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PREFACE 


The present volume is a revised and augmented translation of the 
Greek edition, lotooia tg edAnuiays yAwooas: amd THC aoyxes EWS 
tyv voteon agxavdtyta, under the supervision of the late Professor 
A.-F. Christidis (1946-2004). First published in September 2001, the 
Greek version is already in its fourth reprint. We hope that this volume, 
the product of an international cooperation of linguists, philologists, 
historians, jurists, theological scholars, and archaeologists, has suc- 
cessfully managed to encompass the intertwining threads that wove the 
history of Greek from its beginnings to Late Antiquity. 

The English translation would not have been possible without the 
generous funding from the Hellenic Ministry of Culture during the 
period 2000-2004, when the Minister was Mr. Evangelos Venizelos, to 
whom the Centre for the Greek Language expresses its sincere thanks. 

We also warmly thank all those who contributed to this undertaking, 
especially the research staff of the Linguistics Section of the Centre for 
the Greek Language, who assumed the burden of bringing to fruition 
both the original Greek edition and the English translation, especially 
after the premature loss of A.-F. Christidis. Special thanks are due to 
Cambridge University Press, which assumed the publication of the 
English edition with its customary excellence and meticulous attention. 

A.-F. Christidis was among the pioneers of the Centre for the Greek 
Language, working with particular dedication to achieve its goals and 
purposes during the final decade of his life. His seriousness of schol- 
arly purpose and his quest for a holistic means of confronting the lan- 
guage phenomenon marked his own academic work as a whole and 
opened up new roads for approaching the history of Greek. This 

English edition is dedicated to his memory, in acknowledgment of his 
generous scientific contribution and scholarly ethos. 


Professor Dimitris Fatouros 


President of the Centre for the Greek Language 


FOREWORD TO THE GREEK EDITION 


The preparation of this volume, the History of the Greek Language: From 
the Beginnings to Late Antiquity, has been the most ambitious project 
yet undertaken by the Centre for the Greek Language. As President of 
the Centre I take great pride in the publication of what I am confident 
will be a major contribution to Greek and European scholarship. 

Of course this is neither the first nor the only history of the Greek lan- 
guage; however, I do believe that it is unique in its scope. In its 123 chap- 
ters, contributed by 45 Greek scholars and 30 colleagues from other 
countries, itstudies the language within its historical and cultural context, 
acknowledging the significance of Classical Greek without allowing it 
undue prominence and drawing ona range ofacademic disciplines to cast 
new light on the anthropological basis of linguistic processes. 

In his introductory note Professor A. -F. Christidis (to whose inspi- 
ration and tireless dedication we owe this History) explains that the 
material has been organized under nine headings: The phenomenon of 
language, The Greek language: Language and history, The ancient 
Greek dialects, Ancient Greek: Structure and change, Greek in contact 
with other languages, Translation practices in ant iquity, Language and 
culture, The ancient Greeks and language, The fortunes of Ancient 
Greek. There are also three appendices which focus on more special- 
ized, or marginal, aspects of Ancient Greek, e.g., child talk, prophetic 
discourse, and obscene use of language. 

The Centre for the Greek Language very much hopes that the nec- 
essary funds can be raised for the L listory of the Greek Language to be 
translated into English, and perhaps later into other languages. 

The Centre for the Greek Language would like to express its gratitude 
to all those who have played their part in this ambitious project. We must 
single out for special thanks the Manolis ‘Triandafyllidis Foundation, 
which assumed responsibility for publication of the Greek edition. 


D.N. Maronitis 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


The present volume is a revised translation of the work History of the 
Greek Language: From the Beginnings to Late Antiquity (Centre for 
the Greek Language/Institute of Modern Greek Studies [Manolis 
Triandafyllidis Foundation], Thessaloniki, 2001). Four new texts have 
been added (11.18, v1.5,1X.2, Appendix 11.5) and the bibliography has 
been updated. A number of corrections have been made and, in some 
cases, the authors have made minor modifications to their contribu- 
tions. The research staff of the Linguistics Section of the Centre for 
the Greek Language undertook the painstaking task of preparing the 
translation for publication. Without the meticulous care of Maria 
Arapopoulou and Maria Chriti this edition would not have been possi- 
ble. Thanks are also due to Maria Theodoropoulou and Katerina 
Zianna, the secretary of the Linguistics Section. Special thanks are 
due to the expert readers who checked the translation: Prof. H. 
Antonopoulou, Prof. V. Nikiforidou, Prof. A. Missiou, Prof. Th. 
Papanghelis, Prof. D. Holton, Dr. T. Moor, Prof. B. D. Joseph, Dr. J. 
Clackson, Prof. P. Cartledge, Dr. R. Thompson, Prof. N. de Lange, 
Prof. P. Easterling, Prof. R. Buxton, Prof. P. Mackridge and especially 
to Prof. Leslie Threatte and Dr. David Jordan. We regret the passing 
away of Elli Skopetea (contribution 1x.7) and Panagiotis Dimakis (con- 


tribution vit.B.5). 
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EDITOR’S NOTE TO THE GREEK EDITION 


The purpose of this note is to describe the way in which the contents 
of this volume have been organized. The Introduction which follows 
provides a broader survey of the whole undertaking and its place within 
the study of the Greek language. 

The volume is divided into nine parts. The first of these discusses 


basic views on the phenomenon of language, reminding the reader of 


the fundamental characteristics shared by all languages, the similarities 
which reflect the underlying unity of the human mind, and which must 
not be forgotten by those engaged in the study of languages, like 
Ancient Greek, which enjoy a special historical prestige. It is vital that 
we resist the ideologies of linguistic superiority, with all their social 
implications, and never forget that all languages, whatever their status, 
are monuments of the human mind. 


The second part of the History is concerned with the interaction of 


language and history in the shaping of the Greek language: the Indo- 
uropean beginnings, language and writing, the Greek and pre-Greek 
languages (and scripts), the first written documents in Greek (Linear 
B), the introduction of the alphabet, and the effects on the development 
of language of historical changes in the Archaic, classical and, particu- 
larly, Hellenistic periods. 

The third part describes the state of the language in the period 
before the emergence of Koine in Hellenistic times: a mosaic of dialects 
among which lonic, at an earlier stage, and Attic, in later imes, were 
prominent. It was from a blend of Attic and Tonic that Kotne (in its 
various forms) eventually emerged. 

The fourth part describes the structure and development of Ancient 
Greek from the fifth century Bc until Late Antiquity: phonology, mor- 
phology, syntax, vocabulary - including proper names. The last 
chapter in this part (1v.15) draws attention to the foreshadowing of 
Modern Greek in the crucial changes associated with Koine and the 
Hellenistic period. 
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The fifth part examines contacts between Greek and other lan- 
guages. It is these contacts ~ whether slight, as in the case of Greek and 
the Indian languages, or extensive, as in the case of Greek and Latin - 
which demonstrate most clearly how each and every language is firmly 
embedded in its own particular historical context. 

The sixth part is also concerned with cross-cultural contact, but 
through a different medium - translation, which enjoyed such vigorous 
development in Late Antiquity. 


The seventh part - Language and culture ~ traces the fortunes of 


Ancient Greek in literature and the sciences (medicine, philosophy). It 
also examines the special vocabularies associated with the key institu- 
tions of ancient society (law, slavery, religion). An important episode in 
the evolution of Greek vocabulary was, of course, its encounter with 
the Christian religion. The final section of this seventh part explores 
the interaction of language, history and culture through the semantic 
transformations undergone by five key words (éAnviopoc, quota, 
magadeoos, fytog and wy). 

The eighth part describes attitudes and practices of antiquity in rela- 
tion to language: language and education, the grammarians of antiquity, 
Atticism. 

The ninth and final section discusses the fortunes of Ancient Greek 
in medieval and modern times, both in the Modern Greek world and in 

furope as a whole. 

The volume also contains three appendices, which describe more 
specialized aspects of Ancient Greek: issues of writing (punctuation, 
accentuation), special uses, and special subjects which highlight the 
function of linguistic mechanisms. 

To assist the reader we have provided a list of ancient sources cited 
by the contributing authors, a glossary of terms, together with the con- 
ventions of the International Phonetic Alphabet, and an account of the 
phonetic system of Greek. The four indexes at the end cover proper 
names, languages and dialects, words by language or dialect, and terms 
and subjects. 

We have attempted to make the form of the contributions ~ in terms 
of spelling, punctuation, transliteration of foreign names, references, 
bibliography - as uniform as possible. Where contributors have had 
other preferences, their wishes have been respected. 

The contributions are for the most part accompanied by extracts 
from ancient texts to assist the reader’s comprehension of the subject 
being treated. In reproducing the ancient texts we have followed the 
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line numbering and typographical conventions of the source from 
which they are taken. In the maps, broken lines indicate areas not 
shown in the original. 

It is only fitting that this note should conclude with an expression of 
gratitude to those who have worked so hard to bring this undertaking 
to fruition. To D. N. Maronitis, for his unfailing support and enthusi- 
asm. To the Manolis ‘Triandafyllidis Foundation (and its President, G. 
M. Parasoglou) for its willingness to assume responsibility for publish- 
ing the Greek edition. To the contributing authors (and especially to 
Dimitris Christidis and Claude Brixhe) whose suggestions and com- 
ments did so much to improve the organization and presentation of the 
material. 

As the work neared completion we learned with great sadness of the 
death of three eminent scholars who had contributed chapters to the 
book: John Chadwick, Olivier Masson, and Robert Coleman. 


A.-F. Christidis 
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General Introduction: Histories of the 
Greek language 


A.-F. CHRISTIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


The writing of history invariably involves both the synthests and the 
management of data. It is through the active nature of this combination 
that the concept of what is “given” is transferred from the self-evident 
commonplace into the area of the problematic, thereby undermining 
any optimistic ~ and naive ~ confidence in the datum’s validity. 

The writing of linguistic history is subject to the same principle. If 
it differs in this respect from the writing of history per se, the difference 
lies in the scope of the data which are susceptible of management. The 
study of linguistics, in its own short history - emerging in the feverish 
age of new scientific inquiry that was the nineteenth century and 
expanding dramatically in the course of the twentieth, making remark- 
able progress towards more profound understanding of the phenome- 
non of language — has demolished earlier linguistic mythologies and 
thus liberated important facets of language from the domain of myth. 
The old views are now almost completely confined to the field of idle, 
fringe speculation, although this is not to say that their survival — often 
manifested not just as survival but as an aggressive revival — is not 
capable of exerting, in certain circumstances, significant influence - 
influence which may even take the form of an attempt to turn back the 
clock. This is an issue we will need to return to later. 

First of all, let me list some of the main achievements of modern lin- 
guistics in areas related to our own subject: the recognition of the 
systematic nature of the phenomenon of language, as opposed to the 
earlier atomistic approach, and the detachment of the concept of “lan- 
guage change” from the pattern of “acme-decline/decay-corruption” 
(see 1.8). In its earlier form, which is still far from extinct, this pattern 
is associated with the under-valuation of spoken forms of language as a 
consequence of the over-valuation of strong, “model,” literary linguis- 
tic forms, such as Latin and Classical Greek. In its later version, asso- 
ciated with the naturalism of the nineteenth century, language change 1s 
approached through a metaphor of development-maturing-aging. 
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To these formidable advances in linguistic science we must add 
other achievements, such as the mapping of the social parameters of 
language change and diversity; the establishing of links between 
speaker attitudes and language change; the mapping of the formal char- 
acteristics of linguistic structure and the concept of universal linguistic 
characteristics, as these interlock with the structure of the human mind; 
the achievements in the field of language ontogenesis (the acquisition 
of language by the young child; see 1.7) as a vital constituent of mental 
ontogenesis; the highlighting of the “grounding” of language in lived 
experience, and, finally, the relationship between language and psyche. 

Within these different contributions to our knowledge of language 
there is a range of - sometimes conflicting - approaches; for example: 
the abstract objectivism of structural linguistics, from Saussure to 
Chomsky, which concentrates on documenting a “pure,” a-historical 
linguistic structure; the constructivism of Piaget, which seeks the 
genesis of human intelligence in the individual’s active interplay with 
the environment; the various forms of empiricism which characterize 
the sociolinguistic approaches, leading often to an impoverished con- 
creteness and failing to establish more than superficial links between 
language and the social fabric. 

If the new understanding of language as a self-sufficient, synchronic 
system marked the end of the linguistic historicism of the nineteenth 
century, it is the recognition of the ~ inherent ~ historicity of language 
which remains the objective of linguistic science. And the term histo- 
ricity must be understood in its broadest sense, transcending the 
artificial boundaries which anatomize the “body” of language in line 
with the various sub-divisions of linguistics itself: historical linguistics, 
general linguistics, sociolinguistics, dialectology, psycholinguistics, 
neurolinguistics, etc. There can be no language outside of history, just 
as there can be no history without language. 

Following these preliminary remarks | must now move on to my 
main subject: the histories of the Greek language. We shall be guided in 
our approach by two concepts: the first is that of the “historicity oflan- 
guage” and its reflection in specific attempts to chronicle the history of 
a particular language, and the second, which cannot be studied in iso- 
lation from the first, is the concept of the “management of data,” 
referred to at the beginning of this introduction. I shall focus on a series 
of issues which lie on the borderline between “internal” and “external” 
linguistic history, to use the Saussurian terminology, and are thus of 
particular value in exploring the themes which interest us: the continu- 
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ity of the Greek language, the conservat ism of the Greek language, lan- 
guage and dialect. 

The twentieth century was a period of particular importance in the 
study of the Greek language. The Indo-European prehistory of the lan- 
guage (see 11.1, 11.2, 11.3, 11.4), in both its linguistic and historical 
aspects, became much more sharply defined as a result of various 
important discoveries (the discovery of Tocharian, the decipherment 
of Hittite, important advances in the theory of language change) and 
also through important progress in the archaeological study of prehis- 
tory. The decipherment of Linear B (see 11.15, 111.2) lengthened our 
perspective on the early history of Greek by some six centuries. The 
study of the ancient dialects encountered the more modern approaches 
in dialectology and also in sociolinguistics (school of Nancy; see 
111.11), and the same is true of research into the modern dialects. What 
is more, this latter field of research also encountered the theories of lan- 
guage contraction and language death. And perhaps most important of 
all, the speakers of language began to receive the attention they merit in 
studies of the fate of language and its varieties. Furthermore, relations 
between Modern Greek and the Balkan languages ~ the Balkan 
Sprachbund ~ became the object of research both in Greece and 
abroad, with significant contributions being made to Balkan linguis- 
tics. Finally, the shift in attention over the last thirty years towards 
syntax and syntactical structures bore fruit in important work, primar- 
ily in the field of Modern Greek but also in that of earlier forms of the 
language. 

In the year 1860 the University of Athens bestowed an award on a 
work by the Smyrna scholar D. Mavrofrydis (1871), Aoxijuov lotogias 
mo Ekanvunys PAdoons [Treatise on the History of the Greek 
Language]. Although the writer’s view is still colored by a number of 
the mistaken conceptions of his predecessors (e.g-, Athanasios 
Christopoulos’ theory of the affinity between Modern Greek and the 
“Aeolodoric” dialects), the work is an important one, particularly in 
view of the fact that its author was familiar with the Indo-European lin- 
guistic theories of the nineteenth century. The most interesting aspect 
of the work is the author’s position on the evolution of Greek, which he 
develops (p. 31) through a comparison of the respective fates of Latin 
and Ancient Greek — a subject which, as we shall see, was to become a 
commonplace to which all the histories of the Greek language, up until 
our own day, would return again and again. “Such as it is, and despite 
the changes it has undergone, Modern Greek has nevertheless not lost 
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either the plasticity or the other vital strengths of the ancient language 
... For these reasons Modern Greek is the most recent phase of 
Hellenism .. . It is not, and cannot be called, a daughter of Ancient 
Greek, in the same way that we describe the Romance languages as 
daughters of Latin; because the Romance languages are indeed new 
shoots from the root of the dried, withered trunk of Latin — a trunk 
pruned, grafted, and even transplanted; but Modern Greek is still that 
old trunk of the ancient language ~ a trunk harassed and tormented in 
every way, hacked and pruned, deprived of some branches which have 
withered and died, but still strong enough to put forth new ones in their 
place, a trunk which still retains its vital sap, is still capable, in the right 
conditions and with the appropriate care, of putting forth an abun- 
dance of new leaves, extending in all directions its cooling shade.” And 
to support his views Mavrofrydis invokes Giese and Fauriel, both of 
them Philhellenes in the nineteenth-century sense of the term. 

The evaluation of linguistic change in terms of the pattern of 
acme/decline, vigor/decay is all too apparent in the metaphor employed 
by Mavrofrydis. An important factor here, of course, is the special sym- 
bolic role played in the genesis of the modern Greek national identity 
by the idea of continuity ~ in linguistic and other areas - with antiquity, 
both as confirmation of the European identity of the modern Greeks, 
and as a response to the various challenges mounted during this criti- 
cal period, and which focus, precisely, on the issue of continuity (see 
Skopetea 1988, 1997; Christidis 1999). It was vital to persuade the 
western guardians of the classical heritage that the modern Greeks did 
indeed share, by descent and birthright, in this vast symbolic legacy. It 
is interesting to note the words of Livadas, as cited by Emmanuel 
Roidis (1913, 161): “for as long as the modern Greeks remain strangers 
to the language of their forebears the rest of the world will regard them 
as barbarians; but if they gradually reclaim what they have lost, then 
they will enjoy the world’s praise and admiration”; he goes on to say 
that this revival of the ancient language “is anxiously awaited by the 
educated classes of Europe.” And this invocation of the unity, the con- 
tinuity of the Greek language - in contrast to the fragmentation under- 
gone by Latin ~ is addressed precisely to the western guardians of the 
classical heritage, emphasizing, implicitly or explicitly, the superior 
value of the first and fundamental pillar of western classicism — the 
culture of ancient Greece and its language. For it is this first pillar which 
has endured - in linguistic terms ~ through the centuries, while the 
second, Latin, has failed to survive. Herein lies the active essence of the 
modern Greek argument for continuity, which must be seen in direct 
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relationship to, and dependence on, the historical circumstances in 
which it was formed. It is precisely here that the question of the man- 
agement of data arises. And this management is determined by the 
complex inter-engagement between the powerful western heirs to the 
symbolic legacy of ancient Greece and the weak, fledgling, modern 
Greek nation-state, and its claims in the critical area of the creation of a 
national identity. If we fail to appreciate this inherent interplay in the 
management of data, then our understanding of the ideological history 
of modern Greece ~ in the linguistic and other areas - is condemned to 
remain incomplete. 

Before I go on I should like to look briefly at the prehistory of this 
motif of the comparison between Greek and Latin. It first appears as 
early as the seventeenth century, in the western European academic 
context, but in the version unfavorable to Greek. In the words of K. N. 
Sathas ([1870] 1969, 51; see also 97-8): “there were scholars of Greek in 
Germany and England who claimed that the language now spoken in 
Greece had degenerated to such a barbarous state that its relationship 
to Ancient Greek was comparable to the relationship between Italian 
and Latin.” The same view of the “utter degeneration into barbarism of 
the language spoken in Greece,” similar to the “degeneration into bar- 
barism” of Latin, is voiced by the Englishman Brerewood, writing in the 
first two decades of the seventeenth century, the Dutchman Johannes 
Meursius, writing at the same period, and the German Lang in the early 
eighteenth century (Sathas [1870] 1969, 49-51). This was the period 
when it was fashionable to speak of the “graecobarbaric” language 
([1870] 1969, 125), a view which, according to Sathas (pp. 99,118), must 
be understood, in the German context at least, in relation to the relig- 
ious situation in that country: “The Protestants were obliged to assert 
that there was no comparison between the language of the Scriptures 
and that spoken now by the Greeks, and hence that it was necessary that 
the Scriptures be translated.” In other words, the Greek of the 
Scriptures and the spoken “graecobarbaric” or “mixobarbaric” were 
two different languages, as different as Latin and Italian, and therefore 
the translation of the Scriptures was a necessity. The reader will, of 
course, be aware of the importance attached by the Lutheran 
Protestants to providing ordinary people with access to the word of 
God by means of translations into the vernacular. 

The response to this theory, which regarded Latin and Greek as 
having undergone the same degree of “degeneration,” was offered rela- 
tively promptly, and the line of defense which was chosen is character- 
istic. Alexander Helladius, writing in the second decade of the 
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eighteenth century (1712, Nuremberg) urges “the Germans not to waste 
precious time in compiling graecobarbarian glossaries . . . to reject 
those monstrous dialects and to study the modern Greek language from 
the books written by educated men, since their language is the only lan- 
guage common to all the Greeks” (Sathas [1870] 1969, 121). Helladius 
accepts the theory of the “graecobarbaric” “monstrous” dialects and 
calls on German Hellenists to see the continuity, with its corollary 
of a historical difference between Greek and Latin, in the “learned” 
language. 

The same argument is employed later in the eighteenth century by 
Panagiotis Kodrikas (1762-1827; see Sathas [1870] 1969; Kodrikas 
1998). He blames the centuries of Roman and Turkish rule for the crea- 
tion of the “mixobarbaric” style to be found in the “graecobarbaric” 


dictionaries of Meursius and Porcius, and in the Turcograecia of 


Crusius (published in 1584). He concludes, in the same spirit as 
Helladius, that “our Common Language has essentially the same 
origin, the same form and the same character as Ancient Greek” (Sathas 
[1870] 1969, 219), “the modern Greek language is one and the same 
with the ancient language, unadulterated and uncorrupted” (p. 224). 
Which is, of course, the view which we will encounter again in the nine- 
teenth century, in the archaizing, purist movement. 

The Age of Enlightenment was to produce another attitude to the 
question of the continuity of Greek ~ one uniquely characteristic of the 
eighteenth century in its ideology. This was not based on the “proscrip- 
tion” of the “graecobarbaric” spoken language but instead on the defense 
of the “kathomiloumeni,” the spoken language, which, once regulated 
and “corrected” ~ through the use of grammars and dictionaries, enrich- 


ment by means of borrowing, elimination of foreign elements could 


become the instrument of the nation’s “enlightening.” The defense of 


the spoken language rested on the basic imperatives of the Enlighten- 
ment: “Reason,” writes Daniel Philippidis (1801, in his introduction to 
the translation of Condillac’s Logique; Sathas [1870] 1969, 192), *- - - 
requires us to write in such a way that we will be intelligible to the major- 
ity.” While Grigorios Konstantas (Sathas [1870] 1969, 189) asserts that: 
“The cultivation of the language of a nation both cultivates and enriches 
that nation’s spirit; this has been observed by both Locke and 
Condillac.” Dimitrios Katartzis (ca. 1730-1807), Daniel Philippidis 
(1758-1832), Grigorios Konstantas (1753-1844), Adamantios Korais 
(1748-1833), Athanasios Christopoulos (1772-1847), Ioannis Vilaras 
(1771-1823) - all of them, despite their differences, share this same funda- 
mental outlook. 
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The “corrective” — to varying degrees ~ defense of the ordinary 
spoken language by the scholars of the Enlightenment establishes a new 
basis for the question of the continuity of Greek. If for Helladius and 
Kodrikas the response to the “demeaning” identification of the history 
of Greek with that of Latin is to turn their attention towards the “pure,” 
learned language as evidence of the unity of Greek, its “unadulterated” 
and “uncorrupted” character, for the scholars of the Enlightenment the 
defense of the spoken language requires an acceptance of its “distance” 
from the older forms of Greek and the learned language, as well as a rec- 
ognition of the unsuitability of the latter for a role in the process of the 
intellectual and educational “enlightening” of the nation, A character- 
istic case is that of Katartzis. In his view (Katartzis 1970, 10) a distinc- 
tion must be drawn between “Greek” (Ancient Greek) and “Romaic”: 
“and from Greek, and instead of Greek, there evolved Romaic, which 
we speak now, initially in a completely barbarous form, then somewhat 
improved.” “But during our studies,” he observes elsewhere (1979, 13), 
“we waste much time in struggling to learn a third language, in addition 
to the Greek which is our first object, and to Romaic, which is the lan- 
guage of our fathers. . . I respect, nay almost idolize the common lan- 
guage of the free and independent Greeks and J recommend its study 
most passionately; I also admire the language of the later Greeks, who 
were known as Romaioi, although it is not as perfect as the former; but 
I love and feel for and take pleasure above all in the language of the 
Romioi, the descendants of the two former, as the dialect of my fathers” 
(1970, 14). “. . . the same education should be available for the whole 
nation, but there has always been the obstacle of Ancient Greck, just as 
there was the obstacle of Latin for so many centuries in Europe. But 
once each nation began to develop its own language as a common lan- 
guage for all, then in a sense all things began to be shared, and each 
nation as a whole was able to share in a common enlightening, and 
Latin was used then only as the language of the learned, just as 
{Ancient} Greek might be” (1970, 21). “We must enrich the language we 
speak, in other words we must read [Ancient] Greek for the sake of our 
own language, Romaic, and not for the sake of Ancient Greek yet again” 
(1970, 59). “Romaic, then, just as it is used by all, should be studied by 
all. . .as the native language of the nation and as the only instrument 
of its education. We have reached the stage now where not everyone 
understands Ancient Greek, yet we must be able to understand it until 
we reach the point where - as a result of the contributions of many indi- 
viduals — we have books in Romaic . . . then Ancient Greek can be left 
(like Latin in Europe) to the teachers and their successors . . .” (1970, 
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201). And more particularly, on the historical relationship between 
Ancient and Modern Greek: “Since it is a contradiction for two 
different things to be one and the same, Greek and Romaic are two lan- 
guages and not one; in other words, the former is the original and the 
latter is the derivative . . . just as Latin is a separate language from its 
later derivatives, Italian and French and Spanish and Vlach . . .” (1970, 
217, 318, 332). 

The position of Korais is different - which should not surprise us, 
given his more general attitudes: “It is not right that ordinary people 
should be condemned to incomprehension of the language through the 
unreasonable desire of certain people to resurrect the ancient language; 
nor is it right that the learned should have to refrain, for the sake of the 
uneducated, from adorning and enriching the language. The resurrec- 
tion of the ancient language is impossible; we have only been permitted 
to inherit a part of the wealth of the deceased, to combine it with our 
ordinary language. But this part, by a stroke of good fortune, is incom- 
parably richer than the modern languages which have their roots in 
Latin” (1829, xvili-xix; 1832, vii). 

If the importance attached by Protestantism to the vernacular lan- 
guages leads certain western Hellenists of the seventeenth century to 
the view that the relationship between Ancient and Modern Greek is 
the same as the relationship between Latin and the Romance lan- 
guages, the preference felt by the scholars of the Enlightenment for the 
ordinary spoken languages - and the reflection of that preference in 
Modern Greek thought - leads to the same view, whose characteristic 
exponent is Katartzis, with his distinction between “Greek” and 
“Romaic.” This is the response of the Enlightenment to the theory that 
views Modern Greek as “having the same origin, the same form, the 
same character” as Ancient Greek, as being “unadulterated” and 
“uncorrupted” - the theory propounded, mainly, by eastern classicism, 
which proscribes the vernacular and points to the archaizing learned 
language as evidence of these “inherent” features of Greek. 

Katartzis’ view on the relationship of “Greek” and “Romaic.” 
through its correspondence to the relationship between Latin and the 


Romance languages, is echoed in the writings of other intellectuals 
working in more or less the same ideological climate - e.g., Konstantas, 
Philippidis, Christopoulos. For Philippidis and Konstantas, for 
example; “The language which we speak now is closely related to 
Ancient Greek and might justly be called the fifth dialect of Greek” 


(Sathas [1870] 1969, 179). “Our Aeolodoric language,” says Philippidis 
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(Sathas [1870] 1969, 199), who subscribes to the Aeolodoric theory of 
Christopoulos, “perhaps the oldest in Europe after Slavic and 
Cimmerian, is a sister of Attic.” And Christopoulos himself (p. 207): 
“Itis not the daughter of Attic, in the way that Italian, French, Spanish 
and Vlach are daughters of Latin; it is, instead, a sister who shares the 
original beauty of Attic, with its ancient words, its inflection.” “As we 
grow richer in ideas, so the language increases its store of words, for it 
has a mother who is always willing to provide whatever it needs” 
(pp. 186-7). 

“Close kinship,” “descendant,” “sister,” “mother,” “daughter” - 
these are the kinds of metaphor used to express the relationship. Before 
we comment on this, it is worth listening to a European voice, one 
which summarizes in characteristic fashion the debate on the Greek 
language during the Age of Enlightenment ~ as well as the prehistory of 
this debate. The voice in question belongs to M. Hase, who delivered 
in 1816 an inaugural address at the opening of the new department of 
Modern Greek at the Ecole Royale et Spéciale des langues ortentales 
vivantes pres de la Bibliotheque du Roi. (The title of the address: “Sur 
Vorigine de la langue grecque vulgaire et sur les avantages que l'on peut 
retirer de son étude”; extract cited in Legrand 1878, xli-li.) Hase’s basic 
position is proclaimed right from the outset. The Greek language - “the 
language of Demosthenes,” ~ unlike Latin, which disappeared as a con- 
sequence of the barbarian incursions and of cross-breeding with the 
German dialects, “has maintained its splendor” [conserva son éclat}. 
Although the everyday language suffered from damaging cross-breed- 
ing during the Middle Ages, the learned language has always remained 
as a guardian of its ancestral purity. The vernacular language is even 
now undergoing a process of recovery, thanks to the progress made by 
the Greeks in commerce and their privileged position in the states 
along the Danube.” And Hase concludes (Legrand 1878, xiv) that time 
will tell whether Modern Greek will prove worthy of comparison with 
the mother-tongue from which it is descended. 

This extremely interesting summary ~ with its clear echoes of Korais 
~ by a philhellenic scholar of Modern Greek reflects the establishment 
of what was to become a commonplace of nineteenth-century 
historiography: the continuity of Greek in contrast to the discontinuity 
of Latin. The Age of Enlightenment — as it found expression in the 
complex relations of Modern Greek and philhellenic thought - leads to 
the dawning of a new appreciation of the spoken language, which is to 
be refined and regulated so as to become the instrument of the nation’s 
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educational enlightening. What must, be noted, however, is that within 
this new context the relationship between Modern and Ancient Greek 
continued to be defined in terms of kinship rather than “identity,” and 
this is equally true of the views we have presented here ~ from Katartzis 
to Hase: “descendant” (Katartzis), “mother,” “daughter” (Hase), 
“sister” (Christopoulos). 

In the writing of linguistic history in the fledgling Greek nation-state, 
this “topos” of the special nature of the evolutionary history of Greek 
its continuity contrasted to the extreme fragmentation of Latin ~ was to 
become a crucial ideological tool in the hands of the modern nation- 
state, but only after being subjected to two characteristic modifications. 
The first of these tended to convert this historical contrast into an extra- 
historical, mythic “virtue” of Greek - the argument that the Greek lan- 
guage was inherently conservative. This modification is characteristic 
above all of the “purist” current which was dominant within the new 
nation-state. The second modification concerned the perception of the 
continuity of the Greek language in terms of kinship: mother, daughter, 
etc. At this point the linguistic historians of modern Greece ~ support- 
ers of both katharevousa and demotic ~ were to demonstrate an intri- 
guing identity of opinion, despite their stark differences of view in other 
areas: “The expression ‘daughter of the ancient language’ is an inept 
and misleading metaphor with which to describe the modern language. 
The modern language is in fact none other than the ancient language, 
which has been spoken without interruption . . . and has now taken on 
the form of the mother-tongue we speak today.” The speaker is Manolis 
Triandafyllidis, the great demoticist, scholar of the first half of the twen- 
tieth century, echoing the view voiced by Mavrofrydis sixty years earlier 
~ the view shared even by Kodrikas and Helladius (the extract from 
‘Triandafyllidis [1938] 1993- 56). 

Why should this second modification have been made, and made, 
indeed, right across the spectrum of writing on modern Greek linguistic 
history? The use of metaphors of kinship weakens the argument for the 
unity of Greek ~ and its contrast with Latin and the history of Latin. But 
this is not the most important point. The most important point is that 
these metaphors allow scope for challenges to the continuity of the lan- 
guage ~ challenges to which the modern Greek nation-state had every 
reason to feel vulnerable, regardless of whatever differentiation might 
occur on the domestic ideological front. I am referring to challenges of 
the kind mounted by the German scholar Fallmerayer, which persisted 
_ in the nineteenth century - in describing the modern language as 
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“graecobarbaric” (Skopetea 1997). Such views threatened not merely 
the attempt to create a modem Greek national identity - the European 
identity based on the link with antiquity - but also the national aspira- 
tions of the modern state in their interaction with the competing claims 
of the emerging nation-states in the Balkan region. 

Both the complexity and the fascination of the debate on continuity 
lie in its interplay with the sociohistoric context ~ a context which ele- 
vates the questions of unity and continuity to issues of major strategic 
importance, with wide-ranging implications that determine the manner 
in which the debate is approached. I refer, of course, to the fact that the 
debate is inextricably involved with the genesis of the modern Greek 
nation-state, in which the issue of language as a constituent of national 
identity was of critical importance. From this perspective the emer- 
gence of the modern Creek state must be regarded (if we wish to adopt 
the current system of classification) as following the German model 
rather than the French or American, the latter being based, initially at 
least, on broader identifications on the basis of universal values (rights 
of man, etc.). 

The newly established Greek state was called upon to defend what 
had been a central constituent in the process of ideological preparation 
preceding its creation: the idea of continuity - in language and other 
areas ~ with classical antiquity. The debate which evolved around this 
issue was not conducted only internally, but involved a second ~ and 
stronger — partner, the guardian of the symbolic classical legacy, the 
West, and the dominant European classicism which viewed with out- 
right hostility or suspicion the modern Greek claims of continuity and 
the insistence on a European identity deriving from those claims. 

In the course of this dialogue, as it developed during the nineteenth 
century, the Greeks were not without European support. Their main 
ally was the European “philhellenic” movement, and the influence it 
enjoyed in the world of scholarship. The argument from comparison of 
Creek and Latin ~ the most powerful weapon in the arsenal of those 
asserting the continuity of the language — was put forward mainly by 
philhellenic scholars, as we saw earlier. 

The domestic dialogue evolved throughout the nineteenth and into 
the twentieth century in the context ofa broader social and ideological 
debate — what has come to be known as the “language question.” On one 
side were ranged the advocates of the purified language, the kathare- 
vousa, heirs to the millenary tradition of eastern classicism; on the other 

the demoticists, the champions of the spoken language. Both sides drew 
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on the tradition of European modernity: the Renaissance revival of the 
vernacular languages, humanism, enlightenment, romanticism. 

For those adopting the classicist approach ~ the “purist” school in 
its various guises ~ the proof of the continuity and unity of the Greek 
language lay in “our composite language,” that product of the 
“osmosis” of old and new, learned and popular, spoken and written: 
“. . . the Greek spoken at any period has been inseparably and indivis- 
ibly linked not only with the version immediately preceding it but also 
with the written tradition, the learned language. All the phases of this 
language over the centuries taken together made up and continue to 
make up the one and only, the indivisible language. that which has been 
regarded continuously as the truly national language” (Hatzidakis 1915, 
115), “. . . shared culture, shared emotions, shared passions, shared 
religion etc. all play a vital role in the unity of language, whereas the 
absence or ignorance of these shared factors lead to the fragmentation 
of the language into separate dialects” (1915, 117). The ancient language 
lives on within the modern. The process of osmosis is regulated by the 
learned tradition and the historical institutions which support it 


(Byzantium, the Church); these have prevented the fragmentation of 


Greek. But this is not all. Unity and continuity would not be possible 
without the constitutional, inherent, evolutionary conservatism of the 
Greek language. This view deserves particular attention, since it founds 
the historical specificity of Greek — its non-fragmentation in contrast to 
the history of Latin ~ on an extrahistorical specificity, one which is 
merely assisted and reinforced by historical circumstances. It is pre- 
cisely this view which reveals the deeper essence of the classicist 
approach, the defense of the static, the unchanging, and the denial of 
history and historical change. 

For those in the opposite camp, the supporters of the demotic lan- 
guage, the proof of the continuity of Greek lay in the spoken forms of 
the language ~ the dialects, primarily, and the common language of the 
ordinary people. The attitude of P. Lorentzatos is characteristic: “It is 
hot necessary to refer here to other distinctions among the modern 
Greek dialects and idioms . . . we need say only that the differences 
among them have never been so great that they constituted discrete 
dialect groups, capable of evolving into separate languages, as happened 
in the West, where Latin broke up into the various different Romance 
languages. The unity of the language was preserved in the dialects of 
the modern Greek language; there is a high degree of similarity among 
them. . .” (igag, 277). For Lorentzatos, then, the unity of the language 
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was “preserved” in the dialects. And it was “preserved” because the 
dialects manifest a sufficient degree of similarity to prevent fragmenta- 
tion. It is characteristic of the demotic argument as well (in certain ver- 
sions, at least) that the assertion of the inherent conservatism of the 
Greek language is not expressly stated but implied through affirmation 
of the close similarities among the dialects. We must, of course, point 
out that these close similarities are not by any means self-evident. The 
dialects in fact manifested a substantial degree of differentiation, a 
differentiation which had to be minimized by those employing the 
argument from similarity. What is more, the issue of similarity or diver- 
gence among the dialects is in fact related to historical factors which are 
overlooked in the arguments on the subject (see also Delveroudi 2000). 
But we shall return to this point later. 

In both cases the assumption of an inherent evolutionary conserva- 
tism in the Greek language ~ a sort of natural “gift” or virtue — under- 
mines, if it does not entirely invalidate, the historicity of the 
phenomenon of its unity, to the extent that the historical parameters 
which manifest themselves on a second level are grounded in a primary 
level of extrahistorical, inherent resistance to change. And thereby the 
unity of the language is subjected not to objective interpretation but to 
appraisal — the kind of appraisal we see in an early formulation by 
Steinthal, as reported by Hatzidakis: “The modem Greek language is 
one of the most wonderful of phenomena. . ” 

This is a value judgment in which, of course, other factors are at 
work; for the “purists,” it represents their view of change as “corrup- 


tion,” a view which, despite being fatally undermined by the work of 


late nineteenth-century linguists (for an example of the impact of this 


work, see the caustic ““H éq0ev p0oea” [The alleged corruption] of 


Roidis (1913, 23 ff.]) plays, for obvious reasons, a key role in the classi- 
cist argument for the katharevousa. But there is another factor, of equal 
importance to both camps, in the context of the nation-state. I refer to 
the ideology of homogeneity which characterizes the creation and the 
functioning of nation-states. In its linguistic form this ideology favors 
the concept of the language as the shared, strong dialect which domi- 
nates and homogenizes, while downgrading the weak linguistic varie- 
ties, the dialects. The “language,” the hegemonic dialect, is regarded 
as the “natural” version of the linguistic reality, while the dialects are 
consigned to the realm of “pathological” deviation. Within the homog- 
enizing program of the nation-state, the polarity language/dialect loses 
~ in a form of false consciousness — its historicity, while attitudes 
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towards this distinction are removed from their historical context and 
“naturalized.” 

When we take into account the effect of the ideology of homogeniza- 
tion we see just how complex are the attitudes to the dialects which take 
shape in the course of debate on these questions. It is not enough just 
to point out the different “value” of the dialects for the two sides: a 
problem for the “purists” in that the dialects cannot be made to support 
their view of “our composite language,” the “indivisible” nature of 
Greek; but for the demoticists evidence of continuity through the 
spoken linguistic varieties (see also Delveroudi 2000). In spite of their 
differences, the ideology of homogenization unites the two camps 
insofar as both are seeking the creation ~ using different materials ~ of 
a common, national language. For this purpose, the dialects are “dis- 
posable,” particularly for the demoticizing version of homogenization. 
After undermining the claim to priority of the spurious “spoken” form 
_ “our composite language” ~ and after providing evidence of the con- 
tinuation of Ancient Greek in the later spoken forms of the language, 
they must be dissolved in the new, common spoken language, demotic. 
And this is, inevitably, what happened. 

But the ideology of homogenization, a constituent of the ideology of 
nation-states, also contributes to the identification of the history of a 
language with the history of its “common” forms. This abstraction is 
not, of course, illegitimate ~ on the contrary. It may, however, acquire — 
and does acquire ~ illegitimate dimensions, from the moment that, in 
research, divergence and variety become the object of manipulation. 
And here, again, the dialects are the obvious example, although in the 
case of Greek this dimension is also present in the question of the 
“common” forms, precisely because of the disagreements concerning 
this issue in the overall framework of the language question. The ~ ille- 
gitimate - manipulation of the dialects may consist in their selective use 
to compose the narrative of the history of a language, which - and this 
must be emphasized - does not consist only in the history of its 
common forms, but also comprehends its dialects both in their histor- 
ical aspects and in their synchronic form, if they remain in existence. 

A characteristic shared by all those engaged in writing linguistic 
history in the modern Greek state (especially in the early period) - 
regardless of their position on the language question — is their manage- 
ment of dialect diversity: tending to emphasize similarity and minimize 
difference and divergence, always taking as their yardstick, of course, 
the dominant versions of the “common” language. And there are two 
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reasons for this. The first is associated with the need to defend the unity 
and continuity of Greek, which must not be threatened by any stark 
divergence. The second is associated with the historical characteristics 
of nation-states, their establishment on the basis of the homogeneity of 
their people and the consequent disparagement of forms of linguistic 
diversity (dialects, other languages) within their frontiers. 

However, the management of difference entails, of necessity, the 
management of similarity. What would have happened if, instead of the 
Peloponnesian dialect, it had been the northern idioms which made the 
major contribution to the evolution of Standard Modern Greek? Had 
this been the case, the form in Modern Greek for the Ancient Greek 
xa@vony would not have been xovvovmt [ku'nupi}, but xvoux [knup] (I 
have borrowed the example from Tonnet 1995, 185). Moreover, the case 
for the uninterrupted continuity and inherent evolutionary conserva- 
tism of Greek would encounter difficulties, similar to those brought up 
with almost monotonous regularity in reference to the comparison of 
the Romance languages and their points of origin in Latin as contrasted 
with the relationship between Ancient and Modern Greek. The same - 
and even worse ~ problems would be encountered by the scenario of 
continuity and conservatism if the history of Greek had been written 
with the Cappadocian dialect, instead of that of the Peloponnese, as its 
central core, since the former displays phenomena of agglutinative 
morphology (the influence of Turkish) which are quite different in type 
from the synthetic morphology of Greek. 

Yet both xovvovm and xvoun are descendants ~ of equal status 
from the ancient word and, if the second has made a longer evolution- 
ary journey than the first, that is no reason for it to be condemned. In 
any case, the survival of the former word in the vocabulary of Modern 
Greek is not due to some non-historical, inherent conservatism of the 
language, but to perfectly well-known historical events (the Greek War 
of Independence of 1821) which elevated the Peloponnesian dialect to 
the status of the main constituent of Modern Greek. To such historical 
events there must be added the historically determined attitudes 
towards linguistic variety, which “prejudged” the dialect choices to be 
made in the formation of Modern Greek — choices that would not jar 
too stridently with the millenary programme of eastern classicism, 
dialect choices reflecting a “middle way,” to quote Korais. 

In what is only apparently a paradox, the challenge to and denial of 
continuity between the ancient and modern language, and the exagger- 
ated attempts to defend the opposite position through invocation of the 
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inherent evolutionary conservatism of Greek as a “privileged” language 
are, in fact, opposite sides of the same coin: a classicism in which the 
question of ancestry is of paramount significance, since it weighs so 
heavily on the present and the values of the present. 

Evolutionary continuity is a characteristic of the historical develop- 
ment ofany language system, foras long as that system still has speakers. 
From this perspective the history of Greek is not in any way extraordi- 
nary. What is special is the powerful presence of feelings of continuity, 
by which I mean linguistic attitudes which are associated with the clas- 
sicism of the East and the institutions which supported it. These conser- 
vative linguistic attitudes hada linguistic impact on - mainly - the “high” 
varieties of Greek. “Low” varieties and those which - because of their 
remoteness or isolation ~ were not subject to the influence of these atti- 
tudes continued to develop in their own way (e.g., Cappadocian, Greek 
dialects of southern Italy). These historical considerations alone are 
enough to safeguard a view of the history of the Greek language as a 
history of both its common and non-common forms, a view which does 
not reduce the very concept of the “Greek language” to an illegitimate 
abstraction divorced from historical determinants. 

From this position we can now proceed to discuss the view of the 
evolutionary conservatism of Greek which was, as we saw, a common- 
place of Greek and foreign literature - with a tendency in the former to 
a characteristic historical “dematerialization” of the phenomenon. The 
argument for this inherent conservatism ~ a classic example ofan argu- 
ment from descent — focuses on two aspects of the linguistic structure 
of Greek: its morphology and, secondarily, its vocabulary ~ the “basic” 
vocabulary. Before we comment on these two facets of linguistic struc- 
ture and the strategic role attributed to them in respect of the question 
of genetic classification, we must first raise the question which is asso- 
ciated with the topic of the previous paragraph. ‘To what version of 
Greek does the argument for conservatism refer? To the earlier (pre- 
1821) and later “strong” common varieties, whether popular or learned, 
or also to the dialects, earlier and later (as long as they still survive)? 
The answer, of course, is that the argument refers, by and large, to the 
“common” forms. However, the issue is still of critical importance; the 
exclusion of the “weak” varieties of Greck conceals the inherent histo- 
ricity of the phenomenon: the apparent conservatism of the strong 
“common” forms in contrast to the innovative nature of the dialects - 
extreme in certain cases (e.g., dialects of southern Italy, Cappadocian) 
- is the product of extralinguistic circumstances ~ of what Meillet 
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(1920) would call strong “feelings of continuity” - which to some extent 
inhibited language change in the strong “common” varieties, but did 
not influence — for a variety of historical reasons (isolation, etc.) — the 
fate of the “weak” varieties, or at least not to the same extent and not in 
the same way. 

This identification of the historical grounding of the conservatism of 
the “common” forms of Greek, attained by extending the discussion to 
comprehend the whole spectrum of the language ~ and I refer to the 
“weak” varieties - should curb the tendency, so common in modern 
Greek writing on the language, to an extrahistorical mythification of the 
concept of “conservatism.” Moreover, expanding the field of research 
in this way will prohibit categorical statements concerning the evolu- 
tionary conservatism of the Greek la uguage as a whole. This is the posi- 
tion held, uniquely, by K. Krumbacher (1884) and, somewhat later, 
Meillet (1920). Krumbacher’s view — as presented with approval by the 
great demoticist scholar Jean Psichari, is as follows: “Modern Greek 
(Medieval Greek and the language of the present day) is, in fact, a new 
language, which stands in the same relation to Ancient Greek as the 
Romance languages do to Latin. It has its own laws and structure. We 
must beware of seeing it as identical to Ancient Greek” (Psichari 1930, 
16). “This truth ~ as simple as it is fundamental — even now struggles 
for recognition. The prevailing opinion in Germany was, as we know, 
that the two languages were identical. No distinction was made 
between the laws governing the one and those governing the other. . . 
Such theories are quite unfounded” While Meillet (1g20, 221) 
observes: “But Greek manifests innovations of the same sort as those 
we see in the less — and later — cultivated Indo-European languages. 
And in the end, these innovations do not. asa rule, appear later in Greek 
than they do elsewhere. Around the ninth century AD Greek was not 
percepubly less differentiated than the Romance or German dialects 
and, in many respects, was more differentiated than the Slavic and 
Baltic languages of the same period. Itis an interesting example: it dem- 
onstrates that the conservative impact of literature, although it did 
influence in many respects the evolution of the spoken language, was 
unable either to suppress it or even significantly delay it.” Among the 
Greeks more or less the same opinion is voiced by the eccentric and 
heretical Roidis (1913, 32 ff.): “On the subject of the Latinate dialects 
we must first of all observe that the familiar refrain of our own scholars 
concerning the contrast between the degeneration of Latin as used by 
other nations and the very slight adulteration suffered by Greek in the 
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speech of the Greeks is not altogether consistent with the facts. We can 
see the inaccuracy of the claim if we simply bear in mind that in fact 
both languages were spoken, written, and distorted by foreigners. By 
Jews, Syrians, Egyptians and a host of other eastern peoples in the case 


of Greek, by Gauls, Goths, Africans, and Lombards in the case of 


Latin.” Itis clear that a major factor in the extreme abstraction on which 
the argument for the conservatism of the historical evolution of Greek 
is based was the ideologically charged atmosphere of the debate on this 


issue, and I refer of course to the historically charged question of 
whether the relationship between Ancient and Modern Greek is one of 


forebear to descendant. 

Another element must, however, be taken into account, this time 
involving historical linguistics itself and its accompanying ideology. 
Traditional historical linguistics was dominated by a view not far 
removed from prejudice: the minimizing of language changes due to 
external linguistic contact, and the promotion instead of the view that 
language change is due essentially to internal, endo-systemic causes 
(see Thomason and Kaufman [1988] 1991, 1-2 for the views of Max 
Miiller on this question). This is a perception of evolutionary “purity” 
which echoes the ideological conditioning of traditional historical lin- 
guistics by the nation-state and its constitutive relationship with the 
concept of “purity” and homogeneity. And it is the morphology and, 
secondarily, the basic vocabulary, which are identified as the pure, invi- 
olable nucleus of the language, which is able effectively to resist exter- 
nal influence (Thomason and Kaufman [1988] 1991, 2, 5, 6-7; see also 
Reicher-Beguelin 1994, 47-8). But we know today that this view is inac- 
curate: neither the morphology nor the basic vocabulary is an “enclave 
of purity,” providing irrefutable evidence by which languages can be 
genetically classified. A good example in the case of Greek are the 
Cappadocian dialects, which display such clear influence of the agglu- 
tinative morphology of Turkish - in place of the inflectional morphol- 
ogy of Greek ~ in their verb and noun morphology (‘Thomason and 
Kaufman [1988] 1991, 214-22). One could cite many such examples. 
The Ma’a language belongs morphologically to the Bantu family, 
whereas its basic vocabulary is, by and large, Cushitic ([1988] 1991, 7. 
223-8). Angloromani (the Romany language in England) is morpholog- 
ically identical to English, while the vocabulary is Romany. 

Phenomena of this kind invalidate the notion ofan inherent conserva- 
tism of the morphology and basic vocabulary as enclaves of resistance to 
external linguistic influence; they lead us, therefore, to seek the histor- 
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cal causes of such a conservatism, wherever it occurs. And in the case of 
Greek, research into the fotal spectrum of the language leads to what we 
have already observed: conservatism, where it does occur, has to be 
linked with the influence of certain centers of power (Byzantium, the 
Church - and theirassociated linguistic conservatism) and linguistic atti- 
tudes which “cultivate” continuity with older forms of the language. And 
the historicity of this process is evident from the changes occurring in 
precisely that area (of morphology) which is supposed to offer effective 
resistance to external influence and consequent change - changes in geo- 
graphical or sociolinguistic regions whose language has been excluded 
from the influence of these conservative linguistic attitudes. 

What I have attempted to demonstrate in the foregoing remarks is 
that the notion ofa conservative evolutionary history of Greek must not 
be subject to those manipulations which undermine the inherent histo- 
ricity of this issue. Such manipulations are not only the province of the 
fixation on ancestry with which so much of the debate on the Greek lan- 
guage - both in Greece and in the rest of Europe ~ has been linked, but 
also of the ideological preconceptions associated with the history of lin- 
guistics itself. 

Two final observations on this subject. Although all those who have 
studied the history of Greek are agreed that its evolution has been char- 
acterized by an analytic tendency (see for example Browning [1969] 
1983 and Joseph 1985, 123), which has changed substantially its older 
synthetic/inflectional morphological character, they nevertheless insist 
on describing Modern Greek as a “synthetic” language, with compari- 
sons to the more extreme developments of English or Persian. 
However, it would be more accurate to describe the language as occu- 
pying an intermediate stage on the continuum between the synthetic 
and the analytic. One cannot help feeling that the refusal to recognize 
this gradation, in defiance of the facts, is the result of the special impor- 
tance of the dimension of ancestry in the historiography of Greek. 

The second observation concerns vocabulary and its use as evidence 
of conservatism. Let me remind the reader of what we have said about 
morphology and basic vocabulary and their ~ questionable ~ use by tra- 
ditional linguistic historians in the “evaluation” of language change. A 
characteristic example here would be the observation by Horrocks 
(1997, 4) of the survival, from Mycenaean down to the present day, of the 
words ixxoc and xokvxouc. But here we must remember, as Tonnet 
would urge us to do, that these words and others like them have not 
leapt down the centuries in some miraculous manner; the implication 
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being that some processes of revival are at work here. And these pro- 
cesses of revival do not of course affect all forms of Greek. 

The use of vocabulary to buttress the argument for conservatism 
often involves a superficial approach to linguistic chronology and over- 
looks the fact that the preservation ~ if indeed it is a case of preserva- 
tion - of forms is often accompanied by drastic changes in meaning. 
The area of vocabulary, too, would appear to be bedevilled by the 
fixation with ancestry, taking a form which exaggerates continuity and 
minimizes difference: limiting research to “high” or “strong” varieties 
of Greek, playing down the occurrence of semantic change. It should 
be noted that the general emphasis on linguistic form and neglect of the 
semantic aspect are aspects of a more general climate in which histori- 
cal linguistics developed in the late nineteenth century. I am referring, 
of course, to the positivist movement which laid its emphasis on lin- 
guistic form at the expense of other aspects of language, e.g., meaning, 
because linguistic form is open to observation; it is a “phenomenon” 
and therefore a legitimate empirical datum in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of positivism. 

The question which arises is whether these views on the history of 
Greek — insofar as they are descriptively accurate — justify the more 
general assessment of the evolutionary history of the language as conser- 
vative, given the important changes in the areas of phonology, morphol- 
ogy, syntax as well as meaning. We have already noted the significant fact 
that within the general consensus on the overall conservatism of Greek 
there is one dissenting voice ~ that of the great Indo-European scholar 
Meillet. For Meillet, Modern Greek did not lag behind the other 
European languages in innovation; in fact, in comparison with some of 
these, notably the Slavic and Baltic languages, it shows a greater degree 
of evolutionary differentiation. His conclusion was, let us remind our- 
selves, “that the conservative influence of literature, although it did 
influence in many respects the evolution of the spoken language, was 
unable either to suppress it or even significantly delay it.” It is no coin- 
cidence that this alternative picture of Greek and its history is drawn by 
a great Indo-European scholar, whereas the advocates of the conserva- 
tive view tend to come, historically at least, from the field of classical 
studies. Meillet’s alternative perspective is not to be attributed only to 
the range of data on which he bases his study of the history of the Greek 
language, but also, possibly, to the fact that the standpoint from which 
he views the evolution of the language, in this respect at least, is not 
“scarred” by the questions of ancestry and continuity. 
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At the beginning of his work The Greek Language, published in 
1966, the great Hellenist G. Thomson cites these two lines from Kostis 
Palamas (1859-1943): 


Kat pec omms Yovoonedowys voytuds ta Pad 
axoua aoyohahsi tov Kokwvot 1’ andove. 


And in the depths of the gold-green night 
The nightingale of Kolonos still softly sings. 


The two lines echo a profound historical torment, one associated 
with the questions of continuity and ancestry. The underlying intention 
ofall Thomson’s work, not just that part devoted to linguistics, was that 
this torment - which he himself shared, as one who felt all the pain of 
the modern Greek condition ~ might be illuminated by the history 
which had engendered it. And this historical illumination has the great 
virtue of preserving phenomena ona truly human scale, that of the uni- 
versal man, who refuses to be sacrificed on the altar of the divisive 
myths of a watertight, extrahistorical, chosen particularity. It is the 
treatment of the relationship between particular and general which 
determines the unique character of each historical period, a character 
which is reflected in all aspects of every period, its science and scholar- 
ship included. For modern Greece, trapped like so many cultures 
between the Scylla of a shallow, vulgar cosmopolitanism and the 
Charybdis ofa divisive, nationalistic isolationism, it is vital that we heed 
the voices ~ in the area of language study ~ which refuse to surrender to 
either of these monsters - both drawing on the same reserves of vio- 
lence - either by sacrificing the particular on the altar of a counterfeit 
form of the general or the uniform, or by sacrificing the general for the 
sake of a particularity which is every bit as false. The present circum- 
stances of modern Greece make it more necessary, perhaps, than ever 
before that we approach our language and its study with the proper 
respect for the inherent historicity of the phenomenon. It is not simply 
a question of academic ethics, for the more profound moral aspect of 
the issue is of vital importance for the present time. 

In the quest for a new, humanizing universality, untainted by the vio- 
lence of a false homogeneity or a false particularity, the study of lan- 
guage and its historicity is without doubt a vital component, of concern 
not only to professional linguists but even more so to the speakers of 
the language themselves - the historic subjects and their destiny. For it 
is this historical destiny, as human action and human suffering, of 
which the nightingale of Palamas is singing. 
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PART I 


THE LANGUAGE PHENOMENON 


1 The nature of language’ 


A.-F. CHRISTIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH KAZAZIS 


1 The cry and the word 


Perhaps the best way for a person to come to grips with the singularity 
- or more precisely, the uniqueness ~ of human language is a compari- 
son between a cry ~ e.g., the cry of pain - and the word which expresses 
the related emotion ~ the word pain. The difference between cry and 
language emerges dramatically from such a comparison. The cry of 
pain is an immediate response to a stimulus; it emerges in direct connec- 
tion to the feeling of pain; it is part of the experience of pain. In con- 
trast, the word pain does not presuppose the immediate experience of 
pain; we can employ it even when we are not in pain. This constitu- 
tional difference describes the qualitative divide between signaling 
systems ~ primary signaling systems according to Pavlov — which work 
on the basis ofa stimulus-response scheme (all the signaling systems in 
the animal kingdom are of this sort, as is the related human “cry”), and 
human language, the sole secondary signaling system, which is based on 
the overcoming of primary signaling. 

The division between primary and secondary signaling systems, 
between the cry and language, defines the “leap” from the realm of 
animal necessity to the ~- exclusively human ~ realm of freedom. Primary 
signaling ~ the cry - bound to immediate, particular experience, yields 
its place (without disappearing entirely) to secondary signaling, the 
word, which functions “freely,” released from the bonds of immediate 
experience. 

But how is this explosive, liberating “leap” accomplished? The 
“raw material” both of the cry (e.g., the pain cry) and of language (e-g., 
the word pain) is the same - and to this point we shall have to return 


* T would like to thank for their comments T. Moore, J. Stavrakakis, Th. Tzavaras, 
K. Nikiforidou, A. Archakis, M. Theodoropoulou, G. Papanastassiou, G. Ambatzoglou, 
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(see also Deacon 1997, 225 ff., 354 ff.). What is it that makes the word 
pain language, in counterpoint to the scream of pain, which remains a 
vocalization? 

The cry (here, of pain) is a natural sign (in accordance with medie- 
val and modern terminology, which represents a continuation of the 
ancient discussion regarding the “natural” [qdoet] versus “conven- 
tional” [6éoet] character of language; cf. Ricken 1994, 103-4 and Eco et 
al. 1989 for the medieval distinction between signa naturalia and signa 
data) or, more precisely, an index. Regarding this kind of sign, we will 
need to introduce the analysis of the American philosopher C. S. 
Peirce, who continues to offer the most complete and in-depth 
approach to the phenomenology of semzosis. As Deacon (1997, 70) 
notes “probably the most successful classification of representational 
relationships was provided by the American philosopher Charles 


Sanders Peirce.” The long-forgotten semiotic phenomenology of 


Peirce has been recently “rediscovered” and brought to bear on the 
study of language. Deacon’s seminal book titled The Symbolic Species 
(but see contra Chomsky 2002, 80-3) is a particularly fortunate 
example of this rediscovery (see also Hénault 2002 for a thorough 
examination of the Peircian semiotic). 

According to Peirce (1931-5, 1-558, 5-75, 2-276, 2.292, 2.304; 1978, 
139 ff.; cf. Bates 1979, 47-8 and Tiercelin 1993), the process of semiosis 
is realized through signs of three types: icons, indices, and symbols. The 
icon is a sign connected to that to which it refers — its referent — by 
means of physical likeness: the drawing of a fire is an tcon of fire, to the 
extent that it preserves some of the qualities of actual fire. The index is 
a sign connected to the object or the event to which it refers through its 
natural participation in these. Thus, smoke is an index of fire: it partic- 
ipates in the event of fire, and constitutes part of it. Correspondingly, 
the cry of pain is an index ofa painful lived experience, in the sense that 
it constitutes part of the experience of pain. As we have noted, it is a 
response to a stimulus. And, in the words of Peirce (1931-5, 11.304; 
1978, 139), “an index is a sign which would at once lose the character 
which makes it a sign if its object were removed.” 

Itis precisely this physical participation, the natural connection and 
attachment of the index to its object, which explains ~ in the case of the 
cry ~ the absence of formal structure. The cry possesses no structured 
semantic content; it is amorphous and diffuse. It “means” in a holistic 
and not an analytical sense, and an affective dimension governs its 
diffuse, amorphous content. This is, moreover, implied in the charac- 
terization of the cry as a response to a stimulus. 
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Here it should be noted that the absence of formal structure charac- 
terizing the cry asa primary deictic form of signaling lives on to a certain 
extent in areas of language with deictic function. The most prominent 
representatives of deixis are of course deictic expressions: the deictic 
particle na (v&) in Modern Greek, demonstrative pronouns, adverbs 
like now and here. These are expressions which are of special interest 
to logicians and philosophers, expressions whose formal characteris- 
tics are described in terms of “context-dependence” and lack in vary- 
ing degrees of “descriptive content.” “Context-dependence,” “lack of 
descriptive content” — all these refer to what, in Peircian terms, could 
be described as indexical attachment to the extralinguistic context. 
And this attachment, in the case of primary deictic semiosis, is due to 
the natural interlock of the index with its object. For this reason the 
“content” of the index is holistic, amorphous. 

Ifthe pain cry is an index, formless and “without meaning” (Gonos, 
according to the ancient expression), indicating an immediate response 
to an experience of pain, the word pain ~ language ~ is the “alternative” 
to the holistic, deictic semiosis of the experience. It is a symbol, in 
Peirce’s terminology. In contrast to the scream, its meaning is analytical 
and not holistic, and for this reason its semantic content is structured. 
It does not constitute a response to a stimulus but rather a representa- 
tion or concept freed of the bonds of immediate experience. It is, in 
Deacon’s words (1997, 434), “an abstraction from indexically bound 
experience.” Opposite the “warm,” “on-line” deictic semiosis of the 
experience, with its holistic, formless, diffuse expressions, is placed the 
“cold,” “off-line” symbolic semiosis which signifies through represen- 
tations or concepts. It is precisely this contrast that defines the “leap” 
from the realm of primary, deictic necessity to the realm of secondary, 
representational/symbolic freedom, from the primary “warmth” of the 
index (and icon), to the secondary “light” of the symbol, to recall two 
old metaphors relating to the problematics of linguistic semiosis 
(according to Schopenhauer, cf. Vaysse 1999, 288, the will is “warmth”; 
the spirit, the intellect, “light”; cf. also von Humboldt 1988) and, more 
generally, of human subjectivity. 


2 The symbol 


But what is meant by symbol, representation, concept? What is at issue 
here is abstraction and generalization, a selective, abstracting process- 
ing of experience leading to generalizations, to categories. Concept- 
formation, as Vygotsky (1962, 76) observes, is based “on abstraction, on 
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the isolation and consideration of elements isolated from the concrete 
experience within which they are embedded. For concept-formation in 
its pure form, equally important roles are played by union and separa- 
tion.” “Generalization . . . reflects reality in quite another way than sen- 
sation and perception reflect it . . . the qualitative distinction between 
sensation and thought is the presence in the latter of a generalized 
reflection of reality” (1962, 5). When I use the word pain in the sentence 
I feel (a) pain, | am not referring to the experience of pain directly but 
rather through a generalization. What I am saying is that I feel a partic- 
ular version of the type of experience called pain. | refer to the particu- 
lar painful experience through an abstraction. This is the constitutional 
difference between the cry ~ the index - of pain and the word pain. In 
the case of the word, the reference to the experience is indirect, medi- 
ated by generalization and abstraction. In the case of the pain cry ~ the 
index ~ generalization and abstraction are absent. It is a matter of imme- 
diate response toa stimulus. The “leap” from primary to secondary sig- 
naling of experience — the transition from indexical to symbolic 
communication ~ is equivalent to the “leap” from the immediate, unme- 
diated semiosis of experience to its indirect, mediated semiosis. It is this 
difference which permits us to use the word “pain” without the feeling 
of pain. The concept, observes Piaget (1972, 273) “goes beyond the 
present . . . it evokes what lies outside the immediate perceptual and 
active field.” It is that which, according to medieval students of lan- 
guage, reveals the quidditas, the “essence.” and the ratio rerum, the 
“reason of things” (Pellerey 198g). This is precisely what is missing 
from the primary, iconic/indexical semiosis of immediate experience. 
The generalizing and abstracting character of human language 
explains why the sound structure of words ~ of linguistic signs — is not 
determined by their meaning, as is the case of vocalizations in primary 
signaling systems. Their meaning is a generalized and abstract 
reflection of experience, “an indirect reference” (Deacon 1997, 135); 
and not its direct semiosis in the form of a response to a stimulus. For 
this reason, the linguistic forms through which meanings are expressed 
~ the signifiers expressing the signifieds in modern terminology (see 
1.2) - have a conventional character, in the sense that they are not “moti- 
vated,” not determined, by the meanings they express. Thus is 
explained the variety of linguistic forms used to express the same mean- 
ings: sester, soewr, Schwester, etc. This is the famous principle of the 
arbitrariness of the linguistic sign, which is connected with the name 
of the founder of modern linguistics, the Swiss linguist F. de Saussure 
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(see 1.2). This structural principle of language is a consequence of the 
fact that language “works” with generalizations and abstractions, i.e., 
with meaning. But the generalizing and abstracting character of lan- 
guage explains yet another of its structural principles, one related to the 
arbitrariness to which we have already alluded: the fact that linguistic 
signs do not have a holistic, but rather an analytical, character. The cry 
of pain, has, as we have noted above, a holistic character in the sense 
that it signifies “as a whole,” in the form of response to stimulus, a par- 
ticular experience of pain. In contrast, the word pain is analyzable into 
sound units without meaning, phonemes, which in other combinations 
can express other meanings, e.g., pain, nape (the same units of sound) 
or painfrain, where the interchange p/r creates different meanings. 
This analytical character of language — its double articulation (see 1.2) 
(units of sound with no meaning, which when combined produce 
meaningful units of sound, i.e., morphemes) is to be sure connected 
with the fact that linguistic meanings are analytical (symbolic) elabora- 
tions of experience, and not holistic responses to stimuli, as in primary 
signaling systems. Language is not, according to modern terminology, 
a system in which signifier and signified are “blended” (blending 
system), but rather a system based on the combination of discrete units 
of sound (discrete combinational system, Pinker 1994). 

The analytical processing which creates the world of meanings ~ in 


“ 


contrast to the “meaningless” world of the ery ~ is that which, accord- 
ing to Pavlov, has “removed us from reality” (Wertsch 1985, 90), reality 
as it ls experienced by the animal world, or by the “animal” of our own 
nature: directly, in unmediated, deictic fashion, in terms of the primary 
scheme Stimulus-Response. This liberating “removal” — effected 
through the symbol — defines the (exclusively) human realm of freedom. 

Bickerton (1995, 56, 58) repeats essentially the same metaphor when 
he notes that language creates a protective “buffer zone” between man 
and reality. No such buffer zone appears elsewhere in the animal world: 
signaling systems function on-line, on the basis of the “here and now,” 
whereas language ~ the secondary signaling system ~ functions off-line 
(58). And Bickerton points out that it is here that we find the “paradox 


of consciousness”: “the more consciousness one has the more layers of 


processing divide one from the world” (1995, 86). Symbolic language, 
as Deacon notes (1997, 423), opens up the “world of the abstract.” 

For Hegel, linguistic semiosis — generalization and abstraction - is 
the “rainbow” crowning the “waterfall” of ever-changing sensory 
perception. Otherwise expressed, conceptual understanding is the 
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“murder of the thing” (ch. vit of the Phenomenology; see also Kojéve 
1980, 140). Language releases the subject from the bonds of experien- 
tal immediacy - bound to the “here and now.” The perceived, concrete 
thing “dies” from the wounds inflicted by generalization and abstrac- 
tion and yields its place to its generalized/abstracted reflection, the 
concept. The concept “dog,” to use the Hegelian example, is detached 
- through abstraction and generalization ~ from the perceived, actual 
dog and in this way, the thing perceived “dies.” The concept, the 
meaning, is its generalized and abstract “recollection.” “The word dog 
does not run, drink, and eat. . . And that is why the conceptual under- 
standing of empirical reality is equivalent to a murder” (Kojéve 1980, 
140). That which exists in the beginning, says Hegel (Kojéve 1980, 239), 
is not the universal, but the particular; not “table” in general but “this 
particular table.” Human beings negate - and in doing so become 


human ~ the particular, concrete character of an existing entity and 


detach it from its given “here and now” “causing it to move from the 


“ 


natural Cosmos into the Universe of Discourse”; from the “waterfall” 
of the ever-changing particular entity to the stable “rainbow” above it - 
the world of symbol and concept. “The Concept-word detaches itself 
from the sensible hic ef nunc. . . The Universe of Discourse (the World 
of Ideas) is the permanent rainbow which forms above a waterfall” 
(Kojéve 1980, 141-2). The word, he observes elsewhere, is simultane- 
ously negation and recollection of the thing. “Murder of the thing,” 
“negation and remembrance of the thing,” “rainbow,” “buffer zone”: all 
these metaphors are attempts to name the nature of language. 

For Peirce, the special nature of human language is located in its syz- 
bolic dimension. If the icon and index are connected with that to which 
they refer by means of natural likeness or natural participation, the 
symbol is defined by a characteristically indirect relation to its referent. 
Thought, notes Peirce (having in mind of course that form of thought 
which functions through symbols), is a sign leading not to an object, 
but to a thought which is the sign that interprets it. This is Peirce’s 
famous concept of the interpretant. The concept of the interpretant 
expresses essentially the indirect, mediated relation of human beings 
with the world. The circle of symbolic semiosis is a closed one: linguis- 
tic signs always refer to other signs, and not directly to their referent. 
And here Peirce uses, in his turn, a characteristic metaphor. Thought, 
he says, is a tissue of signs. To attempt to “unravel” this tissue is like 
trying to peel an onion in order to find the real onion. “We lead a life of 
signs,” “Man is a sign” (Peirce 1978, 248; 5.283, 5.313, 5-314). 
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3 Myths about the origin of language 


At this pointit is of interest to bring into our discussion two myths con- 
cerning language and its origin. The first is well known; it belongs to 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition: prelapsarian Adam’s naming of the 
birds and the beasts of the field. According to this tradition (Genesis 
11.6-9; cf. the discussion in Benjamin 1999) the historical languages are 
a product of the Fall ~ of sin. Divine semiosis, before the Fall, granted 
each being its own, exclusive name, which revealed in full its nature - 

its natural name. With the Fall - with sin - divine semiosis, which gave 
to each being its proper name, is replaced by historical, human semio- 
sis, where things no longer have proper names but simply, names. And 
these names, in contrast to the proper, natural names of divine semio- 
sis are but imperfect approximations to the nature of things. The tran- 
sition from the effortless, direct, divine semiosis of natural proper 
names to the laborious, imperfect, indirect, historical semiosis of names 
~ the transition from the realm of paradise to that of labor and ofhistory, 
the Fall - may be considered the mythical description, with a character- 
istic evaluative reversal, of the contrast between unmediated, primary, 
deictic semiosis (with proper names functioning as indices pointing 
directly to their referent) and symbolic, mediated semiosis. This myth 
is interesting in that it combines the painful withdrawal from the ume- 
less embrace of the Divine with the entrance of humans into the realm 
of history ~ the now laborious relation with the world ~ and the estab- 
lishment ofa new system of semiosis, the semiosis of names, essentially 
of the symbolic semiosis which makes up language. The encomium on 
the divine semiosis of natural, proper names and the elegy for its loss 
represent a nostalgia for the “lost paradise” of the direct, iconic/index- 
ical, unmediated relation to the world. We shall return at a later point 
to this elegy. 

The second myth about language which will concern us here 
belongs to the Brazilian tribes and has been studied by Lévi-Strauss 
(1964, 128-9). In the mythological systems of these tribes the source of 
language is considered to be laughter, the triumphant laughter that is 
connected in their myths with other important discoveries, such as the 
discovery of fire for use in cooking. If,in the myth of Babel, the forerun- 
ner of symbolic language is the deictic semiosis of divine proper names, 
in the Brazilian myth the source of symbolic language is to be found, 
once again, in deixis: in the holistic, affective, deictic semiosis of the cry. 
And in this belief, the humble natives of the Amazon are very close to 
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modern neuroscience. “Consciousness begins as a feeling” notes 
Damasio (1999, 312) and he characterizes this view as “the most star- 
tling idea” in his book. Werner and Kaplan (1963, 242), in discussing 
the ontogenesis of language (its acquisition by the child), point out that 
“it begins with a phase in which meanings are felt rather than cogni- 
tively apprehended.” For Peirce, the “prehistory” of the concept is to be 
found in sentiment and feeling, or as Deacon (1997, 453) puts it, Peirce 
appreciates “the constitutive role of reference, iconic and indexical ref- 
erence,” on which symbolic reference is grounded. 

But why, from the range of possible displays of emotion, is laughter 
selected as the source of human language? As analyzed by Lévi-Strauss, 
the reasons for the genetic intertwining of language and laughter are 
indicated by these tribes’ mythological system itself. This mythological 
system “explains,” Lévi-Strauss argues, the genetic intertwining of lan- 
guage and laughter. Laughter is an emotional display crying forth the 
triumph of freedom over necessity, as marked by the various cultural 
“discoveries” (fire, language). And in that sense it would seem to be the 
“rational” emotion par excellence, the one most closely related to lan- 
guage. Besides, animals do not laugh. This emotional display appears 
to belong exclusively to human beings, endowed with language (on this 
see also Deacon 1997, 53, 57; 61-2, 73, 236, 243, 246, 250, 419-21, 426). 

Here it is worth citing the observations of Lacan (1998, 331-2) and 
Kagan (1981, 56-7) on the function of smiling in early childhood. Lacan 
points out that it is ~ for the infant - “the first real communication” 
before language. The infant’s smile marks its first “triumph over imme- 
diacy” [Pau-dela de l’immédiat] in the sense of recording the recogni- 
tion of the stable role of the mother (chiefly) in satisfying the infant’s 
desires. This recognition is recorded in that “ever so special code” [ce 
code si spécial | that functions before language is acquired, a code none 
other than the first smile of the infant in the presence of those who “care 
for it, nourish it, respond to it” [qui le soignent, le nourissent, et lui 
répondent]. Lacan concludes by noting that crying, in contrast to 
smiling, is wof communication. Crying expresses anger and need. It is 
simply an “expression” of these [les pleurs sont une expression]. 

Kagan (1981) notes the development of the “mastery smile” in the 
young child between the ages of four and eighteen months. The child- 
ish mastery smile - which recalls the triumphant smile in the mythol- 
ogy of the Brazilian tribes — records the satisfaction at success at a 
“previously generated plan” in whose implementation the child has 
made a “prolonged investment ofa goal directed effort.” The phenom- 
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ena described by Kagan confirm, from a different perspective, Lacan’s 
conclusion: the relation of smiling with the triumph over animal imme- 
diacy. Here precisely is to be found the link joining laughter with the 
ideal tool for overcoming primary semiosis, i.e., symbolic language. 

The attraction of the Brazilian myth lies in its startling recognition 
of all the components of the phenomenon of language. The emancipat- 
ing dimension of language as well as its “immersion” in the older, pre- 
linguistic, indexical realm of emotions are described through the 
mediation of an emotional display, laughter, which combines old with 
new: as a non-linguistic emotional manifestation ~ a cry ~ it belongs to 
the older realm of necessity uniting us with our animal origins. But at 
the same time, asa triumphant shout of victory over necessity, it belongs 
to the realm of freedom, and freedom cannot be conceived of in the 
absence of language and rationality. 

The two myths we have discussed summarize ~ in mythical fashion, 
to be sure - the problematic of linguistic semiosis, of symbolic language. 
The prehistory of the symbol - its ancestry ~ is located in deixes, in the 
primary, unmediated mode of connecting to experience or, as Deacon 
puts it (1997, 99), “symbolic reference emerges from a ground of non- 
symbolic referential processes.” Here, of course Deacon echoes Peirce, 
for whom symbolic semiosis is “grounded” in the icon and the index. 
The “Odyssey” of linguistic semiosis, Peirce notes, begins with sensa- 
tion and feeling ~ the icon and the index. The linguistic sign always has 
a triple constitution, iconic, deictic, symbolic, and its constitution 
reflects the trimodal relationship between the subject and the sur- 
rounding world. This trimodal relation corresponds to the three basic 
categories of Peirce’s philosophy: Firstness, Secondness, and 7 hirdness 
(Peirce 1.25, 1.526, 1.537, 2.86, 5.66, 5.119, 5-47). Firstness and 
Secondness correspond to the prehistory and proto-history of semio- 
sis. Firstness is the direct, unmediated, sensory experience. It is char- 
acterized by density and immediacy; it is the “sui generis aroma” of the 
object (1.25, 1.531) as experienced by the subject. Secondness repre- 
sents the active encounter of subject and object, the beginning of inten- 
tional action. And this constitutes the antechamber of symbolic 
cognition. Thirdness is precisely the realm of the symbol, the realm of 
generalization and abstraction, the synthesis and the overcoming of 
Firstness and Secondness. 

The iconic and indexical components of the linguistic sign are the 
reflections of Firstness and Secondness. Its abstract and generalized 
content, that which makes it a symbol, is the contribution of Thirdness. 
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The “mixing” of these three ingredients — icon, index, symbol - in 
varying analogies ~ is at the same time a “recapitulation” of the course 
of evolution of semiosis within the very structure of the linguistic sign. 
As Deacon points out (1997, 78), following the Peircian line of thought, 
“symbols are constituted by relationships among indices (and there- 
fore also icons).” “One of Peirce’s most fundamental insights [is that] 
the difference between different modes of reference (i.e., iconic, index- 
ical, symbolic) can be understood in terms of levels of interpretation” 
(1997, 73). Language is “a symbolic recoding of iconic and indexical 
relationships” (1997, 302). 

Here a parenthesis is required. Peirce’s views concerning linguistic 
semiosis and its “genealogy” are quite close to views both ancient and 
modern, the latter of which belong to the realm of science rather than 
to that of philosophical reasoning. Peirce’s views about the 
iconic/deictic components of symbolic semiosis coincide with the 
medieval position (Thomas Aquinas; cf. Pellerey 1989) on the “phan- 
tasma” ~ the image of the thing ~ as a link between that which is per- 
ceived and its generalized/abstract reflection — the symbol (see also 
Deacon 1997, 265 on the neural and behavioral correlates of imagery 
and its role as mnemonic support of symbols). Vygotsky (1962, 74) 
speaks of the struggle among symbol, index, and icon that “gave birth 
to the name.” Piaget considers as “key” for the understanding of the 
phenomenon of cognition, as revealed in symbolic language, the con- 
cepts of “assimilation” and “accommodation.” As Bates (1979, 57) 
notes, “in Piaget’s theory all thought is regarded as internalized action 
formed by assimilation and accommodation to an objective reality” (cf. 
also Piaget 1972, 1953). 

The connection of the young child with the surrounding world 
begins from contact through its senses: e.g., the infant nurses at its 
mother’s breast and then attempts, “blindly,” to extend this activity to 
other objects. This is the process of assimilation. Accommodation is the 
process whereby the infant’s lips are adapted to the particularities of 
new objects towards which it is instinctively drawn. “Contact with the 
object,” Piaget (1953, 29-30) notes, “modifies the activity of the reflex.” 
Itis not difficult to see the correspondence between Peirce’s philosoph- 
ical approach and Piaget’s scientific analysis: the “blind,” sensory, 
instinctive assimzlation of Piaget corresponds to the Firstness of Peirce, 
to this “primitive” (2.90), “irresponsible,” “free,” “originality” (2.86). 
Accommodation corresponds to Secondness, the category of “reaction” 
(5-66) and “struggle” (5.45). Ificon is “an affair of suchness,” the index 
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is “a reactional sign” (5.75). And from this creative struggle between 
Firstness and Secondness, between assimilation and accommodation, 
will be born, as synthesis and overcoming of both, Thirdness, Peirce’s 
symbolic thought or Piaget’s “intelligent adaptation” (1972, 84). 


4 Metaphor 


Peirce’s analysis of semiosis highlights (and this is atypical of western 

thinking about the nature of language: Johnson 1987; Vaysse 1999) the 

constituent interweaving of icon/index and symbol, between “warmth” 

and “light,” to recall the old metaphors on the nature of language. 

However, the symbol is not the “cold” imprint of man’s relationship 

with the world; it reflects his laborious, experiential, historical relation- 

ship with it. This “warmth” is preserved in the “obscure,” deictic com- 
ponents of the linguistic sign; components which remind us that the 

secret of semiosis — every form of semiosis — is movement towards. As 
Kierkegaard (Furth 1987, 1) would say, “desire exists only when the 
object exists; the object exists only when desire exists; desire and object 
are a pair of twins, neither of which can come into the world the least 
moment before the other” (see also Vygotsky 1962, 150). And in move- 
ment towards is found precisely the function of deixis. Deixis, is the 
Archaic matrix of symbolic language ~ of abstraction and generaliza- 
tion. And the umbilical cord connecting the two is never completely 
severed. For Cicero (De oratore) this distant deictic origin ~ the cry - 

echoes as cantus obscurior, as an “obscure song,” in every language act 
(see Agamben 1991, 69). For St. Augustine (De ¢rinitate 9.10.15), lan- 
guage is cum amore notitia (Agamben 1991, 122), “a notation with love.” 
If one wants to observe practically “with the naked eye” the effect, and 
the effectiveness, of this amor ~ echo of the primary cantus obscurior, 
the cry - which permeates the symbolic notitia, they need only turn to 
an area of language, ignored by the leading “paradigms” of linguistic 
thought, both older and more recent (Johnson 1987; Cohen 1978). 
What I have in mind here is the metaphor. The metaphor is the best tes- 
timony of amor, ofwarmth, deictic warmth, which permeates the appar- 
ently “cold” generalizations and abstractions that compose the symbol 
~ human language. For example, how is the metaphorical phrase bright 
person connected with the literal phrase bright day? That which is made 
obvious in the metaphorical phrase — and which produces it - is the 
amor, the deictic, affective warmth which “surrounds” the concept 
“light.” And this deictic warmth is the “recollection,” within symbolic 
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language which “removes us from reality,” of the primary warmth with 
which the experience of light, is associated: the pleasant feeling which 
the experience of light generates, in contrast to the unpleasant feeling — 
fear - which is generated by the experience of darkness. Thus we have 
metaphors like dark, black thoughts. Within the “warmth” which 


imbues the concept of light or darkness is preserved the “memory” of 


the primary, deictic relationship with the world. As the neurophysiolo- 
gists A. and H. Damasio (1992, 65) note, “the brain does not record only 
aspects of external reality. It also records the manner in which it explores 
and responds to the world” (cf. also 1.3). This scientific view is no 
different from the philosophical view of Peirce, as we have already pre- 
sented it. For Peirce, the symbol — generalization and abstraction, 
Thirdness ~ is “grounded” in the icon and the index, in Firstness and 
Secondness. The “awakening” of deictic warmth — of the “indexical 
power ofa word” (Deacon 1997, 80) ~ in metaphor reveals the workings 


of Firstness and Secondness within Thirdness, the affective “warp” of 


the symbolic “woof,” the constituent mixing of perception/emotion and 
representation/concept, the notitia cum amore. And the difference 
between the metaphorical and literal or, more precisely, between the 
“living” and “dead” metaphor, is quite simply that in the literal, the 
deictic warmth is invisible, “dormant.” But it is not absent. Otherwise, 
its “awakening” in metaphor would be impossible. 

Adorno, ina letter to Benjamin ({1955] 1994, 265-6) commenting on 
the concept of “aura” which was of concern to Benjamin, observes that: 
“Is not the aura always the trace of the forgotten human element ofa thing 

. 2” “Things retain something of the human glance which has rested 
upon them,” in Proust’s famous formulation, The “awakening” ~ in 
living metaphor ~ of the deictic warmth or “indexical power” permeat- 
ing the concept may be considered equivalent to the visibility of the aura, 
or to the human “glance” bestowed upon things. And this “awakening” 
shows that the “enlightened” world of generalization and abstraction - 
of symbols ~ is never torn asunder from its relationship with the diffuse, 
obscure world of perception and feeling - the icon and the index. 
Deacon’s seminal book (1997), already repeatedly referred to, docu- 
ments, from a neural point of view, the iconic and indexical “bases” of 
the symbol. The “sterilization” of the symbol - through the marginaliz- 
ing of the metaphor as a tool for special purposes, chiefly poetry - 
shrinks and distorts the phenomenon of language. The deictic “aura” 
surrounding the concept - “visible” in metaphor — demonstrates in dra- 
matic fashion the relation of warmth and light in linguistic semiosis. In 
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this relation is to be found the answer to the question of its distant 
origins, as well as its role in the construction of human subjectivity. 

It is characteristic that Descartes, the prime representative of the 
dualist tradition that separates cognition and emotion, body and mind, 
nevertheless feels obliged to note that the “passions of the soul” [pas- 
sions de l’Ame] “strengthen and extend thought’s duration” [fortifient 
et font durer en Pame les pensées] (Descartes 1995, 152). It is worth 
comparing this observation of Descartes, with the views of Hamann, an 
extreme ideological opponent of rationalism, particularly as it was for- 
mulated during the Enlightenment: “Passion alone gives to abstrac- 
tions. . . hands, feet, wings . . 2” (Berlin 1994, 61). 

We will dwell a bit longer on the topic of metaphor and its contribu- 
tion to a deeper and fuller understanding of the nature of language. 
According to Arendt (Benjamin 1992, 19), the metaphor “gives back” 
to the word its “sensory substructure.” According to Ricoeur, metaphor 
“shows,” it “makes us see” (1975, 49). “It is based on likeness, but at the 
level of emotions: expressing one situation by means of another, the 
metaphor ‘transfuses’ to the heart of this situation the feelings belong- 
ing to the original situation” [repose . . . sur la ressemblance, mais au 
niveau de sentiments: en symbolisant une situation par le moyen d’une 
autre, la métaphore “infuse” au coeur de la situation symbolisée les sen- 
timents attachés a la situation qui symbolize] (1975, 241). Metaphor is 
based on a “transfer of emotions” [transfer de sentiments]. 

“Awakening” of the sensory substructure of the word, “transfer/trans- 
fusion” of feelings. To these formulations may be added a series of 
others attempting to name, in analogous fashion, the nature of meta- 
phor: “visibility of language/iconicity of language” (Ricoeur 1978, 145), 
“dreamwork of language” (Davidson 1978, 31), the “palpability” of lin- 
guistic signs (Jakobson 1981, 25). All these approaches may be trans- 
lated using the terms of the analysis we have already proposed: the 
metaphor “awakens” the iconic and indexical dimension of symbolic 
semiosis, the index (and the icon) with which the symbol is imbued. It 
is on this basis that the “transfer/transfusion” of feelings occurs. 

In the depths of symbolic language there echoes in the form of amor 
the cantus obscurior - the primordial cry ~ as signaling intention which 
finds its explosive consummation in human speech, whichis not satisfied 
with deixis and the animal attraction to things or with its repulsion from 
these, but goes beyond it through the qualitative transformation of this 
primordial signaling intention to symbolic representations or concepts. 
This qualitative leap, however, does not “strain” representations of their 
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deictic “juice.” The cry continues to exist within the linguistic represen- 
tation. It is precisely this mixing ~ and the tension it generates — which is 
thrown into relief in metaphor. The metaphorical “adventures” of lin- 
guistic semiosis, the “transfer of emotions” which creates new represen- 
tations, are always a function of this mixing, one which preserves, as 
Anjieu (1993a, 4) would si 


y, the connection between (linguistic) sign and 

the bodily basis of experience. For this reason the metaphor is not equiv- 
alent toa “cold” comparison (simile) which respects the discrete concep- 
tual boundaries (X is like Y), but rather amounts to identification, to the 
canceling of these boundaries (X is Y). According to Riceeur (1975, 37; 
222) this is essentially the Aristotelian conception of metaphor rather 
than its later (from Quintilian onwards) misinterpretation, Le., the view 
of metaphor as an abbreviated simile. Exactly the opposite is the case, 
notes Ricoeur: “the simile is a developed metaphor” [la comparaison et 
une métaphore développée]. 

But what does identification mean, as defining characteristic of meta- 
phor? It means the “undermining,” even “subversion,” of the concep- 
tual discreteness which forms the basis of symbolic language. It 
amounts to a primary form of generalization by means of which experi- 
ence is organized (see Vygotsky and Piaget, below). When I say Johnny 
is a pig, the word ts appears to violate (in contrast with the like of the 
simile), to “scorn,” in Riceeur’s wording (1975, 31, 250), conceptual 
boundaries. This is precisely what led philosophers like Locke and 
Hobbes to the proscription of metaphor. According to Hobbes 
(Leviathan, pt. 1, ch. 4), metaphor violates the “established” meanings 
of words, the “senses . . . they are ordained for.” According to Locke 
(1961, 105-6), metaphors and other rhetorical devices should be stigma- 
tized because they “insinuate wrong ideas, move the passions and 
thereby mislead the judgement, and so indeed are perfect cheats.” What 
is expressed in their views is a position with a long tradition (Johnson 
1987; Cohen 1978) which proscribes the “warm,” deictic components of 
symbolic semiosis. It denies exactly this creative “undermining” ofsym- 
bolic “regularity” represented by metaphorical identification, which, in 
Ricoeur’s words (1975, 137), “does not consist in the perception of the 
order ofa structure, but in its ‘oblivion’, in eliminating . . . most of the 
attributes which the metaphorical term evokes in us in its normal usage” 
[elle ne consiste pas a apercevoir l’ordre d’une structure mais a oublier, 
a éliminer . . . plusieurs attributs que le term métaphorisée évoque en 
nous dans son emploi normal]. “To call a line of people a ‘queue’ is 
equivalent to ignoring all the other conceptual characteristics apart from 
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length” [appeler une file “une queue,” c'est négliger tous les traits con- 
ceptuels saufla forme longue] (1975, 137). The metaphor is the “concep- 
tion of identity within difference, but in a pre-conceptual manner” {la 
saisie de Pidentique dans les différences . . . mais sur un mode précon- 
ceptuel] (1975, 253). What does “pre-conceptual manner” mean? It 
means, one can argue, the iconic/indexical origin of metaphorical 
identification that coexists ~ in perpetual tension — with the analyses and 
separation of symbolic language. In Vygotsky's (1962) terminology, the 
metaphor may be considered as the active survival of the complexive cog- 
nition - which continues to be determined by the sensory perception of 
experience, by “stimulus generalization” (Deacon 1997, 90) - within 
conceptual cognition, which is based on the symbol, on generalization 
and abstraction. Metaphor represents the “dense” dimension of “ana- 
lytic,” discrete, symbolic semiosis (on Goodman’s distinction between 
dense and discrete signs, see Ricoeur 1978, 157). To analytic semiosis, as 
represented by the symbol, is “opposed” the dense semiosis of meta- 
phor. And this “opposition” completes linguistic semiosis. According 
to Piaget (1972, 210-11) metaphor is the testimony of deictic cognition, 
ofa sort of cognition which is, as he says, “pre-logical and not. . . anti- 
logical.” This type of cognition generalizes - it “gives a common 
meaning to a number of distinct objects” ~ on the basis of “affective 
schemas,” a “transfer of feelings” as Ricoeur would say (see above). 
Generalizations on the basis of affective schemas ~ deictic semiosis ~ “do 


not achieve the same degree of generalization and abstraction as logical 


schemas” ~ as symbolic semiosis. But it is in just this insufficiency” that 
is found the essence of metaphor, as indexical/iconic “grounding” ~ and 
completion ~ of the symbol. 

From the perspective of psychoanalysis, in its Lacanian version, 
metaphorical identification is “the place where we must locate the pri- 
mordial dimension of human language” [le lieu of nous devons situer 
la dimension primordiale dans le langage humain] (Lacan 1998, 80). We 
will have the opportunity to discuss below the role of this “primordial 
dimension of human language” in the formation of the human psyche, 
according to the psychoanalytic approach. For the moment, what is 
important to note is that the “primordiality” of metaphor is due to the 
fact that this process is set in motion by the “primordial” ingredients of 
symbolic semiosis ~ by detxts (and imagery). And it is this dimension 
which prevents ~ if one can put it in such terms ~ the “failure of the 
concept” [I’échec du concept] (1998, 65), the “failure” of symbolic 
semiosis. It is exactly this important dimension of linguistic semiosis 
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that is ignored by approaches that “sterilize” the symbol from its 
iconic/indexical ingredients. This “sterilization” amounts to a 
Procrustean deformation of language, to a “symbolic compulsion” 
(Deacon 1997, 438) which fails “to appreciate the constitutive role of 
lower forms of reference, iconic and indexical reference . . . kicks the 
ladder away after climbing up to the symbolic realm and then imagines 
that there never was a ladder in the first place. This leaves symbolic ref- 
erence ungrounded” (1997, 453). 


5 The historicity of linguistic meaning 


The above discussion attempted to show, following the Peircian 
insights, that the nature of symbolic language is defined by the mixing 
of symbol and index, analytic and holistic, digital and analogical, 
feeling and representation. The deictic dimension of the concept — as 
revealed characteristically in metaphor ~ reveals simultaneously the 
deeper causal source of linguistic semiosis. As Vygotsky (1962, 150) 
notes, “thought itselfis engendered . . . by our desires and needs, our 
interests and emotions. Behind every thought there is an affective-voli- 
tional tendency, which holds the answer to the last ‘why’ in the analysis 
of thinking.” Language and thought, he continues (1962, 150-1), must 
be approached in the same way that an actor approaches his role. It is 
not enough to learn the “words,” he must also learn the motives which 
give birth to the words, the emotions with which they are imbued. The 
“words” are what Vygotsky calls “meaning” i.e., the cognitive/repre- 
sentational contents of the concept. The “motives,” the “emotions with 
which the words are imbued,” are the deictic/affective dimension, the 
“aura” of meaning, what Vygotsky calls “sense.” 

Precisely this deeper purpose “permeates” ~ “warms” - linguistic 
semiosis and defines its historicity, its determination by the active 
engagement of subject with object. Language, notes Cassirer (1953, 40). 
does not reflect the “objective character of things, but the forms of 
human practices.” Luria (1976, 25) similarly points out that “. . . any 
thought set in train by a particular motive is subjective, in the sense that 
it picks up out from the situation under consideration one particular 
aspect essential to the subject, in which the subject is affectively inter- 
ested. That was why Vygotsky distinguished between the concepts of 
meaning . . . and sense.” According to Bergson, “from the infinitely 
vast field of our virtual knowledge we have selected to turn into actual 
knowledge, whatever concerns our action upon things; the rest we have 
neglected” (Ogden and Richards 1972, 154). 
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If metaphor is a critical testimony of the historicity of language, of 
the deeper “sense” which “permeates” symbolic “meaning,” it is not 
the only one. Another is the “gaps” in linguistic semiosis. Why for 
example is there no word which we use to refer - in a general and 
abstract manner, there being no other way of doing so - to the big toe 
of our left foot and to our right ear taken together? The absence of such 
a concept is due, evidently, to the absence of any purpose which such a 
linguistic meaning could serve. And, to the extent that nothing moves - 
motivates ~ towards this aspect of reality, it ts not signified. Here is 
absent what St. Augustine would call amor, as a presupposition for 
notttia and what Peirce would call index (and icon) as a presupposition 
for the symbol. The interlock of amor and notitia expresses the histo- 
ricity of symbolic semiosis. 


6 The proposition 


The symbol cannot be comprehended without the proposition. For 
Peirce, every sign of human language is essentially a proposition and, 
further, part of a syllogism. Syntax, i.e., the proposition, is “the very 
core of human language,” notes Bickerton (1995, 27 ff., 38), and is 
absent from the primary signaling systems. Kristeva (1974, 41) distin- 
guishes semiotics [sémiotique], the primary semiosis of experience, 
“drives and their articulations” [les pulsions et leurs articulations}, 
from s¢gnification, the secondary semiosis of experience. “Semiosis,” 
she observes, “is always a function ofa proposition or ajudgment” [. . . 
domaine de la signification qui est toujours celui d’une proposition ou 
d'un jugement]. And to return to Peirce, “a proposition is a sign which 
distinctly indicates the object which it denotes . . .” (1931-5, 2-95; 1978, 
142-3; see also Tiercelin 1993, 284 ff.). In this definition the critical 
concept is that denoted by the adverb distinctly. The “mode” in which 
a proposition works is analysis, discreteness, separation. And this is the 
essence of the analytical, symbolic semiosis: the symbol, in contrast to 
primary forms of semiosis, distinguishes and separates. The concepts 
symbol (in Peirce’s sense of the term) and proposition are, essentially, 
synonymous. And the analytic mode of the proposition is that which 
“removes us from reality” (to recall Pavloy’s formulation). 

The issue is posed in basically the same terms for Hegel who com- 
pares the sensory perception of experience (and sensory perception is, 
to be sure, “older” than language) to linguistic semiosis. When I see a 
red apple, he says, I see it specifically and holistically. This is the manner 
in which sensory perception operates. But when I utter the sentence 
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The apple is red, then a particular and holistic sensory perception has 
been transformed into an abstract/generalized, analytic semiosis. I speak 
about a particular apple in the terms of a concept, through generaliza- 
tion and abstraction, and the color has been separated from the entity 
“apple.” The “cloud” of sensory perception has been “liquefied” into 
separate “drops” (on this metaphor, see Vygotsky 1962, 75). 

At this point, we had best return to metaphor. As Johnson (1987, 105) 
notes, “the metaphor reaches down below the level of propositions into 
the massive embodied dimension of our being.” The metaphor repre- 
sents the “non-propositional side of meaning” (1987, 72); it is an “ana- 
logical” mental process set in motion by the “embodied,” sensory 
“base” of our existence. The “directness” of metaphorical meaning lies 
precisely in the fact that it “echoes” older, prepropositional modes of 
meaning ~ those of the icon and the index. And for this reason it “pre- 
serves” the bonds with the experiential basis of language and cognition. 
The contrast between proposition and metaphor, symbol and 
index/icon defines the deeper “scenario” of linguistic semiosis. The 
comparison of metaphor and simile is a characteristic example of this 
contrast. The simile belongs wholly to propositional logic: the X ¢s lake 
Y of the simile declares a likeness, without “violating” the discreteness 
of concepts. In contrast, the metaphor “opposes” the proposition, 
which is based on analysis and separation. The ts of the metaphor 
(Johnny és a pig) “conflates” the concepts involved. If simile declares, 
respecting the conceptual boundaries of propositional language, meta- 
phor shows, directly, experientially, “subversively,” with respect to the 
proposition and the discreteness which defines it: metaphor “inti- 
mates” what the simile tells (Davidson 1978, 37). And this mixture of 
declaring|telling and showing/intimating is the deepest essence of lan- 
guage. The proposition which declares/tells, is “blind” without 
showing/deixts which preserves the ties between the symbol and its 
iconic/indexical foundations. And metaphor is a linguistic domain 
where these ties become “visible.” 


7 The ontogenesis of language 


But, how does the proposition arise? The ontogenesis of language (its 
acquisition by the young child) is extremely helpful in approaching this 
question (see 1.7). Here it should be noted that although the ontogen- 
esis of language cannot be considered a “repetition” of its phylogenetic 
course, it nevertheless presents important analogies with it (on this 
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important topic and the evidence from contemporary genetics and evo- 
lutionary theory see Bates 1979, 25-32). 

As is well known young children utter their first “words” (one-word 
stage) around the first year, and at around the second year (from eight- 
een months and onward) produce their first examples of sentences 
(two-word stage; see Cattell 2000, 1-11). The sentence, thus, appears 
considerably later than the child’s “baptism” in speech. 

Before it reaches the age of one year, the infant is still in the realm of 
the cry, the realm of the primary, unmediated, deictic semiosis of expe- 
rience. The characteristic manifestation of this form of semiosis (which 
continues to accompany us during borderline moments of our adult life 
when we have full use of language) is crying (on laughter, see the dis- 
cussion above). Crying expresses pain, the need for a change in posi- 
tion (the infant is not yet able to make many coordinated movements), 
hunger. But this primary form of semiosis is not limited to the cry. 
Experience is signified through other bodily means as well, means 
which have the same characteristics as the cry, i-e., they signify in an 
unmediated, deictic manner, and they constitute responses to sumuli. 
One such manifestation is that of the infant’s relieving itself. This 
bodily function can also signify a variety of responses to environmental 
stimuli (fear, joy, etc.). To this issue we shall return. For the time being 
we should note that this primary form of semiosis continues, like 
crying, to coexist with secondary, linguistic semiosis and marks border- 
line moments of our existence at which linguistic semiosis “collapses,” 
to yield its place to primary semiosis. Such moments of collapse are 
portrayed in phrases such as He was scared shitless and He pissed his 
pants laughing. 

The journey from vocalization to speech ~ as this makes its appear- 
ance around the first year of age ~ is characterized by a series or inter- 
mediate accomplishments along the way. Around the second to the 
third month of the infant’s life there appears ~ parallel with crying ~ the 
production of sound sequences (consonant + vowel, cooing; Cattell 
2000, 3-4). These sequences do not have the agonized characteristics 
of crying; rather, they seem to constitute a pleasurable activity for the 
child. These sequences “remind” us of language, but they are not yet 
sounds belonging to the specific language spoken by the child’s family. 
At around the age of five to six months infants begin to explore the 
sounds they can produce and this activity - once again ~ is connected 
with pleasurable feelings. The baby produces different types of conso- 


nants and vowels and arranges these in syllables. At around the age of 
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eight months or slightly thereafter children enter a new phase of 


“experimentation” with sounds: they begin to produce sound “pat- 
terns” characterized by their repeatability, e.g., babababa, gagaga. 
These patterns become more complex in the course of time. This phase 
~ babbling - continues until the completion of the child’s first year 
(occasionally, until the eighteenth month) and does not disappear upon 
the appearance of language (on babbling see Deacon 1997, 251). 

The course of development we have described defines the prelingu- 
istic period in the process of the child’s acquisition of language: the 
primitive, deictic cry seeks an encounter with meaning (and it is cer- 
tainly the case that this quest is set in motion by some form of biologi- 
cal programming; Chomsky 2000; for a critical discussion of this issue 
see Deacon 1997, 349 ff.), its transformation to signifiers which express 
signifieds (see 1.2). The index is gradually becoming a symbol. This 
phase illustrates the priority of the meaningless, deictic vocalization 
which signals directly, “here and now.” In this lies “the primitive char- 
acter of the signifier in relation to meaning” [le caractére primitif du 
signifiant au rapport au sens], in Lacan’s phrasing (1998, 84). As Lacan 
again notes, “in the beginning the signifier . . . is destined to express 
some demand” [au début le signifiant . . . est fait pour exprimer une 
demande]. This primitive cry of need and demand defines the prelin- 
guistic consciousness (core-consciouness, Damasio 1999, 122), which is 
connected to the experience immediately, on the basis of the schema 
Stumulus-Response. And this primary semiosis of experience is not lost 
in the discreteness and clarity of the emergent linguistic semiosis. It 
lives on as the “dim,” diffuse, indexical “warmth” within the “bright” 
world of language, as “inheritance” and “remembrance” of the prelin- 
guistic semiotic “chora” (the phraseology used by Kristeva 1974, 41) in 
the realm of linguistic semiosis. The cry ~ “this prelinguistic and para- 
linguistic body language” [ce langage préverbal et paraverbal qu’est le 
langage du corps], according to Dolto (quoted in Frangois 1999, 125) 
“echoes” through the symbol. It is, in Lacan’s phrasing, lalangue (a 
neologism chosen to recall the prelinguistic infant cooing and bab- 
bling; see above) which “echoes” through language. This primary form 
of semiosis ~ which signifies in a direct, unmediated way ~ is sought in 
movements towards the boundaries of language, like poetry or magical 
language (to this question we will return below; but see also Fonagy 


1983; Delbe 1995; Agamben 1991, 68-9; Anjieu 1993a, 1993b). 
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8 Prelanguage, proto-language, language 


The appearance, around the age of one, of the child’s first “words” 
(one-word stage) marks the transition from the prelanguage of the 
“meaningless” cry to proto-language (on the latter concept see also 
Bickerton 1990, 122 ff., 164; Deacon 1997, 328). The first recognizable 
language productions of small children relate to events in which they 
are involved in their everyday life. Children perceive these events holis- 
tically: they perceive that they are made up of distinguishable parts, but 
these parts do not exist apart from one another, one without the other. 
Children have their first elementary analysis of experience into events 
that concern them, but these events exist holistically (Nelson 1985, 121). 

The “words” the child uses in this phase record precisely this holis- 
tic perception of experience: they do not refer to objects, to distinct 
parts (of wholes), nor do they distinguish between object/action, but 
rather they express indivisible representations of events. To provide 
some concrete examples: when, while watching cars go by a child this 
age utters the word fufi, the form approximating (in Greek child talk) 
the morphology of the related word in adult language (aftokincto, car), 
this word expresses the entire event — the movement of automobiles 
which the child is observing. It does not express, in the way that occurs 
in the language of adults, the concept “automobile,” distinguished from 
the concept of motion. The automobile and its movement constitute a 
unified, indivisible event and the “word” which records this is simulta- 
neously both noun and verb — the grammatical distinction does not yet 
exist (Nelson 1985, 121). Correspondingly, the “word” shots, which the 
English-speaking toddler of this age utters as she has her shoes and 
socks put on, expresses the entire event — socks, shoes, and the actions 
connected with these - without separation of the related entities from 
the related actions (Nelson 1985, 59). 

The examples provided are sufficient to demonstrate that the first 
recognizable “words” which a child begins to utter at about one year 


of age testify to a holistic perception of experience, and that they 


signify — name ~ entire, undivided, events. This holistic perception of 


experience is “expressed” through holistic “words,” i.e., one-word 
expressions referring to these whole, undifferentiated, events. These 
first “words” of child talk have only the appearance of resemblance to 
the words of adult language, given that their content requires sen- 
tences in order to be “translated” into adult language. They are words- 
as-sentences or better, to avoid both terms, which for this phase in the 
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development of children’s language allude anachronistically to dis- 
tinctions that have not yet emerged, they are holophrastic expressions, 
linguistic “monoliths” or monoremes, to use the expression of Werner 
and Kaplan (1963, 265). 

From these holophrastic expressions there will later emerge (from 
the eighteenth month onwards) the distinction of word/sentence with 
the analysis of holistic, undivided experience, the distinction of the 
object from the ways in which it exists, and the distinction between 
object and action. As Nelson (1985, 189) observes, it is event structure, 


and not object structure, which is primary. The linguistic reflection of 


this analysis, of the replacement of undifferentiated, holistic perception 
of experience by an articulated totality, will be expressed through the 
“analysis” of one-word holophrastic expressions, with the distinctions 
of noun/verb, word/sentence. The holistic perception of experience - 
this “undifferentiated synthesis” as von Humboldt would say — which 
is expressed by the holophrastic expression, will be replaced by a 
differentiated synthesis, expressed by the sentence. The holophrastic 
“word” is the primary mold of the sentence. As Vygotsky (1962, 126) 
notes, “A child’s thought, precisely because it is born as a dim, amor- 
phous whole, must find expression in a single word. As his thought 
becomes more differentiated, the child is less apt to express it in single 
words but constructs a composite whole. Conversely, progress in 
speech to the differentiated whole of a sentence helps the child’s 
thoughts to progress from a homogeneous whole to well-defined parts 
...the child starts from the whole . . . and only later begins to master 
the separate semantic units, the meanings of words, and to divide his 
formerly undifferentiated thought into those units.” 

We shall have to insist a litte longer on the topic of holophrasis, this 
Archaic ancestor of adult language. If, to recall Pavlov, the second sig- 
naling system, language, “removes us from reality,” in the case of the 
holophrastic stage of children’s language, this “removal” — and, the 
forces which set it in motion (generalization and abstraction) - is still in 
its earliest stages. The holistic, undifferentiated perception of experi- 
ence conveyed through holophrastic expressions still preserves a vivid 
“recollection” of its origins in the primary, indexical/iconic, holistic, 
sense-based semiosis of experience, from “iconic proto-thoughts” 
[protopensées imagées] (Tisseron 1993). And this “recollection” is not 
validated solely by the holistic, undifferentiated pattern of this early 
analysis of experience and its linguistic expression, but also by a series 
of other characteristics with which it coexists. First of all, these early 
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holophrastic expressions coexist with the extralinguistic context 
within which they are uttered. They are “tied to the concrete,” in accor- 
dance with Werner and Kaplan’s phrase (1963; see also Kagan 1981, 65, 
6g). As Piaget (1972) would say, they are (still) characterized by the 
“mobility” of the index and not yet by the “fixity” of the symbol. The 
holophrastic “word” shots, for example, which the English-speaking 
toddler utters when her shoes and socks are put on, is originally uttered 
only when the related event occurs. Some time will be needed before 
the child begins to utter this expression divorced from the event with 
which it is connected (on the process of decontextualization from the 
particular spatio-temporal context see Wertsch 1985, 95 ff.). This sep- 
arating process takes place gradually. The first degree of detachment is 
accomplished when children utter the holophrastic word to express 
their hopes that the related action/event will take place. And it is com- 
pleted when the related expression is uttered in the absence of any con- 
nection with the related activity (Nelson 1985). The original use of the 
expression ~ its necessary coexistence with the concrete event to which 
it refers — shows that for the young child it functions as a sort of index. 
It would be a mistake, notes Vygotsky (Wertsch 1985, 97; see also Thao 
1984) for us to consider that “the word has meaning for the child . . . 
the word is initially an indicator. The word as an indicator is the 
primary function in the development of speech, from which all others 
may be derived.” The transition from the semantically diffuse, holoph- 
rastic word, which simply orients one towards some (holistically 
reflected) experience, to the fully formed word of adult language, which 
is not limited to the deictic function but analyzes the experience and 
reflects it in a generalized and abstract manner, this transition from 
word-as-index, glued to reality, to word-as-symbol (on the distinction 
between index-symbol in Vygotsky see Wertsch 1985), which “removes 
us from reality,” is accomplished through the gradual detachment of the 
“word” from the concrete extralinguistic context with which it is con- 
nected, with the generalization of its use. This gradual detachment - 
abstraction ~ ofholophrastic expressions from their specific extralingu- 
istic context of use, from the “totality of concrete experience in which 
they are embedded” (Vygotsky 1962, 76), is that which leads to the tran- 
sition from diffuse, holistic, indexical semiosis to the precise, analytic, 
symbolic semiosis of the “adult” word. Let us recall again the English- 
speaking child’s one-word expression “shots,” discussed above. It 
signifies in a deictic, holistic fashion the activity of some adult putting 
on the child’s socks and shoes (and perhaps whatever else might be 
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associated with this activity). As we have seen, this expression is grad- 
ually detached from the particular context of its use ~ it is generalized - 
and this is accompanied by the emergence of the adult words shoes and 
socks. What is of interest is that the holophrastic “word” categorizes 
shoes and socks together, because they coexist within the same activity. 
This type of classification is a more general feature of early child lan- 
guage and demonstrates how lacking in abstraction are the child’s first 
attempts at generalizations. Or, to put it another way, we see how con- 
strained they continue to be by the primary sense-informed perception 
of experience: the spatial coexistence of shoes and socks determines to 
a considerable degree their conceptual reflection and their linguistic 


expression. This sensory, concrete — and not abstract - connection of 


elements of a totality makes these early holophrastic words resemble 
the proper names of adult language (Vygotsky 1962, 61). Just as we do 
not classify a person as a member of our family on the basis of logical 
criteria connecting him or her with other members of our family with 
the same name, so the toddler does not connect shoes and socks on the 
basis of logical criteria, but rather on that of their concrete coexistence 
within the context ofa particular experience. What is at work is stimu- 
lus generalization rather than logical or categorical generalization 
(Deacon 1997, 90). 

The analogy between the holophrastic expressions of early child- 
hood and the proper names of adult language has another aspect. In 
this phase the young child frequently uses the holophrastic “word” lit- 
erally as a proper name. Thus, the word éree can originally mean the one 
(and only) tree in the child’s garden. Here we see characteristically the 
indexical function of the early “word,” its continuing fixation on the 
concrete. Vygotsky calls these early holphrastic expressions complexes, 
and their successors in the ontogenetic development of language, 


words, concepts. “A complex . . . is a concrete grouping of objects con- 


nected by factual bonds. Since a complex is not formed on the plane of 


abstract logical thinking, the bonds that create it, as well as the bonds it 
helps to create, lack logical unity . . . Any factually present connection 
may lead to the inclusion of a given element into a complex” (1962, 62). 
This sensory determination — the fact that the complex and its content 
are indivisible from the concrete experience ~ explains the instability 
and mutability of complexes. Thus e.g., the toddler initially uses the 
holophrastic expression quah to refer to a duck swimming in a lake; 
later, she uses the same word to refer to liquids, including among these 
the milk in her bottle; to the eagle she sees ona flag, and later, to the flag 
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itself (Vygotsky 1962, 38). Every new object included in the complex 
has some common characteristic with some other of its elements, but 
the common features are subject to continuous fluctuations. In the 
complex, Vygotsky notes (1962, 64-5), “the hierarchical organization is 
absent: All attributes are functionally equal . . .A complex does not rise 
above its elements as does a concept; it merges with the concrete 
objects that compose it. This fusion of the general and the particular, of 
the complex and its elements, this psychic amalgam . . . is the distinc- 
tion characteristic of all complex thinking.” 

The transition from the holophrastic complex to the articulated 
totality of the sentence and the corresponding generalized and abstract 
analysis of experience signifies the birth of symbolic thought. In con- 
trast to the holistic complex, the symbol, the concept, which reflects the 
(now) autonomous part of the whole, categorizes the elements of expe- 
rience and generalizes on the basis of one characteristic feature and not 
on that of a plethora of mutable common characteristics as in the case 
of the complex. The holistic, kaleidoscopic complex is gradually 
replaced by the differentiated, articulated totality of the sentence. And 
the sentence is composed ~ articulated - of words that express “con- 
cepts,” 1.e., the analysis, through generalization and abstraction, of 
holistic experience into the (discrete) elements that compose it. The 
complex, which preserves the memory of the primary index and is for 
this reason a prey to concrete experience, is transformed gradually into 
the stable, analytical concept. The “waterfall” (in the Hegelian meta- 
phor) of immediate, mutable, sense-based experience of a world 
without “permanent objects,” as Piaget (1972, 267) puts it, is trans- 
formed into the “rainbow” of generalization and abstraction, of the 
stable symbol which “hovers” above the sensory “waterfall.” “The uni- 
verse is no longer a shifting sequence of momentary impressions cen- 
tered on the assimilation of the universe to the self - which does not 
know that it is a self” (Furth 1987, 31). The transition from the complex 
to the analytical concept ~ the word - completes the “intellectual 
refinement of sensory material” upon whose foundation language is 
constructed. The catalyst for the completion of this process is social 
interaction — the child coming into contact with its social environment 
- in which to be sure the leading role is played by its family (we will 
return to this discussion in greater detail in what follows). As noted by 
Vygotsky (Wertsch 1985, 96, 107), the stages in the development of 
social interaction correspond to the stages in the development of gen- 
eralization and abstraction. For this reason language constitutes, in 
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Halliday’s phrasing (1978), a “social semiotic.” The path from index/ 
indicator to symbol - from experiential zmmediacy to symbolic media- 
tion — is, in essence, the path towards socialization. On this point 
Vygotsky and Piaget, despite their differences, are to be found in agree- 
ment. The word is born from dialogue, as Bakhtin would say (Bruner 
1990, xii). It is worth citing here what in Vygotsky’s view (Wertsch 1985, 
61-2) is a basic “law” in child development: in the course of the intel- 
lectual development of the child, every function appears twice, the first 
time at the level of social interaction, the second at the psychological 
level. Each appears first as an interpsychological category to be trans- 
formed later into an intrapsychological category, as it is internalized by 
the child. That which is (now) internal, was (once) external. It will be 
interesting to see, as we shall below, how the psychoanalytic approach 
to the genesis of human subjectivity understands this interweaving of 
internal and external. Deacon (1997, 349, 410), in his discussion of the 
phylogenetic aspects of the transition from indexical to symbolic com- 
munication, emphasizes that “symbolic reference is intrinsically 
social”; “the evolutionary dynamic between social and biological pro- 
cesses was the architect of modern human brains, and it is the key to 
understanding the subsequent evolution of an array of unprecedented 
adaptations for language.” 

To summarize: the path of a small child from the prelanguage of 
indexical vocalization towards propositional, symbolic language is medi- 
ated by the proto-language of holophrasis. Holophrastic proto-language 
~ “tied to the concrete” - preserves within the emerging language the 
“memory” of primary, prelinguistic, deictic semiosis. The gradual trans- 
formation of deictic proto-language —- with the processes described 
above ~ will lead to the symbol, to abstraction and generalization, to the 
concept and the proposition. And this transformation is equivalent to 
the “repression” of the primary cry (the cantus obscurtor, according to 
the ancient expression). However, this repression, which is linked to the 
emergence of symbolic language, does not lead to the disappearance of 
the cry. The deictic cry continues in action, inasmuch as it constitutes 
the affective “warp” of the symbolic “woof.” A characteristic expression 
of its effectiveness is the metaphor. But metaphor is not the only such 
expression. For quite a long time, the child continues to perceive 
symbols in a deictic fashion, that is, to believe that words “belong” to 
things and come from them (Piaget 1982, 77 ff., 158 ff., 433 ff; Werner 
and Kaplan 1963, 35 ff.; Bates 1979, 60). This “fixation” of children to 
deictic semiosis reflects the fact that they “think in the optative rather 
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than in the indicative,” according to Wallon’s sensitive rendering (Piaget 
1972. 285; Wallon 1970). In addition - and this point has been already 
noted ~ “borderline” uses of language (magical language, poetry) are set 
in motion by the “pressure” of this “trapped” cry. We shall have the 


opportunity to return to this question below. 


g Language and child development 


The description of the developmental course of a child in acquiring 
symbolic semiosis would not be complete if it were not connected to a 
series of other events taking place during the same period. This syn- 
chronization does not appear to be accidental. According to Kagan, five 
types of behavior appear in the course of the child’s second year of life, 
the year in which “self-awareness” emerges (1981, 21-2). The first of 
these is of course language, originally holophrastic — proto-language, 
according to the terminology used in the foregoing discussion ~ and 
later, propositional, symbolic language. The second is connected with a 
sense of regularity and order characterizing the behavior of young chil- 
dren. Kagan (1981, 22) notes that they show “a preoccupation with 
objects that are broken, incomplete, dirty, or not in place, and with 
aspects of his toilet training.” The third phenomenon is related to an 
increased sense of capabilities: the child carries out with greater 
success tasks assigned by adults, avoiding particularly difficult tasks. 
The fourth phenomenon concerns social interaction: the child has 
improved her abilities to understand the intentions of others and to 
foresee their actions (see also above for Vygotsky’s views on this topic). 
Finally, the fifth phenomenon relates to the recognition of the difference 
between pretense and reality. Kagan notes (22) that“. . . during the last 
half of the second year children become aware of their actions, inten- 
tions, and competence and try to accommodate their behavior to the 
standards they are generating or have acquired.” During this me 
period, Kagan concludes, the child appears to be acquiring a sense of 
self. Besides, it is in this phase (between the ages of 19-22 months) that 
the personal pronoun / makes its appearance (Kagan 1981, 71, 100; see 
also A. and H. Damasio 1992. 217 ff. on the concept of the “autobio- 
graphical self”). This period lasts until sometime between the ages of 
18-24 months, with its conclusion corresponding to the child’s entry 
into propositional language. According to Piaget, the type of knowl- 
edge and thought acquired by the child in the early sensori-motor stage 
is of a deictic nature (Piaget 1972, 5; Bates 1979, 59; Cattell 2000, 47). 
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And the deictic character of early mentation and semiosis is, again 
according to Piaget, a function of the fact that in this stage, thought has 
not yet been differentiated from action. 

From Kagan’s developmental scenario for the child’s second year 
(and especially for its second half, which is critical in regards to lan- 
guage development), it is worth noting the heightened sense of regular- 
ity and orderliness the child develops. It is reasonable to assume that 
this dimension of the child’s development is connected with the pro- 
gression from the deictic, prelinguistic/proto-linguistic semiosis to the 
stable, “well-ordered” world of symbolic semiosis, of the proposition. 
And here, we should return to Peirce, for whom the concept of regular- 
ity isan element of the definition of the symbol itself: “A symbol is a sign 
which refers to the object that it denotes by virtue ofa law. . .” A legis- 
ign (Peirce 1931-5, 2.292, 2.249, 1978, 140-1; the first component of the 
word legzsign is the Latin lex “law”). 

Furthermore, there is an aspect of regularity and order noted by 
Kagan which, though appearing to be of secondary importance, is par- 
ticularly significant for its connection with the ontogenesis of language 
- especially during the critical time period which concerns us here - 
and with psychogenesis, the formation of the human psyche as a func- 
tion of the child’s “entrance” into symbolic language. I am referring 


here to the gradual “ 


orderliness” which small children develop during 
this stage in connection with their toilet training, with the control 
(through the “educational” intervention of adults) of their sphincters. 
Is this particular synchronization between the repression of sponta- 
neous movements to relieve the body of its wastes and the emergence 
of symbolic, propositional language accidental? As we have already 
noted, for young children (and for adults in certain extreme circum- 
stances), relieving themselves represents a type of semiosis ~ immedi- 
ate, deictic — of emotions, e.g., of joy, of fear. The, comparatively, 
“cold,” symbolic semiosis of experience appears to have as one of its 
presuppositions the repression of the “on-line,” unmediated, deictic 
semiosis. And relieving oneself, like the cry, can be a form of deictic 
semiosis. The repression through control of the sphincters of this - 
deictic ~ mode of semiosis occurs at the same time as the opening up of 
another “underground passage” for communication between mind and 
body, i.e., language: “. . . the child is acquiring the power of speech, 
and so an avenue of ‘outer-ance’ . . . becomes of immense importance. 
First of all the discharge of feeling tension, when this is no longer 
relieved by physical discharge, can take place through speech. The 
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activity of speaking is substituted for the physical activity now 
restricted at other openings of the body, while words themselves 
become the very substitutes for the bodily substances. Speech secondly 
becomes a way of expressing, discharging ideas” (Sharpe 1950, 157; see 
also Mehler, Argentieri and Canestri 1994, 250). Language functions as 
a metaphor for suppressed bodily (i.e., deictic) semiosis. And the “sup- 
pression” of immediate, deictic semiosis, as a presupposition for the 
genesis of symbolic language, explains why the latter functions as 
“delayed action,” as Freud would say, as a mode which is not motivated 
by Stimulus-Response. For Bion (1962) this “delaying” on which the 
symbol is based ~ language in opposition to vocalization - is equivalent 
to the development of the capacity for tolerating frustration. The “tol- 
eration of frustration” is the response of the symbol to the unmediated, 
primary, deictic semiosis. Or, in Bruner’s words (1986, 73), language 
and symbolic thought are “. . .a way of keeping mind . . . from shoot- 
ing from the hip.” 

In the period between her first and second birthday, the child 
acquires one more ability that is not without consequences for its rela- 
tion to the world: walking. This achievement, also coinciding with the 
child’s progress towards the acquisition of symbolic language, is impor- 
tant in regards to its consequences for the relationship between the 
toddler and her mother, the “empire of the maternal body” [empire du 
corps maternel], the primary “total object” [objet total] for the child, 
which is the mother (Lacan 1998, 281, 486). As Mehler, Argentieri and 
Canestri note (1994, 133), learning to walk - and its coincidence with 
learning to talk ~ creates the conditions for a topological organization 
of the separation from the “primary object,” the mother: the experi- 
mentation with distancing and the possibility for verbal reunion with 
what has become distant (see also Kagan 1981, 8; Lacan 1998, 330). 


10 The psychoanalytic approach to language 


This latter observation leads us to the psychoanalytic “scenario” for the 


emergence of symbolic language. This approach has the advantage of 


providing a very concrete ~ psychological - content to the views con- 
cerning the nature of symbolic language already discussed: language as 
“removal from reality,” as “murder” or “negation” of the thing. For 
psychoanalysis — more precisely, for the Lacanian “reading” of Freud’s 
discovery ~ the transition from direct, indexical/iconic, unmediated 
semiosis to indirect, mediated symbolic semiosis, which “removes us 
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from reality” ~ the transition from index to symbol — is connected in a 
decisive way with the transformation of a dyadic relationship into a 
triadic one. The first basic relationship of the infant is that with her 
mother, and this is characterized by identification - the desire for 
identification and fusion - with her (Lacan 1998; Dor 1992; Lipowatz 
2000a, 2000b; Bremond 2000; Stavrakakis 1997). This fusional 
identification will be “disturbed” by the presence of the father (on the 
prehistory of this “disturbance,” see Golse 1999, 41). From this point 
on, the fusional immediacy of the dyadic relationship with the mother 
is at its end. The child is forced to give up its identification with the 
mother, and to accept the role of the father and the prohibitions his pres- 
ence entails. The paternal “function” seals and stamps this “removal” 
or, more precisely, the distancing from an unmediated, natural mode of 
existence, imposing the resignation from identification/fusion with the 
mother. The genesis of the symbolic, mediated mode of semiosis takes 
place at the same time (and apparently not accidentally) as this critical 
resignation resulting from the (new) triad ie., the relationship of 
mother-child-father. The “primary” need for identification with the 
mother is repressed (“primary repression,” according to the Lacanian 
interpretation of this Freudian concept). The unconscious ~ Freud’s 
basic discovery ~ is the “locus” where is “recorded” the “cost” and the 
pain incurred by this critical resignation, which marks the passage from 
an unmediated mode of existence and experience to a mediated, sym- 
bolic mode. 

Before we continue, it is important to note the “stages” of this devel- 
opmental path, as understood by the psychoanalytical approach. The 
critical time at which the “separating” paternal function is activated is 
placed at around eighteen months of age. This is the period of the 
“onset” of the Oedipal phase (see Lacan 1998; Laznik-Penot 1995, 124). 
And eighteen months is approximately the time at which symbolic, 
propositional language makes its appearance. It does not appear coin- 
cidental that the representational manner of the proposition (of the 
symbol) - analysis and separation — is synchronized at the psychologi- 
cal, psycho-genetic level with another form of separation which estab- 
lishes entrance into the world of the symbol. Analytical, propositional 
language, with its discrete categories, seems to reflect in an iconic 
manner the psychological analysis - separation - that establishes it. 
Paternal law, which separates, is the law of the symbol, of propositional 
language. Here let us recall again Peirce’s definition of the symbol: “A 
symbol is a sign which refers to the object that it denotes by virtue of a 
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law . . .” (Peirce 1931-5, 2.249). The psychoanalytical scenario for the 
genesis of symbolic semiosis allows a scientific neologism: sym- 
bolic/propositional language — as this emerges around the second year 
is the paternal language, the language of separation, “of the paternal 
‘no’. . . which constitutes the order of language” [le non du pére . . . 
qui est constitutive de l’ordre du langage] (Laznik-Penot 1995, 131). 

And maternal language? Maternal language [langue du maternel, 
langue originaire, langue fondamentale| (Lazmik-Penot 1995, 453 
Tzavaras 1984,1999) ~ more precisely, “language” ~ must be soughtin the 
deictic semiosis of experience which characterizes the pre- and proto- 
linguistic (holophrastic) stages along the child’s path towards symbolic 
semiosis. If the symbol separates, the index, by its nature, unites. The 
language of union and fusion with the mother could not be other than of 
deictic character, just as correspondingly the language of separation and 
distancing could not be other than of symbolic character. 

The prelinguistic stage along the child’s path towards speech ~ that 
of cooing and babbling ~ represents, together with the primary indices 
(crying, as well as deictic bodily expressions like relieving itself), the 
deictic semiosis of the maternal language — the “language” which 
unites in its clearest form. It is Lacan’s lalangue, Dolto’s “prelinguistic 
and para-linguistic language of the body” (Barral 1gg9b), “the first and 
primitive language of demand” [la premiere et primitive parole qui est 
celle de la demande] (Lacan 1998, 480). The following stage, that of 
holophrasis, represents the transition from this primary maternal “lan- 
guage” to the paternal language of the symbol. Its attachment to the 
concrete, its deictic character, connects it with the preceding stage. It 
continues, in regard to this characteristic, to be the language of union 
maternal language. On the other hand, its semantic discreteness distin- 
guishes it from the “meaningless” prelinguistic deictic expressions. 
This development is a harbinger of the symbol, and its transitional 
nature justifies its characterization as proto-language, on the border 
between maternal and paternal language, imaginary and symbolic 
(Stevens 1987). It belongs, according to the psychoanalytic develop- 
mental scenario, to the “mirror-stage” (6-18 months), to this forerun- 
ner of consciousness of self which is defined by the relation of young 
children with their image in the mirror: the beginning recognition of 
the unity of their body through an image, which the child feels simulta- 
neously as both their own and as something foreign (see Lacan 1965, 
95; Kristeva 1974, 43-4; see also Damasio 1999, 174 on the concept of 


core self). 
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The psychoanalytic approach to the genesis of human subjectivity 
by way of the symbol makes use of an interesting metaphor. Hegel’s 
“murder of the thing,” Pavlov’s “removal from reality” are equivalent, 
for the psychoanalytic scenario, to a type of “straining” of part of a 
liquid “with which the body is filled upon birth . . . in order that the 
‘work of civilization’ (Freud) may be accomplished, and the ‘entrance 
into the symbolic’ (Lacan) made possible” (Evans 2000, 48). This 
“liquid” Freud calls the libido; Lacan, joutssance “enjoyment.” This is 


the somatic, instinctive, unmediated “enjoyment” - jouéssance — part of 


which must be “sacrificed” - here, the “murder” of the thing becomes 
the “sacrifice” of the instinctive connection to the real — so that the 
“work of civilization,” the entrance into the realm of the symbol may be 
carried out. 

Despite the change of perspective, this new metaphor expressing the 
“drama” of symbolic semiosis can be seen as involving the same 
“literal” meaning as the preceding metaphors, at least as regards lan- 
guage and its phenomenology: “removal from reality,’ “murder of the 


thing,” “sacrifice of enjoyment” all refer essentially to the repression of 


primary indexical semiosis, which unites us directly with the world, by 
secondary semiosis ~ the symbol ~ which connects us indirectly with 
experience. Or, to put it another way, we could describe this develop- 
mentas the repression of the analogical by the digital, of “maternal” by 
“paternal” language. But of course, this repression is not total. 
According to the psychoanalytic point of view (Evans 2000, 49), “lan- 
guage . . . may function through the exclusion of jouissance, but this 
conceals the fact that behind language there is lalangue, in which 
unconnected, floating, a-conceptual, ‘meaningless’ signifiers are per- 
meated by jouzssance ... Joutssance is no longer a separate force 
beyond language, but also a force within it.” And this description may 
be rendered using the terms of the basic phenomenology of semiosis: 
behind, but also wethin the symbol, the index (and the icon), that 
obscure, affective “warp” of the representational/symbolic “woof.” 
continues to be active. The process of metaphor and metaphorical 
identification is, as we have seen, an important witness of the interweav- 
ing of index/icon and symbol, feeling and representation, “dense” and 
“analytical” semiosis. 

Here we need to comment in somewhat greater detail on the psycho- 
analytic approach to metaphor. The “sacrifice of enjoyment” — the 
psychoanalytic version of the “murder of the thing,” of the unmediated 
connection to experience ~ means that “the absence of the object has a 
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priority within the psychic mechanism” (Bremond 2000, 10) and this is 
because the existence of symbolic language “means that for the subject 
there is no direct experience of reality” (Lipowatz 2000b, 103); it 
signifies the “loss of the dimension of unmediated fulfillment of every 
need” (Stavrakakis 1997, 7). This “gap” - the “sacrifice” or “murder” 
of enjoyment and of the thing - leaves its trace in human subjectivity, as 
this is built up by symbolic language which establishes this very “gap” 
in the form of desire. Desire is “the non eradicable remainder of biolog- 
ical need” (Lipowatz 2000b, 109). It is the “memory” of primary, unme- 
diated experience — of lost immediacy ~ as this survives, “trapped” in 
the realm of the symbol, of the secondary semiosis of experience. But 
what do “memory” and “trapped” mean in this context? They signify 
“movement towards” which is unable to meet its object directly 
because access has been “cut off” through the intervention of the 
symbol, of generalization and abstraction. Desire is primary need 
(which leads directly, in the manner of the index, to its object) as it has 
been transformed by its participation in the “murder of the thing.” And 
the “murder of the thing” opens up the realm of symbolic semiosis 
based on the “suppression” of need, of direct, unmediated connection 
to reality. If need is the “mode” of this primary, unmediated connection 
to experience, desire is the “mode” of secondary, symbolic connection. 
It is the “adventure” of the index which has been caught in the “web” 
of the symbol, of generalized and abstract semiosis which “removes us 
from reality,” from the unmediated experience, now lost forever. Need 
and desire, index and symbol, primary (deictic) and secondary (sym- 
bolic) semiosis: all these concepts “encircle” from different sides the 
same issue: the nature of the symbol - of language - as both rupture and 
simultaneously continuation of its prehistory. 

The psychoanalytic approach to symbolic semiosis highlights the 
role of metonymy and metaphor in the construction of human subjec- 
tivity ~ this tissue of signs, as Peirce would put it (see also Lacan 1998). 
Linguistic semiosis is metonymic, because it never refers directly ~ in 
the manner of primary, indexical semiosis ~ to its object. It always refers 
to other signs, to other ¢nterpretants, as Peirce would say. The meto- 
nymic nature of symbolic semiosis — a kind of abstraction, according to 
Piaget (1972, 210) - expresses the radical break between the index, 
which “meets” its object directly, and the symbol, which is based on 
abstraction and generalization. If metonymy is the testimony of the loss 
of experiental immediacy - of the transformation of animal need, into 
desire, which seeks in vain this experiental immediacy - metaphor - 
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metaphorical identifications — is the agonized attempt to “mitigate” the 
“murder of the thing,” to undermine the “metonymic” distance from 
reality, to “upstage” the index - which unites - within the symbol, 
which removes and separates. 

The unconscious constitutes the locus par excellence of the inter- 


weaving and tension between index and symbol, need and desire. If 


thought and intellect are “the suffering of the cry within the word” [la 
souffrance de la voix dans la parole] (Agamben 1991, 192), this cry 


echoes dramatically in the “topos” of the unconscious. The modes of 


the unconscious ~ the modes of unconscious desire ~ are characteristi- 
cally modes of the cry and the index: “dense,” metaphorical identi- 
fications, images (dreams), parapraxes (faulty acts) and slips of the 
tongue that disturb the “regularity” of linguistic semiosis, psychoso- 
matic symptoms as indices of “lost,” repressed representations. The 
unconscious is simultaneously old and new: it presupposes the 
symbol, as it is the locus of the repression, of the oblivion of the symbol. 
But this oblivion is orchestrated by the “ancient” ingredients of sym- 
bolic semiosis: the icon and the index. Within the deictic manifesta- 
tions of the unconscious echo the adventures of need — of the primary, 
experiental immediacy and its transformation as it is caught in the net 
of symbolic mediation. These adventures unfold through metaphorical 
substitutions and sublimations, through “the displacement of primary 
(Archaic) objects of desire ... into other symbolically mediated 
objects” (Lipowatz 2000b, 107). It is no accident that Freud chose to 
call the modes of unconscious semiosis primary processes in contrast 
with the secondary processes of conscious semiosis. For Lacan, the 
unconscious modes of semiosis justify the view that the unconscious is 
“structured like a language.” However, what would seem to constitute 
a more accurate description is the structuring of the unconscious as a 
deictic/iconic proto-language (in the sense we have assigned to this 
term in the preceding discussion), as a maternal “language” which 
secks union and resists the separation of symbol and proposition, the 
“abbreviation” of primary emotions, to recall one of Nietzsche’s char- 
acteristic metaphors. 

This understanding of the nature of semiosis characteristic of the 
unconscious allows one to see the affinity between the pairs uncon- 
scious-conscious, icon/index-symbol. The former pair is based on the 
latter: unconscious semiosis is characterized by the oblivion/repression 
of the symbol. What is not “lost” however is its indexical/iconic emo- 
tional “charge,” which constitutes the reason for its repression. The 
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“Jost” symbol is “intimated” in the “diffuse,” primary mode of the 
index and the icon. Or, to put it another way, the repressed symbol 
“returns” in an indexical/iconic manner. And psychoanalytic therapy 

this “talking cure,” as one of Freud’s patients expressed it - may be con- 
sidered as the course which transforms the diffuse deictic semiosis of 
the unconscious into discrete symbolic semiosis by connecting the 
indices with their lost, repressed, symbolic content. The “blind” index, 
the index that has been “separated” from its symbolic/representational 
“companion,” is “illuminated” through this dramatic work of discret- 
ization, thus losing to a considerable degree its anxiety arousing power. 
The holistic index, which unites, is transformed into the analytical 
symbol ~ into the proposition, which separates. The “obscure” meta- 
phorical identification (X is Y) is transformed into the liberating separ- 
ation of the simile (X is like Y). And this course of events, as it unfolds 
within the framework of the psychoanalytical session, amounts to a dra- 
matic “exercise” in the recognition of the cry (index/icon) which 


“undermines” the apparent serenity of the word (symbol). 


ut The limits of language: poetry and magic 


If psychoanalytic therapy is a linguistic journey (based on the relation- 
ship between analyst and analysand) ~ an ascent from the index to the 
symbol and proposition, from the deictic “repression” of the symbol to 
the reuniting of index and symbol, poetic language (and not only poetic 
language, as we shall see) represents the reverse movement ~ a descent: 
the “Protean need” (an expression of D. Pears, quoted in Tiercelin 
1993. 59) to undermine symbolic language, the “nostalgia” of sym- 
bolic/propositional language for the lost immediacy of the index (and 
the icon). Valéry observes that “poetry is an attempt to represent. . . by 
articulate language, those things or that thing, which tears, cries, 
(Loewald 1978, 268) 


caresses, kisses. . ., try obscurely to expre 
these confuses paroles of the primary semiosis of experience, according 
to Baudelaire. The only means symbolic language has at its disposal for 
a “descent” to this lost, “obscure.” experiential immediacy is through 
its “obscure” elements — its deictic elements, ultimately descended from 
this obscure experiental immediacy. Poetic language attempts to 
“scatter” this deictic mode - like gold dust, as Barthes would say - over 
the entire body of language, in an attempt to approach the lost “first lan- 
guage” of unmediated semiosis, in order to “correct,” as Mallarmé 
would phrase it, “the shortcomings of language.” i.e. the “murder” of 
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experiental immediacy. “The sound must seem an Echo of the Sense.” 
says another poet, Pope (quoted in Jakobson 1981, 44). This agonized 
attempt is of course the movement towards the deictic semiosis of expe- 
rience. The sound struggles to become once again a part of the experi- 
ence, its index rather than its conventional, “arbitrary,” symbolic 
semiosis. The tools of poetry ~ with metaphor first and foremost, as 
“heir” to the original “density” which resists the discreteness of the 
proposition ~ all serve this purpose. 

If poetic language represents a linguistic “paroxysm” motivated by 
the Protean need to overcome symbolic, propositional language, this 
paroxysm assumes explosive dimensions in the language of magic 
(Werner and Kaplan 1963, 16, 35 ff.; Christidis 1997). The exclamatory, 
holophrastic character of magical language illustrates characteristically 
the “descent” towards the deictic “grounding” of symbolic language: 
thythmic, hypnotic repetition of syllables - the well-known abraca- 
dabra or the poeBog, poefog of Ancient Greek magical incantations, 
meaningless “words” - essentially holophrastic expressions — like aoxt, 
xataoxt, xo, and others. This descent aims at undermining and dis- 
solving the proposition, this basic structure of symbolic language, 
through which is brought about the “removal from reality” and the 
entry into “the world of the abstract.” Magical language attempts, in a 
much more extreme fashion than poetry, to shatter the proposition, 
chief culprit in the “murder of the thing” and the “sacrifice of enjoy- 
ment.” Poetry’s deepest aspiration is unhesitatingly fulfilled in magical 
language. That which poetry proclaims, in the words of Duthuit (in his 
conversation with Beckett 1987, 101), the “tyranny of the discrete over- 
thrown,” the course towards the “blending and fusion of separate 
objects,” the movement towards experiental, deictic immediacy, is vio- 
lently attempted in the magical “dismemberment” of symbolic, propo- 
sitional language (see also Agamben 1991; Champeau 1995, 16-18, 21-5, 
152, 162, 167; Boubli 1993, 142), in the dissolution of the proposition and 
of the discrete categories which constitute it. The rejection of the prop- 
osition by “mystical” thought and the insistence on the “cry” and the 
“name” are another version of this movement towards the “first lan- 
guage” of immediacy (Benjamin 1992, 52). 

I should like to conclude with an excerpt from Peirce (Peirce 1992, 
110): “It is the instincts, the sentiments, that make the substance of the 
soul. Cognition is only its surface, its locus of contact with what is exter- 
nal to it. . 2” Now, what exactly does this confidence of Peirce in senti- 
ment and instinct mean? It means, perhaps, his confidence in what 
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constitutes the primary source of symbolic semiosis — the recognition 
that symbolic semiosis is a tissue of body and mind inextricably inter- 
woven. And for this reason it must be approached in ways which, 
according to Adorno (see Benjamin [1955] 1994.71) render “clearly. . . 
that which is clear’ but which simultaneously express “with the 
required obscurity what presents itself in an obscure and diffuse 
manner.” This is what the nature of language ~ this unique mixture of 
“warmth” and “light” — requires. At the “base” of concepts, says 
Spinoza (Anjieu 1993b, 18), one finds the body. And the intellect is none 
other than the elaboration of this primary, original corporeality. The 
spirit is the idea of the “passions” of the body, Spinoza maintains 
(Anjieu et al. 1993, 71). The separation of these two indivisible compo- 
nents ~ mind and body, “light” and “warmth” ~ leads to the “steriliza- 
tion” of language from the “fullness of real life.” according to Vygotsky 
(Wertsch 1985, 189). This “sterilization” - a “major weakness of tradi- 
tional psychology” (Vygotsky 1962, 8) — does not constitute a sunple, 
“innocent” academic or philosophical choice. It belongs in its entirety 
to the realm of ideology. It is worth referring here to the critique of the 
positivist glorification of the sterilization of language (and thought) by 
Marcuse (1968, 148-9). Positivism, he observes, “is not concerned with 
the . . . ambiguity and obscurity which is the established universe of 
experience.” To be more precise, positivism is possessed by an enmity 
towards such views of experience. “This hostility is most sweeping 
where it takes the form of toleration . . . the setting aside ofa special res- 
ervation in which thought and language are permitted to be legitimately 
inexact, vague . . . is the most effective way of protecting the normal 
universe of discourse from being seriously disturbed by unfitting ideas. 
Whatever truth may be contained in literature is a ‘poetic’ truth...” 
However, the truth of “natural” language is not to be found in its being 
cut off from its “obscure” manifestations, or in the “purging” of its 
“obscure” elements. On the contrary, its truth is to be found in “its rel- 
evance and interference” with these elements (see also Johnson 1987). 
If language is cum amore notitia, its study requires respect for this 
“blend” which testifies to its historicity, its genesis from the “transfor- 
mation” of natural, unmediated semiosis into mediated, historical semi- 
osis. The “obscure song” — Cicero’s cantus obscurior — which echoes 
in the depths of symbolic language is the testimony of the “suffering” 
which accompanies this unique, liberating “leap” from the realm of 
necessity to that of freedom, from the dominion of nature to that of 
history. 
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Nature-history: in an era when this dichotomy is being reinter- 
preted ever more in the direction of a boundless biological reduction- 
ism, it is useful to recall that the “biological substrate . . . 1s not a cause 
of human action, but, at most, a constraint upon it or a condztzon for it” 
(Bruner 1990, 20-1). The “reduction” of language to its material, bio- 
logical basis, i.e., the view that language is nothing more than a func- 
tion of the left hemisphere, is equivalent to a “misplaced concreteness,” 
as Bruner would say (xiii) which “trivializes” nature and history alike. 
As Deacon (1997, 340, 349, 409) points out in his critique of the “mono- 
lithic innatism” and the modular approach to language, “not all the 
information that determines a species’ defining characteristics is coded 
in genes,” “the evolution of language took place neither inside nor 
outside brain, but at the interface where cultural evolutionary processes 
affect biological evolutionary processes.” And, to recall Marcuse once 
again (2000, 52), if the prevalent impoverishing biological reduction- 
ism expresses a “disintegration in the sphere of knowledge,” this disin- 
tegration is not unconnected to what is happening in society: the 
“disintegration of human relations.” 


2 Units-levels of linguistic analysis 


TH.-S. PAVLIDOU 


TRANSLATED BY GEOFFREY COX 


A prerequisite for the analysis of language on a scientific level is a theo- 
retical framework which supplies not only a definition of the concept of 
language, but, inter alia, the units with which the description of lan- 
guage is attempted. Modern linguistics, like every other field of science, 
can point, in the course of its development, to more than one theory 
that has emerged in counterpoint to or dialogue with the past. In spite 
of the fact that some of these have brought about definitive changes in 
the development of the discipline, at a given moment not only different 
approaches to language but also differing manifestations of the same 
approach can usually be found. Such divergence may give rise to 
differentiation in the way the units of linguistic analysis are appre- 
hended. However, due to space limitations, only a schematic, and 
perhaps for that reason over-generalized, account of “units” and 
“levels” of linguistic analysis will be attempted here based on their — 
more or less ~ generally accepted characteristics. For more specialized 
discussion of these matters, the reader is referred to the bibliography. 
Some of the basic units which are employed today in linguistics, as 
well as the idea of linguistic levels itself, can be traced back to the struc- 
tural theory of language, whose foundations were laid by Ferdinand de 
Saussure. One of the cornerstones of the structuralist approach is the 
concept of language as a system: language is not simply a whole, or even 
a sum total, but a system of signs. This means that the linguistic ele- 
ments (phonemes, morphemes, words, etc.) are not defined externally, 
nor on the basis of their material texture; each element acquires its value 
through the relations it forms with the rest ofthe elements of the system. 
These relations are of two kinds: paradigmatic and syntagmatic. 
Paradigmatic relations concern the possibility of substituting a unit 
with others of the same kind in the same environment. For example, in 
the sentence J read his book, the word book could be substituted in the 
same environment by the words letter, article, poem, essay, pamphlet, 
libel, etc. Therefore, a paradigmatic relation holds between these 
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words. Syntagmatic relations, on the other hand, concern the possibil- 
ity of combining a linguistic element with others in discourse. In the 
above example, the word book is in a syntagmatic relation with the word 
his, and the whole phrase his book with the verb J read. In effect, para- 
digmatic and syntagmatic relations constitute the identity ofan element 
on the basis of its difference from all others. This results primarily from 
the capability of an element to differentiate larger units (phonemes 
differentiate morphemes, morphemes words, and so on). The material 
side of signs is of minor importance for the identity of a linguistic 
element; for example, the word book will retain its identity whether it is 
articulated in letters, as in the present instance, or in sounds. 

The overall system is made up of sub-systems: phonological, 
morphological, syntactic and semantic. Division into these sub- 
systems is the result of other basic assumptions of structural linguistics. 
One of these is the view that the linguistc sign consists in the indissol- 
uble combination ofa signified (concept) with a signifier (sound). The 
distinction between signified and signifier or, in its more general 
version ~ when referring to language — between content and expression, 
is reflected in the distinction between a semantic sub-system, on the 
one hand, and the rest of the sub-systems, on the other. 

The distinction between a phonological and morphological, and, by 
extension, syntactic sub-system, stems from the observation that lan- 
guage is characterized by the feature of so-called double articulation: 
the first articulation consists of language elements which are convey- 
ors of meaning. In other words, they constitute linguistic signs. The 
second articulation comprises linguistic elements devoid of meaning. 
The elements of the second articulation are combined in order to form 
the elements of the first articulation. Thus the phonological sub-system 
is associated with the second articulation, while the morphological and 
syntactic sub-systems are related to the first one. As we shall see, the 
difference between the morphological and syntactic sub-systems lies in 
their syntagmatic length, that is, the number of elements their basic 
units include. 

Levels in the structure and the description of language can be further 
distinguished according to the different sub-systems. Two points 
emerge as important with respect to the linguistic levels, regardless of 
their degree of specialization: (a) Language is hierarchically structured 
(that is, each level is structured with elements from the level immedi- 
ately below and at the same time provides the elements with which the 
level immediately above is structured); and (6) the description of lan- 
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guage can follow two directions; bottom-up (from the smaller units to 
the larger ones), i.e., composition, or top-down (from the larger to the 
smaller), i.e., analysis. 

It follows, therefore, that language consists in a complex of relations 
between elements whose material nature plays a secondary role. 
However, to serve its primary purpose of existence, 1-e., communica- 
tion, it needs a material substance which will allow it to function 
between two, or more, communicating persons. The primary material 
substance of language is sound. This fact accounts for one of the funda- 
mental characteristics of language, namely its linearity: sound unfolds 
in time and time can be measured only linearly. Linguistic analysis, 
then, distinguishes a phonetic level, in spite of the fact that we cannot 
speak of a “phonetic sub-system” of a language. 

Correspondingly, the field of linguistics which examines the physi- 
cal aspect of the sounds of language is called phonetics. Speech sounds, 
which as a whole are termed phonic substance, are produced by the 
human speech organs. Given that on general lines the speech organs are 
the same in all human beings, phonic substance is common to all 
humans. Moreover, phonic substance manifests the continuity which is 
typical of sounds as physical entities: there are no clear boundaries 
between individual sounds in sequence as proved by the spectro- 
graphic analysis of speech. However, since reference to “individual” 
sounds is necessary for reasons which we will explain below, the con- 
tinuous phonic medium is segmented on the criterion of commutation 
~ whether, that is, one segment can take the place of some other one in 
the same environment. The minimal phonetic segments which result 
correspond to the speech sounds of a language. 

The speech sounds of all languages are listed and categorized in the 
International Phonetic Alphabet, which provides a symbol for each one 


of them (based mainly on the Latin alphabet). A phonetic alphabet of 


this kind is indispensable if consistency in phonetic notation is to be 
ensured: a specific speech sound, regardless of the language in which 
it appears, must always be represented by the same symbol, and, vice 
versa, a specific symbol must always represent the same sound. The 
distinction between the phonetic and the phonological levels in linguis- 
tic analysis is indicated by the use of different brackets in which the 
symbols of the International Phonetic Alphabet are enclosed: for 
example, the Greek word maQo¢ “passion” is phonetically represented 
as ['pa9os] but phonologically as /‘pa8os/. 

Some speech sounds are not only physically different but they also 
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have a distinctive or differentiating function: their substitution in a 
sequence of sounds constituting a signifier by another sound, results in 
a different signifier and, consequently, distinguishes one word from 
another. For example, if in the word ['me0i] (ué0y “drunkedness”) we 
replace the sound [0] successively by the sounds [n}, [r] and [I], the 
words ['meni] (pévet “stays”), ['meri] (uéon “places, neut. pl”), and 
['meli] (wéAt “honey”) will result. Therefore, the sounds [n], [r], [I], 
and [0] have a distinctive function in the Greek language. 

Speech sounds with a distinctive function in a language correspond 
to different phonemes of this language. The phonemes are the abstract 
elements of which the signifiers of a language are composed. For 
example, the signifier of the word /‘me6i/ (é6n) results from the juxta- 
position of the phonemes /m/, /e/, /0/, /i/. The phoneme is not simply a 
distinctive unit, but the minimal distinctive unit of a linguistic expres- 
sion. The fact that the phoneme itself has no meaning renders it a unit 
of the second articulation. 

While the speech sound is a physically determinable unit, common 
to all languages, the phoneme is an element of a specific linguistic 
system and, consequently, it can be defined solely by virtue of the dis- 
tinctions it gives rise to, that is, on the basis of its differences from the 
other phonemes of the same system. It is precisely this differential 
value, or distinctive capacity of the phoneme, that makes it discrete. 
That is, unlike the continuity of the phonic substance, phonemes 
sounds as functional entities ~ constitute discrete units. Sounds in their 
functional dimension are examined by phonology. 

The phoneme is therefore an abstract, functionally definable unit 
realized by means of speech sounds. The various realizations of the 
phonemes may manifest systematic differences depending upon the 
environment. For example, the phoneme /x/ in Greek is realized as [x] 
or as [¢] depending on what follows immediately: we say ['exo] (éxo “I 
have”), [xa'ra] (yaoa “joy”), but ['egi] (éxev “has”), [‘geri] (xéou 
“hand”). Realizations of a phoneme which cannot occur in the same 
environment, 1.e., which are in complementary distribution, are called 
allophones of this phoneme. 

The phonemes ofa language are therefore combined (in accordance 
with the rules of that language) to “compose” its signifiers, that is, 
sequences of phonemes which are conveyors of meaning. Signifiers 
belong to the plane of the first articulation. The minimal units of the 
first articulation are called morphemes. They are the elements which 
constitute the immediately larger units of expression, the words. The 
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object of study for morphology is morphemes and the internal structure 
of words. 

As an example, let us consider now the word gevyw “I leave” 
['fevyo]. In this word we can distinguish two parts, each corresponding 
to a different morpheme: gevy- ['fevy] and -w [o]. ‘The morphemes, 
however, are not identified with these segments, because the identity of 
a morpheme is primarily a function of the meaning, the signified, and 
not of the signifier. The fact, that is to say, that a morpheme means some- 
thing in a fixed way (and, naturally, that it means something different 
from other morphemes) takes precedence over the form in which this 
meaning is expressed. Thus, for example, if we compare the word 
gevyw ['fevyo] with the word pevyet ['fevji], while we will immediately 
be aware of the difference between the elements [0] (first singular active) 
and {i] (third singular active), we would be reluctant to reject the simi- 
larity of [fevy| and [fevj], in spite of the fact that they differ phonetically. 

A morpheme, therefore, as an abstract unit of the system, is realized 
by morphs, that is, combinations of speech sounds ~ insofar as we are 
referring to the phonetic level ~ and is defined as the set of the morphs 
with the same meaning. For example, the morpheme of the plural, and 
more particularly, the plural number of neuter substantives is realized 
with the morphs: /a/, /i/, /on/ (cf. ta 5évtea “the trees” /ta ‘dendra/, va 
dao “the forests” /ta ‘dasi/, twv Pouvev “the mountains, gen. pl.” /ton 
vu'non/). The morphs of a morpheme which never appear in the same 
environment, that is, which are in complementary distribution, are 
called allomorphs of this morpheme. In the example above, the morphs 
/a/ and /i/ appear only in the nominative and accusative cases, while the 
morph /on/ occurs only in the genitive. 

Morphemes are combined to form words. Ifa morpheme can appear 
autonomously, that is, ifit can constitute a word in itself, it is termed free 
(cf., for example, the monomorphemic modern Greek words xa “and” 
/ke/, vo “the” /to/, y0es “yesterday” /xes/). When a morpheme appears 
only in combination with other morphemes in the context of a word, it 
is termed bound (cf., for example, the inseparable element Ee- /kse/ 
(Eng. un-) in the words Eeyoaqa /kse'yrafo/ “delete, erase,” Févoutotos 
/'kseniastos/ “carefree”). Furthermore, by virtue of their meaning, free 
morphemes are divided into those which are grammatical | functional 
(e.g, xar “and” /ke/, o¢ “to” /se/) and those which are lexical. Lexical 
morphemes refer to the extralinguistic reality, for example, objects, 
people, situations, actions, etc. (cf. the forms in bold in the words &vA-o 
“wood” /‘ksilo/, xa1d-i “child” /pe'di/, xév-a “nappy” /'pana/, xév-e 
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“does” /'kani/). Bound morphemes are further divided into those 
which create a different word from another one (e.g., the -«g /os/ in the 
word BeBaias /ve'veos/ (adverbial form, “surely,” based on the adjective 
'veveos); cf. Eng. -ly), in which case they are called derivational; or 
those which express a different grammatical category (e.g., the -o /os/ 
in the word av6gwxo¢ “man” /‘anOropos/ indicates that this word func- 
tions as subject, in which case they are termed inflectional. 

Combinations of adjacent morphemes which do not allow the inser- 
tion of other items are called words. Unlike morphemes, words are rec- 
ognized intuitively as the basic units out of which discourse is 
constructed; for example, in speech, pauses generally cannot occur 
within a word, at morpheme boundaries, but only at the boundaries of 
words. In linguistics a distinction is made between a grammatical 
word, a phonological word, and a lexeme. For example, the forms 
/aya'po/, /aya'pusa/, /a’yapisa/ are phonological words which realize 
the grammatical words: “present (first. person singular) of 
aya” /aya'po/, “imperfect (first person singular) of ayanw,” “aorist 
(first person singular) of ayam,” but the same grammatical word 
“imperfect (first person singular) of aya” can be realized by different 
phonological words, as in the variants /aya'pusa/, /a’yapaya/. Finally, 
the three different grammatical words mentioned (“present (first 
person singular) of ayaxd”, “imperfect (first person singular) of 
ayaa”, “aorist (first person singular) of yaa”) correspond to the 
lexeme ATAHQ “to love.” It will be obvious that the term lexeme 
stresses the fact that we are referring to the same lexical morpheme, 
while by the term grammatical word, we stress the differentiation of 
grammatical morphemes. 

The most common means of forming words in the Indo-European 
languages (see 11.1, 11.2, 11.3) are derivation and compounding. In the 
first case, the words result from the combination of lexical and deriva- 
tional morphemes (e.g., Ge-ett-ovw “uproot” /kse-riz-'ono/, aOw-otyta 
“innocence” /a0o-'otita/, cf. Eng. admir-able). In the second case the 
words result from the combination of free morphemes (e.g., «o7Q6- 
pavgo “black and white” /as'pro-mavro/, xa8ag96-ayio “pure-bred” 
/ka@a'ro-emo/; cf. Eng. sundown). Clearly, in inflected languages, like 
Greek, these combinations also include inflectional morphemes. 

Syntax, like morphology, studies the signifier, on the plane of the first 
articulation; but while at a morphological level, words constitute the 
largest units of linguistic analysis, at the level of syntax, analysis takes 
the word as its point of departure in order to arrive at the sentence. The 
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sentence is the largest unit of syntactic analysis and — for some linguists 
~ of linguistic analysis in general. 

Words are combined to form sentences in the same way that pho- 
nemes are combined to form morphemes, and morphemes to form 
words. However, this progress from one level to the next is accompa- 
nied by an increase in the number of discrete units at each level: the 
phonemes of a language are usually very few, its morphemes may add 
up to some tens of thousands, while the words may be counted in hun- 
dreds of thousands. However, the number of possible combinations of 
words to form sentences is unlimited. 

The fact that at the level of syntax we have to examine combinations 
of words, i.e., elements of an already very large set (as compared with 
phonemes and morphemes), makes it necessary to group these ele- 
ments into sub-sets. Words are grouped in two ways answering, in 
effect, the following questions: 

a. What sequences of words show such cohesion that they could, 
for example, be substituted by a single word, or moved as a whole, etc., 
within a sentence. In other words, which sequences behave as single 
units? Such combinations are termed phrases; for example, in the sen- 
tence H xen ts Edévyg waiter “Helen’s daughter is playing” /i ‘kori 
tis e'lenis 'pezi/, the group of words H xden tg Edévng can be substi- 
tuted by the single word (pronoun) avvj “she” /af'ti/: Aun maiter 
“She plays” /af'ti ‘pezi/. 

b. What sub-sets of words and, by extension, of phrases can occupy 
specific positions in a sentence, for example, what positions are occu- 
pied by the words {OdAacou, wos, maB0¢ . . . } (cf. sea, sun, passion 
.. -) /alasa/, /‘iljos/, /‘paSos/ in contrast to the words {divw, yooevw, 
oxéptopar. . . } (cf. give, dance, think) /'dino/, /xo'revo/, /'skeftome/? 
Such sub-sets of words are called primary grammatical categories, for 
example,NOUN, ADJECTIVE, VERB, ADVERB, ctc., and correspond 
to the parts of speech in traditional grammar. Sub-sets of the above sets 
which serve to group the various forms of the same word, for example, 
{Ochacoa, Odkacoes . . . } (cf. sea, seas) /‘Oalasa/, /‘Oalases/ are called 
secondary grammatical categories, for example, CASE, NUMBER, 
GENDER, etc. A distinction is made among different kinds of phrases 
(c.g., NOUN PHRASE, VERB PHRASE, etc.) depending upon the 
primary grammatical category of the word which is the basic element of 
the phrase (e.g., NOUN, VERB, etc.). 

Syntax then studies the internal structure of sentences on the basis of 
the possible combinations of phrases. It is worth noting that syntax and 
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morphology operate in a complementary fashion, In so-called isolating 
languages (e.g., Vietnamese, Classical Chinese), that is, in those lan- 
guages where the majority of the words consist of one morpheme, the 
role of morphological analysis, as compared to that of syntactic analysis, 
is very limited. On the other hand, in synthetic languages, which include 
inflecting (e.g., Greek, German) and agglutinating ones (¢.g., Turkish, 
Japanese), the importance of morphological analysis increases, since in 
these languages a large percentage of the words consists of more than 
one morpheme. Synthetic languages express through inflectional mor- 
phemes what analytic languages express through word order. 

In semantics, the interest turns towards the content of linguistic 
expressions, i.¢., the signified. Analogously to the various units of the 
first articulation on the plane of expression, semantic units are delin- 
eated following the composition of signifiers; we can, therefore, refer to 
the meaning of morphemes (sememes), the meaning of words, the 
meaning of sentences. However the signified cannot be grounded in 
reality in the same way as a signifier can, which creates problems for 
observation and description. 

Moreover, under no circumstances can a signified be identified with 
an object of reality (just as a signifier cannot be identified with sound): 
according to Saussure, the linguistic sign does not link a thing with a 
name, but a concept with an acoustic image. A linguistic sign often 
stands for an entity, an action ete. in the world, that is, it can be used to 
refer to the extralinguistic reality. This aspect of the signified, which is 
directly related to the descriptive or referential function of language, is 
termed reference. For example, when we employ the sentence To go 


xoitate yoow tov 60 evtuyia “The baby was looking around full of 


happiness,” by the word woo “baby,” or, more precisely, by the noun 
phrase to pw “the baby,” we refer to a specific person in the world. 

In the above example, in place of the phrase to wed, we could 
equally well use - in certain conditions ~ the phrases to xopttoaxt, | 
ZLOPOVAG Lov, o Peviapiv THs OMoyevetas “the httle girl, my little daugh- 
ter, the youngest member of the family,” etc. All these phrases can be 
used to refer to the same person, although focusing on different prop- 
erties of the person referred to. These differences are accounted for 
through the term sense. In the example discussed the different noun 
phrases have the same reference but a different sense. 

In contrast, therefore, to reference, sense is based on intralinguistic 
relations. More specifically, the sense of a lexeme is defined in structu- 
ralist linguistics as the total of the paradigmatic and syntagmatic rela- 
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tions which develop between this lexeme and the other lexemes of a 
language. A group of lexemes such as papa “mummy” /ma'ma/, x69) 
“daughter” /‘kori/, adeopdc “brother” /ader'fos/ are related in terms of 
meaning in an obvious sense, i.e., the specific kinship relations in this 
case. Words related in this way form a lexical or semantic field. 

The meaning of a sentence clearly depends on the lexical meaning 
of the individual words that the sentence comprises. In addition, 
however, sentential meaning is also a function of the grammatical 
meaning of the words constituting that sentence. For example, the 
meaning of the sentence O xannots yapoyehovor oto Troyexe) 
“Grandfather was smiling at the baby” differs from the meaning of the 
sentence To woo yapnoyehovoe otov naxnov “The baby was smiling at 
grandfather,” in spite of the fact that in both instances the sentences 
result from the combination of the same lexemes. 

The presentation of the levels and units of linguistic analysis given 
here has centered on the basic characteristics of the linguistic sign in 
structural linguistic terms. The individual objects, for example, of 
phonology, morphology, etc. clearly constitute different aspects ofa 
single whole ~ language - which are examined separately for methodo- 
logical purposes, in view of the complexity of the object. The question, 
of course, is whether these aspects are sufficient for an understanding of 
the phenomenon of language and, additionally, whether the logic of the 
system and, consequently, of the levels, can be extended also to cover its 
other aspects. The development of linguistics in the last thirty years has 
also set in motion investigations in other directions. 

With the development of pragmatics, interest has shifted from the 
linguistic system and its structure to the use of linguistic signs. In the 
context of pragmatics, the use of signs is treated as linguistic activity. 
The point of departure is the utterance, i.c., the uttering of a phrase, 
sentence, etc. which, coupled with the intention on the part of the 
speaker actually to act through the utterance, constitutes a speech act. 
For example, in uttering the sentence Yxooyopat va cov exotgepw ta 
BiSdice wc cnigio “I promise to give you back the books tomorrow at the 
latest,” the speaker performs an act, more specifically the speech act of 
promise; the utterance of é0’ ta pov oe nagaxahy wc avo. “Bring 
them back until tomorrow, please” constitutes a request. In both 
instances the speaker does not simply have the intention of doing some- 
thing (as in the case of promising) or get the hearer to do something 
(as in the case of requesting), but also by his/her utterance he/she 
creates new terms in the interaction and, by extension, in the social/ 
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institutional context to which the interaction belongs. This change in 
the (institutional) reality is even more apparent in the example 
Kygvoow ty évagéy tov ovvedgiov “I declare the conference open,” 
where the opening of the conference is effected as an event by the very 
utterance of the specific sentence, provided, of course, that the speaker 
has the authority to do so. 

The relation between a speech act and the meaning of an uttered 
sentence can be so close (cf. the preceding examples), as to raise doubts 
as to the possibility of distinguishing between system and use. On the 
other hand, there are cases where this relation is less obvious, for 
example, when we are being sarcastic (cf. the utterance Mnoafo, wpaia 
ta xatagegec! “Bravo, well done!” addressed to someone who has just 
broken a bottle of oil). Cases such as these argue not only for the impor- 
tance of the extralinguistic context of the utterance as a decisive factor 
in the use of the linguistic system, but also for an approach to language 
that transcends its conception as a linguistic system. 

The extralinguistic context, in the sense of the social space in which 
language develops, unfolds and evolves, is also propelled to center stage 
by sociolinguistics. Sociolinguistic research shows that deviations from 
a specific form of language do not necessarily constitute “errors” in the 
use of this language, but manifest a systematicity and are directly 
dependent on the social structure, the circumstances of use, ete. 
Language, then, cannot be identified with a certain form which for 
various reasons (historical, political, economic) is the dominant one in 
a society, but rather embraces various linguistic varieties: dialects, reg- 
isters, sociolects, etc. (see 11.24). Consequently, if the concept of the lin- 
guistic system is to be retained, it must embrace the diversity which is 
encountered in a speech community. In any event, it is in this diversity 
that, according to sociolinguistics, some of the causes of language 
change (see 1.8) can be traced. 

These developments do not, of course, obviate the need for the basic 
units of linguistic analysis (e.g., the phoneme, morpheme, etc.) nor for 
the conception of language as a system; however, they do reveal its 
limits and demonstrate the necessity for a broader theoretical frame- 
work in which linguistic communication and its connection with 
society, on the one hand, and with the linguistic system, on the other, 
find a place. 


3 Language and the brain 


E. D. KOUVELAS 


TRANSLATED BY GEOFFREY COX 


Language is a basic mental function dependent on the functions of the 
brain. This statement does not intend to reduce a mental function of a 
higher level — such as language ~ to the level of cellular and molecular 
neurobiology. On the contrary, a reduction of this type could be 
regarded as simple nonsense if we consider how many different levels 
of physical, biological, and social interactions must take place for 
higher-level mental phenomena such as language to be manifest. 
During the course ofa dialogue, for instance, we use approximately 
180 words a minute. This constant flow of words is achieved without 
any special effort. The words are chosen from a mental lexicon contain- 
ing at least 60,000-120,000 words. This is an amazing capacity for lan- 
guage production, carried out virtually without mistakes (one mistake 
per million words [Kandel, Schwartz and Jessel 1995, 633]). This 
process is accompanied by a no less striking capacity for understand- 
ing language. We are thus faced with an extraordinary phenomenon, 
and certainly the first question which may be asked is whether this lin- 
guistic competence is an innate characteristic or something which is 
learnt during the first stages of an individual’s life (see also 1.4). 
Undoubtedly, knowledge of a specific language is a result of learning 
processes. Nevertheless, data from anatomy, embryology, and the 
progress of acquisition of linguistic abilities by children support the 
view that a significant percentage of linguistic competence is innate. 
These data can be summarized as follows: First, the linguistic func- 
tions are located chiefly in the left hemisphere of the brain. Second, the 
localization of language in the left hemisphere is related to anatomical 
differences between the two hemispheres (for example, the planum 
temporale of the left hemisphere is larger than that of the right in the 
great majority of right-handed people). Third, this anatomical 
difference appears in the first stages of the development of the embryo 
(leading to the hypothesis that this asymmetry is not the result of expe- 
rience, but an innate characteristic). Fourth, new-born infants are able 
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to distinguish between a large variety of sounds, that is, they possess an 
ability which is of great importance for the learning of any language. 
Fifth, the acquisition of language by children of all cultures shows 
certain shared characteristics both as to the stages it follows and as to 
the age at which each stage makes its appearance. Furthermore, there is 
a critical period for the development of language which lasts from the 
second year to puberty. After puberty, the capacity to learn a new lan- 
guage diminishes dramatically. Children “of the wild.” that is, those 
who grow up without human contact, are not able to learn to speak after 
puberty. 

Given such data, at least two questions arise: Is there in the human 
brain a cognitive organ specialized in the acquisition and use of lan- 
guage? Second, are the neural mechanisms related to language different 
from the mechanisms related to other cognitive processes? Noam 
Chomsky argues that there is a special organ of language and that there 


are special neural mechanisms for the acquisition and production of 


language (see also 1.4) - and, moreover, that universal linguistic struc- 
tures are “written into” the human brain (Chomsky 1968). Many 
psychologists, nevertheless, disagree, arguing that an infant’s brain is 
able to grasp abstract concepts necessary for the acquisition of language 
and carry out an exceptionally large number of actions before the infant 
pronounces its first correctly selected word and long before it is able to 
form sentences ~ that is, make substantive use of language. On the other 
hand, however, it is also true that often the maturation of the linguistic 
processes is independent of the maturation of other cognitive pro- 
cesses, a fact which is confirmed by the observation that children with 
certain disturbances of the cognitive processes retain their linguistic 
competence intact. The example of the savant Christopher, who, in 
spite of his severe mental and motor disability, knows more than fifteen 
languages, is striking (O’Connor et al. 1994). 

These problems are a major challenge for neurobiological research 
into language. A very important route by which to approach them is the 
study of aphasia, that is, the study of disturbances of speech as these 
appear in patients who have suffered damage to certain areas of the 
brain from haemorrhages, traumas, or tumors. Studies of this kind 
started approximately a century and a half ago; more specifically, in 
spring 1861, the French physician Pierre-Paul Broca described the case 
ofa patient who showed paralysis of the right side of the body and who, 
though able to understand language, was only able to pronounce iso- 
lated words and could not speak grammatically in full sentences. He 
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was also unable to express ideas in writing. When the patient died, 
Broca carried out a post-mortem autopsy and discovered that a large 
portion of the frontal lobe of the left hemisphere of the brain had been 
destroyed. In the years which followed, Broca collected other similar 
cases, all of which showed destruction of the left frontal lobe in front of 
the area of the motor cortex, which controls movements of the mouth 
and tongue (see Fig. 1). These observations led Broca to formulate one 
of the most basic principles of the functioning of the brain: “We speak 
with the left hemisphere” (Broca 1865). A few years later, in 1876, the 
German neurologist Carl Wernicke described another patient who was 
unable to understand meanings expressed by means of language. In the 
case of this patient also the damage was located in the left temporal 
lobe, between the visual and auditory areas (Wernicke 1908; see Fig. 1). 

Studies of a very large number of aphasic patients by Broca and 
Wernicke, 150 years ago, led to the formulation of the Wernicke- 
Geschwind model, which has served as the neurobiological model for 
language (see Fig. 2). According to this, visual (the written word) and 
auditory (the spoken word) stimuli are transmitted by the visual and 
auditory cortex to the angular gyrus of the left hemisphere, which is the 
association area of the occipital, temporal, and parietal lobe. From the 
angular gyrus, the stimuli are transmitted to Wernicke’s area, where 
understanding of the written and spoken word takes place. Messages 
from Wernicke’s area are then transmitted, by means of a very large 
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Figure 1 Lateral view of the 
cortex of the left hemisphere 
of the brain, showing certain 
areas involved in the language 
processes. Wernicke’s area, 
which is near the primary 
auditory cortex, is important 
for the understanding of 
spoken language. Wernicke’s 
area is near the angular gyrus, 
which combines auditory 
stimuli with information 
coming from other senses. 
The arcuate fasciculus is a 
tract of nerve fibres which 
links Wernicke’s area with 
Broca’s area. Broca’s area 
initiates grammatical speech. 
Itis near the vocalization 
region of the motor cortex, 
which gives special 
commands that lead the 
muscles of the mouth and 
tongue to the production of 


words. 


~ 


~ 
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Left Right bundle of nerve fibres (arcuate fascte- 
ulus), to Broca’s area, where in some 
l} way the concepts to be expressed are 
converted into the grammatical struc- 
ture of a phrase; this is also where the 
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of speech (Geschwind 1965; Damasio 
and Geschwind 1984). 

The value of the original Wernicke- 
Geschwind model is in no doubt: it 
can predict not only aphasias of the 
Broca and Wericke types, but also 
those which are due to the interrup- 
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tion of the routes linking Broca’s and 
Wernicke’s areas. However, modern 
techmiques for imaging the function of 
the living brain (positron emission tomography - PET) have indicated 
that integrated linguistic expression requires the recruitment of many 
more functions than those provided for by the model (Posner and 
Raichle 1994). The Wernicke-Geschwind model places special empha- 
sis on the function of the cortex of the hemispheres; however, a detailed 
examination of aphasic individuals has shown that areas located under 
the cortex (thalamus, basal ganglia) are also of great importance for lan- 
guage. In addition, visual information about a written word is not con- 
veyed to Wernicke’s area, as proposed by the model, but goes from the 
visual association cortex directly to Broca’s area. Thus, the need for the 
formulation not merely ofa new model, but, rather, ofa theory capable 
of interpreting both the data of neurological studies and that of linguis- 
tics, cognitive psychology, neurophysiology, and the imaging of the 
brain by modern techniques has been obvious for some years now. 
Such a theory clearly does not exist. Various interesting hypotheses, 
such as those described in the following paragraphs, have been put 
forward and may serve as a starting point for such a theory. 

According to one hypothesis (Damasio and Damasio 1992), then, 
there are three groups of interacting neural systems related to the 
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understanding and expression of language. The first consists of a large 
group of neural systems, located in both the left and the right hemi- 
sphere. It is in this system that non-linguistic interactions between the 
body and the environment take place ~ that is, everything an individual 
apprehends, thinks, feels, and does when she/he is active in the world 
in which she/he lives. In these areas, the brain not only categorizes such 
non-linguistic representations in accordance with the shape, color, 
order of events, emotional state, etc., but also creates higher levels of 
representations for what results from its initial categorization. In this 
way, humans organize objects, events, relations. This is the system of 
cognitive processes, where the successive levels of categorization form 
the basis for abstraction and metaphor. 

The second group consists of a smaller number of neural systems 
which are located in the left hemisphere of the brain. This is the system 
which links phonemes, and creates words and rules of syntax for the 
combination of words. When this system is stimulated, it collects words 
together and creates sentences, which will be expressed by speech or 
writing. 

A third group of neural systems is also located in the left hemisphere 
and operates as a link between the two previous systems. It can receive 
non-linguistic concepts and stimulate the creation of linguistic forms or 
can receive words and call up the corresponding concepts. Damage to 
this system can cause disturbances in the use of specific elements of lan- 
guage and syntactic rules, and in their combination into linguistic units 
of greater complexity. 

The preceding discussion has made clear the importance of the left 
hemisphere of the brain for the comprehension and production of lan- 
guage. Speech, however, involves in addition rhythm and melody, char- 
acteristics which give to it its emotional coloring; these are dependent 
upon functions of the right hemisphere. Many studies have already 
shown that the understanding and expression of the language of music 
are dependent upon the function of the right hemisphere. In relation to 
the function of the right hemisphere, Giorgos Chimonas (1978, 284) 
writes: “The non-verbal system undoubtedly constitutes another 
system of semantics, the semantics of totalities, missing from which is 
precisely that which supports the system of verbal semantics: the 
symbol. This is another ‘language? more ancient than verbal language, 
which ‘speaks’ not through signs, but through relations and rhythms - 
relations and rhythms which are made up in the spacious, mobile 
framework of an indescribable regularity. It is perhaps on this that the 
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Figure 2 (opposite) The 
Wernicke-Geschwind model 
determines the routes of the 
cortex of the hemispheres of 
the brain involved in the oral 
repetition of a printed word. 
The whole process begins 
with the transmission of the 
visual information from the 
retina to the primary visual 
cortex. From there, the 
information is transferred, in 
this order, to the higher-order 
visual cortex, to the 
association area of the angular 
gyrus, to Wernicke’s area and 
to Broca’s area, and ends up 
in the area of the motor cortex 
which regulates the 
movements of the muscles of 
the face and tongue. It is also 
worth noting the existence of 
route 4a, which starts out 
from the angular gyrus and 
ends in Broca’s area, 
bypassing Wernicke’s area. 
This diagram represents a 
horizontal cross-section of the 
human, brain at the level of 


the corpus callosum. 
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arbitrariness of the imagination, unutterable but always to some degree 
subordinate, is based; it is the place of creation . . . it is on this non- 
verbal game that the par excellence ‘transcendent? manner of art and 
philosophy is based. The structure of the non-verbal is similar to the 
structure of music.” 

A few centuries ago, René Descartes formulated the view that “Jan- 
guage belongs to man alone.” Undoubtedly, no other means of commu- 
nication possesses the semantic wealth, the complexity, and the 
resourcefulness of human language. However, there is a paradox here: 
language, as a characteristic of man, depends upon an exceptional 
organization of the brain, programmed by genes, most of which also 
exist in other species. From a Darwinian point of view, then, it is not 
possible for such organization and functioning to be the products of a 
process of evolution which took place exclusively during the course of 
the centuries of evolution of the human species. The chimpanzee ts the 
species closest to man and yet the wild chimpanzee does not “speak.” 
However, some researchers have postulated that this is due to the fact 
that these animals were not able to live in a community, such as human 
society, in which the learning of a language is one of the principal char- 
acteristics. Thus as early as the 1930s, but more so from the 1960s 
onwards, a considerable number of studies have been carried out with 
the aim of teaching chimpanzees a kind of symbolic language, like sign 
language. The results have shown that in fact these animals are able to 
learn a symbolic language and can use it to express even emotions or 
complex relations of cause and effect. Nevertheless, their vocabulary 
was much poorer than that of a child of four and, perhaps even more 
significantly, it has been shown that the chimpanzee’s brain does not 
possess the functions which are related to the cognitive processes of 
grammar and syntax (Premack and Premack 1983; Gardner and 
Gardner 1969). In other words, the linguistic abilities of primates, in 
other ways so highly intelligent, are much more limited than they are in 
humans, in the sphere of the creative use of language. But what is it 
which gives this unique ability to man? Is it the evolution ofa linguis- 
tic program preexisting in the brain of primates, or is human language 
a result of the creation of an entirely new neuronal structure? 

Anthropological research into the impressions on the bones of the 
skull has shown that in the left hemisphere of the brain of homo erectus, 
our ancestor who lived 0.5-1 million years ago, and of homo habilis, 
who lived 1.5-2 million years ago, there was the morphological asym- 
metry described in the preceding paragraphs and known as Broca’s 
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area. The results of the specific anthropological studies have encour- 
aged research designed to locate a basic linguistic structure in the brain 
of primates. Further research has led to the discovery that in certain 
species of apes, the left hemisphere of the brain is that which has the 
ability to recognize cries, and also that the left is larger than the right 
hemisphere in various species of primates, such as chimpanzees. What 
is not known is to what extent these asymmetries emerged and were 
selected (during the course of centuries of evolution) because they 
served some form of communication or some totally different function. 

The researcher of homo habilis Richard Leakey writes: “Ancestors 
of ours living 1.5-2 million years ago were making beautifully shaped 
stone implements. To make a hand axe out of a piece of stone, you have 
to be able to pick up a stone that contains the hand axe before you make 
it. You have to see the finished object in the piece of stone. Now, that 
ability to conceptualize, to abstract, to see something that isn’t there 
seems to be human” (cited in Blakemore 1991, 43 see also 1.6). What, 
then, gave humans these skills, which were not possessed by their con- 
temporaries the australopithecines, although these latter also have the 
ability to walk upright? It would perhaps not be too risky to suppose 
that it was the 100-150 extra grams of brain matter which homo habilis 
possessed. Broca’s region is contained in that extra matter. Are we to 
suppose that a primitive Broca’s area provided homo habilis with the 
ability to communicate through movements and cries, or that it oper- 
ated as a center of organization of brain functions which made it pos- 
sible to foresee that which had not yet existed? 

But whatever happened, while the anatomical conditions for the 
development of language existed in the brain since the beginning of the 
existence of the human species, oral language at least appeared “late” 
in human prehistory (approximately 100,000 years ago), when the 
transformations of the human larynx, mouth, and tongue made its exis- 
tence possible. These transformations, together with a parallel evolu- 
tion in the architecture of the brain structures relating to the language, 
provided an astonishing selective advantage: the most perfect known 


means of communication ~ human language. 
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S. L. TSOHATZIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY GEOFFREY COX 


Phe words language and thought frequently appear together, particu- 
larly when the question of whether mental phenomena influence lin- 
guistic phenomena, or whether linguistic phenomena influence mental 


phenomena is discussed (see also 1.3). As we shall see, the problem of 


the relations between language and thought, which we shall try to intro- 
duce here very schematically, is illuminated not only by examining the 
answers given to this question (in one direction or the other), but also 
by stressing certain conditions which, if not regarded as acceptable, 
lead to the rejection of the question as lacking either a logical or an 
empirical basis. 

The question presupposes, to begin with, that language and thought 
are different phenomena (if they were the same phenomenon, it would 
be unreasonable for us to ask whether this phenomenon “influences” 
or does not “influence” itself). Nevertheless, the position that language 
and thought are, essentially, the same phenomenon (and that, conse- 
quently, the question of their “interaction” cannot logically be posed) 
is not without important supporters. It is a position commonly held 
within the field of so-called analytic philosophy, where it is in fact rep- 
resented, in a more or less absolute way, in what are in other respects 
very different works, such as those of Ryle (1949), Wittgenstein (1953), 
Quine (1960), Sellars (1963), and Davidson (1984). In its simpler form, 
it is presented as a corollary of the position that since the meaning of a 
sentence is identified by the method of its empirical verification, and 
since the only means of empirical verification of a sentence in which an 
individual is described as given to complicated mental activities is the 
observation that this individual shows or has a tendency to show lin- 
guistic behaviors of corresponding complexity, the very concept of 
“thought” (at least when it refers to mental processes of a certain com- 
plexity) may be regarded as equivalent to the concept of “engagement 
in or disposition to engage in linguistic behaviors of a certain type.” 
Views of this kind - which we could term edentificationist on the issue 
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of the relation between language and thought - were also widely held 
in fields outside philosophy (such as linguistics and psychology) 
throughout the first half of the twentieth century. It is obvious that if 
they are sound, they render the question with which we started out log- 
ically unanswerable: ifmental phenomena are, in their essence, nothing 
else but linguistic phenomena, then, of course, it is impossible to give 
specific content to the question of whether the former influence the 
latter, or vice versa. 

Without having been altogether abandoned (for an important recent 
attempt to give them a philosophical grounding on new bases see 
Gauker 1994), identificationist views became decreasingly popular in 
the second half of the twentieth century, for various reasons which will 
not be described or assessed here for lack of space. Most of them are 
linked historically with the questioning of the position that the meaning 
of a description can be identified by the methods of its empirical 
verification. A denial of this position entails, infer alia, that sentences 
which ascribe to an individual mental qualities or activities are not syn- 
onymous with sentences which ascribe to the same individual predis- 
positions towards observable linguistic or other behavior. It, therefore, 
renders methodologically permissible the creation of areas of research 
in which mental and linguistic phenomena may be regarded as amen- 
able to independent analyses, while leaving open the possibility of 
points of convergence which may emerge from these analyses (for 
typical recent philosophical analyses of the concepts of “language” and 
“thought” which do not presuppose their identity, without precluding 
the interdependence of these two concepts, see Evans 1982; Pollock 
1982; Millikan 1984; Bach 1987; Castaneda 1989; Hanson 1990; 
Moravesik 1990; Gillett 1992; Recanati 1993, among many others). One 
would perhaps expect that, given this denial of the logical identity of 
mental and linguistic phenomena, the question of their empirically 
observable interaction would be raised automatically. This develop- 
ment is, however, not necessary, since from the moment that the two 
types of phenomena are regarded as logically independent, the pos- 
sibility ofan essential convergence of the empirical theories which cover 
them cannot be considered a priori more or less likely than the pos- 
sibility of a radical divergence of the empirical theories which cover 
them. Thus, a rejection of an identificationist approach to the issue of 
the relations between language and thought is not of itself sufficient to 
legitimize the question of whether the former influences the latter or 
vice versa. The question becomes legitimate only within the context of 
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the further thesis that the most satisfactory empirical theories on these 
phenomena permit us to suppose that they are not radically autono- 
mous - because, naturally, the opposite thesis, i.e., that the most satis- 
factory empirical theories which we have on these phenomena permit 
us to suppose that they are radically autonomous, render inappropri- 
ate (for empirical and not logical reasons this time) the question of 
which of these phenomena “influences” the other. 

The position ~ which we could term autonomist - that linguistic and 
mental processes are radically autonomous (and that, consequently, the 
question of their “interaction” must be regarded as not logically but 
empirically groundless) is one of the positions most advanced in the late 
twentieth century (even though, as we shall see later, the opposite, anti- 
autonomist, position is not, in its various possible versions, without 
important supporters). The theoretical foundation which permitted 
the clearest formulation of the autonomist position was the work of 
Fodor (1983), who, adopting the widely held conception of the brain as 
a system for the processing of information (see also 1.3), attempted, in 
three stages, to specify the organization of this system. To begin with, 
he raised the question of whether the system is non-modular or 
modular. (Non-modularity here implies that the system subjects to the 
same type of processing every type of information which it receives or 
dispatches. Modularity implies that the system consists, on the one 
hand, of an Assembly of “peripheral” units each of which manages 
information of a different type and processes it in a different way [inde- 
pendently of other units], and, on the other, of one or more “central” 
units which collect and manage, by communicating among themselves, 
the products of the peripheral units, without being able to intervene in 
the process of the production of these products.) He then formulated a 
series of criteria (confirming the hypothesis of modular organization of 
the brain) whose application could lead to the conclusion that some of 
the activities controlled in the brain are probably due to the function- 
ing of one or more “central” processors, while certain others are prob- 
ably due to the functioning of specialized “peripheral” processors. For 
example, an activity could be attributed to the functioning ofa central 
processor if its exercise was relatively slow, non-mandatory (every time 
that data presented themselves suitable to its exercise), not devoted to 
one type of data only, not developmentally limited (in terms of an age 
limit) nor particularly vulnerable to local brain damage. On the other 
hand, an activity could be attributed to the functioning ofa specialized 
peripheral processor if its exercise was relatively fast, mandatory (every 
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time the data presented themselves suitable to its exercise), devoted to 
one type of data only, developmentally limited (to one specific age limit) 
and particularly vulnerable to local brain damage. F inally, Fodor argued 
that certain brain-controlled activities (including many of those which 
are regarded as typical thought activities) should in fact be attributed to 
the operation of one or more “central” processors, while certain others 
(including many of those which are regarded as typical linguistic activ- 
ities) should in fact be attributed to the operation of specialized 
“peripheral” processors. For example, the conception and gradual 
establishment of scientific or other schemes of interpretation of reality 
are a typical thought process which is not activated automatically, is not 
supplied by an exclusive type of data and does not process at great 
speed the various data which constitute its information base. On the 
other hand, the perception of the phonological structure of a word or 
the perception of the syntactic structure of a sentence are typical lin- 
guistic processes which are activated automatically, have access to 
exclusive types of data, and process at great speed the limited data 
which constitute their information base. We would, therefore, have 


grounds for supposing that the conception and establishment of 


scientific or other schemes of interpreting reality are processes whose 
control by the brain is carried out by “central” processors, while the 
perception of the phonological structure of a word or of the syntactic 
structure ofa sentence is a process whose control by the brain is carried 
out by specialized “peripheral” processors. 

Fodor’s modular model (for discussions, applications, and develop- 
ments of which see Garfield 1987; Gunnar and Maratsos 1992; Hirschfeld 
and Gelman 1994) was thus the clearest version of the autonomist posi- 
tion on the relations of at least some aspects of the phenomenon of lan- 
guage with at least some aspects of the phenomenon of thought, and, 
consequently, it is not surprising that it should constitute the principal 
contemporary framework for the expression of autonomist ideas, 
whether these use its vocabulary for the analysis of new data from fields 
which it invoked itself (such as neurolinguistics and psycholinguistics), 


or attempt to enhance it with data from new fields. (From this point of 


view, certain case studies of unequal formation of linguistic and mental 
abilities which are not due to acquired brain defects could be regarded 
as particularly important. Examples include individuals with normal 
mental capabilities who show clear - and, indeed, genetically transferable 
_ disabilities in certain aspects of linguistic behavior [Gopnik and Crago 
1991] or, conversely, studies of clearly mentally retarded individuals who 
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show exceptionally developed abilities in certain aspects of linguistic 
behavior [Smith and Tsimpli 1995; see also 1.3].) 

The interesting form which the autonomist position manifests at 
present within the framework of the modular model should not, never- 
theless, be misinterpreted as providing sufficient evidence to preclude 
non-autonomist approaches to the question of the relations between 
language and thought, for at least three reasons. First, no autonomist 
view has dealt with the phenomena normally described as linguistic as 
a whole. According to these views language is a product of peripheral 
processors independent of general mental processes only as to the 
basic aspects of its phonetic-phonological or morphosyntactic organ- 
ization that is, as to aspects of organization which refer to the form 
rather than the content of linguistic messages. On the other hand, they 
specifically argue that language is the product of central processors, 
and, therefore, closely bound up with general mental processes as to 
basic aspects of its semantic or pragmatic organization, since both the 
semantic and pragmatic levels of organization refer to the content 
rather than the form of linguistic messages (see 1.2), the difference 
being that the former covers information independent of specific 
circumstances of communication, while the latter covers information 
which is dependent on specific circumstances of communication. 
Consequently, the modern autonomist position, in its most accurate 
formulation, is not that language is radically autonomous in relation to 
thought, but rather that certain peripherally controlled aspects of lin- 
guistic ability, such as phonological or syntactic ones, are radically 
autonomous in relation to certain centrally controlled aspects of lin- 
guistic ability, such as semantic or pragmatic ones. Second, the data put 
forward in support of the autonomist position (even in its most accu- 
rate and restrictive form presented above) are often non-interpretable 
as indisputably supporting it, since further research on the relations 
between aspects of linguistic ability which are supposed to be con- 
trolled “centrally” and aspects of linguistic ability which are supposed 
to be controlled “peripherally” does not seem, according to many, to 
lend confirmation to autonomist positions, but rather leads to anti- 
autonomist conclusions. For example, the basic position of the 
modular model according to which “peripherally” controlled linguis- 
lic processes such as morphosyntactic ones are not capable of exchang- 
ing information with “centrally” controlled linguistic processes such as 
semantic and pragmatic ones seems, according to many, to be refuted 
both by experimental research which shows the interpenetration of the 
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processes of these two types “in action” (for a multifaceted discussion 
of such a subject, see Marslen-Wilson 1989) and by theoretical research 
which argues for the total or partial reduction of basic morphosyntac- 
tic phenomena to semantic or pragmatic ones (for typical examples of 
such reductions see Kuno 1987; Kuno and Takami 1993; Deane 1991, 
1992; Keenan 1987, 1988, among many others). T hirdly, the very theo- 
retical structure of the modular model, regardless of its application to 
the issue of the description of various aspects of linguistic ability as cen- 
trally or peripherally controlled, is called into question by those who, 
relying on later psychological or neurological hypotheses, maintain 
that this model puts forward an inaccurate picture of the functional 
organization of the brain, in the sense that the specialized peripheral 
processors (the existence of which it regards as a precondition for the 
derivation and management of information from the environment) are, 
in fact, the result of a differentiation of an initially undifferentiated but 
exceptionally malleable brain which has gradually developed more 
complex forms of response to the character of the conditions of the 
environment (see Karmillof-Smith 1992 for a psychological, Edelman 
1992 for a neurological defense of this position, and Deacon 1997). For 
these reasons, the non-autonomist approach to the issues bearing on 
the relations between language and thought (which, in any event, is the 
older one) would have, at least for the present, equal rights with the 
autonomist position to claim the attention of those who are concerned 
with this question. 

We could label anti-autonomist any approach which does not 
preclude the possibility either of the influencing of mental phenomena 
by linguistic ones or of the influencing of linguistic phenomena by 
mental ones. We could label language-centered those anti-autonomist 
approaches which tend to present only the first of these possibilities as 
likely, and mind-centered those anti-autonomist approaches which tend 
to present only the second of these possibilities as likely. We shall deal 
separately below with these two anti-autonomist approaches, which 
are also the ones encountered more often, noting, however, in advance, 
that their exclusive presupposition is not obligatory, since, given the 
little disputed complexity both of mental and of linguistic phenomena, 
it would be in no way strange if it were to prove that certain aspects of 
the former depend (as maintained by the language-centered view) on 
certain aspects of the latter, while at the same time certain other aspects 
of the latter depend (as maintained by the mind-centered view) on 
different aspects of the former. This more composite view already 
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seems more realistic in areas of the ontogenetic and phylogenetic study 
of mental and lingusitic abilities (which can only be briefly alluded to 
here), in which the earlier exclusive account of mental development as 
the main instigator of every form of linguistic development (see, for 
example, Piaget 1959) often gives way to the view (see, for example, 
Vygotsky 1962) that while a degree of mental development is a neces- 
sary condition for the appearance of linguistic abilities, the activation 
of these linguistic abilities operates in its turn as a lever for further 
development, and probably for crucial rearticulation, of the mental 
abilities themselves (for representative contemporary discussions of 
the relations between language and thought from an ontogenetic point 
of view see Gelman and Byrnes 1991). The likelihood ofa similar com- 
posite view cannot, therefore, be precluded when we proceed from the 
study of the relations between language and thought as developing 
properties of an organism (or a biological species) to the sphere of 
study of their relations as fully developed properties ofan organism (or 
a biological species). 

The language-centered version of the anti-autonomist approach to 
this field (the position, that is, that the characteristics of mental phe- 
nomena are a reflection of characteristics of linguistic phenomena) is 
the most controversial one, not so much when it is put forward in ref- 
erence to characteristics manifested in all languages which could be 
regarded as responsible for the existence of universal characteristics of 
thought, but chiefly when it is put forward in reference to characteris- 
tics not manifested in all languages which, if interpreted as regulatory 
of mental phenomena, lead to the conclusion that the use of different 
languages entails the use of different forms of thought (for a review of 
earlier discussions of this position, known as the “linguistic relativity 


hypothesis.” whose emphatic advocacy in linguistics is associated with 
the work of Whorf 1956, see Lucy 1992; for later discussions in connec- 
tion with the issue see Hickmann 1987; Gumperz 1995). However, the 
often sharp controversy between the supporters and the opponents of 
the language-centered position may, to a significant degree, be regarded 
as excessive, in the sense that neither the absolute form of the position 
itself nor the absolute form of its rejection seems well founded. If the 
phenomena usually recognized as mental are regarded as resulting from 
both the existence of mental categories which provide general princi- 
ples of storage of information and the exercise of mental processes which 
are devoted to the information assessment of specific data to be stored, 


then the progress of anti-autonomist research with a language-centered 
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orientation could be summed up by saying that this research (for a brief 
but comprehensive review of this see Glucksberg 1988) has not suc- 
ceeded in showing convincingly that language has a crucial influence 
on the very existence and nature of the mental categories by reference 
to which the information is stored. On the other hand, it has succeeded 
in showing that language influences the more or less effective exercise 
of certain mental processes on the basis of which the information value 
of the data to be stored is assessed. The language-centered view, there- 
fore, could not be adopted in its entirety or rejected in its entirety. It is 
very probably correct when it maintains that language influences the 
more or less effective functioning of many mental processes, but prob- 
ably incorrect when it maintains that it influences the very existence of 
the mental categories by reference to which the products of these pro- 
cesses are stored. 

From this point of view, the recent history of the study of color 
vocabularies of natural languages is instructive. The fact that these 
vocabularies differ radically, while the color spectrum which each of 
them divides up in a different way is the same, was initially regarded, 
and not without justification, as a strong indication of the linguistic 
determination of a mental phenomenon par excellence such as the per- 
ception of color (see, for example, Brown and Lenneberg 1954). Then, 
the discovery that the apparently disorderly differences between color 
vocabularies follow a pattern of universal validity which permits each 
language only a small number of prearranged options (Berlin and Kay 
1969) and the observation that the arrangement of these options reflects 
the neurologically determined ranking of color stimuli (Kay and 
McDaniel 1978) was interpreted as strengthening the position that lan- 
guages, far from imposing rules of mental organization (as was previ- 
ously argued), faithfully follow rules of mental organization which are 
independently given. However, the most recent research studies on the 
matter (Hunt and Agnoli 1991; Hardin and Banaji 1993; Gellatly 1995) 
seem to suggest that these two views are complementary rather than 
conflicting, in the sense that the second one refers to the existence of 
mental categories which make color perception equally possible for the 
speakers of each language, while the first one refers to the mental pro- 
cesses in the exercise of which this shared capacity can (for the speak- 
ers of different languages) be activated to widely differing degrees 
under the influence of radically different color vocabularies. 

The mind-centered version of the anti-autonomist approach (the 
view, that is, that the characteristics of linguistic phenomena are a 
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reflection of characteristics of mental phenomena) is the predominant 
expression of this approach towards the end of the twentieth century. 
This expression, however, is not homogeneous, and the recognition of 
certain differences between the various mind-centered views is impor- 
tant if the products of their shared orientation are to be correctly eval- 
uated. If we take the generally accepted view that linguistic phenomena 
are governed both by regularities of structure (that is, regularities inde- 
pendent of the circumstances of linguistic communication) and by reg- 
ularities of use (that is, regularities dependent upon the circumstances 
of linguistic communication), then the mind-centered approaches to 
these phenomena can be divided into two basic types: those which 
focus on mental factors which they regard as responsible for regular- 
ites observable at the level of linguistic structure, and those which 
focus on mental factors which they regard as observable at the level of 
linguistic use. In each of these two areas one can detect more or less 
conservative approaches. Thus, the most conservative (but less dis- 
puted) forms of mind-centered approaches focusing on the area of lin- 
guistic structure are those which use concepts elaborated in the field of 
cognitive psychology and propose new methods for analyzing the 
semantic structure of language which make clear its mental foundation, 
without, however, supposing that the mentally controlled semantic 
structure is the basis of organization of morphological or syntactic 
structure. On the other hand, the less conservative forms of such 
approaches tend to extend the field of application of psychological con- 
cepts first used in the domain of semantics in order to analyze as seman- 
tic an increasing number of phenomena which at an earlier stage had 
been described as purely morphological or purely syntactic. An 
extreme instance of less conservative forms is the “cognitive grammar” 
of Langacker (1987, 1991), in which no morphological or syntactic phe- 
nomenon is regarded as analyzable without recourse to semantic (and, 
therefore, mental) categories. (For representative examples of these two 
trends see Lakoff and Johnson 1980; Jackendoff 1983, 1990, 1992: 
Lakoff 1987; Rudzka-Ostyn 1988; Taylor 1989, 1995; Tsohatzidis 1990: 
Lehrer and Kittay 1992; Casad 1995). A similar distinction between 
more and less conservative trends may also be made in the context of 
those mind-centered approaches which focus on the area of language 
use. The more conservative (but less disputed) of these approaches are 
those which analyze the mental foundation of language use with the aid 
of pragmatic theories (see also 1.2) — particularly the so-called theory of 
conversational implicature (Grice 1989) and relevance theory (Sperber 
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and Wilson 1986) ~ without, however, supposing that these pragmatic 
theories can extend their field of application to phenomena such as 
morphological or syntactic phenomena traditionally assigned to the 
level of linguistic structure. On the other hand, the less conservative 
forms of this type of approach (for representative examples see Givén 
1984, 1990; Foley and van Valin 1984: ‘Traugott and Heine 1991; Hopper 
and Traugott 1993; Bybee, Perkins and Pagliuca 1995; Shibatani and 
Thompson 1996) tend increasingly to limit the number of linguistic 
phenomena which can be genuinely considered structural (that is, 
capable of analysis without reference to specific circumstances of lin- 
guistic communication), interpreting all the rest (with the aid of these 
same pragmatic theories) as phenomena of use; an extreme form of this 
line of thought is the “emergent grammar” of Hopper (1987, 1988), 
where the very concept of morphosyntactic structure is not defined as 
independent of parameters of communication (following the tradi- 
tional pattern), but as a product of relatively stabilized, but inherently 
unstable, values which these parameters take on as the interlocutors 
attempt to use elements of language in such a way that the mental rep- 
resentations which these elements call up are the most suitable, given 
the requirements of the communicative situation. Thus, a shared char- 
acteristic of the less conservative mind-centered approaches is that, to 
the extent that their hypotheses can be regarded as correct, they entail 


the gradual shrinkage (or even the total disappearance) of the areas of 


linguistic organization which are not subject to mental control, whether 
this control is thought of as having a semantic basis (it is exercised, that 
is, independently of the character of specific circumstances of commu- 
nication) or as having a pragmatic basis (it is exercised, that is, while 
taking into account the special requirements of these circumstances). 
It would, of course, be premature to give a definitive answer to the 
question of whether all the hypotheses which have this consequence 
(and which, if true, would entail the total rejection of autonomist 
approaches) can in fact be considered correct. However, even if the 
answer is negative, the results of the more conservative mind-centered 
approaches, which deal not so much with morphosyntactic as with 


pragmatic or semantic issues, would remain intact. These results seem 


to leave only minimal margins for doubt as to the dominant role of 


mental mechanisms both in the pragmatic organization of language use 
and in the semantic organization of linguistic structure. 

This brief review of the relations between language and thought will 
very likely create the impression that the issue is fairly complicated. It 
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is in fact more complex than the limited space available here has 
allowed it to appear. However, the fact that no significant theory of lan- 
guage or thought has succeeded in remaining neutral on the question 
of its solution testifies to its importance and justifies the prediction that, 


in spite of its complexity, it will keep returning to the forefront of 


research. 


5 The genesis of language 


S. L. TSOHATZIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY GEOFFREY COX 


The problem of the genesis of language - the problem, that is, of deter- 
mining the conditions which permitted the appearance of linguistic 
ability as a defining characteristic of the human species ~ is at one and 
the same time one of the most intensely studied and one of the most 
complicated problems which scientific analysis faced towards the end 
of the twentieth century (see also 1.6). Before we deal with those dimen- 
sions of the problem which render it complicated, it would be useful to 
mention the reasons which, in spite of all the difficulties, have made 
concern with it scientifically essential. 

The most important of these reasons is the widely accepted thesis 
that linguistic ability is a biological endowment of humans and not a 
cultural skill which they acquired after their formation as a species was 
complete. This thesis would seem to be supported by a series of data 
which emerge both from modern research in the traditional fields of 
linguistic description and from findings in relatively new areas of 
research such as psycholinguistics and neurolinguistics. Thus, the 
grammatical analysis of representative examples of historically and geo- 
graphically unrelated languages seems to show not only that the 
grammar of every known language is just as complex as the grammar of 
any other (although the level of cultural development of the speakers of 
these languages is without doubt very different), but that the (equally 
complex) grammars of all known languages, when analyzed at a 
sufficiently abstract level, obey a central nucleus of common organiza- 
tional principles. The differences between them are manifested by a 
small number of options from a constant and limited totality of pos- 
sibilities of permissible variation. In parallel, psycholinguistic research 
concerned with the study of the ontogenesis of language ~ the study of 
the mechanisms which permit each new member of the human species 
to assimilate and use with ease the language of his/her environment (see 
1.7) ~ seems to show that these mechanisms have much more the char- 
acteristics of mechanisms of maturation of biological functions and 
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much less the characteristics of mechanisms for the learning of cultural 
skills. For example, every normal and normally developing new 
member of the human species acquires, regardless of his/her degree of 
intelligence, all the basic abilities for the production and interpretation 
of the language of his/her environment in a period of time which is 
exceptionally short, if we take into account the complexity of the gram- 
matical system which he/she assimilates, and, in spite of the fact that 
during the period in which the cycle of his/her linguistic development 
has, in its basic elements, been completed ~ at the age of two to six - 
he/she has not been taught any of the exceptionally complicated and in 
no way self-evident grammatical principles which the capabilities of 
production and interpretation show that he/she is in fact implement- 
ing. Finally, neurolinguistics tends to confirm the biological rather than 
cultural character of the phenomenon of language as it identifies areas 
of the brain which are specialized in the production or interpretation 
of linguistic structures (as can be seen from the fact that causing 
damage to these specific areas brings about obvious malfunctions 
either at the syntactic or at the semantic level of linguistic behavior; see 
also 1.3). At the same time, the study both of the production and of the 
perception of linguistic sounds shows that the organs which are 
responsible for serving these functions serve them in a way whose 
speed and accuracy of synchronization with other biologically neces- 
sary functions served by the same organs indicate the genetic program- 
ming of their linguistically crucial specializations. (Interesting 
overviews of the various data which argue in favor of the biological 
rather than the cultural character of linguistic ability and which at the 
same time stress the particularly complex biological design of this 
ability are given by Pinker 1994 and Jackendoff 1994.) 

If, however, linguistic characteristics are biological and not cultural 
characteristics of the human species, the question of the origin of these 
characteristics (particularly when they are designed in a complex way) 
is difficult to avoid. The reason is that while there is no generally 
accepted theory of the evolution of cultural characteristics of organ- 
isms, with which a view of language as a cultural phenomenon would 
have to be proved compatible, there is a generally accepted theory of 
the evolution of biological characteristics of organisms of complicated 
design with which any approach to language as a biological phenome- 
non is methodologically obliged to ensure its compatibility. This is, of 
course, the neo-Darwinian theory, which supplies the sole comprehen- 
sive and multiply confirmed picture of the gradual changes which the 
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biological characteristics of organisms undergo so that those organisms 
become capable of survival and reproduction in the different types of 
environment in which they develop. The combinations of such 
changes lead to the emergence of the different forms of life which are 
recognized as separate species. (For an introduction to neo-Darwinian 
theory see Maynard Smith 1993; for a review of its applications to the 
issue of human evolution see Jones, Martin and Pilbeam 1992.) If, then, 
the widely held thesis that language is a complexly designed biological 
characteristic and not a cultural characteristic of the human species is 
combined with the still more widely accepted and much more general 
thesis that the complexly designed biological characteristics of species 
are precisely those whose appearance has rendered those species viable 
by increasing their capabilities for adaptation to specific types of envi- 
ronmental pressures, then it becomes imperative to ask what kind of 
improved abilities of responding to what kind of environmental pres- 
sures were provided by the appearance of the linguistic function so that 
it should become permanently established as a part of the totality of 
biological characteristics which together made up the human species, 
differentiating it gradually from other species whose close biological 
affinity with it is fully established. (On the importance of the complex 
planning of biological characteristics, which is ignored by some biolog- 
ical approaches to language, such as that of Piatelli-Palmarini 1989, see 
particularly Pinker and Bloom 1991.) 

A comprehensive answer to this question is not at present available 
and probably certain aspects of it will never be able to be formulated 
with the degree of precision which is desirable. Nevertheless, the 
intensification of research into this matter in recent years has led to the 
recognition of a host of potentially useful empirical data and to a host 
of less or more elaborated hypotheses which, each in its own way, 
attempt to utilize these data. (A partial but rich picture both of the 
variety of the data and of the variety of the hypotheses is given by the 
following collective works: Wescott 1974; Harnad, Horst, Steklis and 
Lancaster 1976; Lock 1978; de Crolier 1983; Landsberg 1988; Wind, 
Chiarelli, Bichakjian and Nocentini 1992; Hawkins and Gel-Mann 
1992; Gibson and Ingold 1993; Puppel 1995; Lock and Peters 1996; the 
earlier bibliography has been collected in two volumes by Hewes 1975; 
a composite presentation of certain more modern hypotheses is 
attempted by Aitchison 1996 and Beaken 1996.) Instead of attempting 
even a schematic description of all these data and hypotheses, a brief 
account will be given of certain conceptual distinctions through which 
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it would be possible for linguistic theory to contribute to a more 
effective approach to the question of the genesis of language; this is fol- 
lowed by selective reference to certain characteristic hypotheses and 
groups of data with a view to conveying the spirit of some types of 
research which seem especially promising. 

The generally accepted thesis that human language is a system of 
signs (that is, a system of relations through which perceptible and 
mental entities are associated) calls for two kinds of basic commitments, 
one positive and one negative. The positive commitment has to do with 
the need to specify the particular character of the relations which these 
signs establish between perceptible and mental entities, and their prob- 
able differentiation, from this point of view, from signs which operate 
within the framework of other semiotic systems. The negative commit- 
ment concerns the need to avoid confusions between the study of the 
abstract relations which the linguistic system establishes between per- 
ceptible and mental entities and the autonomous study of these percep- 
tible and mental entities, regardless of the particular way in which they 
are related in the context of the linguistic system. This double commit- 
ment, which is self-evident when language is treated as a characteristic 
of the human species already “in place,” has direct consequences, 
which are sometimes overlooked, in the study of its genesis. 

The negative commitment calls for a clear distinction between, on 
the one hand, the question of the genesis of human language and, 
on the other, the questions of the genesis and evolution of the abilities 
of the human species to produce mental entities (e.g., concepts, 
hypotheses, predictions, etc.) and of the genesis and evolution of the 
abilities of the human species to produce perceptible entities (e.g., 
sounds, gestures, drawings, etc.). 

Naturally, some ability to produce mental entities and some ability to 
produce perceptible entities are conditions for the emergence of 
human language as a system of signs, since a system of signs is by 
definition a system of correlation of percepuble and mental entities. But 
nothing rules out the possibility that the evolutionary history and aetio- 
logy of precisely this correlation ~ which is the central issue ofa theory 
of the genesis of language ~ may be different from the evolutionary 
history and aetiology of each one of the correlated parts, considered in 
isolation from each other. Consequently, the evolutionary study of 
either the mental or the perceptible aspects of the linguistic semiotic 
system is not necessarily identical to the evolutionary study of the 
system itself, even though it can contribute to it in a variety of ways. 
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‘Two types of data are usually examined in connection to the issue of 
the genesis of language: data from palaconeurology and palacoanatomy. 
Although their interpretation is often rendered difficult, inter alia, by 
the impossibility of observing the aforementioned distinction between 
the system and its different aspects, it is still useful to cite such data if 
only to stress the necessity of the distinction. On the basis of palaeo- 
neurological investigations (for example, the comparative study of the 
conjectured volume and the conjectured organization of the brain of 
various types of hominid), the appearance of certain mental functions 
could be assumed to have taken place at a specific period of human pre- 
history (see, for example, Wilkins and Wakefield 1995). However, the 
further hypothesis that, since the existence of these mental functions is 
a condition for the appearance of human language, the time of their 
appearance can be identified with the time of the appearance of human 
language would be unwarranted, because the existence of a mental 
function does not necessarily bring about its representation in lan- 
guage. At the same time, on the basis of palaeoanatomical investigations 
(for example, the comparative study of the conjectured position of the 
larynx in various types of hominid), the appearance of the ability to 
articulate certain sounds could be supposed to have taken place at a 
specific period ofhuman prehistory (see, for example, Lieberman 1984, 
1991). However, the further hypothesis that, since such sounds consti- 
tute the typical perceptible form of linguistic signs, the time of the 
appearance of the ability to produce those sounds is to be identified 
with the time of the appearance of human language would be once again 
unwarranted, given that nothing precludes certain articulatory abilities 
from existing without being used linguistically, and, furthermore, 
nothing precludes the first form of human language from having used 
signs whose perceptible forms would have been visual and not audi- 
tory. (As many researchers have persuasively argued ~ cf. Hewes 1973: 
Lyons 1988; Corballis 1991, 1992; Annstrong, Stokoe and Wilcox 1995 
_ it could have used, for example, not sounds but gestures.) The study, 
then, of the origin of the specific perceptible entities or of the specific 
mental entities with which linguistic signs happen to correlate at a 
certain period is not identical with the study of the primal correlation 
of entities of these two categories itself, through language. 

The positive commitment which stems from treating human lan- 
guage as a system of signs is, as has been noted, the commitment to 
specify the particular character of the abstract relations which these 
signs establish between the perceptible and mental entities and their 
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probable differentiation from signs which operate within the context of 


other semiotic systems. In relation to the question of the genesis of lan- 


guage, this commitment creates the framework for the formulation of 


certain crucial questions which in very general terms could be summar- 
ized as follows: first, are there any general characteristics of organiza- 
tion and functioning of the human linguistic semiotic system 
(characteristics which are independent of the specific material forms 
and the specific mental contents of linguistic signs) that differentiate 
this system, qualitatively or quantitatively, from semiotic systems which 
are used by other types of organisms, and particularly by those which 
are biologically related to the human species? And second ~ and most 
importantly — if such characteristics do exist, to what kind of environ- 
mental pressures is their appearance and gradual establishment as 
species-specific characteristics of humans an effective response? Ever 
since the time Hockett (1960) attempted a systematic answer to the first 
question, it has been widely accepted that certain of the more abstract 
characteristics of the linguistic semiotic system (e.g., arbitrariness, dis- 
placement, productivity, and multifunctionality; see also 1.1) can 
without doubt be regarded as distinctive characteristics of it, at least in 
the sense that the degree to which they appear in other systems of signs 
is zero or exceptionally low, and certainly in the sense that their com- 
bined appearance in other systems of signs is absent. However, with the 
exception of a first attempt on the part of Hockett himself to interpret 
in evolutionary terms the appearance of some of these characteristics 
(Hockett and Ascher 1964), efforts to answer the second question 
which from the point of view of the genesis of language is the critical 
one ~ have not been systematic; only some recent analyses can be inter- 
preted as addressing satisfactorily some of the issues raised by this 
question. We shall now attempt a brief review of some of these analyses 
~ selecting as successive foci the four basic characteristics of linguistic 
signs which have been cited above, namely arbitrariness, displacement, 
productivity, multifunctionality. We will conclude with some observa- 
tions concerning the general theoretical interest of this sort of analyses. 
Ifby the term arbitrariness we describe the property of most linguis- 
tic signs to the effect that their interpretation does not depend upon 
their likeness to their referents, and if by the term displacement we 
describe the property of most linguistic signs that their interpretation 
does.not depend upon their spatial, temporal, and causal affinity with 
their referents, then the combination of arbitrariness and displacement 
yield the characteristics which, according to Peirce (see also 1.1), define 
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(in conjunction with the characteristic of conventionality) symbolic 
signs. Symbolic signs are thus distinguished both from icons (that is, 
signs whose interpretation depends upon a recognition of their likeness 
to their referents) and from indices (that 1s, signs whose interpretation 
depends upon a recognition of their spatial, temporal, and causal 
affinity with their referents). A simple example of this triadic 
classification by Peirce would be the following: the mental recall of the 
concept “dog” may be caused either by a photograph of a dog or by the 
barking of a dog or by the utterance of the word dog. In the first case, 
the sense stimulus is iconic, since its interpretation is based on the rec- 
ognition of relations of likeness between dogs and their photographs; 
in the second, the sense stimulus is indexical, since its interpretation is 
based on the recognition of relations of spatial, temporal, and causal 
affinity between dogs and their barking: and in the third, the sense stim- 
ulus is symbolic, since its interpretation is not based either on the rec- 
ognition of relations of likeness or on the recognition of relations of 
spatial, temporal, and causal affinity between dogs and the word dog, 
but on the existence of a convention which permits the members of a 
population to use this word as a means of recall of a specific concept. 
The question that arises therefore is why the linguistic semiotic system 
happens to use symbolic signs almost exclusively, and to partially 
impose a symbolic ~ that is, conventional — character even on the com- 
paratively few iconic and indexical signs that ituses. Ina neo-Darwinian 
context, an initial approach would begin by recasting the question as a 
different one: What kind of reproductive advantage, in what kinds of 
environment, would be afforded to organisms such as humans by the 
use ofan (exclusively or mainly) symbolic system as opposed to the use 
ofan (exclusively or mainly) indexical or iconic system? It would then 
attempt to supply an answer by examining whether the types of envi- 
ronments within which the human species developed were such as to 
lend reproductive advantages to organisms which used an (exclusively 
or mainly) symbolic system and not to organisms which used an (exclu- 
sively or mainly) indexical or iconic system. There appear to be two key 
elements in this answer (see Brandon and Hornstein 1986 for the details 
ofsucha hypothesis): first,an exclusively indexical or exclusively iconic 
system would be sufficient, both as a system of processing and as a 
system for conveying information, for organisms whose survival in 
stable types of environment would permit them to process, in an 
instinctive manner, a limited number of invariant environmental 
stimuli. A symbolic (and so non-indexical and non-iconic) system on 
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the other hand would be necessary for organisms whose survival would 
depend on adaptation to constant and radical changes in environmen- 
tal conditions, so that the types and numbers of environmental stimuli 
to which they would have to respond would render ineffective and, in 
the end, dangerous the retention of systems of processing based exclu- 
sively or mainly on iconic or indexical signs; that is, based on instinc- 
tive recognitions of relations of likeness and relations of spatial and 
temporal affinity between signs and referents; second, one of the clear- 
est characteristics of the evolutionary history of mankind, in contrast 
with the evolutionary history of many other species, is that humans, as 
opposed to many other species, were forced to deal with problems of 
survival which were functions of the constant and radical alteration in 
environmental conditions. Consequently, the survival of mankind, in 
contrast to the survival of other species, would have been favored by the 
use of symbols rather than indices or icons as means of processing and 
conveying environmental information. Seen from a neo-Darwinian 
viewpoint, then, the fact that the linguistic signs used by the human 
species are for the most part symbolic, while the signs used by many 
other biological species are exclusively indexical or exclusively iconic, 
is not the result of some logical necessity, but the product of purely 
natural events and processes. These are no different from the events and 
processes which led members of the human species, in contrast to 
members of species which did not face similar problems of environ- 
mental instability, to develop the characteristic of bipedalism and of 
upright posture. 

The symbolic nature (and, therefore, the arbitrariness and displace- 
ment) of a sign allows, as we have seen, the encoding and decoding of 
information referring to environmental stimuli in response to which an 
organism has not developed instinctive types of reactions. The sym- 
bolic nature of a sign does not, however, entail that these processes of 
encoding and decoding have been automated so as to permit the organ- 
ism to act rapidly when it attempts to make combinations of signs cor- 
respond to combinations of stimuli. Given, then, that the reproductive 
advantages of an organism would be increased if it were able to encode 
and decode rapidly not merely individual symbols which refer to indi- 
vidual environmental stimuli, but combinations of symbols which refer 
to combinations of environmental stimuli, it would not be unreasonable 
to predict that organisms (like humans) that have already mastered (or, 
rather, have been compelled to master) the ability to create and inter- 
pret individual symbols would gradually automate the abilities to create 
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and interpret combinations of symbols. This in turn would permit the 
more rapid processing and relaying of combinations of environmental 
stimuli. (On the biological significance of the processes of automation 
and their relation with language see Haiman 1994.) Within a neo- 
Darwinian perspective, this is precisely the reason why the linguistic 
semiotic system gradually acquired the characteristic of productivity, 
the characteristic, that is, which permits users of the system to create 
and interpret, on the basis of a finite number of symbolic signs and a 
finite number of conventional ways of linking these signs, a potentially 
infinite number of combinations of signs which refer to a potentially 
infinite number of combinations of environmental stimuli. In other 
words, they can use not merely a large, but finite, number of “words,” 
but a potentially infinite number of “sentences” in which the syntactic 
relations between the words, and not the words as such, convey auto- 
matically interpretable information about the relations between 
stimuli, and not about the individual stimuli themselves. 

The persuasiveness ofa neo-Darwinian interpretation of the appear- 
ance of the characteristic of productivity (which is, in essence, the 
appearance of the phenomenon of syntax in a general sense) would be 
reinforced, of course, if this appearance had been gradual, if, that is, the 
transition from the level of individual words to that of rapidly produced 
and automatically interpreted sentences had included one or more 
intermediary stages. At these stages, the degree of automation of encod- 
ing and decoding mechanisms would have been relatively low showing 
characteristics of earlier stages of evolution. In spite of important 
differences between them, this gradual nature of the transition to highly 
automated syntactic mechanisms seems to be confirmed by the recent 
studies on this issue by Bickerton and Givén (see particularly Bickerton 
1990, 1995; Giv6n 1979. 1995). Two major points emerge from these 
studies: first, that, in spite of the inevitable absence of direct data rele- 
vant to the prehistory of the phenomenon of syntax, there is a body of 
contemporary data which constitutes appropriate indirect evidence as 
to the form which the organization of linguistic messages must have had 
at an earlier stage of biological evolution of the human species: this evi- 
dence for the human “proto-language” can be drawn, according to 
Bickerton and Givon, from the study of the early (before the age of two) 
system of communication of children, of the systems of communication 
which are taught to and acquired by chimpanzees in laboratory envi- 
ronments, and of the systems of communication developed by two or 
more groups of people when, for historical reasons, they are forced to 
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coexist and neither of them understands the native language of the 
other; second, with respect to the combinations of symbols which they 
use, all these systems show all the characteristics which would be 
expected in a not highly automated system of symbol combinations, 
such as the one that must have existed if the transition from the purely 
“word” level to the authentically sentential level of organization of the 
linguistic semiotic system had in fact been gradual. 

A semiotic system which manifests the characteristics of arbitrari- 
ness, displacement, and productivity would be,as we have seen, excep- 
tionally effective as a system for the processing and transmission of 
information. It would be, however, significantly different from the lin- 
guistic semiotic system as we know it, because the latter has the addi- 
tional characteristic of multifunctionality, which refers not simply to the 
possibility of using linguistic signs for the transmission of much more 
detailed and much more varied information than that conveyed by 
other animal communication systems, but also to the possibility of 
using them for other purposes than the conveying of information (for 
example, to distribute rights and obligations among the members of a 
community, to reduce or increase the degree of psychological distance 
between its members, to provoke or to avert behaviors of some of its 
members which facilitate or impede the plans of other members, to 
permit or preclude the inclusion of members in complex systems of 
hierarchy, etc.). This multifunctionality of the linguistic semiotic 
system ~ the systematic study of which has coincided with the develop- 
ment of the theory of speech acts (for a review of some of the basic 
issues see Tsohatzidis 1994) ~ also seems amenable to a neo-Darwinian 
interpretation, if approached in the spirit of a recent hypothesis on the 
genesis of language developed by Dunbar (see particularly Dunbar 
1993, 1996, and Aiello and Dunbar 1993; Dunbar 1991, 1992). The three 
basic elements of this hypothesis are the following: First, that the con- 
stantly increasing volume of the brain cortex (in proportion to body 
mass) which is observable in successive types of hominid leading to 
modern humans ~ can be systematically related to the increasing size of 
the groups in which the members of these types lived. (In all probabil- 
ity the increase in brain volume is a result of the increasing size of the 
groups, since survival within growing groups requires increased brain 
space for the processing of information, given that the information 
being processed no longer refers only to characteristics of the natural 
environment, but also to the much more complex characteristics of the 
social environment.) Second, that the cohesion (and, therefore, to a 
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large degree, the survival) ofa group is dependent on the use of specific 
times of physical contact between the members of the group in all 
the higher mammals except humans. The maintenance of cohesion 
through physical contact would have gradually become more difficult 
for humans, since the comparatively large size of human groups, as 
computed on the basis of the comparatively large size of the human 
brain cortex, would have required an excessive (and, therefore, repro- 
ductively hazardous) consumption of time if maintaining cohesion had 
continued to depend on physical contact. And third, that human Jan- 
guage has emerged precisely as a solution to this problem, in order to 
provide a substitute for physical contact as a means of group cohesion, 
when the traditional means of maintaining group cohesion became 
uneconomical because of the increasing size of human groups. 

This hypothesis is very probably inadequate as an overall inter- 
pretation of the genesis of language, but may very well be accepted as a 
persuasive neo-Darwinian interpretation of the characteristic of multi- 
functionality: the fact that no known linguistic system includes signs 
whose exclusive role is the processing and transmission of environmen- 
tal information is most probably a consequence of the fact that such a 
system was used by organisms whose survival depended not only on 
knowing the natural environment but also on living in groups; and just 
as their increased preparedness for the possibility of environmental 
instability was served by the appearance of sign systems with the char- 
acteristics of arbitrariness, displacement, and productivity, so their pre- 
paredness for the possibility of instability in their group life was served 
by the multifunctional use of these systems not simply as vehicles of 
information but as means of managing relations in the group and of 
maintaining balances within it. 

The existence of neo-Darwinian interpretations such as those out- 
lined above ~ or certain others which, if space allowed, would be worth 
mentioning (see Hurford 1989; Kendon 1991; Knight, Power and Watts 
1995 for three interesting examples, and Donald 1991 for a much more 
complex and ambitious undertaking; see also Deacon 1997) ~ shows 
that the study of the genesis of language (which, as was noted at the 
beginning, is methodologically necessary for any view which accepts 
the biological rather than cultural character of linguistic ability) can 
yield important results, on the condition that it addresses issues of 
explanation and not merely issues of absolute chronology. The basic 
contribution of linguistic theory to this study, which naturally belongs 
to evolutionary biology, consists in the opportunities it offers fora more 
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accurate delimitation and ranking of the issues to be examined. Such 
issues include the basic distinction between the linguistic system as an 
abstract system of relations and the particular perceptible and mental 
entities acting as relata, or the equally basic distinctions among the indi- 
vidual characteristics of the abstract system — arbitrariness, displace- 
ment, productivity, multifunctionality, etc. - each of which may have 
different, though convergent, evolutionary histories. In its turn, the 
study of the genesis of language in an evolutionary framework makes it 
possible for linguistic theory to avoid misinterpretations of the phe- 
nomenon of language, which are inevitable when the artificial (for 
example, logical or mathematical) languages sometimes used as models 
for linguistic analysis are identified with human language; the limits of 
these artificial languages, therefore, are sometimes perceived as limits 
of natural languages themselves. The fact that the various characteris- 
tics of the linguistic semiotic system are not always amenable either to 
the same or to a simpler description by means of artificial languages, 
and that sometimes they are not even amenable to any such description 
at all, is actually expected if the human linguistic system is a product of 
biological evolution; the environmental pressures leading to the devel- 
opment of this system in the depths of human prehistory, which are in 
no way “pre-planned,” could have had very little connection to the 
reasons which, in the biologically negligible period of the last two 
hundred years, led to the development of artificial languages used ex 
post facto in the systematic investigation of natural languages. 
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In geological terms, human presence on earth is a recent phenomenon. 
The first hominids of southern Africa (the australopithecines who lived 
four to five million years ago) already displayed characteristics which 
might be termed “human,” such as their erect stance, the size of their 
brain, and other anatomical details (see also 1.3, 1.5). Scientists, 
however, acknowledge the presence of the genus homo only from the 
time when the first tools appeared, about two and a half million years 
ago. The appearance of the first tools is the point of departure for 
archaeological research and for any efforts to understand the behavior 
of human beings in remote prehistory through their material remains. 

The importance attached to the presence of tools is connected with 
the profound conviction that the use of tools, like the use of language, 
isa uniquely human attribute shared by no other creature in the natural 
world. This is basically a philosophical conception, which seeks to 
establish the difference between humans and animals by addressing the 
role of human beings in the natural world on the basis of the manifes- 
tations of intellect. Its origins may be traced back to ancient thought, 
but it is explicitly formulated in modern Cartesian rationalism, which 
describes animals as dumb automata devoid of intellect. 

The contemporary approach to the subject is the result of multilat- 
eral, interdisciplinary research by biologists, ethologists, psychologists, 
linguists, anthropologists, and archacologists (Alexandri 1995). In 
recent decades, observations of ape behavior have shown that primates 
do use and manufacture tools, albeit ina much simpler way than even the 
earliest humans (Gibson 19933 Visalberghi 1993). In actual fact, there are 
other species, apart from primates, that use tools in their quest for food: 
otters and the Egyptian vulture, for instance. Laboratory experiments on 
apes, which began in the 1970s also indicate that these animals are 
capable oflearning and using a certain amount of sign language (Savage- 
Rumbaugh and Rumbaugh 1993). Given that apes have the intellectual 
ability to manufacture tools, albeit rudimentary, and to use a kind of 
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symbolic communication, the dividing line between humans and 
animals now seems less clear and more ambiguous (see 1.5). 

Therefore, if we are to understand the evolution of the human mind 
and of language, direct observation and study of primates, the closest 
genetic relatives of human beings, would be especially useful. The rea- 
soning behind this statement is that the mental capacity of the apes 
derives from an early stage of primate evolution, before humans 
branched off from the main body. Consequently, the cognitive abilities 
of modern apes are theoretically much closer to those of the earliest 
humans. We can investigate these abilities on two distinct levels: the 
constitution of the brain and the constitution of cognition. Certainly, 
cognition and language neither fossilize nor leave material remains. But 
fossils preserve the shape of the brain; and the manufacture and use of 
tools form the basis of the archaeological investigation of our distant 
ancestors. An approach which links the manufacture and use of tools 
with language would enable researchers to shed some light on this 
murky aspect of remote human history. 

Many researchers believe that tools, language, and intelligence share 
the same cognitive substructure. Speech and non-reflex movements of 
the right hand, which are essential for the manufacture and use of tools, 
are associated with the left hemisphere of the brain, and it has been sug- 
gested that analogies may be drawn between the manufacture of tools 
and the rules of syntax (Falk 1980, 75). A specific part of the left hemi- 
sphere, known as Broca’s area, which is associated in modern humans 
with speech production, has already been observed in casts of the brain 
of homo habilis, the first human being to make tools (Falk 1993, 226; 
Tobias 1998; see also 1.3). In the stone industry of early humans, 
researchers detect evidence of preferential use of the night hand, which 
means that the differentiation of the function of the two hemispheres 
has a long evolutionary history and may constitute a kind of biological 
adaptation preparing the way for language. It should be noted that such 
preferential use of the limbs is not present in apes. 

With respect to the constitution of cognition, the direct information 
we have comes from tool making. Early humans made tools essentially 
by knapping suitable stones with a controlled sequence of blows which 
detached flakes. The most important aspect of this technology is the 
striking angle, which has to be properly calculated to produce the 
desired result. The early industry of homo habilis is exceptionally 
simple and does not seem to follow any consistent pattern, but largely 
represents the fortuitous result of striking off a number of flakes (see 
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Fig. 3). For all its simplicity, it already indicates certain specific mental 
faculties which exceed the capabilities of modern apes: precise calcu- 
lation of the striking angle, coordination of movements, and calculation 
of the force of the blow. In addition, the fact that these early humans 
carried the raw material for their simple tools over considerable dis- 
tances (a behavior that has never been observed in apes) indicates a 
capacity for abstraction which seems to dissociate, to a certain extent, 
the response from the immediate stimulus (concerning which, see also 
1.1, 1.5). This certainly Suggests an intellect with superior potential, 
though the more specific connection with language remains an open 
question at least with respect to that period. All the same, certain 
aspects of early human behavior, as deduced from an analysis of archae- 
ological assemblages, suggest that communication in the broadest 
sense played an important part. The formation of groups based on 
cooperative behavior, i.e., the redistribution of food and cooperation in 
obtaining it, and their consistent return to a selected place (what 
research locates as an archaeological site) presuppose coordination, 
memory, and communication among the members of the group. 
Furthermore, they presuppose a conception of planning and of delayed 
results, factors that are connected with abstract thinking and that have 
played a crucial role in human evolution, 

We have a clearer picture of the more evolved, later 
stone industries of the Lower Palaeolithic, to which 
archaeologists give the general name Acheulean (from 
the site of Saint-Acheul in France, where evidence of 
this particular industry was first noted). Acheulean 
industries appeared in Africa 1,500,000 years ago 
simultaneously with a new species, homo erectus, with 
a brain almost twice as large as that of homo habilis,and 
spread to Asia and Europe. The most characteristic 
product of Acheulean industry is the handaxe or 
biface, the most consummate human artifact up to that 
period (see Fig. 4). The form of these tools reflects the 
greater (in comparison with earlier humans) intellec- 
tual capacity of their manufacturers: the ability to 
reproduce a consistent shape, which presupposes a 
specific notional type, and the ability to recognize 
abstract geometrical relationships, such as symmetry 
and straightness. Especially instructive is the degree of 
standardization of these artifacts, offering irrefutable 
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proof that they were manufactured not in direct 
response toa biological stimulus, but on the basis of the 
abstract representation of both the means (tool) and 
the stimulus (food). This spatial and temporal translo- 
cation is possible only because of the abstractive facul- 
ties of the human mind and is closely associated with 
one of the central features of language. The standard- 
ization indicates, lastly, a high level of communication 
and a strong network of social patterns, both of which 
point, according to a particular school of thought, to 
the presence of a proto-language (Bickerton 1995), 
through which the social patterns were maintained and 
transmitted (see 1.5). On the other hand, the lengthy 
stagnation of the cultural forms also indicates the limi- 
tations of this mental capacity, which was able to repro- 
duce an established model but could not produce 
new forms. 

These conclusions are anyway fairly sweeping and 
have been disputed by some scholars (Davidson and 
Noble 1989, 1993; 1998), who believe that the standard- 
ized features of the tools were not necessarily recognized by their 
Palaeolithic manufacturers and consequently should not be considered 
particularly indicative of the intellectual abilities of early humans. As we 
have seen, however, what is considered more revealing of their intellec- 
tual makeup is the capacity for abstract thought implied by the separa- 
tion of stimulus and response; the development, that is, of new 
behaviors which are not responses to immediate, present stimuli (see 
1.1). These new behaviors, tools, and language are of a profoundly 
social, cooperative nature. Observations of corresponding behavior in 
apes point to the conclusion that humans, much more than primates, 
manufacture and use tools ina social and cooperative context, in which 
the division of labor predominates. In this respect, the manufacture and 
use of a tool should not be regarded as an individual activity relating 
only to the intellectual abilities of each separate individual. Rather it is 
a manifestation of the complex cooperative behavior of human beings, 
and in these circumstances it seems very likely that mutually accepted 
meanings and the planning of future actions would take place. 

The Mousterian group of industries (from the site of Le Moustier in 
France) shows evidence of two main features: abstract forethought 
in producing a tool and work planned in successive stages. The 
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Mousterian industries (see Fig. 5) are usually, though not exclusively, 
associated with the appearance of homo sapiens, known more broadly 
as “Neanderthal man,” a species very close to modern humans, whose 
presence particularly marked the Middle Palaeolithic period. Levallo- 
Mousterian industries are based on striking the raw material to produce 
a standardized form, so that tools ofa predetermined shape and size 
could then be made by simply striking the preshaped core. Ifone thinks 
of this process as a linear sequence of movements, one might link the 
manufacturing of tools with the likewise linear phonetic sequences of 
language, and consider it archaeological evidence for this uniquely 
human attribute. Unfortunately, however, it is not easy to carry a com- 
parison of the two activities beyond the simple level of analogy, because 
the sequences made by language are referential and convey meaning, 
while the sequences of tool making relate to motor-sensory memory, an 
aspect of intellect which is not an 
exclusively human attribute. It has, 
however, been noted - as far as control 
of the organs of speech is concerned — 
that speech too involves motor- 
sensory memory; in this respect, the 
two manifestations of the human mind 
appear to converge (Lieberman 1984). 
All authorities seem to agree that 
the archaeological evidence points to 
the undeniable presence of language 
during the transition from the Middle 
to the Upper Palaeolithic, 45,000- 
53,000 years ago (Mellars 1989a, 1991, 
1998). Although the picture 1s ex- 
tremely complex in its details and 
the rate of development varied wide- 
ly in different areas, this period ts 
associated, broadly speaking, with 
the appearance of modern humans. 
Numerous important changes are ob- 
served in the archaeological material. 
The technological stability of hun- 
dreds of thousands of years was now 
succeeded by rapid developments: 
stone industries were producing new 
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forms, which changed frequently 
during the Upper Palaeolithic, and 
new materials were being used, such 
as wood and, especially, bone and 
horn, to make tools for specialized 


purposes and to assemble complex 
tools. Significant in all respects, 


however, is the almost explosive 


A g appearance of symbolic human be- 
v§ havior. Admittedly, symbolism is not 

: H unknown in earlier Palaeolithic times. 
i. i The symbolic use of red ochre and 
wou black manganese dioxide is firmly 


documented, as are the ritual burials 


TEST sz er 


of the Middle Palaeolithic (Chase and 


Dibble 1987). Less frequent are the 


Es 


SSS 
MYC 
SCTE 


a 


symbolic objects, mainly bone and 


aa 


stone artifacts with symbolic engray- 
ings. But again their presence is con- 


Tay 


firmed during the Middle Palaeolithic 
even if it is rare (Marshack 1996). In 
fact, they are not entirely absent even during the Lower Palaeolithic, as 
suggested on the basis of a group of artifacts from Germany and similar 
finds from other parts of Eurasia and Africa (Bednarik 1995). Their 
rarity may in part be attributed to limited investigation and to the 


passage of a great length of time which has erased the vast majority of 


the archaeological evidence. Without a doubt, however, only the follow- 
ing period, the Upper Palaeolithic (see Fig. 6), has a multitude of sym- 
bolic manifestations to show, the best known of which is art, movable 
and immovable. Equally important, and not confined to the continent 
of Europe, are the various objects of personal adornment, which also 
denote the symbolic dimension of Palaeolithic life,as well as the increas- 
ing importance of the individual in the groups of Palaeolithic hunter- 
gatherers, probably owing to the division of productive roles and the 
development of individual skills. 

A number of changes in other sectors of Palaeolithic life were 
moving in a similar direction: the broadening and specialization of the 
food base, the increase in population, denoted by the greater number 
of archaeological sites, the contact and exchange networks developed 
over considerable distances (Mellars 1989b). All these changes testify 
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to a radical reorganization of social behavior, in which conveying infor- 
mation and creating and maintaining social boundaries, both between 
the groups and between individuals, played an even more important 
role. In this context, the presence of language is considered certain (on 
this subject see also 1.5). 

The abstract thinking reflected in symbolism, through which refer- 
ence to the world is made, is the main argument presented by the group 
of scholars who believe that language was a comparatively late develop- 
ment, which accompanied the appearance of anatomically modern 
humans (homo sapiens sapiens). Moreover, palaeoanatomical observa- 
tions seem to suggest that early humans, even Neanderthalers, were 
limited in their physical ability to produce speech sounds (Krantz 1980; 
Lieberman 1992). Although it is not clear why the production of the 
entire range of the speech sounds produced by modern humans should 
be essential to the presence of functional language, this group of schol- 
ars adds this inability to the arguments for the supposed incapacity of 
early humans for symbolic expression. Thus, they reject the stage-by- 
stage evolution of the linguistic capacity of the genus homo (Davidson 
and Noble 1989). 

To sum up the debate surrounding the archaeological evidence for 
the presence of language, it is useful to point out some aspects ofhuman 
behavior that are associated with essential features of language. We have 
already discussed the primary distinctive feature of human stone indus- 
tries, namely abstraction, which is the dissociation of the biological 
stimulus from its representation. A similar intellectual process consti- 
tutes the basis of the formation of meaning. From the more specific 
point of view of technique, the detailed observations of the last decade 
(Reynolds 1993) have revealed the ways in which the tools manufac- 
tured and used by humans differ from the tools made or simply used by 
apes. Even the simplest human tool reflects a technique that is way 
beyond anything that primates can achieve, whether in terms of struc- 
ture, acquisition of the raw material, or, finally, use. From the archaeo- 
logical point of view, however, it is more important to stress that 
material culture and the technology which produces it are not simply a 
matter of technique which reflects intellectual capacity in a linear 
fashion (as an attempt to compare the achievements of humans and 
apes would seem to suggest) but rather a pivotal social phenomenon 
(Pfaffenberger 1988). The manufacture of a tool also entails the “man- 
ufacture” ofa network of social relations, through which the “meaning” 
of the tool becomes commonly accepted in the course of practical 
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activity. As Ingold (1993, 440) observes, a tool exists only through the 
intention of its users. Thus a tool was a powerful means of changing, 
and also of organizing, the world around early humans (Byers 1994; 
Wynn 1998), who, as archaeology confirms, showed evidence of strong 
social cooperation from the start. Within such a socially organized 
range of meanings, scholars’ selective focus on symbolism as an indica- 
tor of commonly accepted meanings that lead to language may be 
turning attention to something that does not have the overriding impor- 
tance which they ascribe to it. In the course of human evolution, the 
differences in symbolic expression may be differences more of degree 
than of kind. 

For the Neolithic period, which, roughly speaking, followed the 
Palaeolithic, the question of language takes a different form: it is no 
longer a general quest for the presence of language, but rather a specific 
definition ofits social function. For a prehistoric period, a period which 
is conventionally defined by the absence of writing, i.e., recorded lan- 
guage, research into the social function of language seems an almost 
impossible undertaking. Earlier archaeological research, following the 
scientific paradigm of the inter-war period, skirted the issue by simply 
equating language with ethnicity and material culture. According to 
this archaeological approach, common material culture defined ethnic- 
ity and implied linguistic unity. Thus a considerable proportion of pre- 


historic research has produced pseudo-historical reconstructions of 


the past which have not always had the objective nature of objective 
research, but have often been indirectly, or even directly, connected 
with political aims and national claims (Gathercole and Lowenthal 
1990; Kotsakis 1991). Several versions of this approach survive to the 
present, most notably in the context of scholars’ talking ofa “superior” 
culture being transmitted to societies with an “inferior” culture. 
However, contemporary archaeology maintains that material culture 
together with the symbolic systems constituting it, such as language, is 
not a static, unchanging entity passed on like so much luggage, but 
rather dynamic material that people handle in different ways within the 
strategies they develop as social entities. Language belongs in this 
sphere. 

The chief characteristic of the Neolithic, apart from agriculture, 
stockbreeding, and the formation of permanent habitation centers, is 
increased social cooperation. At the local level, the creation of large set- 
tlements led to unprecedented concentrations of population while at 
the level of larger geographical areas, exchange networks (sometimes 
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extensive ones) were established. The basic purpose of these networks 
was economic, for they ensured the communities’ survival, offsetting 
the unpredictable fluctuations in fragile Neolithic production. In order 
to function, however, these networks presuppose the creation of unified 
social spaces in which linguistic communication played a major part 
(Robb 1993; Blench and Spriggs 1997). In this context, language gave 
its speakers a means of expressing their identity as much as (and pos- 
sibly even more than) did the elements of material culture traced in 
archaeological remains. The debate over the appearance of the Indo- 
European languages during the Neolithic period (Renfrew 1987, 1992) 
needs to be placed in a similar context (see 11.1-1 1.4). 
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One of the ways in which the historical continuity of a language is 


ensured is through its acquisition by the child and thus the creation of 


a new generation of users. The development of language in the child is 
today one of the primary concerns of the linguistic and cognitive sci- 
ences (Kati 1992). The knowledge accumulated in this respect, 
although considerable, depends on the way in which the problem is 
approached. Psycholinguistics, the field which essentially takes up this 
issue, was established in the early 1960s on the basis of certain assump- 
tions about what language is ~ assumptions which we will examine in 
detail below. 

Most basic among these assumptions is the idea that founded 
modern linguistics, i.e., that language as a system of signs used by each 
community can be studied independently of its communicative uses 
and its historical changes. This conception of language as an autono- 
mous static object has been questioned today in fields such as func- 
tional and cognitive linguistics (e.g., Halliday 1978; Traugott and Heine 
1991). Ifwe acceptit, we are led to perceive the development oflanguage 
as the incorporation into the child of an external object, a position 
which is incompatible with certain trends in psychology (e.g., Lacan 
1966), which hold that the human subject cannot be conceived inde- 
pendently of and prior to language. 

The prevailing approach to the development of language more par- 
ticularly has been the result of the theory of language proposed in the 
late 1950s by the linguist Noam Chomsky (1957). This theory, which 
changed the course of linguistics and activated an interest in the study 
of language acquisition, was founded on the following premises regard- 
ing the nature of language. 

Language is not only the system of signs which each community 
accepts as a code of communication, as the “father of linguistics” 
Saussure ([1916] 1959) defined it, but also the knowledge of that system 
by each member of that community. Moreover, by emphasizing this 
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latter aspect of language, Chomsky assigned priority within linguistics 
to the study of language as an individual rather than a social phenome- 
non. This, more specifically, entailed questions regarding how linguis- 
tic knowledge is represented in the mind and how it is acquired. 
Though the precise form of this knowledge is the object of inquiry 
when we wish to describe a specific language as well as understand how 
human languages are generally structured, it is nonetheless assumed 


that knowledge of a language consists of principles which render 


speech possible. More specifically, it is believed that a limited system of 


principles makes it possible for each individual to create an unlimited 


number of sentences, an ability which he/she would not have even if 


he/she knew a vast number of sentences. According to this conception, 
language is a generative mechanism for the creation of sentences. 

Knowledge of this mechanism is thus, by its very nature, abstract, 
since it does not consist of specific sentences but of principles for their 
production. Moreover, Chomsky maintains that these principles are 
extremely abstract, as they concern the syntactic structure oflanguages, 
that is, the possible combinations of words regardless of their meaning. 
However, in presupposing the autonomy of syntax from meaning, we 
are led to conclude that language is to a large degree independent of the 
rest of cognition. The development of language is thus conceived of as 
the acquisition ofan abstract system of purely linguistic knowledge (see 
also 1.4). 

Although this knowledge is regarded as the basis for the production 
of speech, the latter is also supposed to be the product of additional 
factors. Constraints of a cognitive nature, such as memory limitations, 
can give rise to a preference for short sentences, which are more easily 
understood than the unboundedly long sentences which are potentially 
permitted by the linguistic system. Linguistic knowledge or competence 
is thus separated from its performance in speech. Given, moreover, that 
in the prevailing linguistic tradition of Saussurean structuralism, the 
use of language in communication is separated from language as an 
object on its own, speech is taken to be the product not only of a lin- 
guistic but also of a communicative competence, that is, of additional 
knowledge regarding the principles which govern linguistic communi- 
cation. The conceptual separation of competence from performance 
as well as of linguistic from communicative competence leads the 


Chomskyan approach to restrict its interest to the narrow question of 


how linguistic competence is acquired. It thus leaves aside other types 
of issues raised by the development of linguistic communication, such 
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as the interaction of linguistic, emotional, and cognitive development 
or the acquisition of abilities to engage in conversation and narration. 

Researchers’ interest in language acquisition was ultimately stimu- 
lated by this approach in a twofold way. To begin with, Chomsky saw 
the theory of language acquisition as an integral part of linguistic 
theory, through the requirement that the theoretical description of a 
language be accountable to whether the proposed language can be 
acquired by the child (Chomsky 1965). 

In addition, he (Chomsky 1959) rebutted the conception of language 
learning promoted by behaviorism (Skinner 1957), the dominant school 
of twentieth-century psychology in the United States. According to 
this theoretical stance, a child acquires the ability to speak by learning 
a list of expressions related to specific situations for their usage. The 
process of language learning is thus not seen as different from that of 
other types of learning; it is, in fact, supposed that the child memorizes 
expressions which he/she reproduces in the appropriate circumstances 
as adults reward the correct uses and reprove the mistaken ones. For 
Chomsky, however, the generative character of language entails that the 
child does not learn a sum of words and sentences but the principles on 
the basis of which they are produced. Moreover, the discovery of these 
abstract and exclusively linguistic principles is regarded as impressive, 
ifwe bear in mind that itis achieved in a short period of time, in spite of 
limited cognitive abilities, exposure to sentences which are not always 
grammatically faultless, as well as the absence of any explicit instruc- 
tion. It is thus assumed that it is rendered possible by a biological lan- 
guage acquisition device, which provides the child with knowledge of 
the possible structure of (the world’s) languages. 

This conclusion seems unavoidable under certain assumptions. If 
we accept that the possible analyses of speech which a child can under- 
take in the attempt to discover the system which renders this speech 
possible are infinite, this discovery seems impossible without pregiven 
guidelines as to what to analyze. The different linguistic systems which 
human beings use seem to be characterized by specific types of struc- 
ture. For example, in no language does it seem to matter if a word 
appears second in a sentence, while the structuring of words into 
phrases and often the order in which the phrases appear seems crucial 
in all languages. It is, therefore, held that a child must possess informa- 
tion which will permit him/her to ignore, for instance, in his/her analy- 
ses the absolute order of words in order to seek out the phrasal 
structure ofa sentence. This theoretical argument has received support 
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from attempts to simulate language learning on computers. The latter 
have proven incapable of discovering the systematic patterns which 
govern even a limited number of sentences, without instructions on 
how to begin their analyses and what hypotheses to revise en route 
(e.g., Wexler and Cullicover 1980). The counterargument is, however, 
put forward (e.g., Slobin 1985) that the possible analyses of speech are 
decisively limited by the fact that the structure of language is not as 
autonomous from cognition as Chomsky supposes, but that it reflects, 
instead, to some degree the meanings it denotes and the communica- 
tive functions it serves. In this context, the child may rely on various 
cognitive abilities - including perhaps some which are exclusive to lan- 
guage ~ in order to trace the correspondences between sound and 
meaning (see also 1.4). 

However, the hypothesis ofan innate nucleus oflinguistic knowledge 
raises questions about what its content is and how this is triggered 
during the learning of a specific language. To begin with, what is 
“innate” depends upon what each linguistic theory holds to be general 
~ or universal, as they are called — traits of human languages. Is it, for 
example, an abstract framework of grammar, which is absolutely 
common to all languages (Chomsky 1965), or a few abstract principles 
which determine the possible differences between the languages of the 
world (Chomsky 1981)? Various questions also arise regarding the trig- 
gering of this innate knowledge. Is this knowledge possessed ab initio 
by the child (e.g., Pinker 1984), or is it gradually triggered as he/she 
matures biologically (e.g., Radford 1990)? If part of this knowledge is, 
for example, the syntactic category of the verb, how does the child rec- 
ognize which words of t he specific language he/she is exposed to are 
verbs? Does he/she take notice of the meaning of what he/she hears, so 
as to be able to recognize initially a category of words which denote 
actions (¢.g., Pinker 1984), or does he/she only take notice of the form 
of the words, thus recognizing a category of words with an identical 
suffix (e.g., Naigles 1990)? How does he/she then attain the more 
abstract category of the verb, given that neither the meaning nor the 
form of the words is a safe criterion for the construction of the category 
of the verb, since verbs do not only denote actions but also states (pefti 
“falls” and pinai “is hungry”) and do not always take the same suffix 
(pai “goes” and kadete “sits”)? Is this achievement automatically acti- 
vated as a result of innate knowledge which permits the child to link the 
semantic category “action” with the syntactic category “verb” (e.g., 
Pinker 1984)? Is it possible that we may not need to postulate any innate 
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knowledge at all, ifwe assume that more general cognitive abilities allow 
the child to gradually construct increasingly more abstract categories of 
words (e.g., Schlesinger 1982)? Does the child discover the linguistic 
system to which he/she is exposed by engaging in hypotheses which 
he/she revises every time he/she faces new speech data (e.g., Chomsky 
1965), or do limited samples of speech at crucial moments suffice for 
specific knowledge to be irreversibly established (e.g., Pinker 1984)? 

The position that language acquisition is biologically predeter- 
mined remains strong, in spite of the inadequate resolution of the above 
issues and the formulation of various counter-proposals. It is moreover 
reinforced by a variety of evidence, such as the following. It has been 
claimed that there is a critical period for the acquisition of a language 
after which a child is unable to learn to speak (e.g., Lenneberg 1964). It 
has been found that individuals with severe mental disabilities develop 
complex syntactic competence while they produce meaningless speech 
(e.g., Yamada 1990). In addition, animals have proven incapable of 
learning linguistic systems which approach those of human beings in 
complexity (e.g., Premack 1986). The question, nonetheless, arises as 
to whether such data merely support the more widely accepted idea 
that various biological prerequisites for language acquisition are 
encountered only in human beings or the stronger hypothesis that 
these prerequisites include a nucleus of abstract linguistic knowledge. 

The various positions as to what makes language acquisition pos- 
sible may be seen as confrontations concerning the nature of language 
and the hypothesis of its biological predetermination. In order to 
further illuminate the issues involved, some points of consensus as well 
as of disagreement regarding the description and interpretation of lan- 
guage development will be presented below. 

To begin with, the conclusion that children do not learn to speak by 
reproducing what they hear seems indisputable. The learning pro- 
cesses which behaviorism assumed also to explain the case of language 
are not shown by relevant empirical research to play a substantive role. 
Children do not tend to faithfully reproduce what they hear even when 
they are specifically asked to imitate simple sentences (Ervin 1964). Ln 
spite of its usefulness in certain situations, as in the learning of irregu- 
lar forms (Maratsos 1978) as well in as the earliest phases of speech 
(Peters 1983), imitation could in no way lead to the discovery of the lin- 
guistic system, but only to the reproduction of a (large) number of 
sentences. Furthermore, adults do not intervene to correct the gram- 
matical errors of children (Cazden 1965). The explanation of language 
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acquisition would, in any case, remain a problem even if a single child 
learnt to talk without adult intervention. 

It seems, then, that children analyse the speech they hear from an 
early stage, in order to discover the linguistic principles which govern 
it and then create their own expressions. Striking proof of this is pro- 
vided by their mistakes (in Greek), such as xalastike (passive voice) to 
pexnidt instead of xalase (active voice) to pexnidi “the toy was 
wrecked,” (lit.: “was wrecked the toy,’) fiyane (plural) oli ¢ kosmi 
(plural) instead of efije olos o kosmos “everyone has left,” literally: “have 
left all the people” or payotio “ice + suffix -io” (a neologism formed 
analogically by the child) to refer to a shop which sells ice cream (see 
also Kati 1992). Precisely because they are original, these structures are 
obviously not the products of imitation. What is of the utmost 
importance here is that the errors are not random; instead, they are - 
deviations from adult speech which take specific forms ~ forms which 
can be interpreted only if we assume a linguistic rule behind their 
production. 

The deviation lies in the fact that the child applies a principle which 
is somewhat different from that of adults; even with exceptions or with 
sub-categories motivated by a different rule, such principles are still 
rules. The following examples (from Greek) are indicative. In an early 
stage of syntactic development children form negative phrases on the 
more frequent pattern of the indicative mood verbs, where the negative 
particle precedes the verbal particle e.g., den 0a pas “you will not go” 
(literally: not will go-you). This rule is, however, extended to phrases 
with subjunctive mood verbs, producing errors such as den na pas (= 
na min pas) “you are not to go” (= not to go). Even when the required 
subjunctive particle m7z(n) appears, children continue to use the syntac- 
tic rule of the indicative mood, as in mz na fyi (= na mi fit) “not to 
leave.” In the area of morphology (that is, of grammatical inflections), 
they originally tend to apply the most general rule, as in the following 
instances. They regularize irregular verbs, as when the regular prefix e- 
is applied to historically motivated exceptions like zksere “knew,” pro- 
ducing eksere, or they use the vowel of the perfective stem in exceptional 
cases of the imperfective stem, giving usdono (= dino “give”), by analogy 
to the (perfective) doso. They provide person and number suffixes to 
the few verbs which are not thus inflected (e.g., prepo (first person) na 
pao instead of prepi (third person) na pao “I must go”), as well as voc- 
ative case suffixes to nouns whose vocative form belongs to a different 
paradigm (e.g., nafte instead of nafti “sailor”). Masculine nouns in -os, 
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which show a three-case inflectional system and are exceptional within 
the more general pattern of a two-case system for most nouns, are 
inflected in accordance with the more general pattern, thus producing 
forms such as ¢jatres instead of i jaért. In the errors cited in the previ- 
ous paragraph we see children’s attempts to regularize the voice system 
of verbs, which is characterized by various irregularities in Greek, thus 
creating passive forms in the case of passive meanings (xalastzke to 
pexnidz), while keeping the active form for active meanings (¢ Marva to 
xalase to pexntoi “Maria wrecked the toy”). We also see that they rec- 
ognize the inherent plurality of the word kosmos “people” as well as the 
meaning “shop” of the suffix -7o. 

Interestingly, certain parallels can be noted between children’s 
errors on the one hand and dialectal and historical varieties of a lan- 
guage on the other. Indicative of this is the use of the prefix in the case 


of three-syllable verbs (epijene instead of pijene), the regularization of 
irregular verbs (ka@istika instead of ka@isa “I sat” on the basis of 


regular forms as in x¢¢pr0cka, kavune instead of kene “they are burning,” 
regularization on the basis of forms of the verb like kKapsune “they will 
burn”), the use of the extra plural syllable of some noun declensions 
with other types of nouns (on?rata instead of ontra “dreams,” naftides 
instead of naftes “sailors”), the existence of verb alternants which 
appear with the inflections of both conjugations (jzr7zo/jirnao “to 
turn,” vixo/vixao “to cough”) as well as of nouns which appear with the 
inflections of more than one declension (jétones/jitont “neighbors”). 
These parallelisms support the hypothesis that deviations from the 
norm, whether in the speech of children or in social/geographical/his- 
torical varieties, are activated by common natural tendencies in the 
organization of language. It is precisely for this reason that the devia- 
tions of children’s speech may remain in the language and cause histor- 
ical change (see also 1.8). 

Different views are held regarding the time-frame of development, a 
fact which is only to be expected if we bear in mind that the description 
of development is always a matter of interpreting specific data. The dis- 
agreements mainly concern the question of how quickly abstract gram- 
matical knowledge is acquired, as well as how the developmental 
sequence with which specific linguistic competences are attained can 
be explained. 

In the Chomskyan approach, children’s speech is taken to be the 
product of an underlying linguistic system from its early stages (e.g., 
McNeill 1970; Pinker 1984). This system is thought to emerge through 
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the triggering of innate grammatical knowledge ~ a knowledge which 
can only be universal and extremely abstract, since it does not concern 
characteristics of a specific language. It is supposed that grammatical 
rules which are language specific are learnt later and are mainly the 
product of experience with a particular language. 

However, various rival approaches (e.g., Schlesinger 1982; Slobin 
1985; MacWhinney 1987) take as developmentally early those compe- 
tences which are cognitively more accessible and communicatively 
more useful. Cognitive functions such as perceiving, pattern detection, 
and conceptualizing may be biologically predetermined to a greater or 
lesser degree and may or may not be specialized to language. In each 
linguistic-cultural community, different linguistic structures/functions 
may be more frequent than others. As a result, what is early in develop- 
ment may be cognitively more accessible or functionally more necessary, 
but may also depend upon the structure of the language which the child 
is learning and the cultural environment in which he/she lives. We find, 
for instance, that bilingual children use locative markers (such as above 
and below) early in Hungarian but late in Serbo-Croatian (Slobin 1973). 
The difference is attributed to the fact that in Hungarian such meanings 
are marked through suffixes, while in Serbo-Croatian they are marked 
in more complex ways, i.e., through a preposition as well as a suffix. In 
Korean and Japanese, we find unexpectedly early - in comparison to 
other languages - development of conditional sentences (Akatsuka and 
Clancy 1993). This phenomenon may be explained by the fact that com- 
mands and instructions which are frequently addressed to very young 
children in virtually all linguistic/cultural environments are given in the 
languages and cultures of Japan and Korea by means of conditional sen- 
tences (corresponding, for example, to ¢f-you do it this way, it would be 
good), while they are expressed through imperative, subjunctive, and 
modal verb structures in other languages (as in Greek etst prepi na to 
kanis “you have to do it this way,” lit.: so must to do-you). 

In both theoretical approaches, the course of language acquisition is 
seen as related to the structure of human languages, in the sense that 
structures/functions which are more universal across languages tend to 
appear earlier in development. In one approach (e.g., Lightfoot 1982), 
however, early appearance in development is explained by the innate 
character of the universal features of language, while in a second 
approach (e.g., Slobin 1977), various cognitive and social factors render 
certain linguistic structures more frequent across languages as well as 
earlier in development. For example, the fact that nouns and verbs are 
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the most universal syntactic categories (Croft 1990) and the earliest in 
children’s speech (Brown 1973) is attributed in the first case to their 
innate character (e.g., McNeill 1970), and in the second to the fact that 
they denote concepts which are cognitively more accessible and com- 
municatively useful, such as things/beings and actions (e.g., Brown 
1973). 

The position, then, that abstract grammatical knowledge is acquired 
early in development is countered by the position that linguistic com- 
petence is constructed gradually. In the latter case, it is supposed that 
the child slowly discovers the relation between form and function in 
language, so that the first words and combinations may be simply verbal 
routines which serve their purpose well in certain situations (e.g., Dore 
etal. 1976). In addition, the first principles which he/she postulates may 
be restricted to specific meanings and communicative uses, to be con- 
verted only later into more general or abstract rules (e.g., Braine 1976). 
Finally, the possibility of individual, social, and cross-linguistic varia- 
tion is left open even in the early stages of development (e.g., Bowerman 
1985; Bates et al. 1988). 

As the latter approaches do not accept the autonomy of language 
from the rest of cognition (see also 1.4), they tend to see continuity 
between infancy and the early period of speech as well as the interweav- 
ing of linguistic and cognitive development. Indicative of such view- 
points is the frequent reference (e.g., Anisfeld 1984) to the hypothesis 
that words, as symbols of objects, must be preceded by the attainment 
of object constancy at the end of infancy (Piaget 1980). The hypothesis 
is also put forward that the development of language radically changes 
the way in which the child conceives of the world (Werner and Kaplan 
1963). In this case, it is suggested that before the intervention of lan- 
guage, the infant apprehends objects as an integral part of the reality 
surrounding them ~a bottle of milk, for example, which the mother has 
ina specific place in the house ~ in contrast to somewhat older children 
who are capable of grasping various properties of an object and catego- 
rizing it in abstract ways ~ conceiving of the bottle, for instance, as a 
glass object or a food container. 

In spite of the theoretical differences sketched above, a consensus 
can be discerned regarding some aspects of development. First of all, 
advanced knowledge of the phonological and grammatical structure of 
language seems to have been acquired at the end of the preschool 
period, if not much earlier (e.g., Ingram 1989). This is illustrated in 
children’s ability to inflect complex grammatical systems, such as the 
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Hebrew verb, by the age of four (Berman 1986). This conclusion is 
reached because children produce a large variety of linguistic struc- 
tures and, in addition, because their errors reveal the linguistic rules 
which they have discovered. Moreover, the errors they do not commit 
suggest that certain analyses of the data are not even attempted. On the 
other hand, the development of knowledge concerning the semantic 
structure ofa language seems to be more related to the development of 
concepts and it also seems to develop later (Carey 1982). This is partic- 
ularly apparent in the acquisition of vocabulary, which, in spite of its 
impressive volume at the preschool period, grows throughout life; it is 
above all reorganized as the various relations between words are dis- 
covered, such as hierarchical and part-whole relations as well as syn- 
onymy and antonymy (e.g., Clark 1993). 

It should by now have become obvious that different conceptions of 
language development have their roots in different conceptions of lan- 
guage itself. The Chomskyan claim that the structure of language is 
exceptionally abstract and independent of other aspects of human cog- 
nition is forced to the hypothesis of biological predetermination of this 
structure, in order to explain its appearance in the history of the human 
race and of each child — that is, in phylogenesis and ontogenesis. In 
other approaches, however, the structure of language is seen as partic- 
ularly dependent upon the modes of human cognition, thought, action 
and social organization, including linguistic communication. Its phylo- 
genetic and ontogenetic development is thus conceived of as a process 
which is dependent upon various biological and social factors, unfolds 
more gradually and is less predictable. 
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K. NIKIFORIDOU 


TRANSLATED BY GEOFFREY COX 


This chapter is concerned with the issue of language change, starting 
from the observation that spoken languages change constantly and 
gradually over the centuries. As Ferdinand de Saussure ([1916] 1959, 
77) said, “time changes all things; there is no reason why language 
should escape this universal law.” Given the inevitability of language 
change, it is perhaps not surprising that linguistics should have started 
life as a historical science studying linguistic change and the genetic 
relationship of languages. 

All spoken languages change, so that the language of each generation 
is never totally identical with that of the previous one or the next. 
Between successive generations the differences are small and for the 
most part pass unnoticed, without disturbing communication. When, 
however, centuries or millennia intervene, the changes operate cumula- 
tively and a language may change shape drastically. The rate of change 
may differ from one language to the other and from period to period. For 
the Icelander, for example, it is not so difficult to understand the medie- 
val Icelandic epics, because the rate of change in Icelandic has always 
been slow (Barber 1993, 32-3). For the Modern Greek, however, it does 
not seem equally easy to understand the language of the Homeric epics, 
given, of course, the greater length of time which has intervened, but also 
the drastic changes which have occurred in the meantime in the Greek 
language. As an example, let us compare the following lines from the 
Odyssey (10.380-1) with their modern Greek translation: 


1] ttva NOV SOhov GAOV dicar ObdE Ti GE YET] 


detditev’ Sn, yao tor GWpooa xaAtEQOV SOxXOV. 


‘lows pavtatecat mas mAexetat xavevac GAhog 50A0¢° pws Sev MOETEL 
va. popaoat mua aod cov oExtoTHxG, XA UGALOTA LEYGAOV GExO x GTAEGBato. 


(Trans. D. N. Maronitis) 


Do you suspect another trap? You need have no fears: 


I have given you my solemn word to do you no more harm. 
(Trans. E. V. Rieu) 
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From these lines (words of Circe to Odysseus) the vast changes 
which have taken place at all levels already become apparent. We could 
selectively mention the replacement of the infinitive (Sedipev) in 
Modern Greek by a subordinate clause (va “to” + verb), the changes 
in the morphology of nouns and verbs (e.g., dteou: second person sin- 
gular of the present indicative), and the changes in vocabulary: the 
words oiona “think, believe, suppose,” oy “it is necessary, one must 
or ought to do, it must, needs,” dedipev “to fear,” axduvupu “to take an 
oath,” at least, are unknown to the speaker of Modern Greek and 
semantically completely opaque. 

The existence of written texts from earlier periods of the language is 
a basic condition for the study of language change. Such texts, particu- 
larly in languages with a rich and continuous written tradition, supply 
the historian with valuable data and evidence on which to base his/her 
study of language change. Not all languages are as privileged as Greek 
in this respect. However, even for languages such as Greek which have 
a rich written tradition, there are gaps and “dark periods” (Browning 
1983; Tonnet 1995) which the researcher is called upon to fill. Bridging, 
albeit hypothetically, the time gap between the texts, allows a continu- 
ous view of the diachronic developments and a relatively precise recon- 
struction of the changes in the syntax, grammar, meaning, or even the 
pronunciation of a language. “To make old documents speak,” in 
Aitchison’s words (1994, 19), that is to reconstruct the pronunciation of 
earlier periods, is perhaps one of the most difficult chapters in the his- 
torical reconstruction of languages (Jeffers and Lehiste 1982; Aitchison 
1994), and is based, inter alia, on the evidence provided by the poetic 
meter and rhyme, by onomatopoeic words or by some frequent mis- 
takes in spelling which give indirect information on the actual pronun- 
ciation (for example, the spelling etSopo¢ instead of {BSoy0¢ in papyri 
of the third and second century Bc bears testimony to the consonantal 
pronunciation of <v> as [v] as early as pre-Christian Koine; see Tonnet 
1995). The dependence of the study of language change on earlier 
written texts links historical linguistics directly with philology and pap- 
yrology, whose subject matter is the reconstruction of texts and the 
assessment of how faithfully they represent the language at any given 
stage. 

Examination of the written texts permits the historical linguist to 
chart the differences between the successive periods of the language. 
For example, by examining texts of the classical period and texts in 
Koine, we can reach conclusions about the phonological, grammatical, 
etc. changes which have occurred in the language during the centuries 
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which have intervened. However, this view of change as a succession of 
autonomous systems obscures one of its most important aspects: the 
fact that language change occurs constantly and gradually. There is no 
specific point in time, in other words, at which Classical or Late 
Classical Greek turned into Koine, and the division into periods is to a 
large degree conventional. In fact, one of the greatest challenges for his- 
torical linguistics has been to describe the gradualness and continuity 
of change, the reality of change in progress. 

The realization that change in progress can be observed and studied 
through the variation and vagueness in language has been an achieve- 
ment of the last thirty years (see Labov 1972, 1981; Weinreich, Labov 
and Herzog 1968). The various phonological, syntactic, and semantic 
choices of different social groups and of individual speakers, together 
with the inherent vagueness of linguistic usage, often contain the seed 
of change and provide evidence to the effect that changes may be in 
progress. Variation and vagueness were for many years ignored by the 
prevailing theories in linguistics (structuralism and generative theory) 
which emphasized the homogeneity of the linguistic system (see for 
example Saussure [1916] 1959; King 1969, 1973; Kiparsky 1968). 
However, as eloquently put by McCrum, Gran and McNeil (1992, 1-2), 
the study of change presupposes a detailed look at linguistic variation 
of all kinds: “We have also paid attention to the everyday spoken 
English of fishermen, wheelwrights, cowboys, folk-singers, priests, 
doctors, sugar planters, computer hackers, etc., talking about their 
work in their own variety of language. This approach emphasizes an 
important truth about language which the fixity of print can sometimes 
obscure: that it is always in flux, and that its form and expression are 
beyond the control of school teachers or governments. What is more, 
when you look at language under a microscope, you can see it chang- 
ing almost as you watch it. . .” 

An example of variation from Modern Greek is the morphological 
distinction in the third person plural of various tenses between forms 
such as xeOaivouv/meSaivouve [pe'Nenun/pe'Benune] “they are dying,” 
néGavav/neOavave ['peOanan/pe'danane| “they were dying,” 8a 
neOdvouv/Oa meOavouve [Oa pe'Oanun/Oa pe'Oanune] “they will die” 
(where the second forms, which occur mainly in casual speech and in 
literature, are formed by analogy to the other persons of the plural; see 
lordanidou 1992). This variation contains the seed of probable change 
in the inflectional system of verbs in the direction of the more regular, 
more analogical form, and may be regarded as change in progress. 
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The study of written texts and the recording and charting of change 
in progress are, then, the basic methodological tools of the historical lin- 
guist in examining the central questions in language change: (2) How 
do languages change through time and how does a change spread and 
prevail? (b) Why do languages change? The answers to these questions 
have been often contradictory, and over the years there have been 
many different approaches to the issue of language change. What is 
commonly accepted is that change in language can be attributed to a 
convergence of factors, both systemic (that is, factors which have to do 
with the linguistic system itself) and extra-systemic (for example, 
social, geographical, dialectal), which create the conditions for lan- 
guage change without, however, being of a mandatory character (see 
also Theophanopoulou 1996). Language change seems often to start 
out from sporadic, non-systematic usages, but once established, it may 
radically affect the whole linguistic system. 


Starting with the question “how does language change?’ 
| 8 


*, we may 
note that changes are observable at all levels of linguistic analysis 
phonological, morphological, syntactic, semantic. In other words, lan- 
guages change as to their sounds and pronunciation, their grammar, 
and the meaning of the words. Drastic changes occurred, for example, 
in the procunciation of Greek between the periods of Ancient Greek 
and Koine (see 1v.2, 1V.3, 1V.6) which affected both the consonantal 
and the vocalic systems. A small portion of these changes concerned 
the change of the voiced stops of Ancient Greek [b d g] into voiced fric- 
atives [v 0 y] during the koine period ~ earlier in some dialects ~ when 
those sounds acquired their current modern Greek pronunciation (for 
example, Modern Greek pry ['vima] “step, tribune” was pronounced 
[bééma] in Ancient Greek). At the same time, the voiceless aspirated 
stops of Ancient Greek [p® t' k"] changed into voiceless fricatives [f 0 
x] (e.g., Ancient Greek povos ['p"onos] “murder” becomes ['fonos] in 
Koine), that is, they too were already pronounced from the koine 
period as they are today (Browning 1983; Babiniotis 1985; ‘Tonnet 
1995). How did such a change take place and how did it spread? 

It is generally accepted (see selectively Labov 1972; Aitchison 1994) 
that change and spread of change occur effectively in two ways: exter- 
nally, through the speech community (starting out from a specific 
dialect, language group or variety), and internally, through the linguistic 
system itself. Turning to the same example of phonological change from 
Greek, itis known that at least the change in the voiceless aspirated series 
started out in the Laconian dialect as early as the fourth century BC 
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(Browning 1983; Babiniotis 1985; Tonnet 1995; see also 111.7), as evi- 
denced by the graphic representation of these sounds in inscriptions, 
and spread from there into other dialects, generalizing at the time of 
Koine. As to the systemic aspect of change, the earlier historical lin- 
guists, starting with the school of the Neogrammarians (Osthoff and 
Brugmann [1878] 1967; see also Hock 1986 for a summary presentation 
of the positions of the Neogrammarians), argued that all phonological 
changes take place in a mechanical, automatic way, following rules 
without exceptions, and affecting all the relevant words at the same time. 
More recent research, however, has shown that this approach to change 
as an automatic, instantaneous, and absolutely regular transition from 
one system to another is oversimplified; phonological change, at least, 
seems to affect first words with high frequency in the vocabulary ofa lan- 
guage, or words which are important for the language community or 
group at the ume, and gradually spreads to the rest of the lexicon, 
affecting one or two words each time. This phenomenonis called lexical 
diffusion (Chen and Wang 1975; Wang 1969, 1977). 

Similar issues have been raised in connection with morphological 
and syntactic change. In these areas, and in relation to spread within the 
system, analogy plays an important role (see, selectively, Kurylowicz 
1966; Meillet [1912] 1948; see also Appendix 111.1). The simplification 
of the nominal inflectional system in Modern Greek, for example, is to 
a large degree due to analogical formations which date from the koine 
period. The accusative plural form of third-declension nouns has coin- 
cided morphologically with their nominative, adopting by analogy the 
ending -e¢ (ai yuvaixes > tac yuvaitxes (< ac)) as early as the third 
century BC. From there, the -ec ending spread, by analogy again, to the 
accusative of first-declension nouns (tag yuvaixes > tag Héoes (< 
as)), a change which dates from the first century AD. Finally, the nom- 
inative of first-declension nouns was analogically transformed (tec 
Tyéges ai héoes (< -au)), for which there is evidence from the sixth 
century AD (Babiniotis 1985; Tonnet 1995). What characterizes these 
changes, just as the phonological changes examined earlier, is precisely 
variation, that is the coexistence of the earlier and later forms until one 
of them finally prevails and is generally adopted. We can, therefore, con- 
clude that every linguistic change presupposes variation, that is, 
periods in which speakers can choose between form (a) and form (6), 
this or the other pronunciation or syntactic pattern. These periods 
reflect the reality of the transition from one stage to the other, from one 
linguistic system to the next. 
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The second question in the study of language change, i-e., why 
change occurs, has at various times received very different answers in 
the context of different theoretical approaches. It is clear that several 
factors are involved in language change and it is not always easy or even 
possible to assess their relative importance as causes of change. We can 
cite at least three kinds of factors which have been discussed in the rel- 
evant literature: 

a. Sociolinguistic factors, such as population contacts and initially 
imperfect learning of a language by foreign speakers (an explanation 
that has been put forward, for example, in relation to the changes 
undergone by the Attic dialect in becoming the basis for Hellenistic 
Koine; see Frésen 1974; Browning 1983; see also 1v.6, 1V.7, IV.8). 
Other sociolinguistic factors include borrowing (chiefly of vocabulary, 
but also of other linguistic elements) and social needs or fashion, which 
at various times have dictated the adoption of certain words, syntactic 
patterns, etc. or the abandoning of others. Such forces affect a particu- 
lar change to a greater or lesser degree, although the extent to which 
they are the real causes of the change, or simply catalysts speeding up 
already existing tendencies (Aitchison 1994, 123), is a matter of dispute. 

b. Inherent of physiological factors, such as ease of pronunciation; 
through mechanisms such as assimilation or elision of consonants at 
the end of a word, speakers can bring about permanent changes in the 
phonological system of a language which are motivated by physiologi- 
cal considerations of articulation. Such considerations may extend to 
the inherent naturalness of certain syntactic structures as against 
others. In connection with Ancient Greek, for example, the argument 
has been put forward (Aitchison 1979) that the change of the discontin- 
uous syntactic pattern (typical in Ancient Greek) in which the object 
takes clause-initial position and the verb-final position (with other ele- 
ments intervening), into a pattern where object and verb appear next to 
each other (10 oxijatoov . . . ZCoouUpev 16 OxiTEOV ZoQUpeEV . . .) is 
due, inter alia, to the inherent naturalness of this latter pattern, since 
the verb and the object “belong” naturally together (Pullum 1977; 
Mithun 1984). 

c. Purely intralinguistic, systemic, factors having to do with the sym- 
metry and equilibrium of the linguistic system at a particular time. Such 
factors include analogy, which has already been discussed, tendencies 
towards the simplification or the elimination of exceptions, the creation 
or disappearance of sounds and grammatical forms, etc., in the service 
of restoring symmetry and regularity. When, for example, Hellenistic 
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Koine ended up having two series of fricatives [f 0 x] and [v 0 y], as a 
result of the change discussed earlier, and only one series of stops [p t 


k], it had an asymmetrical consonant system. The creation ofa series of 


voiced stops [b dg] froma new source (chiefly through loanwords from 
Latin; see Babiniotis 1985; Tonnet 1995) may be regarded as a tendency 
towards restoring the symmetry of the consonant system. Such tenden- 
cies are, naturally, not unidirectional, nor do they lead to the final reg- 
ularization of languages, since other factors (sociolinguistic, inherent, 
etc.) may interfere and disturb the equilibrium. Croft (2000) is an excel- 
lent illustration of the role of internal and external causes in language 
change and argues convincingly for the need to subsume both in any 
comprehensive framework. 

This brief introduction to language change has attempted to show 
that change is entirely natural, that it occurs gradually through the 
coexistence of the old and the new, and that it is inevitable. It is now an 
accepted doctrine of historical linguistics that language change cannot 
be described either as progress or as decay, but only as a constant, albeit 
non-arbitrary, movement. In the words of Roman Jakobson (1949, 343), 
“The spirit of equilibrium and the simultaneous tendency towards its 
rupture constitute the indispensable properties of that whole that is 
language.” If we accept that concepts such as “decay” or “progress” are 
applicable to language and language change (see Aitchison 1994 for a 
detailed discussion of some of the prescriptive views at earlier times), 
we are bound to accept also that some languages tend, through change, 
towards some better or more desirable state while others decay or 
decline. There are, however, no linguistic criteria for improvement or 
corruption which are generally applicable and indisputably valid. One 
may observe, for instance, that some part of the grammar of a language 
or some stage in its history is simpler, more analogical or more regular 
than another, and in that sense “better.” Such judgments are, however, 
invalidated by the fact that this same language, in other areas of its 
grammar or in later stages, may show exceptional complexity or com- 
plete disruption and destruction of its analogical or regular part. 

Decay and progress, therefore, to the extent that they can be used 
about language at all, are associated with historical, political, and social, 
rather than linguistic, considerations. Today’s spread and internation- 
alization of English are, for example, due to historical circumstances 
and not to some inherent superiority of the English language in its 
present-day form, precisely as the spread of Greek in the koine period, 
or the spread of Latin in the Roman empire were also due to historical 
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circumstances. Nor has it ever proved possible to document any 
specific and stable direction in language change, in spite of the thou- 
sands of typological studies which have been carried out (see 
Greenberg 1969 for detailed conclusions). Many Indo-European lan- 
guages (including Greek) tend historically towards the elimination or 
simplification of the system of endings and its replacement by other 
grammatical /syntactic means, while, on the other hand, other lan- 
guages (e.g. some of the Amerindian languages) evolve towards a richer 
inflectional system. 

An important consequence of viewing language change as a perpet- 
ual movement without easily discernible direction, is the fact that 
change in language cannot be controlled nor is it accessible to external, 
organized or individual, interventions. In summing up, we will simply 
quote the vivid description of this “painful” discovery by Samuel 


Johnson, who in 1755 wrote in the preface to his famous Dictionary of 


the English Language: “. . . and with equal justice may the lexicogra- 
pher be derided, who being able to produce no example ofa nation that 
has preserved their words and phrases from mutability, shall imagine 
that his dictionary can embalm his language, and secure it from corrup- 


tion and decay.” 
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THE GREEK LANGUAGE: 
LANGUAGE AND HISTORY 


Introduction 


A.-F. CHRISTIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


Here we consider the historical, extralinguistic determinants that 
affected the history of Greek from earliest prehistory to Roman times. 

The first historical question to be investigated (11 .1-11.3, esp. 11.4) Is 

the formation of Greek. Already in the eighteenth century, scholars had 
come to the view that striking similarities between a variety of languages 
(e.g., Skt. pitar/Anc. Gk. natijo/Lat. pater) could not be fortuitous, but 
must be genetic ~ in other words, indicative of a more distant common 
ancestry. Ancient Greek, Ancient Indian, Latin (and also many other 
furopean languages, both ancient and modern) were classified as 
belonging to a language family, Indo-European, which can be traced 
back to a common starting point. The term chosen was geographical 
and refers to the area of distribution of these languages, from India to 
Europe. The common starting point was named Proto-Indo-European 
and its particular structural features (phonology, morphology, syntax, 
and vocabulary) were determined on the basis of the genetic similarities 
presented by languages attested in historic times (see 11.1). 

What was the “homeland” of this hypothetical “proto-language” 
and how and when did it come to have its current “Indo-European” 
geographical dispersion? Opinions vary on the first question and are 
linked to the answers given to the second: (a) the region from the south- 
ern shores of the Baltic as far as the Black Sea and the Caspian, with the 
chronological framework of 6000 BC; (6) Anatolia, between 7000 and 
4000 BC; (c) the Danube region and perhaps the Balkans (except 
Greece), roughly Late Neolithic Age; and (d) the Ukraine/south Russia 
between 4500 and 3000 BC 

What features show the historic ~ or, rather, prehistoric — location of 
the Indo-European language group? Here we turn to linguistic and 
archaeological evidence. 

The linguistic evidence derives from the study of the “proto- 
vocabulary” the common inherited vocabulary, of the Indo-European 
languages. Comparative study confirms, for example, that the word for 
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copper can be traced back to the Indo-European proto-vocabulary 
(*ayes-). The same is not true of “iron,” however, where the words vary 
from language to language and do not present any genetic unity. This 
observation can be put to historical use, by allowing us to conclude that 
the original Indo-European linguistic entty dates from (at least) the 
time before the Iron Age. Correspondingly, the absence of genetically 
linked words concerning the flora of the Mediterranean would seem to 
exclude this region from the probable homeland of the original group. 
Useful though this kind of “linguistic palaeontology” may be, however, 
it is no safeguard against the possibility that the absence of some term 
or other is a secondary phenomenon, i.e., has been caused by a later 
substitution in the vocabulary. 

Archaeological evidence is used to relate to visible changes in 
material culture the break-up of the original entity and the dispersion 
of the Indo-European languages. Thus the dispersion throughout 
northern and central Europe of a particular kind of prehistoric pottery 
(corded ware) is considered, in one theory, to evidence Indo- 
Suropean migration into Europe, with southern Russia as the starting 
point. Similarly, the occurrence of a kind of prehistoric grave (the 
barrow of the Kurgan culture) which is to be found in southern Russia 
is taken as evidence for a possible original Indo-European homeland 
there ((d) above). 

The “demographic” approach (C. Renfrew; (b) above) to the Indo- 
European problem disputes the use of archacological evidence in other 
theories on the ~ well-founded ~ grounds that archaeological material 
does not provide direct information related to linguistic prehistory. 
What it does provide is evidence of demographic and social changes 
which may be linked to linguistic changes. One such basic demo- 
graphic change is seen in the gradual spread of agriculture (accompa- 
nied by gradual drifts of population rather than migrations) from 
Anatolia, around 7000 Bc towards Greece, about 6500 BC and thence 
towards Europe, the process being completed sometime around 3000 
Bc This process may tic in with the beginning (Anatolia, 7000 Bc) and 
subsequent dispersion of the Indo-European family. Non-Indo- 
European languages surviving in Europe (Basque, or even older, 


extinct, ones such as Etruscan) may be considered as the languages of 


more ancient “Mesolithic” populations that the Indo-European 
farmers surrounded. 

It is clear that the answers to the problem of the homeland of the 
Indo-European language family remain (of necessity, given the nature 
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of the problem) within the realm of more or less well-founded conjec- 
ture. Before leaving this question, it ought to be noted that the Indo- 
European family of languages is not, of course, the only one on the 
world language map. There are many others, and it is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility that with some of them (Semitic, for example) 
the Indo-European language family earlier formed an even more 
ancient proto-family - “Nostratic,” as it is known. 

As we have seen, the detection of the Indo-European language entity 
arose from comparisons being made between languages. Is there also 
the possibility of similarly detecting an earlier social and cultural entity 
— a minimum, common Indo-European culture? This question is 
examined in 11.3. For many (and important) scholars, such as Dumézil 
and Benveniste, the answer to this question is an emphatic “Yes.” 
Comparisons on the level of social organization, religion, and mythol- 
ogy lead to the recognition of this cultural minimum. The ancient Indo- 

uropean societies present a “tripartite” hierarchical social structure 
reflected on the level of religion, mythology and, more generally, ideol- 
ogy (“tripartite” ideology). This “tripartite” character is considered a 
feature of the Indo-European social and cultural identity. 

“Tripartite” division, on the social level, distinguishes priests, war- 
riors, and tillers of the soil (e.g., the iegonowi “overseers of sacred 
rituals.” qbhaxes “guards,” and yeweyoi “farmers” in ancient Greece). 
This three-tiered social pattern is reflected in religion, with corre- 
sponding distinctions between the deities. Thus, in Roman religion, 
Jupiter corresponds to the priests, Mars to the warriors, and Quirinus 
to the people. 

The fundamental weakness of the “tripartite” theory lies in the fact 
that it views almost as inevitable the genetic interpretation of the cultu- 
ral similarities of the ancient Indo-European societies. In other words, 
it considers it virtually self-evident that these cultural similarities are 
traces - and evidence — of a more distant cultural unity, which delin- 
eates and defines “Indo-European civilization.” This is by no means a 
foregone conclusion, however. It could very well be that these societies 
were at roughly the same cultural level (stratified, hierarchical societies) 
and that this is why they present corresponding institutions. Study of 
the Old Testament, for example, reveals societies with a corresponding 
tripartite organization. And these societies, of course, belong to the 
Semitic — and not the Indo-European - language grouping. 

There is, though, another matter which undermines the reliability of 
the “tripartite” theory: the question of chronology. If the beginning of 
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the Indo-European linguistic entity lies in distant prehistory (about 
7000 or, according to others, about 4000-3000 BC), then the archaeo- 


logical evidence (even for the theories going furthest back in terms of 


time) excludes any supposition of a social organization so intensely 
hierarchically structured as that proposed by the “tripartite” theory. 

If the edifice of “Indo-European civilization,” as conceived by the 
theory we have discussed, seems rather shaky, the study of “the vocab- 
ulary of the Indo-European institutions” (principally by E. Benveniste) 
finds itself on much firmer ground. To give an example, the related 
terms rex “king” (Lat.), raj- (Skt.), and rig- (Irish) clearly hint at an 
institutional Indo-European term. But what did this term mean? Did it 
mean “king” (and consequently a hierarchical social structure which, 
as we saw above, is not supported by archaeological evidence) or some 
other, much more primitive, form of “leader?” The linguistic data are 
in no position to enlighten us with regard to this problem, the reason 
being that meaning changes despite the retention of similarities of form. 
Comparative study may restore some primordial linguistic form but not 
- or at least not to the same extent ~ a primordial meaning. 

How and when was Greek formed as a separate Indo-European lan- 
guage? That question is addressed in 11.2 and 11.4. 

The oldest written evidence of Greek is the Linear B tablets 
(recorded in syllabic script; see 11.15), whose texts confirm the exis- 
tence of Greek as a particular linguistic entity already in the fourteenth 
century BC). Its genesis must have been very much older. The tradi- 


tional view equates the genesis of Greek with the successive waves of 


immigrants or invaders — Achaeans, lonians, and Dorians — who 
brought the basic dialects of Ancient Greek with them into the Greek 
territories (see 111). 

The hypothesis of successive “waves” makes use of the relevant tra- 
ditions of the ancients and also of archaeological evidence and claims 
to correlate these waves with the changes in material culture of around 
2200 BC, 1600 BG, and 1200 BC (the destruction of the Mycenaean civ- 
lization). 

The response to the “wave” theory (which places the genesis and 
formation of Greek outside Greek lands) claims that the archaeological 
data do not testify to the sweeping changes that the theory of mass 
migration demands. On the contrary, these data support the view of a 
cultural continuum, with some changes at the end of the Neolithic 
period and in the late Bronze Age, which were not, however, of such an 
extent as to permit hypotheses of mass migration: there may (see 11.2) 
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have been some small movements of people at the beginning of the Late 
Bronze Age, but this has not been proved by archaeological finds. It 
would seem, therefore, that Greek was formed in Greek lands (around 
the start of the second millennium Bc according to many scholars). 

What were the special features of Greek within the framework of the 

Indo-European linguistic family (see 11.4)? The voiced aspirates *b! , 
*d" and g* (the asterisk denotes a consonant we suppose to have existed 
in Common Indo-European) appear in Greek as voiceless aspirates: 
[p"] (= @), [t"] (= @) and [k"] (= x). Comparison with Sanskrit (which 
retains the voiced aspirates of Common Indo-European) shows the dif- 
ferentiation: Skt. bharami/Gk. géow. The *j of Common Indo- 
European becomes h (aspiration) in Greek: Skt. yah/Gk. 6c. At the 
morphological level, forms appear that are characteristic of Greek: the 
superlative -tatog and the participle -evog (although the Tocharian 
data indicate that what is unusual in Greek is merely the vocalism). In 
vocabulary, words with a convincing Indo-European etymology appear 
with features peculiar to Greek: ioc “horse” (with initial t instead of 
the expected e; cf. Lat. equus), Ggyveos “silver,” cévOowx0¢ “man.” 
Finally, the large category of nouns in -evg is a peculiarity of Greek. 

Closely linked to the question of the formation of the Greek language 
is that of the pre-Greek languages, those spoken before Greek in the 
lands later settled by Greeks. To a large extent, the formation of any lan- 
guage is the result of its encounters with other languages. Ancient 
Greeks were fully aware that the lands they had settled had earlier been 
the home of other peoples, who spoke their own languages: Pelasgians, 
Carians and Leleges, Tyrrhenians, Phoenicians, Dryopes, Caucones, 
Aimones, Aones, and ‘Temmikes. Besides, pockets of heteroglossic 
speakers survived even into historic times. Excavations have disclosed 
examples of inscriptions in such languages: Cypro-Minoan (see 11.11), 
Eteocypriot (see 11.13), Eteocretan (see 11.14) and the stele of Lemnos 
(see 11.8). Besides, the discovery of the Minoan civilization was accom- 
panied by a rich fund of epigraphic material: the Linear A tablets (see 
11.8, 11.10), which unfortunately have yet to be deciphered, and also 
older Cretan hieroglyphic inscriptions (see 11.8). 

What does Greek owe to this rich linguistic substratum and to what 
extent can we define its nature more clearly (11.8, 11.9, 11.10)? 
Linguistic “inter-breeding” is not selective. It affects the whole “body” 
of a language: phonology, morphology, syntax, semantics, and yocabu- 
lary. The area where such interference is immediately observable, 
however, is vocabulary. From very early on it was noticed that the 
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vocabulary of Ancient Greek contained a significant number of foreign 
features, which comprise two types of loans, from (a) Indo-European 
and (b) non Indo-European languages. 

If the formation of Greek as a separate Indo-European language is 
the first important episode in its history, its encounter with writing ~ in 
specific historic conditions ~ is the second. In any case, this early 
encounter (fourteenth century BC) is what extends our knowledge of 
Greek so far back in time. 

If language distinguishes man from animals, the writing of it distin- 
guishes prehistoric man from “historic man” (see 11.5, 11.7), who had 
increased control over nature, permanent settlement, urbanization, civ- 
ilization, agriculture, science, division of labor. 

Writing is a tool invented with the same logic as man’s first tools (see 
1.4),a means of extending, by artifice, his natural bodily capabilities. In 
the case of writing, historic conditions when itappeared ~ societies now 
with a complex hierarchical organization (see 11.7) ~ indicate recognt- 
tion of the limitations of the spoken word. Writing was invented for the 
service of a complex social reality that needed words as non-disposable 
evidence, as testimony that would exist beyond the moment of its utter- 
ance, independent of the utterer, his audience, and the particular 
circumstances that prompted the utterance. This independence from 
context is that basic abstraction on which writing is based (see 11.5), 
corresponding to the primary abstraction on which language itself is 
based: the independence of the linguistic sign from the immediate stim- 
ulus, from the pattern of “stimulus/response” on which animal commu- 
nication is founded (see 1.1, 1.5). 

As we have seen, limitations of the spoken word have gone unrecog- 
nized except in a complex social organization whose needs it no longer 
served. And this recognition was accompanied, naturally, by incipient 
knowledge of the nature of language. 

Writing systems (see 11.6) ~ pictographic initially, then syllabic and, 
finally, alphabetic — are the visible traces of historic man’s awareness of 
language and its structure, in fact the first and most ancient linguistics. 
The result of this awareness is, of course, alphabetic script (see 11.5, 
11.6, 11.17, 11.18), which acknowledges that language is made up of a 
small number of sound units that have no meaning in themselves but in 
combination can create units of meaning, i.e., words. This was the dis- 
covery of the fundamental structural principle of language, which in 
modern linguistics is called double articulation of the linguistic sign (see 
1.2). The written word, which is born out of consciousness of the nature 
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of speech (and, in that sense, is a document of human self-awareness) 
was a fundamental turning point in the history of mankind. 

Greek encountered writing through two systems of script: the older 
syllabic and the newer alphabetic, both of them from the East, where 
writing had made its appearance as early as the third millennium BC to 
serve the needs of hierarchically organized societies. For the same 
reasons, syllabic script (Linear B; see 11.7, 11.15) was introduced into 
the Greek-speaking Mycenaean world in the fourteenth century Bc. 
The complex logistical requirements of the Mycenaean palaces were no 
longer met by the spoken word alone. The Cypriot dialect (see 11.12) 
was also written in syllabic script, which continued to exist alongside 
the alphabetic for a good many centuries. In Minoan Crete, writing 
appeared earlier for the recording of the unknown language (or lan- 
guages) of the region, in hieroglyphics initially — from as early as the 
second millennium Bc (see 11.8) ~ and then as syllabic script ~ Linear 
A - (see 11.10) from the middle of the nineteenth to the middle of the 
fifteenth centuries Bc. In Cyprus there are early Cypro-Minoan inscrip- 
tions from the fifteenth century Bc (11.11) recording unknown lan- 
guages, while the Cypriot syllabary was also used to record ~ in 
addition to Greek - the Eteocypriot language, an unknown, non-Greek 
language (see 11.13). 

The collapse of the Mycenaean palaces (twelfth century BC; see 11.7) 
was followed by the disappearance of syllabic Linear B: there was no 
longer a complex social organization, with its mercantile links, that 
required it. The period from the eleventh to the eighth centuries BC, the 
so-called Dark Ages (see 11.16) is characterized by self-sufficient com- 
munities of minor complexity which appear to have had no require- 


ment for writing. But even in that period, conditions were being created 


that would reintroduce its need: the earliest commercial activities of 


merchants from Euboea in the western Mediterranean, contacts with 
the East, evidence of which are the early appearance of Semitic inscrip- 
tions in the Aegean and Crete (see 11.16). Thus, in the eighth century 


gc, there appeared the first alphabetical inscriptions, which were based 


on an adaptation of a Phoenician prototype to the requirements of 


Greek (see 11.17, 11.18). Opinions vary as to precisely where and how 
this adaptation occurred - the Syrian coast, the Aegean (from which we 
have early Semitic inscriptions), or Cyprus (where there was a centu- 
ries-old tradition, down even into historic times, of syllabic script and 
where bilingual populations coexisted that had access to both Greek 
and Semitic). 
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From the eighth to the fifth centuries Bc, there is a noticeable expan- 
sion in the use of writing: [onian colonization ~ which took dialects and 
alphabets to other places ~ bilateral relationships between states, dem- 
ocratic institutions based on a public record of laws (appearing earliest 
in Crete), decrees and so on. This final parameter was also the most 
crucial: in the Greek territories, there was never a closed “priesthood” 
of scribes (see 11.22) and writing, particularly in classical Athens, 
rapidly passed into the service of democracy and its basic principle: 
public access to the workings of the city-state. ‘This principle was to 
make writing the basic tool of democratic institutions and would con- 
tribute to an expansion of its use which was unique in the ancient world 
(see 11.22). 

The final critical episode in the history of Greek in the period 
covered by this volume was the creation of a common form of the lan- 
guage ~ the Korine (see 11.23, 11.24). Until Hellenistic times, Greek was 
amosaic of dialects. There was though, even from ancient times, a sense 
of Panhellenic unity (see 11.21) based on customs, religion, and also lan- 
guage. This feeling was to acquire a more intense form because of the 
conflict with the Persians which created the bi-polar opposition of 
Greeks vs. barbarians (see 11.21). Within the dialect mosaic, Ionic - the 
“organ” of the lonian Federation ~ quickly rose to prominence to be fol- 
lowed by Attic, which was influenced by Ionic and was the dialect of 
mighty Athens and the Athenian League. The Attic dialect, the hege- 
monic dialect in the classical age, with a geographical spread well 
beyond the bounds of Attica, was to form the base of Hellenistic Koine, 
which, following the conquests of Alexander, was taken to the whole of 
the “inhabited earth” (oixovpévn) (see 11.23, 1V.6 -8). Hellenistic Koine 
would lead to the gradual disappearance of the ancient dialects (see 
111.3-8, 10) and was to become the linguistic organ ~ either exclusively 
or in parallel with another ~ of the Hellenized populations of the East 
(see 11.25, V.10, V.11, V1.3, V1.4, VII.B.4). 


1 The Indo-European language family: 


The linguistic evidence 


B. D. JOSEPH 


Introduction 


A stunning result of linguistic research in the nineteenth century was 
the recognition that some languages show correspondences of form 
that cannot be due to chance convergences, to borrowing among the 
languages involved, or to universal characteristics of human language, 
and that such correspondences therefore can only be the result of the 
languages in question having sprung from a common source language 
in the past. Such languages are said to be “related” (more specifically, 
“genetically related,” though “genetic” here does not have any connec- 
tion to the term referring to a biological genetic relationship) and to 
belong to a “language family.” It can therefore be convenient to model 
such linguistic genetic relationships via a “family tree,” showing the 
genealogy of the languages claimed to be related, as shown in the 


model below: 


B C D 


E FOG H I 


For example, all the languages B through I in the tree are related as 
members of the same family; if they were not related, they would not all 
descend from the same original language A. In such a schema, A is the 
“proto-language,” the starting point for the family, and B, C, and D are 
“offspring” (often referred to as “daughter languages”); B, C, and D 
are thus “siblings” (often referred to as “sister languages”), and each 
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represents a separate “branch” of the family tree. B and C, in turn, are 
starting points for other offspring languages, F, F, and G, and H and [, 
respectively. Thus B stands in the same relationship to E, F,and Gas A 
does to B, C, and D. B and CG, therefore, are proto-languages too, but 
they are “intermediate proto-languages.” It is thus possible to deter- 
mine not only overall family relationship, but also degrees of related- 
ness — the languages in a single branch, e.g., E, F, and G, are more 
closely related to one another than each of them is to a language in a 
different branch, e.g., H, I, or D. 

Many such language families can be recognized, and the languages 
within each exhibit striking formal correspondences ~ in their phonol- 
ogy, morphology, overall structure, and vocabulary — that link them 
together. 

One of the earliest language families to be recognized, and thus the 
most thoroughly investigated ofall to date, is the one that Greek belongs 
to, the one knownas the Indo-European language family. The source lan- 
guage, generally called “Proto-Indo-European,” was spoken some 6,500 
years ago (see 11.2) and has given rise to several hundred languages, in 
ten major branches. In the sections that follow, these ten branches are 
enumerated, brief mention of some minor languages is made, the inter- 
relationships among these languages are discussed, and the evidence 
linking the Indo-European languages together is presented. 


1 The major branches of Indo-European 


The ten major branches of the Indo-European family are listed here 
roughly in the order of their location East-to-West at the point of their 
first attestation, with an indication of the oldest representative lan- 
guages in each and their earliest attestation (generally literary in nature). 


1.1 Tocharian ‘Two closely related languages, generally referred to 
simply as Tocharian A and ‘Tocharian B, make up this easternmost 
branch of Indo-European. Though extinct by the tenth century ap, 
these languages were discovered in documents dating from the sixth to 
eighth centuries ap that were found in the central Asian region of 


Chinese Turkestan in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 


1.2 Indo-Iranian This branch, consisting now of hundreds of 
modern languages found mainly in south Asia, is represented by two 
large sub-groups, Iranian and Indic (also known as Indo-Aryan), both 
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with important ancient testimony. The earliest attested Iranian lan- 
guages are Old Persian, known from rock-cut inscriptions of the 
Achaemenid kings in the sixth to fourth centuries BC, and Avestan, the 
sacred language of Zoroastrianism, known from orally transmitted texts 
from at least as early as the seventh century BC (see v.8). On the Indic 
side, the major representative is Sanskrit, which in its most archaic 
form, known as Vedic, is the language of the orally transmitted sacred 
Hindu texts, the Vedas, the oldest being the Rig Veda, conventionally 
dated to about 1200 Bc. A vast literature in the highly archaic Vedic 
Sanskrit and in the somewhat later Classical Sanskrit, dating from the 
sixth century, including detailed native grammatical treatises, makes 
this language especially important for Indo-European studies. 


1.3 Armenian Though showing considerable dialect diversity, this 
branch is represented essentially by a single language, Armenian, 
spoken now mainly in the Armenian Republic and in eastern Turkey, 
and attested from the fifth century ap through Bible translations into 
what is referred to as Classical Armenian. 


1.4 Anatolian — Several of the ancient languages of Anatolia, in what 
is now Turkey, came to light in the early twentieth century in cuneiform 
archives discovered at Bogazkéy, east of Ankara, and were soon recog- 
nized as Indo-European languages. Though the oldest of these is 
Palaic, an extinct language even in the eighteenth century BC, the best 
represented by far is Hittite, attested from the seventeenth century BC 
up through the thirteenth century Bc. Also importantare Luwian, con- 
temporaneous with Hittite but spoken into the first millennium Bc, and 
Lycian (see v.6, v1.6) and Lydian (see v.7), both attested from as early 
as the fifth century Bc. All of the Indo-European Anatolian languages 
were extinct by late Hellenistic times. 


1.5 Greek Like Armenian, Greek is essentially a single language 
throughout its long history, yet constitutes a separate and distinct 
branch of Indo-European, though it too has considerable dialect diver- 
sity at all points in its history. Greek is attested first in Linear B texts 
from (perhaps) as early as 1400 BC (see 11.15, 111.2), with the later 
Homeric texts showing considerable archaism as well (see 111.9). 


1.6 Albanian  Attested quite late, only from the fifteenth century ap, 
Albanian, in its two major dialects Geg and Tosk, is a separate branch 
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of the Indo-European family. Its prehistory is most unclear, though 
some connection with an ancient language of the Balkans, possibly 
Illyrian (see v.3) or Thracian (sce v.2), is often assumed. 


1.7 Balto-Slavic This branch consists of two well-represented sub- 
groups, the Baltic languages and the Slavic languages. Grouping them 
together into a single branch is somewhat controversial but is generally 
accepted and is justified by some significant innovations they share, 
particularly in the accentual realm. The oldest attested representative 
of Baltic is the now extinct Old Prussian, attested from the fourteenth 
century AD, but the most substantial documentation for Baltic comes 
from Lithuanian and Latvian, both attested from the sixteenth century 
and still spoken today. The Slavic languages are attested from the ninth 
century AD, with the earliest text being a Bible translation prepared, at 


the invitation of the ruler of Moravia, by Cyril and Methodius of 


Thessalonica writing in a southern Slavic dialect now referred to as Old 
Church Slavonic. 


1.8 Germanic Three sub-groups with important older representa- 
tion make up the Germanic branch of Indo-E Suropean. The earliest 
attested Germanic is found in the so-called “Runic” inscriptions from 
as early as the second century ap, though the evidence is sparse com- 
pared to the rich literary material of later centuries. Earliest among this 
richer documentation is Gothic, the sole (and now extinct) representa- 
tive of East Germanic, attested first through a fourth- -century AD Bible 
translation. West Germanic is represented by Old English, attested 
from the seventh century ap, and by Old High German, attested from 
the eighth century. North Germanic is attested earliest in Old Norse, 
from the twelfth century. 


1.9 Italic Along with Anatolian, Indo-Iranian, and Greek, the other 
branch of Indo-European with substantial attestation from before the 
common era is Italic, covering many of the languages spoken in ancient 
Italy. The primary representative of this branch is Latin, attested first in 
the sixth century 8c through short inscriptions with much more exten- 
sive documentation coming in the third century BC and later (and note 
Latin’s modern offshoots, the so-called “Romance” languages). Other 
Italic languages include Faliscan, Oscan, and Umbrian, all somewhat 
spottily attested and rendered extinct in ancient times by the spread of 
(Roman) Latin. 
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1.10 Celtic The westernmost branch of Indo-European at the time of 


its first attestation is the group of Celtic languages. Although Celtic lan- 
guages were spoken over much of the western European continent in 
ancient times, with traces attested in Gaulish and Celtiberian i inscrip- 
tions from as early as the third century BC (see v.15), the main represen- 
tatives of this branch are found in the British Isles. The most important 
Celtic language for Indo-European studies is Old Irish, attested in 
short inscriptions from the fourth and fifth centuries ap and in exten- 
sive literary documents from the eighth century; Welsh, too, is impor- 
tant, attested also from the eighth century. 


Some minor Indo-European languages 


Besides the languages mentioned above, there are several rather poorly 
attested languages which are clearly part of the Indo-European family, 
to judge from what the scanty remains reveal about their vocabulary and 
grammar, but whose place in the family is not at all clear. Among these 
are the two languages mentioned above in connection with Albanian, 
Thracian (see v.2), and Illyrian (see v.3), for which the evidence con- 
sists mainly of place names, personal names, and some occasional 
words mentioned in ancient testimony. Additional “Restsprachen,” as 
these are sometimes called due to their residual nature, include 
Phrygian (known mainly through tomb inscriptions in Asia Minor from 
the sixth and seventh centuries Bc and the second to fourth centuries 
AD; see V.4), Messapic (a non-Italic Indo-European language of ancient 
Italy, attested in inscriptions from the sixth to the first centuries BC), 
Macedonian (the first language of Philip’s ancient empire in what is 
now northern Greece, known mainly through glosses in late Hellenistic 
Greek lexicographical works and personal names; but see also 111.6) 
and several others even more spottily attested. For the most part, these 
languages add little to our overall understanding of the Indo-European 
family, though new finds may change that situation. 


3 The evidence uniting the Indo-European languages 


As mentioned above, what provides the basis for positing an Indo- 
European family and for relating the various languages listed in sec- 
tions 1 and 2 is a set of striking correspondences of form among all these 
languages. These correspondences come at all levels of grammar, 
involving the sounds, the morphology, the lexicon, and the syntax. An 
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especially significant aspect of these correspondences is that those 
involving sounds are regular, internally consistent (in the sense that 
they generally do not conflict with one another), and exemplified each 
by a large number of matching words and morphemes across the 
various languages, and that the matching words and morphemes show 
parallels in meaning and/or grammatical function. 

For example, the words in the various languages for “father,” shown 
in (1) below, reveal several correspondences of sounds, as listed in (2), 
all of which recur in other sets of compared words, as indicated in bold- 
face in (3), some in different positions, showing they are to be defined 
more broadly (forms from languages not represented in (1) and (2) are 
given in parentheses in (3)); the forms in (3) also provide other (recur- 
ring) correspondences, some of which are indicated in (4). 

(nore: @ = the absence of a sound in the relevant position; also, not 
all the languages are represented in these lists, though with other words 
they would be, and material irrelevant for the comparison is in paren- 
theses; some simplification, e.g. regarding the Germanic reflexes in cor- 
respondences involving t/th, has been necessary here, though with no 


distortion of the overall results): 


(1) “father”: Toch. B pacer = Skt. pitar- = Arm. hayr = Gk. natég- = 
Eng. father = Lat. pater = Old Ir. athair 


(2) a. word-initial position: p=p=h=n=f=p=0 
b. word-medial position: = c=t=y=1= th=t=th 
c. stem-final position: r 


d. vowels: 


(3) a. “mother”: Toch. B macer = Skt. matar- = Arm. mayr = Gk. 
untéo- = Eng. mother = Lat. mater = Old Ir. mathair (and note 
also Alb. motré (“sister”) = Lith. mét(ina) = Old Church Slav. 
mati). 

b. “feather, wing”: Skt. pat(t)ra- = Gk. mtego- = Old Eng. 
fether. 

c. “heat, hot”: Skt. tap(as) = Lat. tep(-idus) = Old Ir. teO(-é) (and 
note also Old Church Slav. top(l-)). 

d. “seven”: Toch. B suké- = Skt. sapt(-a) = Gk. éxt(a) = Lat. 
sept(em) (and note also Hitt. sipt(am-) = Alb. sht(até) = Lith. 
septyni) 

e. “build”: Skt. tak(-s-) = Gk. téx(-tov-) “builder” = Lat. tek(-s- 
ere) [spelled ¢ex-ere] “weave” (and note also Hitt. tak(s-) = Old 
Church Slav. fes(ati)). 
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f. “night”: Skt. naké(-am) = Gk. vozt- = Old Eng. nihé- = Lat. 
noct- = Old Ir. (i-n)nocht (and note also Hitt. nek¥€- = Alb. 
nat(é)). 

g. “who/what/which (of two)”: Toch. B h,se = Skt ka(-taras) = 
(Ionic) Gk. x6(-tegos) = Alb. kush = Old Church Slav. ko(-teryj- 
) = Old Eng. hwe(-ther) = Osc. pri(-teret) = Old Ir. céa (and note 
also Hitt. kis = Lat. kis [spelled quas]). 

(4) a. m=m=m=m =m (etc.) 

b. n=n=n=n(etc.) 

c. s=s=s(etc.) 

d.  Sanskrit/Hittite/Greek/Albanian/Latin k@) = Tocharian k, = 
Germanic h). 


Evidence like this can be multiplied, giving sets of interlocking 
sound correspondences across all the branches that would be hard to 
explain by reference to chance, borrowing, or universality, leaving 
genetic relationship as the only explanation. The matchings of form 
and meaning are especially significant, all the more so when they 
involve recurring irregular patterns; for instance, the substitution 
evident in the English positive/comparative pair good/better is matched 
by German gut/besser; thus confirming a Germanic sub-grouping, and 
the vowel-ful singular (“he/she is”) vs. vowel-less plural forms (“they 
are”) of the present tense of “be” in (5) is similarly conclusive of a 
genetic relationship among the various languages, indicating a linguis- 
tic family: 


(5) Skt. as-t2/s-ande = Hitt. es-t't/(a)s-ant'i = (Doric) Gk. éo-ti/évei = 
Old Church Slav. jes-t?/s-gév. 


This evidence grows stronger when other forms are added in, such 
as the singular forms Toch. B ste or Lith. és-f2, for these then constitute 
matchings like those in (3), except that they involve not just lexical items 
but grammatical markers as well, ¢.g., third person singular present -tt 
= -(i = -u, etc., third person plural present -anti = -ant't = -evt, etc. 

Besides confirming the Indo-European family unity, these corre- 
spondences and matchings allow for the reconstruction of the sounds 
and forms of the parent language Proto-Indo-European, the reasoning 
being that the testimony of the offspring languages gives some insight 
into what the starting point must have been like. Thus Proto-Indo- 
European lexical items and grammatical markers corresponding to the 
forms above are generally reconstructed as in (6), where the asterisk (*) 
indicates a reconstructed form: 
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(6) *pater- “father,” *mater- “mother,” *pet-(e)ro- “feather,” *tep(os) 
“heat, hot,” *sept(e)m- “seven,” *tek-s- “build,” *nekt- “night.” 
*k*o/t- “who, what,” *-tero- (comparative; originally contrastive “x 
as opposed to y”), *-5 “nom. sing.,” *es- “be,” *-¢¢ “third pers. 
sing.,” *-onti “third pers. pl.” 


Much more detailed and extensive reconstruction of Proto-Indo- 
European forms is possible once a greater amount of data is considered 
from other correspondences and matchings. 

The overall evidence of these parallels among the Indo-European 
languages also allows for closer relationships to be discerned among 
the different branches (just as Balto-Slavic in effect links two sub-sub- 
groups together into a single branch). This is especially true when two 
or more branches share the same feature which is innovative with 
respect to the proto-language starting point. These dialectal groupings 
within Indo-European are, however, quite controversial and not well 
worked out. Still, Italic and Celtic show special affinities, as do Greek 
and Armenian, and Balto-Slavic and Indo-Iranian, to name a few sug- 
gestive Indo-European internal groupings. 


4 Conclusion: Beyond Indo-European? 


The unity of the Indo-European family is beyond question and its rec- 
ognition is one of the crowning successes of nineteenth and twentieth 
century comparative linguistics. Questions still remain, however, as to 
the exact membership of the family, for with some poorly attested 
ancient languages, most notably Etruscan, spoken in ancient Italy (see 
V.g), there simply is not enough positive evidence to count it among the 


Indo-European languages. More tantalizing yet is the question of 


deeper connections that Indo-European enters into, for just as the 
various branches of Indo-European are related to one another, having 
sprung from Proto-Indo-European, so too is it reasonable to suppose 
that Indo-European is related to other language families, at a greater 
time depth, and that it is merely a branch of a larger “super-family.” 
And, there are suggestive parallels and correspondences that have led 
to many hypotheses. A favorite candidate for such a linkage with Indo- 
furopean is the Uralic family (including Finnish, Hungarian, 
Samoyed, and others), and a connection with Semitic (Hebrew, Arabic, 
etc.; see V.1, V.17) has also been argued for. More broadly, many con- 
sider Indo-European to be part ofa large family, often called Nostratic, 
that includes Uralic, Hamito-Semitic, Kartvelian, among others. Such 
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connections are controversial, for they are difficult to prove conclu- 
sively, but it is clear that Proto-Indo-European cannot simply have 
emerged ex nihilo 6,500 years ago; the origin of language is just too 
much farther back in the distant past for Proto-Indo-European to be 
viewed as being at the dawn of human language (about the genesis of 
language see 1.5,1.6, and 11.2). 
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2 The Indo-European language family: 
The historical question 


J. P. MALLORY 


The existence of any language family presupposes that there were once 
speakers of the original proto-language (see 11 .1) and so it is hardly sur- 
prising that the question of both the origins and dispersals of the Indo- 
European family has been the subject of over two centuries of 
discussion and debate. Scholars (and the not so scholarly) have 
attempted to place the homeland of the Indo-Europeans from the 
North Pole to the South Pole and from the Adantic to the Pacific 
oceans. They have sought the earliest Indo-Europeans among the 
Neanderthals of Europe some 100,000 years ago or as recently as 1600 
Bc when chariot warfare expanded across the eastern Mediterranean. 
Certain theories and models have held sway for decades only to be 
replaced by others and there is stll no universally accepted solution to 
the problem of locating the “homeland” of the Indo-Europeans or 
charting the dispersals of the various language stocks into their historic 
seats (see 11.1). 

The reasons for this lack of consensus are both various and formid- 
able. The question posed is deceptively straightforward: where were 
the speakers of the Indo-European language family immediately before 
it began to dissolve into its historically attested stocks such as Greek, 
Iranian, Old Indic, Italic, etc.? Although the question concerns a lin- 
guistic entity, it also concerns its existence in prehistory before the 
advent of any written documents. The answer to such a question then 
demands a level of both geographical and chronological precision that 
no study of language can confidently answer itself. Although there may 
be linguists who claim otherwise, there is no purely linguistic method 
of confidently assigning prehistoric languages to a geographical loca- 
tion as any attempt to do so invariably requires some form of 
confirmation. In the case of a language that predates the emergence of 
written records, we are talking about the prehistoric record and the 
only means of examining this source is through archaeology, i.e., the 
study of archaeological or human remains. Yet it must be also admitted 
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that there is no certain link between language on the one hand and the 
cultures defined by archaeologists, based on house types, burials, 
ceramics, etc., or physical types defined by anthropologists. All of this 
should caution us against accepting any particular solution to Indo- 
European origins, no matter how widely held. Yet the temptation to 
seek an answer is so great that there are a number of theories which do 
command widespread support. 


The problem of time 


The various solutions to the Indo-European problem differ both with 
respect to the place of origin and the date of Indo-European dispersals. 
Although it is sometimes ignored, the date of dispersal is absolutely 
critical since we cannot actually resolve the problem unless both the 
place and the date of expansions are correct. For example, it may be 
accurate to attribute the appearance of Greek inscriptions and architec- 
ture in Sicily and southern Italy to a movement of Greeks from the 
Aegean but if one were to attribute this movement to refugees fleeing in 
1471 after the Fall of Constantinople, the entire model would collapse. 


It is not just that the date of this hypothetical westward movement of 


the Greeks is wrong but also the entire culture from which this move- 
ment is being derived, i-e., late Byzantine rather than archaic Greek 
culture. In short, one cannot discuss where a prehistoric language was 
spoken unless one also knows when it was spoken. 

The earliest written evidence for Indo-European appears in 
Anatolia with names recorded in Assyrian trading colonies about 2000 
Bc and so we know that at least some of the continuum of Proto-Indo- 
European had already diverged by that time. Linguists would generally 
agree that dispersals and linguistic division should have been under- 
way then by about 2500 Bc if not somewhat earlier. Dating the begin- 
ning of Indo-European dispersals is much more difficult and there can 
be no question of a precise date since language change is a process and 
not a specific event in time and place. It is generally held that 
differentiation between different Indo-European speakers would have 
begun as the area of their distribution increased in size so that lack of 
intercommunication between speakers both permitted and encouraged 
greater and greater regional variation. This is a dynamic process which 
probably required many centuries and the degree of differentiation 
would vary from one region to another. In short, the process of 
differentiation could not possibly be described with the precision that 
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an archaeologist, for example, employs in describing the time and place 
of an archacological culture. The best that can be done is to examine 
the cultural content of those words which appear to be so widely shared 
among the different Indo-European stocks that we can confidently 
assign them to the proto-language before it had seen major linguistic 
divisions (after the major dialects developed we would encounter loan- 
words, borrowed according to phonetic systems different from that of 
inherited words). The reconstructed Indo-European vocabulary (see 
also 11.3) is in best accord with what might be termed either a late 
Neolithic or early Bronze Age culture. It possessed the names for the 
basic domestic animals and plants as well as the technology for cultiva- 
tion, including the yoke and the plough. It also offers solid evidence for 
reconstructing various parts of a wheeled vehicle. As these are known 
nowhere in Eurasia before about 4000 BC, this would seem to offer an 
approximate date after which Indo-European expansions could have 
occurred. But since expansions may have preceded marked dialectical 
differences, one must extend the earliest starting date for Indo- 
European dispersals somewhat earlier, e.g., perhaps 4500 Bc. In 
general then, the initiation of Indo-European fragmentation is set to the 
period ca. 4500-2500 BC. 

The consequences of setting the date of expansions later than 2500 
BC are self-evident: one can hardly begin Indo-European expansions 
on the eve of the earliest historically attested Indo-European languages 
(Anatolian, Mycenaean, Indo-Iranian), i.e., the Late Bronze Age, since 
that would permit no time whatsoever for their differentiation. It is 
more difficult to determine the earlier date although there are clearly 
temporal constraints. For example, the Indo-European languages 
permit us to reconstruct a word for the “horse,” and here it is immate- 
rial whether we mean “wild” or “domestic” horse since there are 
certain areas of Eurasia where the horse is not native and its earliest 
appearance is clearly associated with the introduction of the domestic 
variety. Greece, for example, shows no certain evidence of the horse 
before the Middle Bronze Age, i.e., after ca. 2000 Bc. To explain the 
presence of the Indo-European word for “horse” in Mycenaean (7-go) 
or Greek inzog (cf. Old Ir. ech, Lat. equus, Skt. asva-, etc.) it is most 
logical to assume that either the linguistic ancestors of the Greeks 
entered Greece with the horse in their possession or they could have 
entered after the horse was introduced and gave it their own inherited 
name. What is very difficult to accept is that they had entered Greece 
several thousand years earlier than the horse (or wheeled vehicles, etc.). 
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If, for example, one were to suggest that the Indo-Europeans had 
entered Greece about 7000 Bc, then we would have to presume that 
they remained in Greece for 3,000 years without experiencing linguis- 
tic change and then, when the horse was introduced, they gained the 
word for it from another PIE group who also articulated the word in 
such a way that we regard it as inherited rather than borrowed from 
another IE language. 


Homeland solutions 


Despite the wide variety of homeland solutions (see Fig. 7), many of 


them can be subsumed into four general models which can be arranged 
in chronological order, earliest to most recent in terms of the proposed 
date of Indo-European dispersions (see Fig. 8a-d). 

The earliest model would set the Proto-Indo-Europeans to a broad 
area of Europe, extending from the southern shores of the Baltic to the 
Black and Caspian seas (see Fig. 8a). Such a theory unites two different 
environments ~ the mixed agricultural temperate regions of northern 
and east-central Europe and the more mobile pastoral regimes of the 
steppe and forest-steppe of the southern Ukraine and Russia — into a 
major linguistic entity. It suggests that as it is impossible to demonstrate 
a major population movement from one of the zones to the other, they 
must have both been included in the Proto-Indo-European homeland 
which should be set to the Mesolithic (before ca. 6000 Bc). The 
European languages would then have dispersed southwards into the 
Aegean, Mediterranean, and Atlantic from north central Europe while 
their linguistic cousins spread eastwards from the steppelands to carry 
their languages into Asia. This theory is very difficult to reconcile with 
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Figure 7 Suggested locations 
for the original homeland of 
the Indo-Europeans. The 
scholars who proposed them 


are noted 
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Figures 8 a-d The four main 


approaches concerning the 
original homeland of the 


Indo-Europeans 
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Approach 1| _ the evidence for the mixed agricultural economy, much 
| _ less the possession of late Neolithic/Early Bronze Age 
"| technology which can hardly be attributed to hunter- 
6) gatherers of the Mesolithic. Moreover, there are no 
| archaeological grounds whatsoever for treating this 
proposed homeland as a cultural unit; the homeland 
here is merely an attempt to reconcile opposing theo- 
ries which set the homeland in either northern Europe 
“Approach 2|_ or the steppelands by arbitrarily drawing a border 
about the both. 

ap certtet tere, The next horizon associates the spread of the Indo- 
furopeans with the dispersal of agriculture from 
Anatolia through Europe, beginning about 7000 BC 
(see Fig. 8b). This model argues that the only evidence 


~~ for massive population movement in the archaeological 
~~ record would be the “wave of advance” of farming 
communities whose population levels would have 
Approach 3) creased far more rapidly than existing hunter-gath- 
| erer populations in Europe. Here the homeland is set 
somewhere in Anatolia and famous Neolithic sites 

4 such as Catal Hityiik are held up as examples of Proto- 

| Indo-European settlements. According to this model, 

the Indo-European languages would have been carried 

AN west out of Anatolia, first to Greece and the Balkans 
(whence the IE language of this region), from Greece to 
Italy (Italic) and from the Balkans north along the 
Danube toward western and northern Europe. The 
Asiatic languages are primarily explained by a move- 
ment of agriculturalists to the western steppe regions 
where they became more specialized pastoralists and 


then moved east into the Asiatic steppe and descended 


during the Bronze and Iron Ages into Tran and India. 
Some have argued that the actual limits of TE dispersals 


were initially confined to the Aegean and southeast Europe and part of 


the Danube as the rest of Europe received its agricultural economy by 
a more gradual process involving native populations rather than by 
intrusive farming communities. This variant sees the spread of the 
Indo-European languages to the peripheries of Europe as a later 
process of the Bronze and Iron Ages. 


11.2 INDO-EUROPEAN FAMILY: HISTORICAL QUESTION 


The Anatolian theory, at least in its earliest form, suffers some of the 
drawbacks of the Mesolithic model in that it sets IE expansions at least 
several millennia earlier than the evolution of some of the reconstructed 
cultural vocabulary of Proto-Indo-Europeans from the Atlantic to 
beyond the Urals by 4000 Bc and still expect that all speakers would 
gain the same words for wheeled vehicles, or it would place the Indo- 
Europeans in lands such as Greece several thousand years before we 
would have any archaeological evidence for items preserved in the TE 
vocabulary, e.g., horse, vehicles. In addition, the particular dialectal 
relations between the IE stocks does not appear to be accommodated 
in a theory which would postulate a chain of IE dialects such as 
Anatolian > Greek > Italic. 

A third theory situates the homeland in central Europe, generally the 
Danube area but also possibly the Balkans (but not Greece) whence IE 
dispersals are postulated for the later Neolithic (see Fig. 8c). Such a 
theory relies to some extent on the fact that the center of “gravity” of 
the IE languages, i.e., the area where we find the greatest number of 
stocks, tends to be eastern Europe. Archaeologically, this theory would 
require later migrations during the Bronze and Iron Ages to explain the 
Indo-Europeans of peripheral Europe and Asia. One of the greatest 
weaknesses of this theory is that it is impossible to explain the Indo- 
Europeans of Asia with this model, i.e., there is really no evidence for 
a movement of native Neolithic populations in Europe eastward into 
the steppelands. 

The final theory which enjoys considerable support is the so-called 
“Kurgan solution,” which takes its name from the Russian word for 
“barrow.” It proposes that the Indo-Europeans disperse late in the 
Neolithic or Bronze Age, ca. 4500-3500 BC, from a homeland in the 
steppelands of Europe, i-e., the Ukraine and south Russia (see Fig. 8d). 
The course of IE dispersals can be traced through the evidence of 
steppe-like burials under kurgans which are found later in the Balkans, 
representing the initial dispersal of Indo-Europeans into the rest of 
Europe, and castwards into Kazakhstan which formed the staging area 
for the expansion of the Indo-Iranian languages. 

While the archaeological support for this theory is substantial in 
the lower Danube area (as far as the Tisza river in Hungary) and in 
the eastern and central Balkans, it is more difficult to sustain beyond 
this region since there is no clear replication of steppe characteristics 
further south than Bulgaria or further west than Hungary. Generally, 
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the regions peripheral to the initial expansion area are brought into 
the Kurgan solution by appealing to more generalized characteristics, 


e.g., domestic horses, wheeled vehicles, fortified enclosures, none of 


which may be a clear marker of either population movement or lan- 
guage dispersal. 


The Indo-Europeanization of Greece 


It should be clear then that any discussion of the origins of Indo- 
Europeans in Greece rests very much on where one wishes to place the 
Indo-European homeland and when one wishes to attribute dispersals 
of the Indo-European languages. The most thoroughgoing cultural 
change in Greece during the relevant periods is the transition from 
hunting-gathering to settled agriculture but, as we have seen above, this 
process would appear to have occurred millennia before the actual 
arrival of Indo-Europeans in Greece. All subsequent arguments for 
population movements into Greece are built on far less evidence. This 
situation, it should be emphasized, is the case for most Indo-European 
peoples and even the model of Neolithic dispersals from Anatolia ulti- 
mately has to attribute the spread of Indo-European languages to Iran 
and India to similarly ephemeral Bronze Age and [ron Age migrations. 

After the establishment of a Neolithic economy in Greece, the next 
“window” for a migration may be the period ca. 3500-3000 BC. At this 
time there appears the formation of both architectural and ceramic 
koine that linked the western steppe regions with the Balkans and north- 
west Anatolia. This can be found in some instances with the emergence 
of stone built citadels (Troy, Ezero, Mikhajlovka) or ceramic styles that 


link northwest Anatolia with the rest of the Balkans and even parts of 


east central Europe. If this “interaction” sphere were Indo-European, it 
would provide a staging area for subsequent Indo-European move- 
ments into Greece. The ceramic and architectural evidence for such 
movements is not strong at this period but the appearance of copper 
and bronze triangular daggers, argued to be part of status equipment, 
would link Greece to its more northerly neighbors. 

The next horizon for which intrusions have been sought is the 
break between Early Helladic I and Early Helladic III, ie., ca. 
2300-2200 BC. Those who seek the earliest Proto-Greeks in this 
period base their argument on the evidence of destruction horizons on 
Greek settlements, the appearance of new ceramic types, the appear- 
ance of double-roomed houses with apsidal ends which have affinities 
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with more northerly cultures, and a few other objects of even less 
certain significance. 

The final window for Indo-European intrusions has been set to the 
period immediately prior to the emergence of the Mycenaeans, i.e., in 
the transition from the Middle to Late Bronze Age ca. 1600 BC (see also 
11.7). Arguments for intrusions at this time derive primarily from two 
sources: the foreign character of the Mycenaean burials and the appear- 
ance of the chariot at this time. The Mycenaean burials with their shaft 
graves and wide assortment of status goods have been seen by some to 
reflect a total break with earlier Greek burial traditions. While all are 
agreed that the burials from Mycenae reflect the upper stratum of Late 
Bronze Age society, those who argue for Greek intrusions at this time 
emphasize that as the Mycenaean burials have no analogies in Greece 
itself, they must derive from somewhere else (although there is no 
single creditable source for the Mycenaean burials), What is empha- 
sized, however, is that the burials show the type of investment in dis- 
playing the wealth and status of the deceased that we find in eastern 
Europe at the same time. The eclectic assortment of burial items from 
a wide range of sources (amber from the Baltic, vessels from the Levant) 
argue for a society that was capable of exploiting distant exchange net- 
works. It has been argued that they achieved their power through the 
use of the war-chariot, which they employed to superimpose them- 
selves on the indigenous population of Greece. The source of these 
chariots has been sought both in eastern Anatolia and north of the 
Black Sea, both which seem to be quite distant. The earliest chariots 
are perhaps those of the Volga-Ural region which offer disc-shaped 
bridle pieces which are analogous to those found in Mycenaean 
Greece. It is the lack of intermediate sites offering comparable material 
that makes it difficult, however, to accept that either the chariot or those 
buried in the shaft graves must have derived from outside of Greece. As 
the chariot spread among a variety of different languages and language 
families in the Near East, the presumption that its expansion necessar- 
ily reflects an ethnic or linguistic movement is hard to sustain. There 
may have been intrusions at the beginning of Late Bronze Age but these 
have certainly not been demonstrated in the archaeological record. 
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3 Indo-European civilization 


J. CLACKSON 


Introduction 


The reconstruction of the Indo-European language is usually under- 
stood to presuppose that there once existed an Indo-European speech 
community who shared a homogeneous culture and civilization. Many 
attempts have been made to elucidate the nature of that civilization both 
through examination of the reconstructed picture of the Indo- 
European language and through comparison of the mythology, culture, 
or poetic traditions of speakers of Indo-European languages. Unfortu- 
nately, the results of these examinations are often highly speculative and 
much of the material allows several different explanations. 


Reconstruction of material culture through the lexicon 


The reconstructed vocabulary of Indo-European is a suitable starting 
point for investigations into Indo-European civilization (see 11.2). Itis 
possible to reconstruct a fairly large number of lexical items for Indo- 
“uropean from comparison of words in the daughter languages (see 
11.1). Reconstructions of vocabulary are most secure when a term is 
preserved in three or more different branches of Indo-European separ- 
ated geographically from each other. For example, the Greek noun 
aootoov “plough” and the verb égow “T plough” correspond in form 
and meaning to equivalent forms in Latin (aratrum “plough,” aro “I 
plough”), Old Trish (arathar “plough” and airim “I plough”), 
Armenian (arawr “plough”) and other languages, although, perhaps 
significantly, not the Indo-Iranian group. Consequently we can recon- 
struct a lexical root “plough” as an item in the Indo-European vocabu- 
lary. In similar fashion it is possible to reconstruct Indo-European 
lexical items for a number of different concepts, including culturally 
significant artifacts or items of flora and fauna. 

I shall set forth some of the results of investigations of this kind 
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below, but a note of caution is first necessary. This method of research 
into Indo-European civilization does have several drawbacks. Firstly, 
we have no way of knowing the status ofa vocabulary item in the culture 
of the speakers of the language in which it occurs. Although we can 
reconstruct the word for “plough,” we do not know whether this means 
that the Indo-Europeans actually practiced the cultivation of crops or 
whether the term was only used to describe the activities of agricultu- 
ralists with whom they came into contact. There are parallel cases in 
modern times where a word for “plough” is found in the language of 
the non-agricultural nomadic Romany people. 

Secondly, in many languages words change their meaning over time 
or are lost from the language altogether. These changes and disappear- 
ances may lead to false conclusions. For example, it is not possible to 
reconstruct a word for “milk” in Indo-European; the Greek term yah« 
can only be connected to Latin lac (and even this connection raises 
problems), and other languages show various different terms. However, 
several languages share cognate terms for “butter” and “cheese” and a 
verbal root meaning “to milk,” so it is likely that the Indo-Europeans 
were familiar with milk, even if it is not possible to reconstruct a single 
lexical item for it. 

A third problem arises in cases where widespread changes in culture 
lead to independent changes of meaning in different languages, which 
may give the impression that the new meaning is in fact inherited. For 
example, in many modern European languages the existing term for 
“drive” applied to a horse-drawn vehicle was taken over for the 
meaning of “to drive a car” after the introduction of motorized trans- 
port. Since we know when the motorcar was invented we can avoid 
making the mistake of saying that there was a word meaning “drive a 
car” 500 years ago. However, this sort of mistake is much more difficult 
to avoid in discussions of prehistory. Take, for example, the lexical root 
*wes"- which is used in Indo-European languages to describe horse- 
drawn or ox-drawn transport (it is from this root that the Greek word 
dyoo “chariot” and the Latin word vehiculum “chariot” derive). 
Despite the application of this root to horse-drawn vehicles, we cannot 
know whether the Indo-Europeans themselves used horses (see also 
11.2). Archaeological evidence suggests that ox-drawn transport is 
earlier than horse-drawn and consequently to reconstruct an Indo- 
European horse-drawn chariot may be an anachronism. We do not 
know the date of Indo-European civilization (beyond the fact that it is 
almost certainly earlier than 2500 BC; see also 11.2), so even if the 
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findings of archaeology could tell us the exact date when horse-drawn 
transport was introduced, we would still be unsure whether it was 
known to the Indo-Europeans. 


Bearing these limitations in mind what follows is a short synopsis of 


some Indo-European vocabulary which is often taken to be significant 
for the light it throws on the material culture of the Indo-Europeans. 

Several scholars have suggested that the Indo-Europeans were a 
semi-nomadic people relying on wheeled transport, and the recon- 
struction ofa number of vocabulary items in the sphere of chariots and 
wagons gives some support to this hypothesis: “ride” (in a chariot): 
*weg'-, Gk. dy0¢ “chariot”; “wheel”: *k* ch lo-, Gk. xbudoc; “axle” 
*heks-, Gk. GEwv; “yoke”: *yugo-, Gk. Cuyév, and others. It is probable 
that they had domesticated animals, and shared words for “cow”: 
*"ow-, Gk. Boos; “sheep”: *owi-, Gk. duc; “horse”: *ekwo-, Gk. innoc; 
“pig”: *su-, Gk. tc; and “dog”: *kun-, Gk. xbwv are well attested across 
the Indo-European languages. The Indo-Europeans may also have 
benefited from what archaeologists have termed the “secondary prod- 
ucts” revolution, that is the technology of cheese- and butter-making 
(reconstructed terms for “to milk”, Gk. auékyw, and perhaps “butter” 
and “cheese”, Gk. tg6c), bee-keeping (the inherited word for “honey” 
is preserved in Gk. At), brewing and fermentation (a word for an alco- 
holic drink, possibly originally of made from fermented honey, is pre- 
served in Gk. yé0v), and the preparation of woollen cloth for clothing 
(note Gk. igaive “to weave,” véw “to spin,” derived from Indo- 

“uropean). However, there are crucial gaps in our vocabulary items 
covering these technologies: for example the Indo-European words for 
“milk” (discussed above) and “bee” are not known. 

Other vocabulary evidence suggests that the Indo-Europeans also 
had knowledge of settlements and buildings. A word for “house” is pre- 
served in Greek 5dq0¢; the word for “door” in Ovea; the Greek words 
for “city-wall” and “house-wall”, tetyoc and totxoc, derive from a root 
meaning “smear” but used to designate walls in several Indo-European 
languages and this could be taken as evidence that the original walls 
were constructed from mud or wattle and daub. 

There are some shared Indo-European words for metals, including 
“silver” (formed from the root *h rg-, compare Gk. deyveos), “gold” 
(although Gk. xevadc is a non-Indo-European loanword; see v.1), and 
possibly.“copper” or “bronze”; but unfortunately the formation and 
meaning of these words also makes their status in the I ndo-European 
lexicon open to doubt. The Greek word for “silver,” for example, 
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shows a different suffix to the Latin term argentum, and it is possible 
that the Greek and Latin terms evolved separately from a root meaning 
“shining, white” (the original meaning is preserved in the Greek adjec- 
tive deyog “flashing, white”). 


Reconstruction of mental culture through the lexicon 


The reconstruction of the material culture of the Indo-Europeans 
through the vocabulary gives us little insight which we might not have 
been able to surmise from archaeological excavations. Many scholars, 
particularly in recent years, have concerned themselves more with the 
reconstruction of the mental culture: the ideas and beliefs of the speak- 
ers of Indo-European and the institutions and structures of their 
society. However, such terminology is even more difficult to recon- 
struct for Indo-European. Terms relating to material culture, such as 


39 66, 


“plough,” “weave,” or “honey,” are unlikely to show significant varia- 
tion in meaning in the languages which retain them; if a society pre- 
serves the same technology, the vocabulary is likely to be preserved 
also. However, the vocabulary relating to mental culture shows far 
greater variation in meaning from language to language, perhaps 
because the older ideological and social patterns of society have under- 
gone more widespread reinterpretations and changes. This is even the 
case with the organization of family structure: a term such as Greek 
aves “cousin” is etymologically related to terms which mean 
“nephew” or “grandson” in other languages (the related Latin word, 
nepos, can mean either “grandson” or, in late Latin, “nephew”). In 
cases such as this we cannot be sure that the word in question originally 
had one or the other meaning, or whether it originally denoted a 
different concept which has been lost. We are left in the paradoxical sit- 
uation that we cannot reconstruct the vocabulary without reconstruct- 
ing the social system, but our only evidence for the social system comes 
from the vocabulary. 

For the reconstruction of Indo-European society it is in fact the 
kinship terminology which has been best studied and where we have 
the fullest and most secure information. Kinship terms appear to be rel- 
atively stable elements in language, and the kinship terms in many 
Indo-European languages show a large number of similarities. Thus we 
are able to reconstruct many of the terms for family relationships, not 
only for the direct blood relations such as “mother” (Gk. pte) and 
“father” (Gk. xatj9), but also the terms a wife could use of her relations 
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by marriage: “husband’s mother” and “husband’s father” (Gk. xvod 
and éxvgdc), “husband’s brother” (Gk. dane) and “husband’s sister” 
(Gk. yams) and even “husband’s brothers’ wives” (Gk. eivatéges). It is 
not possible to reconstruct comparable terms which could be used ofa 
wife’s relations. 

However, even in the domain of kinship terminology, the evidence is 
still open to varying explanations. In the case of the words related to 
Greek davewids cited above, for example, several scholars have argued 
that the discrepancy between the meanings “grandson” and “nephew” 
can be explained through a kinship system known as the “Omaha” 
type, in which the sister’s son is designated by the same term as the 
son’s son, and similarly the mother’s brother is designated by the same 
term as the grandfather. But the famous French linguist Emile 
Benveniste offered a different reconstruction, explaining the termino- 
logical confusion from a tendency to marriage between “cross-cousins” 
(a man might marry his mother’s brother’s daughter), which had the 
net result that a man’s daughter’s son was also his sister’s son’s son. 
Other scholars have dismissed such reconstructions as speculative and 
over-complex; identical terms for grandson and nephew might be a 
mark of a kinship system of the “Omaha” type or an indication that the 
Indo-Europeans practiced cross-cousin marriage, but it need not be so. 
Modern Italian also shows the same term nipote for “nephew” 
(brother’s son or sister’s son) and “grandson,” but Italian society does 
not show either an “Omaha” type kinship system, nor a predilection for 


cross-cousin marriage. 


Reconstruction of culture through poetic language 


Over a century ago it was noticed that the Homeric collocation xA€éo¢ 
cpOttov “imperishable fame.” was exactly comparable to a formula 
found in the Vedic Hymns of ancient India, srdvas ... dksttam. This has 
led anumber of scholars to speculate that it might be possible to recon- 
struct fragments of Indo-European oral poetry which have been passed 
down through the centuries virtually intact to be recorded in the early 
poetic traditions of the daughter languages. From the study of this 
poetic language it may then be possible to build up a picture of Indo- 
European beliefs. Other Greek formulae which have been taken to stem 
directly from Indo-European include the Homeric formulae xiéa 
avdoov “the glorious deeds of men” and péya xAéoc “great fame,” and 
we might be tempted to speculate on the importance of fame in Indo- 
European society when considering these formulae together. 


| 
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However, as we have already seen, there is a danger in all linguistic 
reconstruction of reconstructing too much when two separate, but par- 
allel, developments are mistakenly seen to be shared inheritances from 
the parent language. This danger is especially apparent in the recon- 
struction of Indo-European poetic formulae. Praise is a common motif 
in the oral poetry which survives from pre-Christian Indo-European 
societies, both praise for the gods and for the deeds of heroes. The 
poetry itself functions as an assurance of that praise, it guarantees that 
the fame, “the glorious deeds of men,” will not be forgotten but will be 
“great fame” and “imperishable fame.” These formulae could, of 
course, be direct representatives of an Indo-European motif, but they 
should also be viewed in a wider context. Poetry of praise is not limited 
to Indo-European societies but is widespread in preliterate socicties of 
the world, and it is a natural feature of such poetry that it should empha- 
size its own role in spreading and preserving the fame and glory of war- 
riors and champions. Furthermore, poetic traditions are susceptible to 
influence from many different cultures; styles and themes may be bor- 
rowed from neighboring civilizations and it is consequently possible 
that shared themes among the Indo-European poetic traditions arose 
from recent contact, not from shared inheritance. 


Reconstruction of culture through extralinguistic means 


A number of scholars have attempted to reconstruct Indo-European 
civilization through the comparison of the myths and social institu- 
tions of the Indo-European peoples. This comparative research does 
not directly involve the reconstruction of linguistic clements, but 
rather the reconstruction of mythical or social ideology and belief. In 
recent years its most famous practitioner has been the French scholar 
Georges Dumézil who built up a massive body of work centered 
around the reconstruction of the “tripartite ideology” of the Indo- 
Europeans. Dumézil (1992) proposed that the Indo-Europeans separ- 
ated the inhabitants of their society and their mythical gods and heroes 
into three classes or “fonctions”: the first comprised the priests and 
rulers, the second the warriors and the third the farmers and produc- 
ers of goods. This hypothesis served to explain many different social 
institutions and myths in different Indo-European cultures. For 
example, the Greek myth concerning the judgment of Paris was seen 
as a representation of the three different functions: Hera represents the 
priest/ruler class, Athena the warrior class, and Aphrodite, the 
goddess of reproduction, represents the producers. (It might be noted 
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skeptically that Demeter would have fulfilled the role of the third func- 
tion more accurately.) 

Dumézil’s conclusions have found a number of followers, but many 
scholars have not been convinced and have questioned his methods. It 


is not clear that comparative cultural reconstruction is a valid means of 


inquiry into the past. Whereas linguistic reconstruction relies upon a 
cumulation of similarities between words and morphemes which 
cannot be explained in any way other than descent from a common 
ancestor, similarities in myth or social organization can come about in 
many different ways ~ they can reflect influence from neighboring cul- 
tures or they can reflect independent approaches to universal features 
of human behavior or social organization. Moreover the “functions” 
that Dumézil proposes are of such wide application that they can 
hardly be taken as diagnostic of Indo-European society alone, and 
indeed other scholars have seen similar structures in ancient Near 
Eastern cultures and in early Japan. 


Conclusion 


This survey has tried to present a skeptical overview of what can be said 
about the civilization of the speakers of Proto-Indo-European. Of all 
the different approaches to the reconstruction of Indo-European civil- 
ization which I have mentioned, none is secure or certain, but the 
further the reconstruction is from the purely linguistic, the more open 


itis to doubt. 


4 The genesis of Greek 


J. CLACKSON 


Introduction 


The Greek language derived from the common Indo-European lan- 
guage (“Proto-Indo-European”; see 11.1) through a continuous process 
of change over a long period of time. Greek is a result of a culmination 
of separate changes in the sounds, inflectional and derivational endings, 
vocabulary, and syntax made by speakers over hundreds of years. Many 
of the specific changes which occurred between the end of the period 
of “Proto-Indo-European” and the emergence of the Greek language 
can be worked out by a combination of two different methods: working 
backwards in time from the attested forms of Greek to find out which 
changes in the language have occurred most recently; and working for- 
wards in time from the reconstruction of Proto-Indo-European formu- 
lated by scholars to find out which elements of the language are new 
developments of Greek, and which continue earlier features. 


Proto-Greek 


The Greek language is an abstraction made from a collection of dialects 
(see 11.24,111). In classical times the principal dialect groups were West 
Greek (comprising Doric and the dialects of north-west Greece), 
Aeolic, Attic-lonic and Arcado-Cypriot. The earliest extant form of 
Greek that we have access to, the Mycenaean Greek of the Linear B 
tablets (see 11.15, 111.2), shows that already in the second millennium 
BC Greek was separated into dialects, since Mycenaean had already 
undergone changes, such as the sound-change *-tz > -s7, (see, e.g., the 
form didwot < diswtt) which did not take place in all Greek dialects. We 
cannot say definitely that there was ever a completely homogeneous 
language identifiable as “Greek,” but many of the features which separ- 
ate the different Greek dialects can be shown to be recent linguistic 
developments; earlier stages of the language probably showed progres- 
sively fewer distinct dialects. In discussing the genesis of Greek from 
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Proto-Indo-European it will be convenient to work around a hypothe- 
sis that at the earliest stage of the Greek language (termed “Proto- 
Greek” henceforth), the changes which distinguish Greek from other 
languages have taken place, but the separation of different dialects has 
yet to come about, even though in actual fact the picture may have been 
more complicated. It is impossible to fix a precise date to “Proto- 
Greek,” but many scholars would assign its existence to the early part 
of the second millennium Bc. 

The Indo-European language family is divided into a number of 
different language stocks (see 11.1). Some of the stocks contain a 
number of different individual languages, others just a single language. 
Greek forms a separate stock by itself. All the Greek dialects, including 
Mycenaean Greek (see 111.2), share a number of features which are 
found in no other Indo-European language or which can be shown to 
have evolved independently in Greek. Among the Indo-European lan- 
guages the Indo-Lranian stock (including Sanskrit and later Indian lan- 
guages, and Avestan, Old Persian, and later Iranian languages), the 
Armenian stock (comprising only Armenian) and perhaps also the 
Phrygian stock (comprising only the scantily attested and still imper- 
fectly understood Phrygian; see v.4) share particular linguistic struc- 
tures and forms with Greek which are not found in other stocks and 
which may reflect common developments. For example, only Greek, 
Indo-Iranian, and Armenian show the use of a prohibitative particle 
*mé (Gk. pj); and only Greek, Indo-Iranian, Armenian, and Phrygian 
share the use of the augment *e- (Gk. 2-) as a marker of the past tense of 
the verb (as in Gk. Xba “to set free,” #-Avov “I was setting free”; but note 
that the augment was not obligatory in early Greek). 

The changes which have taken place between Proto-Indo-European 
and Proto-Greek can be best presented classed under different sections 
according to the part of the language system to which they belong. 
Individual changes which took place in the evolution of Proto-Greek 
are also attested in other languages, for example the sound-change *5> 
h(e.g., ata from the IE *septm) is found ina number of different lan- 
guages, but the combination of different specific changes has only take 
place in Greek. 


1 Phonology 


On the whole the inherited system of sounds was quite faithfully 
retained in Proto-Greek especially in comparison with other Indo- 
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European languages. The following characteristic sound-changes can 
be assumed for Proto-Greek. 


¢ The development of a series of voiceless aspirated plosives (p" tt ke 
k**) from the reconstructed voiced aspirated plosives (*b" *d* *g" 
gh *o¥"h) for example: Ovyatng “daughter” (Myc. tu-ka-te) < 
*d'ugh ,ter-. 

* The development of the glottal fricative [h] from *s before a vowel 
at the beginning of a word or between vowels, for example: 
énta “seven” beside Skt. sapta; Myc. pa-we-a, “cloths” /p"arweha/ 
< *esa with sign a, = /ha/ (see 111.2). 

¢ The glide *y is lost between vowels, ¢.g., tects (uncontracted teees 
[trees] found in the Gortyn Law code) < *tréyes (Skt. frdyas) and it 
develops either to h- or to an affricate (in Attic Greek becoming {zd] 
<t>) in word-initial position, for example: 6g “who” < *yo- (Skt. 
yas), but Guyov < *yugom “yoke” (Skt. yugdm, Lat. cwgwm). No 
theory attempting to explain why some words show [h-] and others 
[zd] C- as the reflex of *y- has won general acceptance. 

* All consonants except r, 2, and s are lost at the end of the word, for 
example: 16 (neut. sing. of the article) < *lod (Skt. tad, Lat. 2s-fud). 
Original *m develops to [n] -v at the end of a word, compare Gk. 
&yoov “field” (acc. sing.) with Lat. agrum. 

* Greek shows a number of special developments involving a group of 
consonants, known as laryngeals (here represented by the signs *h,, 
*h, and *h, ), which were lost in most Indo-European languages. 
The most important specific changes affecting these sounds in 
Greek are: 

- whena laryngeal stood at the beginning of a word before a conso- 
nant in Greek it develops to [e], [a] or [o] (for *h,, *h, or *h, 
respectively) whereas in most other Indo-European languages it 
is lost completely, for example: Gomjo< *h yster- beside Eng. star 
and Lat. stella. 

- when a laryngeal stood between two other consonants in Greek it 
develops to {e], [a] or [o] (for *h,, *h, or *h, respectively), for 
example: dvepos “wind” < *h enh -mo- beside Lat. anima 
“spirit.” In other Indo-European languages *h ,, *h, or *A, in this 
position all coalesce with one vowel, either [a] or [i] depending 
on the branch. 

* Proto-Indo-European had a number of sounds which could func- 


tion as vowels or consonants depending on their position in the 
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word: *r, *l, *m, *n, *i and *u. These were probably retained 
in Proto-Greek but it is possible that vocalic *n and *n had 
already developed to a (see, e.g., &xta < *septm and the negative 
prefix d- < *p), 

* Greek has maintained the pitch accent inherited from Proto-Indo- 
European, in which the accented syllable of a word was distin- 
guished by a difference in pitch, but it has limited the occurrence of 
the accent to the last three syllables of the word, whereas in Proto- 
Indo-European, and still in Sanskrit, the accent can fall on any syl- 
lable in the word. 


Note that Proto-Greek retains the Proto-Indo-European labio-velar 
consonants (k”, ¢”, and kh"), and the sound [w] which are all preserved 
in Mycenaean Greek (see 111.2): -ge /k“e/ = te “and”; qa-si-re-u [g*asil- 
eus/= Baovretis “king”; -qo-ta, as the second element of compound per- 
sonal names /k"*ontas/ = -pdoviyc (e.g., BeAAcoeqovtyc). 


2 Morphology 


The specific developments in morphology in Greek can be divided 
into a number of different sub-headings: inflectional morphology of 
nouns; inflectional morphology of pronouns; and inflectional mor- 
phology of verbs; and derivational morphology (the means by which 
suffixes are used to form new nouns and verbs). The Indo-European 
system of morphology appears to have involved largely systematic 
changes in the placement of the word-accent and corresponding 
changes in the vocalism of the word. These patterns are still partly kept 
in some of the Greek noun declensions: the declension of Zevc pre- 
serves an example of the earlier changes in accent and vocalism almost 
intact: 

nominative Zev < *Diéu-s 

genitive Aws < *Diu-és 

However, elsewhere in Greek the intricate interplay between accent 
and vocalism has been largely lost (as in all other Indo-European lan- 
guages), and now very few nouns retain the original patterns as well as 
Zevc. Greck does, however, rely upon changes in vocalism and accent 
within a word in order to mark out or distinguish derived terms. 

In the following sections I shall briefly mention a few of the notable 
developments in Greek morphology, since a complete account is 
beyond the scope of this survey. 
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2.1 Nominal and adjectival inflectional morphology 


Greek has altered the inherited system in which nouns were declined 
quite drastically. In Greek written after Mycenaean times there are only 
five different cases for nouns and pronouns: nominative, vocative, accu- 
sative, genitive, and dative. In Proto-Indo-European there were more 
cases: the ablative, denoting the source ofan action or direction “from”; 
the instrumental, denoting how or with what an action was performed; 
and the locative, denoting position “at” or “in.” In post-Mycenaean 
Greek the function of the earlier ablative case is normally assumed 
under the genitive, and the function of the earlier locative and instru- 
mental cases are assumed under the dative. It is still disputed whether 
these changes had already taken place in Mycenaean Greek (see 111.2), 
but there is evidence to suggest that the instrumental still operated asa 
viable case in Mycenaean times, while the locative and ablative had 
merged with the dative and genitive respectively. Consequently, for the 
Proto-Greek stage, it is probably necessary to assume that there were 
six cases, the five cases of Classical Greek and the instrumental. 

The actual form of the case endings shows some changes which are 
worthy of note: 


* In the nominative plural of the first and second declension (the IE 
*ch,- and *o-stems) the forms -c1 and -o1, originally restricted to the 
pronominal declension, replace the original endings *-as and *-0s. 

¢ The dative plural ending of the third declension (the Indo- 
Suropean consonant-stem type) is always -ot in Greek, showing an 
irregular change in the vowel from the original locative ending *-su. 

* The case markers of the genitive-dative dual (Hom. -otiv, Att. -ow, 
Arc. -owv) appear to be specific to Greek alone. 

The Greek system of forming comparative and superlative adjectives 
is largely similar to that found in the Indo-Iranian languages; unique to 
Greek is the superlative marker -tato-, which might have replaced an 
original suffix *-tzmo- (continued as -tama- in Indo-Iranian; see also 
111.2). 


2.2 Pronominal inflectional morphology 


The pronouns of Greek show a number of peculiarities of formation 
and declension. Particularly noteworthy innovations in the Greek per- 
sonal pronouns are the stem of the third plural reflexive pronouns oqt- 
(sp"i-) or oge- (sp*e-) and the second dual pronominal stem o@- (sp*-), 
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which are not found in any other Indo-European language; and the 
formation of the first and second person plural pronominal stems with 
* m- throughout the paradigm: *ahm- “we” (< *gs-m-) and *uhm- 
“you” (< *us-m-). The stem twv- (fin-) of the interrogative and 
indefinite pronoun tig is also a Greek innovation. 


2.3 Verbal morphology 


The verbal system in early Greek retains many features which are par- 
alleled in the verbal system of Sanskrit. The organization of the verbal 
system around three different aspectually marked stems: the present 
(comprising the present and imperfect indicative), the aorist, and the 
perfect, is common to Greek and Vedic Sanskrit, as is the opposition 
between an active and medio-passive voice. But there have also been a 
number of changes: in the formation of the different stems marking the 
present, aorist, and perfect, Greek has extended or combined some of 
the suffixes used in the parent language, but decreased the use of others. 
For example, the development of the aorist marked by *-s- has pro- 
ceeded upon unique lines in Greek. In Proto-Indo-European this aorist 
suffix was followed immediately by the personal endings *-m, *-s, *-¢ 
etc., but in Greek a new set of endings was developed (-oa, -oac, -o« etc.) 
based upon the phonetically regular first person -oa < *sm. Greek 
shows other sweeping changes in the personal endings of the verbs: 
most drastic are the complete loss of separate first person dual verb 
forms and the partial replacement of the inherited set of special endings 
for the perfect tense. Another significant development of Greek was the 
creation of active and medio-passive infinitives for each aspectual stem 


through the addition of suffixes *-men, *-en or *-at. 


2.4 Derivational morphology 


Greek has greatly extended the usage of some inherited means of deriv- 
ing new words, reduced the productivity of others and developed new 
processes of derivation. Several of the most productive nominal suffixes 
in Greek are unparalleled in other Indo-European languages, for 
example: the suffix -yu-, nom. sing.-eus (-Y5 n Arcadian; see 111.4), a 
widely used marker of personal professions and occupations and per- 
sonal names; the suffix -\5-, a productive means of forming distinctly 
feminine occupational titles and names, and diminutives; and the suffix 
-a$-, which also forms feminine nouns from verbal or nominal stems. 
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3 Syntax 


The syntax of Proto-Indo-European is only imperfectly known, and 
there is disagreement how exactly some Greek constructions have 
developed or what they replaced. It is also difficult to discern which 
syntactic constructions have to be reconstructed for the Proto-Greek 
stage. One clear area of innovation is the development of preverbs and 
prepositions from original independent adverbial elements; this 
process is still not fully complete in early Greek, and the earlier syntax 
survives in the Homeric poems where “prepositions” occur as adverbs 
modifying the whole sentence,and can be separated from the main verb 
(see also 111.9): &* d& Xevonis vndc Bi, novtomdgoro (Iliad 1.439). 
Another area of innovation in Greek is the widespread use of the 
infinitive and the participle particularly for the expression of subordi- 
nate syntax such as indirect speech or purpose clauses (formed with the 


future participle). 


4 Vocabulary 


A large portion of the vocabulary of Greek is of Indo-European origin 
(see also 1v.12). This is true of most of the “core vocabulary”: for 
example, the words for family relationships (xanjo “father,” pytne 
“mother,” Ovyatng “daughter”), for the physical world (xOov “earth,” 
bdwo “water,” xbo “fire”), flora and fauna (xovb)) “barley,” xvov “dog,” 
otc “cow”), body-parts (xet9 “hand,” yovu “knee”), verbs denoting 
basic actions and experiences (cidov “see,” E00io “eat.” Caw “live.” 
Many of the inherited vocabulary items have undergone unusual or 
inexplicable changes in formation, although they are of Indo-European 
origin. This is the case for the words for “horse” (isos), “tree” 
(dévdgov), “woman” (yvvy), “carry” (aorist tiveyxa). Other vocabulary 
items, although they appear to continue recognized Indo-European 
roots, show unparalleled transferences or specializations of meaning: 
for example dixy “justice,” Poatyg “member of a fraternity,” Govic 
“bird,” notapos “river.” Other terms show archaic patterns of inflection 
or formation but have no clear cognates in languages outside of Greek: 
for example Ovijoxw “die,” xaA0s “beautiful.” and yAd@oou “tongue.” 
Much of the Greek vocabulary does not continue inherited items but 
has been introduced into the language from otherwise unknown non- 
Indo-European languages with which the speakers of earlier forms of 
Greek must have come into contact in prehistory (see 11.8, 11.9, v.1). 
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The borrowed vocabulary includes many items descriptive of the flora 
and fauna and cultural produce of the Mediterranean world: for 
example, héwv “lion” (Myc. re-wo), davy “laurel,” oivos “wine” (Myc. 
wo-no) and yutav “tunic” (Myc. ki-to). 


5 Language and writing 


TH. GLARAKI 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


Living as we do in an age which depends on the written word as almost 
the only medium of disseminating knowledge, in an age when we are 
bombarded daily by a barrage of written information and are faced with 
the mass of accumulated knowledge in libraries ~ public and private, 
traditional and electronic ~ it is extraordinarily difficult for us to 
imagine a society functioning without writing. And yet the link between 
writing and the dissemination of knowledge was not always so self- 
evident ~ nor is it today in some societies. The relatively recent appear- 
ance of writing in the history of mankind is not the product of the 
biological evolution of the human race, but a cultural achievement 
without universal presence (see also 11.7). Some civilizations reached 
their peak and then collapsed without leaving any written traces behind 
them, while even today, an age of inflation in terms of the written word, 
there are still languages that have no written form at all or whose written 
form has been in existence for only a few decades. 

The spoken word also precedes the written in the development of 
the child. Children learn to read and write much later, only after they 
have acquired speech, and having invested a much greater effort. 

Nevertheless, this secondary nature of the written word is not such 
as should force us to regard it as a derivative form, without its own sep- 
arate status in relation to speech. Both the spoken and the written word 
serve different communicative needs and, in consequence, present 
different structural and functional traits. 

The spoken word only has a short range, it is ephemeral, it is 
“written” on air and the only means of retaining it is through the 
memory, with all its inherent limitations. Its potential for diffusion, both 
in space and time, is, by definition, limited. This deficiency of speech 
is offset by writing. It replaces the acoustic sign with the visual one and, 
through the material on which it is recorded, simultaneously accords 
the speech a permanency equal to that of the material. T hrough 
writing, discourse is released from the constraints of the space and time 
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of its utterance and acquires the independent status ofa natural object, 
visible and observable. Moreover, the written text, as an autonomous 
entity, becomes independent of both the writer/creator and the reader/ 
recipient. The need for the simultaneous existence of transmitter and 
receiver, which is fundamental to oral communication, does not arise 
with the written word. Writing, as it were, removes discourse from its 
natural environment and forces it to operate “at a distance” (Coulmas 
1989, 12). 

This property of writing has further consequences. In oral commu- 
nication, the interlocutors are in personal contact and share a common 
context of communication. For the transmission of their message, they 
have at their disposal, apart from speech certain extralinguistic indica- 
tors, such as gestures or facial expression. Besides, oral communica- 
tion is never expressed neutrally, but is always accompanied by para- 
linguistic features such as intonation, speed of delivery, and volume at 
which the words are spoken and so on. ‘These extra- and para-linguis- 


tic channels which function in oral communication dramatize the 


uttered word, reveal the attitude of the speaker towards the content of 


his utterance and correlate the utterances (Tannen 1985, 130 1). The 
discourse produced may be allusive and fragmented without that nec- 
essarily being considered as a drawback, since the listeners can retrieve 
the information which has not been explicitly stated from the general 
context of communication through the para-linguistic and extralingu- 
istic elements, while retaining the right - theoretically, at least ~ to ask 


for further clarification. Oral discourse takes place within a context of 
social interaction and is subject to continuous feedback on the part of 


the listeners/interlocutors. Speakers have to adapt their discourse to 
the communicative requirements of their interlocutors, which may 
cause them to revise wholly or in part the pattern of their discourse. 
In contrast to oral discourse, writing is not the product of a context 
of communication. The process of writing is a solitary activity, during 
which authors do not actually come into contact with their readers, 
though they do usually have a general picture of them. In order to trans- 
mit their message to remote readers, they have at their disposal only the 
written text. The extra- or para-linguistic channels, which in oral dis- 
course operate in a supplementary or - in certain circumstances ~ deci- 
sive way for the transmission of the message do not exist here. In order 
to limit this disadvantage, punctuation is used, though, despite the 
multitude of its signs, this is decidedly restricted in comparison with 
the prosodic features of oral discourse. Everything that is expressed in 
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oral discourse through extra- and para-linguistic channels must be 
expressed through language in writing. Besides, authors, unlike speak- 
ers, cannot depend on a common context of communication which 
may clarify their communicative intentions. They have to foresee any 
possible vagueness or misinterpretation of the discourse and try to 
avoid it, through a careful selection of the appropriate connotations. 

But despite the various limitations dependent on their target 
readers, authors still retain control of the discourse they produce, they 
themselves still impose the pace of production, they define their com- 
municative goals and select the syntactic and semantic structures 
through which they will achieve them. Moreover, they have the oppor- 
tunity to submit the text toa series of revisions. Readers have no access 
to this process; all they know is the final outcome. As a result they have 
no way of influencing it, unlike the situation in oral discourse where, 
through their reactions (verbal and otherwise), they have the opportu- 
nity to submit or impose a change of subject, cessation of the conversa- 
tion. or a fresh impulse for its continuation. 

But the control which authors exercise is restricted to the stage at 
which their discourse is being produced. From the moment when that 
procedure is completed and the result published, the text follows a 
course independent of and beyond the control of its creator. Writing is 
not a matter of “sui ipsius interpres” (1.c., does not interpret itself) as 
Luther would have it, but is subject to a variety of interpretations by 
different readers. Fear of possible arbitrary interpretations of his works 
at the hands of laymen, made Plato (in the Seventh Epistle 341c-d, 
which is of doubtful authenticity, and in Phaedrus 274 ff.) view the 
written word as an unreliable medium for the transmission of his 
philosophical theories (Thomas 1992, 126). For the same reason, 
Epimenides, the legendary soothsayer from Crete, in his refusal to 
accept the independent existence and possible arbitrary interpretation 
of his works, hit upon a strange method: he recorded his oracles on his 
own skin, so that in this way they were never separated from his body, 
even after his demise (Svenbro 1988, 152). 

Detachment from the context of communication, the non-operation 
of para- and extralinguistic channels,and the absence ofa receiver make 
the production of the written word a process which is more abstract 
and more conscious than that of oral speech. Moreover, writing itself, 


as a semiotic system represents a higher level of abstraction than the 


spoken word. Wniting is a system of secondary symbolism, the signs of 


which replace words, which are themselves, in turn, signs for objects 
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and entities to be found in the world. Writers have to replace words by 
images of those words (Vygotsky 1962, 98), to replace signs with signs 
of signs. They must also analyze the continuum of oral speech into dis- 
tinct units and must, therefore, be aware of the phonetic structure of the 
words so as to reproduce them ina different medium (the visual). This 
was, in any case, the basic discovery of alphabetic writing (see also 11.6, 
11.17, 11.18). 

It follows that language and writing are two semiotic systems in a 
relationship of interdependence, but are, at the same time, different 
from the point of view of category (Holenstein 1983, 49). They demand 
different cognitive processings, obey different rules of production and 
function, and serve different communicative needs. 


6 Writing systems 


M. KARALI 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


Writing is a visual representation of language. Writing systems are 
artificially produced systems of signs, the end goal of which is to trans- 
mit some linguistic message. However, the use of any visual medium 
and of signs to express meanings does not always constitute what we 
would call writing. 

In the past, and also in the present, there were and are pictures and 
representations designed with the aim of transmitting certain messages. 
These messages are always received by the targets of the representa- 
tions in the same way, without difficulty and without misconstruction. 
For example, all drivers understand that the sign in the Highway Code 
which is a white arrow on a blue circle means “Go straight on.” This 
message, however, does not refer to and is not necessarily linked to a 
particular linguistic expression: it may be expressed — aloud or to 
oneself ~ in a variety of equivalent ways: “obligatory forward move- 
ment, obligatory motion forwards, I’ve got to go straight on, like it or 
not,” etc. Symbols of this sort, that is, have no precise and systematic 
linguistic equivalent and they may be reproduced linguistically in ways 
which allow for a wide variety of paraphrases. 

On the other hand, the letters K, 0, s, , a, i, l, r of the string Kostas 
is a liar permit only one linguistic reproduction, only one reading: on 
secing this sentence, we do not have the option of reading it Kostis tells 
lies, even though the two messages are identical in meaning. Writing 
exists only where there is a stable, permanent, obligatory, and precise 
equivalence between the graphic symbols and some linguistic unit. 
Writing, therefore, is defined as a system of permanent, conventional, 
visual signs which are used to represent an utterance in such a way that 
it can be recalled by the reader with total precision, without the inter- 
vention of the person who produced it (Daniels and Bright 1996, 3). 
The symbols used in writing are of a strictly conventional nature. In 
other words, they are the product of an agreement between those who 
contrived them and an object of learning for those who will be using 
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them thereafter: it is known a priori that such and such a symbol cor- 
responds to this or that linguistic unit. It is precisely this conventional 
nature, and the previously agreed value for the graphic sign, that 
permits the recurrent recording of the linguistic unit, that is the design 
of the symbol and the repeated reading of the graphic symbol, i.e., the 
recollection of its linguistic value. 

The challenging and fascinating question concerning the origin of 
writing has been answered in two ways. Itis generally thought that the 
foundation of writing is pictorial representation. A particular version of 
this view was expressed by the theory initially formulated by L. 
Oppenheim (1959) and P. Amiet (1966) of the Louvre Museum and 
amplified by Schmandt-Besserat (1992), by which name it became well 
known. According to Schmandt-Besserat, the need to keep accounts 
coincided with the era of systematic agricultural activity, during which 
economic planning and calculations were required. In the region of 
present-day Iraq, small objects, stones, and sherds of baked clay dating 
from as early as the 9000 BC have been found. These are of various geo- 
metric shapes, which have been designated “tokens,” and were sup- 
posed to have been used in the keeping of archives and accounts. Since 
the shape of the tokens varies considerably and their numbers were 
very large, they began to be placed in small, round, empty receptacles, 
or “envelopes” (bullae). The difficulty which arose, according to the 
theory, was that, when the bullae were taken somewhere, samples might 
be added or removed. In order to overcome this, the containers were 
sealed, and this solution gave rise to the next problem: that the recep- 
tacle had to be broken before its contents could be recognized. To over- 
come this, the actual samples were pressed onto the damp clay of the 
envelope before being placed inside. ‘The contents of the bulla were 
there thus shown, in terms of quantity and quality, without it being 
opened. Amiet maintained that the shape on the outside of the bulla 
made the content pointless and that exchange was restricted only to 
scratched clay surfaces. So here there appears to be an activity which 
calls to mind writing. According to Schmandt-Besserat (1992), the 
incised samples were the point of departure not only for the general 
principle of communicating through incised representation, but also of 
the Sumerian graphemes, since there is an impressive equivalence 
between the samples with a geometrical shape and the early Sumerian 
graphemes. 

Since the 1980s, this theory has been subjected to fierce criticism. It 
is dangerous to equate the symbols of two different systems on the basis 
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of their similarity in appearance, especially when we are dealing with 
geometric shapes. Much could be attributed to coincidence, especially 
when the shapes are simple and common, such as circles, cones etc. 
Moreover, analysis of the Schmandt-Besserat data base, in relation to 
the general civilization of the region, shows that the facts do not support 
the analysis: samples which we would have expected to be common, 
such as the sheep, are very rare, while others, which bear a strong 
resemblance to the Sumerograms are not, in fact, encountered in the 
Mesopotamia region. 

According to the Schmandt-Besserat theory, writing was born in 
order to serve practical needs of communication, the exchange of mes- 
sages in economic transactions. A practical purpose, though in a 
different sense, is also implied by Daniels and Bright (1996). In the his- 
tories of the subject, writing is presented as the best means of overcom- 
ing restrictions of time and space. According to Daniels and Bright, this 
communication function was a by-product of writing. Writing came 
into being because of the psychological need to relay information 
which did not have a readily employable oral equivalent (e.g., the 
answer to 6,543 multiplied by 8,915). 

Many writing systems have been used on our planet at various times 
in order to record different languages and, at first sight, there are 
significant differences between them. Yet despite this apparent variety, 
it can be seen that they are based on certain general principles and that 
these systems which are apparently so disparate actually derive from a 
number of basic types. A typology of writing systems would attempt to 
answer the following questions: (2) how many and what kinds of 
writing systems are there? ‘Theoretically there ought to be a limited 
number of principles, on the basis of which the spoken word can be 
recorded and so the ways of recording languages, the writing systems, 
cannot be infinite; (b) are there particular types of writing systems that 
are linked to certain types of languages? In other words, are certain 
systems more appropriate for certain languages? and (c) is the develop- 
ment of writing systems predictable? 

It was stated above that the graphic symbols refer specifically to a 
particular linguistic unit. This may be either a linguistic sign, 1.€., a 
word, ora syllable, ora phoneme. (For more on linguistic units, see 1.2.) 
A first typological categorization of writing systems is based on the 
aspect of the linguistic sign they are trying to reproduce: if the graphic 
units of the system, the graphemes, represent the signified (the meaning 
of the word), the systems are called semastographic; if they reproduce 
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Figure g Symbols of 
hieroglyphic script and their 


transliteration 
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some aspect of the signifier (the sound of the word) they are known as 
phonographic. 

It must be stressed that typological classification of writing systems 
completely ignores the shape, the outer appearance of the graphic signs 
and is based exclusively on the way they choose to represent the linguis- 
tic features. The symbols B and B, @ and @ of the Greek alphabet have 
equivalent functions since they represent the same sounds, /v/ and /f/ 


respectively, though their precise shape is a matter of fashion or per- 


sonal preference. The cuneiform script is a different system from the 


TRANS- 
LITERATION 


| SBD / FFLCH / USP 


OBJECT DEPICTED 


Egyptian vulture 


flowering reed 


(0) two reed-flowers 
(2) oblique strokes 


forearm 
quail chick 
foot 
stool 
horned viper 
owl 
water 
mouth 
teed shelter in fields 
wick of twisted flax 
placenta (?) 


animal's belly with teats 


(1) bolt 
(2) folded cloth 


pool 
hill-slope 
basket with handle 
stand for jar 


loaf 


tethering rope 


snake 


Greek alphabet not because there is such a great 
difference in the shape of their symbols but because the 
graphic units of the two systems, as will be seen later, 
refer to different linguistic units. Moreover, we con- 
sider that the A of the Greek alphabetic sequence is the 
“same” as the A of the Latin, not because its shape is 
the same but because they represent the same sound, 
the same phoneme /a/ in both languages, because they 
both occupy the same position in their alphabetic 
sequence, and because they belong to writing systems 
which choose to represent the language in the same 
way. By the same token, we consider that the symbol P 
of the Greek alphabet and the R symbol in Latin are the 
“same” letter, despite the difference in shape, because 
they represent the same sound, the phoneme /r/, in 
Greek and Latin respectively. 

In the early stages of the first writing systems, the 
shape of most signs is realistic, an exact portrayal of the 
object being represented: a bird denotes “bird,” the 
head ofa bull signifies the whole animal and so on (see 
Fig. 9). The graphic sign is called pictorial, because 
there is a physical similarity between its shape and the 
notion it represents. Very soon, however, abstraction 
can be observed and then the final loss of the pictorial 
content of the graphemes, which are reduced to 
simple, linear, stylized shapes. In Sumerian cuneiform, 
one of the oldest writing systems in the world (fourth 
to second millennia Bc), if not actually the first, the 
realistic representations of the first stages finally 
became clusters of wedges whose shapes would be 
incomprehensible if we did not already know their 
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precursors (see Fig. 10). When the 


‘ Aiea i BIRD 
physical similarity between the 
graphic sign and the notion it repre- : 
sents has disappeared, itis then called | 15!4 
a symbolic sign. This evolutionary : 
development from pictorial to sym- | DONKEX 
bolic signs is the norm in writing 
systems but is not obligatory. Thus, Ox 
Egyptian hieroglyphics (fourth mil- 
lennium BC to fourth century AD) j sun 
retained their representational charac- | 
ter to the very end of their written tra- GRAIN 


dition. The well-known — terms 


hieroglyphics and pictographic writin ie 


ORCHARD 
system refer precisely to this “picto- 


rial” nature of the graphemes. F 
PLOUGH 


The first writing systems to make 


their appearance in the world and in | 
i" | BOOMERANG } 
which the grapheme attempts to 


rendera linguistic unit are logosyllabic. 


; { FOOT 
Each grapheme represents one word. —_, 


These graphemes are known as logo- 
grams. Sumerian cuneiform, which was later adopted for Akkadian, a 
Semitic language (third millennium Bc to first century aD) and later for 
Hittite, an Indo-European language (fifteenth to thirteenth centuries 
BC) is a typical instance of a logosyllabic system. The number of basic 
logograms is no more than a few hundred and is clearly not sufficient to 
record all the words in the language. It is possible, however, to express 
more meanings, not by increasing the number of logograms but by vari- 
ations and combinations of the basic ones. For example, the grapheme 
for food is conflated with that for head to render the notion of “eating.” 
The important thing here is that the creation of new graphemes in order 
to express more lexical items is based on the semantic connection 
between the different meanings. 

In a later phase, existing graphemes which already represent a 
certain word, are used to mark a “homonymous” word ~ with the same 
sound ~ or a “paronymous” one. In Sumerian, for example, the logo- 
gram for the meaning “body,” which was pronounced /su/, also 
denoted the verb “replace,” which was also pronounced /su/. The 
graphic representation of concepts not through their meanings but 


Figure 10 Pictorial origin of 


ten cuneiform signs: from 


ancient ideograms to new 


Assyrian cuneiform 
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through their sound is known as the phonetization of the systems and 


is regarded as a revolutionary step in the evolutionary process of 


writing. With the passage of time, the relationship between grapheme 
and sound is stabilized and the graphic symbols are gradually used 
more for their sound, for their phonological value. There now appear 
combinations of signs in which the word is not represented through its 
meaning by a logogram, but where the representation includes a pho- 
netic aspect of the word ~ alongside a semantic aspect - usually the last 
syllable of the word. In Sumerian, for example, in order to mark the 
word tongue /eme/, the sign /ka/ (denoting “mouth”) was used as the 
semantic base and a sign for the syllable /me/ as a phonetic indicator. 
The recording of words as a combination of a semantic nucleus fol- 
lowed by a syllable is the commonest method, which is why these 
systems are known as logosyllabic. 

The types of writing systems that will be discussed hereafter render 
only units on a phonological level, i-e., syllables and phonemes. Unlike 
the words of a language, the units on its phonological level are limited 
in number. It follows, then, that the number of graphemes in a writing 
system that refers to phonological features 1s always significantly 
smaller than the graphemes of a logosyllabic system. With phono- 
graphic systems the visual representation of the language is more eco- 
nomical and learning them is quicker, which is why most systems are 
phonographic rather than semasiographic. 

Syllabaries are syllabic systems, the graphemes of which render the 
syllables of the language. The number of symbols, of syllabograms, in 
syllabaries is in the region of one hundred. In the Greek-speaking areas 
of antiquity, there emerged two syllabic systems: Linear B for 
Mycenaean Greek (see 11.15), with texts from mainland Greece and the 
islands (thirteenth century Bc) and the Cypriot syllabary (eighth to 
second centuries BC; see also 11.12) exclusively for the Cypriot dialect 
(see also 11.11, 11.13, 111.4). 


A syllable always has a vowel nucleus, but presents a variety of 


structures: vowel (&-vewoc “wind”), consonant + vowel (ty-héqavo 
“telephone”), consonant + consonant + vowel (xa0-one “seat’’), con- 
sonant + consonant + consonant + vowel (ote@-j1a “mattress”), vowel 
+ consonant (e9-zopaote “we are coming”), consonant + vowel + con- 
sonant aé-oas “air”) etc. In all syllabaries there are separate symbols 
for those syllables that are composed of a vowel, or a consonant plus 
vowel (open syllables). This is why languages with open syllables, such 
as Japanese, can be recorded adequately with syllabic systems. 
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Rendition of syllables that end in a consonant, however, or those 
which contain consonant clusters, is achieved by methods which 
differ from syllabary to syllabary. 

The commonest conventions are the breaking up of bi-consonantal 
clusters through the addition of a “dead” vowel and the omission in 
writing of one of the consonants in tri-consonantal or even ~ on occa- 
sion — bi-consonantal clusters, as well as the final consonants of the 
word. In Linear B and in the Cypriot syllabary, the bi-consonantal clus- 
ters and the final consonants are represented differently. The Cypriot 
syllabary marks final consonants, consonants that belong to the same 
syllable (fautosyllabic consonants) and consonants that belong to 
different syllables (heterosyllabic consonants). Linear B represents some 
tautosyllabic consonants and ignores those in the other two categories. 
The word mtoduc “city,” with the tautosyllabic cluster -xt- is recorded 
in Linear B as po-to-li, breaking up the cluster -xt- with the “dead” 
vowel -o-, that is the vowel of the syllable to which the cluster belongs 
and ignoring the final -¢. The Cypriot syllabary would have recorded it 
as po-to-li-se, with the breaking up of the cluster as in Linear B and the 
final consonant indicated by the addition of a “dead” vowel (which, for 
final consonants is always ¢). The word d&gyveog “silver,” however, with 
the heterosyllabic -oy- (belonging, that is, to different syllables: d-yue- 
oc), would be written in Linear B as a-hu-ro, with the omission of the @ 
in the cluster -oy- and of the final -c. In the Cypriot syllabary it would 
be rendered as a-ra-hu-ro-se; here the cluster -oy- is broken down into 
ra-kuz with a dead vowel, a, for the 9, i.e., the vowel of the syllable to 
which it belongs, while the y is marked with the vowel of its own syl- 
lable, x. The final consonant of the word is also recorded. 

Another category consists of systems where the graphemes render 
only the consonants of a language, while the vowels are not marked. 
These consonantal systems are called abjad, from the Arabic word for 
“alphabet,” formed from the first letters of the alpha- 
betic sequence in Arabic. It is by such systems that the 
Semitic languages are recorded, e.g., Phoenician, 
Arabic, Hebrew, and Aramaic. The Phoenician conso- 
nantal system gained great currency because of the 
intense commercial activity of the Phoenicians and was 
the precursor of the Greek alphabet (see 11.17, 11.18). 
Consonantal systems are well suited to recording the 
Semitic languages, because in these languages the basic 
element of the lexical roots are the consonants, while 
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Figure 1 Attic skyphos with 
an engraved inscription. 
700-650 BC 
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Figure 12 Alphabets of 


Greek cities 


the vowels are determined automati- 
cally by the word’s inflectional type, 


i.e., verb or noun. So for speakers of 


these languages, it is not necessary for 
vowels to be marked with particular 
graphemes. In its later stages, 
Northern Phoenician did, in fact, 
develop ways of denoting vowels, 
though not systematically. 

Those systems which render the 
phonemes of a language are called 
alphabetic (see Figs. 12-13). The 
number of their graphemes is small 
(because the number of phonemes is 
likewise small), usually around thirty, 
learning them is easy and in the 
modern world they are very wide- 
spread. For example, all the languages 
of Europe use alphabetic systems. 
The aim of alphabetic systems is that 
there should be a direct equivalence 
between grapheme and phoneme: 
each phoneme should have only one 
grapheme to represent it and each 
grapheme should correspond to only 
one phoneme. Oral speech, however, 
changes much more quickly than the 
written word, which is especially con- 
servative, and this is the reason why 
the balance between the direct equiv- 


alence between graphemes and pho- 


nemes is unstable. Examples are legion. The modern Greek phoneme 
/h/, because of what is called historical orthography or spelling, is today 


rendered by an excessive number of graphemes: t, 4, v, et, ot, vt, though 


for the phoneme /u/ there is no separate grapheme at all and it is ren- 


dered by a combination of <o> and <v>: <ov~. 

Because of our alphabetic education, we think of the alphabet as the 
perfect and ideal system of writing, and it is true that, provided the 
equivalence between phonemes and graphemes is maintained, alpha- 


betic systems represent the language with phonological precision. It 


would be a mistake, however, to con- 
sider older writing systems — logosyl- 
labic or syllabic - to be entirely 
primitive. They also presuppose a 
degree of linguistic analysis on the 
part of their creators and by the 
scribes who later used them. It may 
be that they can impart language 
information, semantic or phonologi- 
cal, which is not always available 
through alphabetic systems. 

It was noted above that in the 
logosyllabic systems many words 
which were homonyms — were 
expressed by the same grapheme. In 


order to define the precise reading of 


ambiguous — graphemes, special 
graphic symbols ~ classifiers - were 
used. They were graphemes with a 
general meaning — “god,” “man,” 
“country,” “city,” “wood,” “stone,” 
etc ~ and referred the reader to the 
semantic sphere to which the ambig- 
uous logograms belonged and next to 
which they appeared (the German 
convention of writing nouns with a 
capital letter - das Buch “the book” - 
is an analogous semantic indicator). 


On the other hand, the convention of 
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the Cypriot syllabary of recording tautosyllabic and heterosyllabic con- Figure 1g Alphabets of 


sonant clusters in a different way (see above), shows that the concepts of — Greek cities (continued) 


syllable and syllabic structure were known to the users of the system, 


while an alphabetic record provides no information on the syllabic 


structure of the word. 


We turn now to the question of whether the types of writing systems 


are linked to types of languages. The answer is not easy. In certain cases 


there is a connection. For instance, languages with open syllables are 


rendered effectively by syllabic systems, but a language with a complex 


syllable structure, such as Greek cannot be recorded satisfactorily by a 


syllabic system. On the other hand, a language can be rendered by more 
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than one system (though not always with the same felicity) and vice 
versa: one system can be used for many different languages. Greek has 
been written with more than one system, the syllabary of Linear B, the 
syllabary of Cyprus and the alphabet, while the alphabetic system has 
been used for Greek, the Romance, and the Slavic languages. 
Cuneiform was used to record, to a relatively adequate degree, 
Sumerian, Akkadian, and Hittite, which belong to different language 
families and have no common linguistic features. 

To a certain extent, the choice of writing system and precisely how 
the language was to be recorded was not imposed by linguistic struc- 
ture, but was rather decided by the profession of scribes, often, histor- 
ically, a kind of priesthood (see also 11.7). A graphic system belongs, as 
we have seen, to a more general type of script: logosyllabic, syllabic, 
alphabetic, etc. These general types refer to the linguistic units which 
are represented by their graphemes: word, syllable, or phoneme. The 
various writing systems are particular realizations of the general writing 
type: the Greek and Latin alphabets are both realizations of the alpha- 
betic system; the syllabary of Linear B (see 11.15) and the Cypriot (see 
11.12) are realizations of the syllabic type. Not all systems, however, 
exploit the theoretical potential provided by their type of script in the 
same way. Thus, for instance, both Greek and Latin used to have long 
vowels and, although the Greek alphabet marked some of them (at least 
after a certain date) the Latin did not. Linear B ignored heterosyllabic 
clusters, but the Cypriot marked them. These differences in the manner 
of recording are not dictated by the language but are due to precisely 
how those who used that writing system decided to exploit the poten- 
tial of the general type of script. 

A similar conclusion is reached when it comes to the question of the 
evolution of writing systems. The view is prevalent that the course of 
development is from the older, logosyllabic, stage, to the alphabetic, 
and that the alphabetic systems represent the evolutionary “goal” of 
every earlier system. There is, however, at least one case the use of 
logosyllabic cuneiform by the civilizations of Mesopotamia ~ where, 
instead of a typological development towards a purely syllabic system, 
there occurred, in fact, a return to the earlier logographic method of 
recording the language, as a result ofa deliberate decision on the part 
of the priesthood of scribes. We have already noted that in the early 
stages Sumerian ‘cuneiform was distinguished for its logographic ren- 
dition of words (one grapheme corresponded to one word), while later 
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it became logosyllabic. The logosyllabic system could have evolved 
further and become completely syllabic, had the graphemes been used 
only for their phonological value. In this way, the rendition of the words 
would, at some stage, have become exclusively syllabic, but it never did. 

The same unwillingness to produce a consistent syllabic system was 
displayed by the Akkadians, who, when they first borrowed the system 
from the Sumerians, increased the number of syllabograms. Later, 
however, and particularly in scientific texts, they tended to employ log- 
ographic script, i-e., the more ancient method of recording, rather than 
logosyllabic, the more modern. A similar trend characterized the use of 
the system by the Hittites. Whereas in earlier Hittite texts a good 
number of Hittite words were rendered only syllabically, in later texts a 
reverse tendency can be observed through the use of the older logo- 
graphic method of the Akkadians and Sumerians. 
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The use of writing is the commonest criterion for making the distinc- 
tion between history and prehistory and for the classification of societies 
of the past as prehistoric or historic (see 11.6). Its use has been consid- 
ered by a variety of scholars as a necessary component of civilization, 
while the introduction of writing is included, along with features such 
as monumental architecture, long-distance trade, full-time specializa- 
tion, social stratification, etc. in Gordon Childe’s well-known list (1957), 


where ten criteria are defined for the recognition of the appearance of 


cities, urban societies, and states (Gelb 1963). The significance that the 
presence of writing may have for the classification of human societies, 
however, is lessened when note is taken of the enormous variety of social 
structures, material cultures, and ways of using script that “literate” 
societies display (see 11.22). Besides, even using the incidence of writing 
as a criterion for recognizing the rise of a civilization or the appearance 
of complex sociopolitical systems is problematical, since such a 
classification would be unable to include states such as the empire of the 
Incas in Peru or the Kingdom of the Dahomey in Africa, which did not 
use writing, despite the complexity of their sociopolitical organization 
and their elaborate cultures (Larsen 1988; Street and Besnier 1994). 
We cannot, on the other hand, ignore the fact that writing first 
appeared at the same time as the early forms of statehood. The poten- 
tial of scripts to facilitate communication in space and time and to 
ensure the permanent storage of information is an advantage which was 
exploited by some of the earliest states primarily in order to serve their 
micro-economic needs and their macro-economic planning (Goody 
1986). Writing is a useful communicative technology and a powerful 
administrative tool, which was employed by administrative organiza- 
tions in addition to other means previously used for the same purpose, 
e.g., sealing systems, tokens, bullae, ete. (Ferioli et al. 1994). In yet other 
cases, writing was used to present the dominant world view, in conjunc- 
tion with other means of communication equally if not more effective, 
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such as pictorial art and monumental architecture. In other words, in 
its earliest appearances, writing ~ alongside other means of communi- 
cation — provided new possibilities which met specific needs within 
centralized political organizations and permitted their stabilization and 
expansion. Its significance for society and culture in those cases was 
limited and specific and it was easy for writing to disappear when the 
needs it was serving no longer existed. Indeed, there have been many 
instances in history where a script vanished after it had made an early 
appearance. In other instances, however, historical conditions and 
fluctuating social demands broadened the scope of writing, which then 
penetrated many aspects of life, public and private, and thus acquired 
a much more active role in the social system. 


The early states of the near east 


In the course of the fourth millennium BC, there had developed in 
Mesopotamia the hierarchical political structures which allowed the 
concentration and redistribution of surpluses by the local aristocracies 
and imposed the need for the more frequent use of seals and clay tokens 
of various goods to facilitate transactions (Schmandt-Besserat 1989). In 
the final centuries of the same millennium complex ecological, eco- 
nomic, and social factors favored the early development in the alluvial 
plain of southern Mesopotamia of large concentrations of population 
and eventually the rise of states. Complex social stratification, complex 
city-planning, public buildings, and a powerful political authority with 
its headquarters at the imposing religious center are evident from as 
early as this period in the city of Uruk. A wide network of exchanges, 
ranging from Afghanistan and the islands of the Persian Gulf to Syria 
and eastern Asia Minor ensured supplies of copper, various raw mate- 
rials, and luxury products for the country, which was itself poor in 
mineral resources. Some three thousand inscribed clay tablets and a 
host of sealings from seal cylinders were found at Kanna, the religious 
center of Uruk. They form the oldest indication of the use of writing 
and testify to the centralized nature of the economy, as well as to the 
strict bureaucratic control of economic activity (Nissen 1988; Sasson 


1995). The first appearance of the script and the ensuing perfecting of 


the system through the use of the cuneiform stylus and the transforma- 
tion of the symbols from pictorial to cuneiform can all be seen in the 
successive levels of Eanna (Schmandt-Besserat 1981; Green 1989). 
These developments accompanied the spread of bureaucratic 
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administration, as well as the reinforcement of central authority and of 
social hierarchical structures. In the middle of the third millennium Bc 
the political landscape became more complex with the creation of a 
series of city-states. By about the same time, the appearance of legal and 
votive texts indicate that the system of writing was in a position to 
satisfy more adequately the requirements of the Sumerian language and 
was capable of meeting the more complex demands of the new social 
and political order. By the end of the third millennium, and especially 
a little later, in the early Babylonian period, the use of writing had pen- 
etrated most sectors of public and private life in the urban centers and 
the countryside. Alongside public texts of legal, religious, historical, or 
literary content, there appeared private letters dealing with important 
or unimportant family business (Postgate 1992). From this period 
onwards, the cuneiform script spread to various states in the Near East. 
Here, however, in contrast to its widespread use in Mesopotamia, it was 
restricted to serving the administrative needs of the central authority, to 
whose fate writing was closely linked (Sasson 1995). 

The introduction of writing into Egypt occurred only slightly later 
than it did in south-west Asia, but again before the end of the fourth mil- 
lennium. It is not, however, easy to sketch with any precision the con- 
ditions leading to its first appearance and early development. As in 
Mesopotamia, the hierarchical organization of society seems to have 
preceded the introduction of writing. It may be that the absence of 
precursory forms of writing from Egypt could mean that the appear- 
ance of the script there may be related to some early indications of con- 
tacts between the country and south-western Asia at that period. It is 
likewise uncertain whether the first, brief texts on clay vessels and the 
parallel use of sealings and seal cylinders, which are the earliest indica- 
tions of bureaucratic organization at the end of the pre-dynastic period, 
coincided with the political unification of the whole Nile valley, from 
the Delta to Aswan (‘Trigger et al. 1983; Kemp 1989; Baines 1988, 1999). 
In any case, political unity had been completed by the beginning of the 
third millennium and royal tombs could now be clearly distinguished 
in the burial places of Abydos. Control and management of the royal 
treasury, collection of taxes and the coordination of agricultural and 
industrial production were in the hands ofa centralized administration, 
at the top of which was the head of state. The literate aristocracy used 
a complex system of seals and recorded its various economic transac- 
tions on papyrus, wood, and ivory, though very few of these documents 
have survived. A fundamental component of the power of the Egyptian 
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central authority was its divine character and its role as the sponsor of 
the political and geographical unity of the state. These features were 
highlighted by the representations decorating the stone columns inside 
the royal tombs. One notable feature peculiar to Egypt was the early use 
of writing to present the ideology of the central authority with very brief 
inscriptions which accompanied these representations (Baines 1989). 

The power of the central authority reached impressive levels in the 
later part of the third millennium, as is shown by its ability to mobilize 
enormous amounts of human labor, resources, and technology for the 
construction, equipment, and maintenance of the pyramids, which, 
with their surrounding building complexes functioned as religious 
sites where the figure of the dead leader dominated. The rapid increase 
in religious texts and the perfecting of the writing system allowed at the 
same time a more complete representation of the ideology of the central 
authority. On the other hand, the restriction of writing to a small 
number of literate aristocrats and the positioning of the inscriptions, 
and the pictorial representations inside the religious centers, to which 
access was limited, significantly restricted the impact of writing on 
public life until the end of the third millennium. The power of the 
central authority was actually imposed through the monumentality of 
the pyramids, while oral tradition took care of the dissemination of the 
faith on which that authority rested. And yet, by the end of the third 
millennium, the conditions had been created for the more widespread 
use of writing. These new conditions were probably related to the 
broadening of the aristocracy and the easing of the restrictions related 
to the use of the script (Baines 1988, 1999). 


The early states in the Aegean 


The archaeological picture of Crete during the third millennium BC 1s 
not particularly lucid. Nevertheless it looks very different from that of 
the regions to the east and south of it as regards signs of bureaucratic 
organization. Architectural arrangements in Cnossus and elsewhere 
imply the rise of centralized power in some settlements. The occur- 
rence of seal imprints on a few clay documents and a dozen seals with 
signs of a script may suggest concomitant changes in social, symbolic, 
and economic relationships prior to the end of the pre-palatial period 
(Watrous 2001; Schoep 1999). 

Developments accelerated significantly, however, at the turn of the 
third and second millennia Bc. They resulted in the radical social and 
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political shift which coincided more or less with the appearance, in 
certain settlements (Cnossus, Phaestus, Malia, Petras, etc.), of building 
complexes, the scale, complexity, and monumentality of which far sur- 
passed anything that had been seen in the Aegean until that time. These 
buildings are known as the old palaces. They exhibit considerable 
architectural elaboration, courts for the gathering of crowds, cult and 
ceremonial rooms, spacious facilities for agricultural storage and areas 
for craft production. These features are regularly repeated in palatial 
buildings and display the impressive power of the leading elites to 
mobilize a large part of the regional workforce and resources to repro- 
duce their supremacy and command. For the next two hundred years 
the palaces functioned as centers of political and economic control, 
mediated through ritual and ceremonial display, and may have formed 
the nuclei of the earliest states that developed in the Aegean. In order 
to meet the manifold new requirements, changes occurred in agricultu- 
ral technology. ‘Technological innovations are also evident in a number 
of crafts, such as the use of the potter’s wheel for the production of the 
elaborate Kamares pottery, the use of copper-tin alloys for the produc- 
tion of bronze tools and weapons and the construction of large sailing 
ships which facilitated long distance traveling and exchange. During 
the same period, contacts with other Aegean regions were reinforced 
and Crete was connected with the networks through which metals, 
exotic raw materials, perfumes, textiles, timber, and luxuries were 
traded throughout the eastern Mediterranean (Watrous 2001). 

In order to cope with the increased centralization of the political 
economy, a complex administrative bureaucracy developed, as the 
rich archives of sealed clay documents in the palaces and in few sec- 
ondary outposts demonstrate. The first written documents — on clay 
bars, page-shaped tablets, medallions, etc. - appear, however, only in 
palatial contexts, and their contents indicate that they fulfilled more 
specialized administrative functions. They were inscribed in two 
different scripts, Cretan Hieroglyphic and Linear A (see 11.10), each 
one using a different set of documents and following a different geo- 
graphical distribution. Moreover, the contents of the documents and 
the bureaucratic practices associated with each script suggest that 
the elites of the various palatial polities exercised different politico- 
economic strategies and emphasize the regional character and the 
variability of the power structures which were developing in the 
island during the Old Palace period (Weingarten 1986; Schoep 1999, 
2001). 
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Scholarship is not yet in a position to answer adequately the ques- 
tion as to whether the appearance of the early palatial societies in Crete 
was the end point of gradual internal social and political shifts occur- 
ring during the third millennium. It might be supposed, however, that 
internal realignments created the appropriate conditions and that 
external contacts accelerated the changes. Exchanges, particularly with 
the eastern Mediterranean, probably furnished the rising local aristoc- 
racies with the necessary raw materials and the symbolic apparatus to 
cope with regional and local competition. They may even have pro- 
vided the stimulation for the development of technological innovations 
- such as the sealing and writing systems - so that the Minoan elites 
could deal efficiently with some of the demands of the new political 
economy (Watrous 2001). 


The destruction of the palaces of the Old Palace period ca. 1750 BC was 
followed by the reconstruction of most of them on a more monumental 
scale and the thorough restructuring of social, political, and economic 
life and of public administration. The changes were also associated with 
an expansion and intensification of Minoan cultural influences abroad. 

The social realignments and more complex social stratification are 
evident in the internal organization of settlements and in the impressive 
variety of sites. New arrangements can also be seen in the role of the 
palaces, which during this period focused their interest primarily on the 
symbolic legitimation of centralized power through a host of sanctuar- 
ies, ceremonial rooms, ritual objects, and pictorial representations. The 


demographic increase, the greater social complexity, the broadening of 


the elites, and the associated new demands for luxury goods — to be 
used in exchanges or ceremonies ~ resulted in the intesification ofagri- 
cultural and craft production, in more technological innovations, and 
in the creation of new types of goods in a variety of artistic forms 
and materials. The role of the palaces in the pooling, redistribution, and 


bureaucratic administration of foodstuffs diminished, and several of 


these functions seem to have passed to the hands of the elites, which 
lived around the palaces or in non-palatial settlements. On the other 
hand, the palaces seem to be more closely related to the consumption, 
storage, and production of luxurious and ceremonial goods, such as 


Jewellery, items made of ivory, stone vessels, aromatics, textiles, etc. In 


fact, an exceptionally complex picture arises from archaeological and 
inscribed data regarding the production, circulation, and consumption 
of agricultural and craft products in which a variety of relations and 
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Map 1 Trade in the Late 
Bronze Age, ca. 1450 BC 
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to central 
Europe 


Adriatic 


Bronze Age trade goods from Crete: goods from Greek mainland: 


timber 6 fine pottery 
goods from the Aegean woven wools {after 1500 BC) 


and the Cyclades: textiles iv cae 1300 BC) 
after 


spondylus shells Mycenaean sphere 


daggers 6 
(Aegean) (before 1500 BC) of lafluence 


obsidian (Melos) cocci ay Mycenaean exports 


emery (Naxos) fine pottery other trade routes 
silver (Cyclades) (before 1450 BC) finds of copper 


swords and metal vases ingots 
daggers (before 1450 BC) shipwrecks 


mechanisms seem to coexist (Rehak and Younger 2001). The recon- 
figuration of the political and economic organization and the new social 
complexity created a mass of transactions the monitoring of which 
required the implementation of a more refined bureaucratic system. 
Writing started to be used during this period on a variety of objects and 
occasions serving purposes other than administration. Cretan hiero- 
glyphic gradually disappeared and a series of changes occurred in the 
sealing system. More importantly, records in Linear A appear in about 
a dozen settlements, indicating that during this period documents were 
no longer restricted to palatial centers. Moreover, the analysis of their 
contents implies the use of written records both for the administration 
of units controlled by a central authority as well as for the private man- 
agement of small scale family holdings (Palaima 1990; Weingarten 1986; 
Schoep 2001). 

Another remarkable feature of the period is the intensification of 
exchanges between Crete and areas abroad and the spread of Minoan 
products and cultural influence to southern mainland Greece, the 
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Mediterranean 
Sea 


Aegean islands, and to various locations on the Anatolian coast and 
the eastern Mediterranean (see Map 1). It is not easy, however, to define 
the meaning of Minoan cultural manifestations abroad. They may be 
the consequence of intensive trade, they may imply the establishment 
of trading posts or they may even indicate in few instances political 
domination or colonization. In this respect, the significance of the pres- 
ence of Liner A documents (see also 11.10) in certain Aegean islands 
remains obscure (Rehak and Younger 2001). 

Despite the large amount of archaeological and archival information, 
the political organization during the New Palace period is still not satis- 
factorily understood. One hypothesis assumes a unified state, domi- 
nated by Cnossus, which was certainly the largest and most influential 
center during the New Palace period. Another proposition however, 
more plausible in the light of recent evidence, views the island as 
divided into a number of polities, which maintained close economic 
and symbolic ties among themselves without there being a strong 
centralized regional power in place (Cherry 1986; Rehak and Younger 
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Figure 14 Ring impression 
on clay. From Chania, Crete, 
belonging to a document of 


the New Palace period 
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2001). In fact, the small scale and local nature of the 
transactions recorded on the administrative docu- 
ments found in significant centers of the period, such 
as Agia Triada, Chania (see Fig. 14), and Zakros, are 
more suited to the management of small political and 
economic units than to the administration of a large 
centralized state (Palaima 1990; Weingarten 1986: 
Schoep 2001). 

The causes of the important changes in Crete from 
the fifteenth century onwards have not been ascer- 
tained, nor has the overall picture of the historical 
developments until the thirteenth century Bc. What- 
ever happened was preceded by extensive destruction 
and a drop in habitation in most sites, with the exception of Cnossus. 
The sudden introduction of Linear B (see 11.15) and of the Greek lan- 
guage link the changes with interventions from mainland Greece and, 
possibly, the occupation of Cnossus by a Mycenaean elite. An equally 
important shift, however, was the imposition on the island of a “single 
palace” regime by Cnossus down to the beginning of the thirteenth 
century BC, when, according to one view at least, Cnossus was 
destroyed for reasons which still remain uncertain. A series of changes 
~ social, political, and material - occurred in Crete during the last three 
or four centuries of the second millennium Bc. The extent, the causes, 
the sequence, and the interconnections of these changes are subjects 
that scholars continue to wrestle with (Bennet 1990; Rehak and 
Younger 2001). 

At the same period, or a little later than the imposition of the power 
of Cnossus in Crete, the first Mycenaean palatial centers were created 


in southern mainland Greece at certain sites where a combination of 


contingencies, the past and successful management effectively brought 
economic, symbolic, and political forces into alliance. During the 
course of the previous two centuries, initially in the Argolid, Messenia, 
and Boeotia, and progressively in a good number of areas of the 
Peloponnese and central Greece, local elites, which emphasized their 


military identity, sprang up. They seem to have controlled the trade of 
precious objects, which often ended up in their graves. New types of 


graves appeared, shaft graves, built tholos tombs, and rock cut chamber 
tombs, furnished with large variety of elaborate objects, decorations, 
and materials that recall the palace centers of Crete, whence, indeed, 
they often came. These were used to mark the social position, power, 
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and identity of the new social groups, created within mainland Greek 


societies, which, until then, were not substantially differentiated inter- 


nally. Dominance over rivals, geographical expansion for the control of 


agricultural resources, control of the flow of precious materials and of 


direct relations with the Minoan palaces, whose ceremonial wealth and 
iconography contributed to the symbolic apparatus of central author- 
ity, formed the basis for the creation of states at Mycenae, Pylos, 
Thebes, and a handful of other locations (Dickinson 1994; Rehak 1995; 
Rutter 2001). 

From as early as the beginning of the fourteenth century BC, monu- 
mental palaces had been built at conspicuous and symbolically charged 
points in these locations, sometimes within imposing fortification 
walls. Sanctuaries, workshops, and storage complexes completed the 
political, economic, and ideological nucleus of the Mycenaean states, 
around which densely populated zones developed (see Fig. 15). The 
economic strength of the palaces was based on the selective exploita- 
tion of the wealth of an extensive agricultural hinterland, whose popu- 
lation dwelt in a host of small settlements and where scattered 
secondary outposts existed, incorporated into a hierarchical adminis- 
trative network. An extensive web of exchange contacts, which 
stretched from the central Mediterranean to the Nile met the state’s 
needs for metals, other raw materials, and luxury items, and distributed 
the products of the palace workshops, such as aromatic oils and fabrics 
(see Map 1). The mechanisms and the intensity of these contacts remain 


largely unknown although it is certain that they were quite variable. 
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Figure 15 Oil magazines and 
the throne room in the main 
building of the palace at 
Pylos, Mycenaean period 


(1300-1200 BC) 
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Some of them involved ceremonial gift exchanges with the rulers of the 
eastern Mediterranean states or with the elites of various polities in the 
Aegean areas (Gale 1991). 

Alongside the power of the palatial elite developed the administra- 
tive mechanisms and the bureaucracy, which through the Linear B doc- 
uments and sealings managed that part of the economy which was of 
particular interest to the central authority. The mass of transactions and 
details which are recorded at this stage is consistent with the require- 
ments of a palatial elite and an economy of some scale. Archaeological 
data, however, indicates that there was also a considerable amount of 
extra-palatial economic activity which did not immediately affect the 
interests and commitments of the central authority and went unre- 
corded (Killen 1988; Halstead 1992; Laffineur 1995; Voutsaki and 
Killen 2001). The economic nature of the inscribed documents makes 
them only suggestive about other matters, such as social and political 
organization and religion. It is clear, in any case, that the wa-na-ka of 
the tablets (dvaé, roughly “king”) was residing in the palace and was at 
the top of the sociopolitical hierarchy. Around this figure the whole 
Mycenaean palatial system revolved and a complex network of officials 
who held positions with functions often unclear today, but which had 
to do with different levels and different sectors of the political and 
administrative system, such as the central authority, the provinces, the 
communities, religion, and so on. Through these institutions and a 
decentralized taxation system, the palatial elite mobilized a particular 
portion of the agricultural production and the animal stock, which was 
cither given as payment to a considerable number of officials and crafts- 
men (4,000 people at the palace of Pylos) for their services, or was 
passed on to the workshops for processing into aromatics or textiles, or 
finally, was destined to the shrines for ceremonial feasts, which rein- 
forced and legitimated the power of the authority. Although the 
archives are silent on the subject of trade, archaeological evidence indi- 
cates that workshop output was directed both towards internal con- 
sumption by the different levels of the state hierarchy and to the trade 
networks, to provide for supplies of metals and exotic raw materials. It 
is clear that, even if the palaces were not the sole agents operating in the 
economy, they were certainly the most significant and dynamic 
(Halstead 1992). 

The collapse of the palace system in the various Mycenaean states 
was a lengthy process which ended at the close of the thirteenth century 
sc with the disappearance of palatial power structures, though not of 
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the typical Mycenaean cultural features. A variety of hypotheses have 
been formulated at different times as causes for the collapse: climatic 
changes, incursions from a variety of directions, internal disturbances, 
oreconomicand social reasons steered by the collapse of Mediterranean 
exchange networks. No hypothesis has yet met with general acceptance 
(Shelmerdine 2001). What is clear, however, is that writing and the 
whole of the bureaucratic system vanished, together with the mecha- 
nism they were designed to serve. The reintroduction of writing with 
the alphabetic script some centuries later occurred with different aims 
and through very different mechanisms (see 11 .16, 11.17, 11.18). 
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Figure 16 Clay “medallion” 
with a hole from which to 


suspend it. From Cnossus. 


Cretan “hieroglyphic” script 


8 Greek and the pre-Greek languages: 
Introduction 


Y. DUHOUX 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


What are the pre-Greek languages? 


Archaeology and palaeontology have revealed that the Balkan penin- 
sula was inhabited for tens of millennia before Greek appeared. The 
peoples who made up the local linguistic substratum no doubt spoke 
not one but many languages. Something of this sort is in any case indi- 


cated by the linguistic diversity which can be seen in the countries of 


the Mediterranean basin from as early as antiquity. All the languages 
which were spoken before Greek in the Greek territories are designated 
pre-Greek. We must not, however, confuse these pre-Greek languages 
with those non-Greek languages spoken outside the Balkan peninsula. 

‘The precise date when Greek made its appearance is not known, but 
of necessity must be placed before the first known texts in Greek, those 
written in Linear B (see 11.15). The oldest samples of this script that can 
be dated with certainty go back as far as fourteenth century Bc. The 
texts in Linear B are, however, products of a particular culture, the 
Mycenaean, which had already appeared in mainland Greece before 
the fourteenth century. It is therefore very likely that Greek had already 
been constituted in recognizable form by, at the latest, 
Ca. 1500 BC (see 11.4) and itis plausible to suppose that 
the process leading up to its formation would have 
started some centuries earlier. It should be remem- 
bered that Greek belongs to the Indo-European family 
of languages (see 11.1, 11.2, 11.3. 11 .4). 


Pre-Greek languages attested by direct evidence 


Pre-Greek languages are attested in a direct way from 
texts which were written at a time when these languages 
were being spoken. The basic pieces of evidence which 
have survived until today are the following: 
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* Cretan “hieroglyphic” texts (see Figs. 16 17): almost exclusively in 
Crete, some samples from Samothrace; the Cretan “hieroglyphic” 
texts go back to the period between ca. 2100 and ca. 1500 oF 1450 BC, 
from Middle Minoan [MM]la to Late Minoan [LM ]Ib. 

¢ Texts in Linear A: found mostly in Crete, but also on other islands, 
as well as in mainland Greece. Recently, texts in Linear A have been 
found in Asia Minor and even perhaps in Israel. This epigraphic 
material dates back to the period between ca. 1750 and ca. 1450 BC, 
to the time between MM Ila and MM Iib until the end of LM L. 

¢ The inscription on the Phaestos Disk (see Figs. 18 a-b): Crete, 
uncertain date, somewhere between ca. 1800 and ca. 1600 BC: MM 
II-MM IIIb. 

* Inscription on the double-headed axe of Arkalochori: Crete; ca. 
1600 BC: transition between MM III LM I. 

¢ Cypro-Minoan texts: in a variety of languages and types of script, 
found in Cyprus and Ugarit. They date back to the period between 
ca. 1600 and ca. 1050 BC: Late Cypriot I-IIb (see 11.11). 

* Eteocypriot texts: Cyprus; they date back to the period between the 
second half of the sixth century Bc and the beginning of the fifth / 
end of the fourth centuries Bc (see 11 -13). 

¢ Eteocretan texts: Crete; dating to the period between ca. 650 BC and 
the third or second centuries Bc (see 11.14). 


The custom has generally prevailed of using the term Minoan to 
designate conventionally the pre-Greek language spoken in  pre- 
Mycenaean Crete. But this is a name which is best avoided. In reality, 
we have nothing to convince us that those people whom we call 
Minoans spoke only one language. We know, in any case, that they had 
four different ways of writing, which could have corresponded to a 
multilingual reality. 

It is not certain that the non-Greek texts which have been found on 
Lemnos (sixth century Bc) and Samothrace (sixth-fifth centuries Bc) 
are pre-Greek. They could well be languages introduced after the 
Greeks settled the Aegean region (see v.9). 


Pre-Greek languages attested by indirect evidence 


There is also indirect evidence for pre-Greek languages, provided by 
sources later than the time when they were being spoken. Their remnants 
are mostly found in vocabulary items and in proper nouns (see 11.9). 
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Figure 17 Clay bar from 
Cnossus. Cretan 


“hieroglyphic” script 
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Figures 18 a-b ‘The Phaestos 


Disk 


g  Pre-Greek languages: Indirect 


evidence 


Y. DUHOUX 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


1 What is the indirect evidence for pre-Greck languages? 


We saw in the previous chapter (11.8) that those languages spoken in 
Greece before Greek made its appearance are called pre-Greek. Some 
of these are attested directly, by texts written at the time when they were 
being spoken. These directly attested languages have sometimes also 
left. indirect evidence, mostly furnished by the loanwords which 
entered Greek from them. 

There also exists, however, a certain number of loans which seem 
to come neither from directly attested pre-Greek languages, nor from 
languages spoken outside Greece. Some scholars suppose that a 
significant proportion of these terms are the product of unknown pre- 
Greek tongues. These tongues will be conventionally designated here 
as hypothetical pre-Greek languages attested indirectly. 

Recourse to languages of this type is legitimate in principle, though 
it does give rise to many practical difficulties. In reality, it is not always 
certain that a word suspected of being a loan is indeed one. It could well 
be, in theory at least, that it is our ignorance of its etymology that has 
led us to assume falsely that the word is a loan, whereas in fact it is 
Greek. Even if it seems certain that a word is a Joan, does it necessarily 
have to originate from a pre-Greek language? 

Certainly not, since it could come from unknown languages that the 
future Greeks encountered before they settled in the Balkan peninsula. 
Or again, it may be a loan which occurred after their arrival, but 
coming from an unknown language spoken outside Greek territory. 
Equally, we may be dealing with a “migrant” word, ie., one of 
unknown origin but diffused over a large area of the Mediterranean. 
Supposing a loan does in fact come from a pre-Greek language, we 
cannot exclude the possibility that it is a legacy from a pre-Greek lan- 


guage which is directly attested. Moreover, none of these possibilities 
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can be overlooked as long as we still do not know the precise date of the 
loans which concern us (though obviously it cannot be later than their 
first attestation in Greek). Another difficulty arises from the idea we 
may have made for ourselves about the hypothetical pre-Greek lan- 
guages. There is a tendency to think that all languages of this type are 
of necessity Indo-European (another line of thought supposes the 
opposite: that they cannot be Indo-European). These are both a priori 
assumptions and, as such, cannot be defended. Naturally, some of 
these languages may, indeed, have been Indo-European, but equally 
they may have belonged to other language families or even have been 
of unknown parentage. 

These difficulties are particularly evident when we are dealing with 
isolated loans. Their importance is considerably reduced, however, 
when we have to do with a series of homogeneous loans endowed with 
common characteristics ~ semantic ones (place names, for example), or 
morphological (the ending -v0oc, for example) or phonetic (such as the 
existence ofa large number of open syllables). 

In what follows, only linguistic data linked to indirect evidence for 
pre-Greek languages will be taken into consideration. This will delib- 
erately leave aside the rich historico-legendary traditions related to the 
peoples who are supposed to have lived in Greece before the arrival of 
the Greeks, and also the archaeological indications which might well be 
linked to them. 


2 Examples of indirect evidence for pre-Greek languages 


In the discussion which follows, there is a deliberately restricted selec- 
tion of words supposed to be pre-Greck loans (we would recall that we 
are not concerned here with linguistic features borrowed by Greek 
from non-Greek languages spoken outside Greece, such as, for 
example, the Semitic languages, Egyptian, the Anatolian languages and 
80 On; See V.1-V. 9, V.13, VI.5-V1.7). These loans have been selected 
from examples which are certain, probable, or likely. Wherever pos- 
sible, the way they were written in Linear B is quoted. In the case of 
place names, only those attested in mainland Greece or the islands are 
mentioned. When a word is attested both as a proper and a common 
noun, it is mentioned only in the latter form. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


11.Q PRE-GREEK LANGUAGES: INDIRECT EVIDENCE 


2.1 Proper nouns 


We can distinguish here between personal names, theonyms and place 
names. 


Personal names Forms in Linear B without a known corresponding 
form in alphabetic script: LB a-ra-na-ro (cf. LA > LB a-ra-na-re), LB 
di-de-ro (cf. LA > LB di-de-ru), LB t-ta-ja (cf. LA > LB i-ta-ja), LB pr- 
ta-ke-u (cf. LA > LB pi-ta-he-si), LB ga-qa-ro (cf. LA > LB qa-qa-ru). 

Forms in alphabetic script: Mivws, "Odvooetc/ Odvooetc, 
‘PaddpuavOuc. 


Theonyms Forms in Linear B without a known corresponding form 
in alphabetic script (these names may denote divinities, heroes, demi- 
gods etc): LB a-ro-do-ro-0, a-*65- ma-na-he, e-he-se-si, e-t i-wa, ja-pe-re- 
so, ka-u-da, pa-de, pi-pi-tu-na (on this name cf. the suffix -tuvva in the 
Cretan divine name Aixtuvva), si-ja-ma-to. 

Forms in alphabetic script: “A@rvn (LB a-ta-na-), Bowtouaomc 
(name of Artemis in Crete), Evudiwog, Equijs (LB e-ma-a,), “Hoa (LB 
e-ra), Muxijyn. 


Names of places, mountains and rivers (for the less well known names, 
the location is given) With the ending -avoc: Etjav0og (Arcadia, 
mountain/river), OgirvOoc (Mycenaean Messenia; LB o-ru-ma-to), 
IveavOoc (Crete). 

With the ending -ww0oc: Kégu0os (LB ho-ri-to), A€Pwv0og (island in 
the Sporades), Moenéow0oc (island in the Cyclades), ToopadwOoc 
(Attica), ZdyuvOog (Argolid), Sbew0oc (Crete). 

With the ending -vv@oc: "Apaguv00g (Euboea; LB a-ma-ru-to), 
"AgaxvvOos (Boeotia or Attica, mountain), Begéxvv0o0c (Crete, moun- 
tain), ZaxvvOog (LB za-ku-si-ja), ZijpvvOocg (Thrace), Kéoxvv0oc 
(Euboea, river). 

With the ending -oodc/-ttdc: “Agdyrtt6c (Attica, hill), Magyyttdé< 
(Attica), Keeyoods (Boeotia), AvxaBiyttdc (Attica), Muxaknoodc 
(Bocotia, river), Nagvacod. (Phocis, Locris), Meopyoods (Boeotia), 
Lunahytros (Attica), Tevpnoods (Bocotia, place name/mountain), 
“Yntrds (Boeotia), “Yynrtdc (Attica). 

Other words: *Awviods (Crete; LB a-mi-ni-so), Bbd0(a)o¢ (Chios), 
BotaAno(o)dc (Attica, mountain), Agios (Crete), OB (Boeotia; LB 
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te-qa-), “Tio(o)oc (Attica), Kaovynoodnodts (Crete, old name for 
Lyktos), Kvwo(o)og (Crete; LB ko-no-so), Aijyvos (LB ra-mi-nt-}d), 
“Ohvutog (name for several mountains, the best known of which lies 
between Thessaly and Macedonia), Tvv§ (Attica), Mgatodg (Crete; 
loan from Eteocretan: . . . poawwo . . .; see 11.14), TUPorta (Crete; LB 
su-hi-ri-ta, loan from Linear A: LA > LB ]su-ki-ri-ta]su-ki-r1-te-i-Ja), 
Tuhwoog (Crete; LB fu-ri-so), Pavotos (Crete; LB pa-i-to). 


2.2 Vocabulary 


With the ending -w0oc: dodpuvOoc “bath-tub” (LB a-sa-mi-to); 
dpwOog “absinthe”; égéPrvO0c “chick pea”; xjqw0og “inferior quality 
honey”; haPvew0os “labyrinth” (LB da-pu,-ri-to- [2]); wnew os 
“cord”; tegéPww0os/téouwvOos “terebinth”; baxwGos “hyacinth.” 
Others: Gdewov “drinking cup”; dyztehos “vine”; Bagaxis “grey-blue 
garment” (cf. LB pa-ra-ku, name ofa precious material); Boteus “bunch 
of grapes”; Boétas “wooden image ofa divinity”; Savy “laurel”; déxas 
“vessel” (LB di-pa); 2haia “olive tree” /Zxaov “olive oil” (LB e-ra-wa[/e- 
ra,-wo); ObvVvOS “tuna”; (Sy “forest”; xaoapos “crayfish”; xokoxbvOn 
“gourd, pumpkin”; xohoa0ds “statue in human form”; Kopvoxaous 
(Cretan name for a month, first element borrowed from Eteocretan 
... xo); xogiavvov “coriander” (LB ko-ri-ja-do-no), xvmd.Q.6605 
“cypress” (LB hu-pa-ri-se-ja); Motos “lotus”; parayy “mallow”; jijAov 
“apple”; piven “mint” (LB m-ta); vb eov (kind of Cretan fig; probably 
aloan from LA,cf.LA > LB and LB N/,ideogram of “fig”); otvoc “wine”; 
dSdvvOos “wild fig”; Soxug “kind of tuna”; xivy “kind of shell”; mbgyos 
“tower”; nodvtos “polypus” (LB po-ru-po-de-); oa& “grape”; cayyyy 
“fishing-net”; adda /odgay “saupe”; oagyos “a kind of fish”; oippPros 
“bee-hive”; oxohonevdoa “multipede”; ovxia “fig-tree” /ovxov “fig” 


(LB su-za); t9E “must, new wine”; xtc “pure wine.” 


3 Which are the pre-Greek languages from which these loans 
came? 


Scholars suspect that more than one language (or language families) 
were responsible for providing the above loans. We must distinguish 
between: (1) languages whose existence is attested by independent evi- 
dence and (2) hypothetical languages for which there is indirect evi- 
dence. The former provide us with incomparably more certain data 
than the latter, which by definition are purely reconstructions. 


11.9 PRE-GREEK LANGUAGES: INDIRECT EVIDENCE 


(1) Languages whose existence is confirmed by evidence 


Eteocretan (see 11.14). 
Linear A (see 11.10). 


2) Hypothetical pre-Greck languages for which there ts indirect 
evidence 


The languages we shall examine here are simply hypothetical, and are 
used to explain a significant portion of the pre-Greek loans. In any case, 
their names are purely conventional. 

“Mediterranean” etc. There is a small nucleus of words that are 
usually called Mediterranean or Aegean etc. since, apart from Greek, 
they also occur in other Mediterranean languages, in which, as in 
Greek, no plausible etymology can be found for them. The best known 
examples of this type are the words for olive oil (Acuov), wine (oivos < 
*foivos) and so on. It may be supposed that these terms are a legacy 
from a language likely to have been in widespread use throughout the 
Mediterranean basin but that was perhaps neither Indo-European nor 
Semitic. Though not improbable, this theory is ungrounded. In fact, 
nothing obliges us to believe that this small stock of words does actu- 
ally come from one and the same tongue. Why should we not suppose 
them to come from a variety of different languages? Why should they 
not be “migrant” words? And is it completely out of the question that 
they may be Indo-European? 

“Pelasgian” et al. Certain unexplained words seem to present phonetic 
similarities. They recall Indo-European terms, but their phonological 
shape is different, e.g., TUEYOS “tower” (related to the Indo-European 
root *b“erg'-, cf. Gme. Burg: linked to the same root is the place name 
Méoyautoc, of which the sense would be “citadel.” cf. Gme. Berg). Also 
linked to Indo-European roots are words ending in -vOos, many examples 
of which were given above. The idea thus arose that they might be ves- 
tiges of one or more Indo-European languages which survived only in 
these loans. 

A variety of tongues have been proposed by different writers: “psi 
Greek,” “Illyrian,” “Pelasgian” (this name, which is modern, ought not 
to be confused with the ancient name Tedaoyoi [Pelasgi] since there is 
nothing to prove that “Pelasgian,” if indeed it ever existed, was spoken 
by the Pelasgi), “pre-Greek A” “pre-Greek B,” “Old European,” and so 
on (this list is very selective). We should note that the same group ofloans 
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might be apportioned and interpreted in very different ways, depending 
on the languages from which they are supposed to be derived. 

None of these efforts has managed to convince the academic world 
as a whole. The main reason for their failure is that, while offering some 
quite attractive parallels, they always present a large number of others 
with morphological, phonetic, or semantic weaknesses (sometimes, 
indeed, all three together). Whenever a word suspected of being a loan 
does not fit the “rules,” there is often an attempt to treat it as a special 
case ~ a dialectal type; influence of other hypothetical languages; idio- 
syncratic alternations etc. In general, the greater the number of words 
assigned to a hypothetical language, the more feats of acrobatics are 
required to interpret them. In brief, all these theories share the flaw that 
they are based on too much speculation and too little rigorous, neces- 
sary conclusions. Their excess of zeal is their most important short- 
coming. This is regrettable, because in all likelihood a certain number 
of words suspected of being pre-Greek loans do indeed come from lan- 
guages not yet directly attested. Here is one example that appears to be 
reasonably solid. 

The above lists include many place names in -vOoc. This suffix has 


no satisfactory explanation in Greek, which is also true of most of 


the roots to which it attaches itself. Given that -v0o¢ is attested from as 
early as the Mycenaean period, it must have been in use before the 
Mycenaean Greeks arrived. It is probable, therefore, that -vOoc comes 
from some pre-Greck language. This language could have been hypo- 
thetical, since -vOos seems not to be attested in any of the pre-Greek lan- 
guages for which there is direct evidence. Nevertheless, there appears 
to have been an exact correspondance in the Anatolian languages (a 
branch of languages of the Indo-European family spoken in historic 
times in Anatolia). Indeed, this particular linguistic family uses the 
place name suffix -nda, written -via when it is Hellenized. Anatolian 
-nda may be linked to the Indo-European *-nt. Does the pre-Greek 
suffix -vOoc then also come from the same root? Yes, if we suppose that 
it comes from *-n¢- with aspiration of the dental: *-nt- ~ -nt*-. If all this 
is correct, one might conclude that most Greek place names in -vOoc are 
likely to be legacies from one (or more) languages close to the Anatolian 
branch which was spoken in certain regions of Greece before the 
Mycenaeans settled there. 


10 LinearA 


Y. DUHOUX 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


The name Linear A 


From the very end of the nineteenth century, a variety of pre-alphabetic 
scripts began to be discovered (see 11.6) which had been in use in 
Crete. One of these consisted, to a large extent, of pictorial characters 
and so the archaeologist who discovered it, the Englishman Sir Arthur 
Evans, called it pictographic or hieroglyphic script (though, contrary to 
what this name suggests, there is no connection between this still unde- 
ciphered script and that of Egypt). Certain other pre-alphabetic Cretan 
scripts which came to light at about the same time had a more stylized 
appearance, leading Evans to call them Linear. He distinguished 
between Linear A, the older, and Linear B, the more recent (see 11.15). 
The term Linear A denotes both the script itself and the language it 


expressed. 


Linear A texts 


‘Texts in Linear A are today attested mainly in Crete (where there is the 
widest distribution) and also on certain other islands (Samothrace, 
Cythera, Thera, Melos, and Kea), in the Peloponnese (Agios Stefanos), 
as well as in Asia Minor (Miletus), and perhaps Israel. 

The Linear A texts which have been dated belong, for the most part, 
to the period from the middle of the eighteenth century Bc to the mid- 
fifteenth century Bc (from the transition from the Middle Minoan 
period [MM] Ila to MM IIb, ca. 1750 Bc, to the end of the Late Minoan 
period [LM], ca. 1450 BC). 

So far, about 1,500 texts in Linear A have been published, contain- 
ing, in all, some 7,500 signs. This would correspond roughly to ten 
typed pages of continuous text. More than go percent of the inscriptions 
are accounting documents written originally on fresh clay. Depending 
on their shape, they are classified as tablets, seals (prismatic or ovoid), 
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pellets, and disks (flattened clay plates). The administrative nature of 


these texts is revealed mainly through the presence of symbols which are 
quite clearly numerical (units, tens, hundreds, and thousands; there is 
no symbol for zero). 

The surviving texts are inscribed on a variety of materials (mainly 
clay, stone, plaster, and metals) - most of them on vessels. For a good 
number of them, their nature (libation vessels) or the site where they 
were found (e.g.,in Minoan “peak sanctuaries”) leads to the conclusion 
that they were religious texts (votive and dedicatory offerings and so on). 

It is highly likely that texts in Linear A were also written on other 
materials (papyrus, parchment, etc.), but such texts did not survive the 
destruction of Minoan civilization. On the other hand, the fires which 
destroyed the Minoan palaces were also responsible for baking the clay 
tablets and thus ensuring their survival. 


Linear A script 


Like many other scripts, Linear A is made up of two components: on 
the one hand there are the ideograms (we referred to the numbers 
above, but there are also fractions, punctuation marks, and representa- 
tions of objects or living beings); on the other, there are signs that gen- 
erally combine to form groups, usually separated from each other by 
blanks or dividers. Since there are about one hundred of these signs, it 
is highly unlikely that they constitute an alphabet or a purely ideo- 
graphic script. One hundred characters would normally be deemed too 
many for an alphabet and too few for a purely ideographic script (see 
11.6). Thus, it is quite probable that they constitute a syllabary - a 
system of writing where each character represents a syllable (see 11.6, 
11.12). This conclusion seems also to be confirmed from the following 
data, Linear B derived from Linear A. Linear B has already been deci- 
phered (see 11.15) and its non-ideographic element is a syllabary. The 
clusters of syllabograms in Linear A must therefore represent words (or 


syntagms, where several words are joined). 


How are the syllabograms of Linear A to be read? 


There are about seventy syllabograms in Linear A which are also to be 
found in Linear B (see Fig. 19). There is therefore a strong temptation to 
attribute to the characters of Linear A the same phonetic values as the 
corresponding ones in Linear B. There are many reasons for thinking 
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that the correlation between the pho- __LA Be 
netic values is legitimate, but it does 9] Ba +56 OA 
not necessarily follow that thereadings 02 + pa + 
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fairly clear structures: for example, a 


wa 
x 
g 


tablet may begin with aheadingoftwo 5, a 
or three words. There follows a list of sx ls. Sap sie: 
isolated words which are accompa- 5, fon. OE 
nied by an ideogram or a number. 55 4! ru 
Clearly, the heading states the subject s6q K pi tk 
of the text (place or personin question, 57 ch si otk 
type of transaction). The isolated 5 % ra 
words must be entities (people,places) 59 [EF sues 
which provide, receive or owe the 60 * ni 


quantities recorded. The difficulty, 

however, lies in determining the real nature ofeach word. In cases where 
words occur only once itis possible to suppose a personal name. In cases 
where words are repeated frequently, they perhaps denote place names 
oreconomic terms. Of the two terms in Linear A whose meaning is com- 
pletely certain, one certainly belongs to the second category. This is the 
word LA > LB ku-ro (see Text [1], line 6). This term is always accompa- 
nied by numbers, and the numbers always constitute the sum total of the 
preceding ones. Clearly, then, ku-ro means “sum total” (and is therefore 
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Figure 19 List of the syllabic 
symbols of Linear A (with 
their conventional 
numbering) and the 
corresponding ones of Linear 
B (in front of each symbol of 
Linear B its phonetic value is 


given) 
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synonymous with the Linear B term ¢o-so (t60(a)og “so much”). 
Another term, LA > LB po-to-ku-ro, obviously means “the total of the 
totals,” given that it introduces the general total of several preceding 
LA > LB ku-ro (totals). 

The religious texts, for their part, are very much more difficult to 
analyze. It is obvious that most of them constitute a “votive formula,” 
where one or more words are repeated regularly in identical or different 
forms (see Texts [2], [3]). There are thus variations of the type LA > 
LB a-sa-sa-ra-me : Ja-sa-sa-ra-ma-na, i-pi-na-ma : t-pi-na-mi-na, and 
so on. These clusters of words most probably form certain phrases 
through which the faithful prayed to their deities or addressed their 
thanks to them. It is, however, very difficult to determine the meaning 
of cach word, and for the present we must be content with suppositions 
which are more or less plausible. What is certain is that these texts 
provide us with authentic phrases in a rich variety of syntactic varia- 
tions. They represent the best touchstone for the identification of the 
language written in Linear A script. 


What is the language of Linear A? 


This is a question that has often been putand quite a number of people, 
amateurs and specialists, believe they know the answer, They have seen 
in Linear A the following languages: Semitic, Greek, Sanskrit, Luwian, 
Hittite, Lycian, Carian, Basque, and others. “very decipherer is per- 
suaded that he or she has found the correct solution. But it is, of course, 
impossible for all these answers to be equally true! The truth of the 
matter is that so far none of these efforts at decipherment has been able 
to satisfy the academic community. One reason for this failure is that 
Linear A does not present any obvious resemblance to a specific, 
known language, although one can, of course, find a considerable 
number of points in common with many others. It is not sufficient, 
however, to identify a small number of isolated similarities. We have to 
discover similarities in structure, concerning the whole of morphology 
and phonetics. It must also be possible to understand the greater part 
of the body of inscriptions. Finally, every interpretation must be solid 
and convincing. No effort so far has achieved this kind of result. The 
failures may be due to the fact that it is simply not possible to demon- 
strate a relationship between Linear A and any other known language. 
Linear A could not be linked to another known language, in which case 
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it would be in the position of Sumerian. It is not beyond the bounds of 


possibility, however, that there is some link between Linear A and one 
of the two major linguistic families in the ancient Mediterranean: Indo- 
European and Semitic. On the basis of this hypothesis, we may hope 


that there will be new texts unearthed as a result of the patient work of 


the archaeologists, which will swell the corpus and thus increase the 
chances of a proper decipherment. 


Selected texts 


(The texts are quoted from Raison and Pope 1994). Each document is 
first given in its transnumerated version (each syllabogram is tran- 
scribed by its conventional number). Thereafter a transliterated version 
in Latin characters is given (each syllabogram is represented by its pho- 
netic value LA > LB, where this is known). A comma represents the 


word divider. 


[1] HT 17a. 1-6. Tablet with accounting data. Agia Triada (Crete). Between 
1500 BC-1450 Bc (LM Ib)? 


LA LA > LB 
1 95-29-72-92, 103-22, ma-ka-ri-te, ki-ro, 
1-2 97-76-26-57, u-mi-na-si, 
2 97-59 1 u-su 1 
2 76-06 1 mi-tu 1 
2-3 98-53-27 1 ku-ra-mu 1 
3 95-55 1 ma-ru 1 
3 98-01-25 1 ku-*56-nu 1 
3-4 06-68-95 1 tu-68-ma 1 
4 97-51-76 1 u-di-mi 1 
4-5 76-55-74-53-54 1 mi-ru-ta-ra-re 1 
5 92-32-54 1 te-ja-re 1 
5 26-30-54 1 na-da-re 1 
6 98-22 10 ku-ro 10 


[2] PK Z ut. “Libation table.” Palaikastro (Crete). Precise date uncertain 


LA a [52-]74-100a-88-.75a-44, 52-51-103-92-92 93- 
b 34-54, 56a-92-23, 52-45-52-61 52- 
€ 31-31-53-84a, 97-26-55-29-26-78 
d 100a-56a-26-76-26 [ | 57-55-[.], 100a-26-32-02-75 
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LA > LB a [a-]ta-i-88-wa-e, a-di-ki-te-te du- 
b pu,-re, pi-te-za, a-ko-a-ne a- 
¢ sa-Sa-ra-me, u-na-ru-ka-na-ti 
d i-pi-na-mi-na{ ] si-ru[.], i-na-ja-pa-ri 


[3] TL Z.1. Marble ladle. Troullos (Crete). Between 1700-1600 BC (LM III)? 
LA a 


52-74-100a-88-75a-32, 80-59-62-54 
»32-31-31-53-84a 97-26-29-26-57 
c [100a-]56a-26-95, 57-55-92 vacat. 


a 


LA > LB 


> 


a-ta-i-88-wa-ja, 0-su-qa-re 


b ,ja-sa-sa-ra-me u-na-ka-na-si 


lo) 


{i-]pi-na-ma, si-ru-te vacat. 


11 Cypro-minoan scripts 


E. MASSON 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


Cyprus occupies a key position in the eastern Mediterranean. An 
important staging post between East and West from the most ancient 
times, it very soon became a focus of civilization. This was a specific civ- 
ilization, which was at once a creation of the island itself and also a 
reflection of the amalgamation of a series of diverse cultures, more or 
less close to one another geographically. Magnificent remains of these 
cultures, which continue to emerge from the soil of the island, testify to 
a population that was full of vitality, endowed with an inventive spirit 
and, at the same time, the sophistication to produce original syntheses. 

Among the abundant examples which have accumulated over the 
centuries, the ancient script of the island (ca. 1600-1050 BC) constitutes 
an outstanding example of this amalgamation of several cultures. 
Borrowed from the West, the first Cypriot syllabary (see 11.6, 11-12) 
scems to have been a sub-branch of the Aegean linear scripts (see 11.6, 
11.10). This is why Sir Arthur Evans described it as “Cypro-Minoan.” 
This eastern branch, the first known evidence for which goes back to 
the end of the fifteenth century 8c, quickly evolved along its own lines. 
Thanks to the cultures which were spread throughout the island, start- 
ing from the northern, eastern, and southern coasts, it surpassed the 
level of the “mother script,” the development of which must have 
remained at a provincial stage. 

Intensive and systematic excavation on the island over the course of 
recent decades has enriched our knowledge of the most ancient 
Cypriot repertory of inscriptions and has, at the same time, confirmed 
the hypotheses formulated by Sir Arthur Evans. We are in a position 
today to state, on the basis of sound arguments, that writing, in the full 
sense of the word, was in use in Cyprus from the fifteenth century BC 
and that its use expanded rapidly. An array of inscribed objects, 
coming from the greater part of the area, testify both to the diffusion of 
writing and also to its use for everyday matters, as well as in more highly 
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developed domains, such as literature and religion. Among these 
various inscriptions, three categories can be distinguished (Fig. 20): 


¢ The main Cypro-Minoan syllabary 1 (CM1) whose evolution we can 
follow from the earliest tablet found at the site at Enkomi (sixteenth 
century BC). Examples have been found more or less all over the 
island and appear on a variety of objects. 

* Cypro-Minoan 2 (CMg) the creation of which, based on CM1, must 
have been the result of the settlement of the eastern coast of the 
island by a new ethnic group which would have adopted the exist- 
ing script adapting it to its own language. This syllabary is repre- 
sented today by four large fragments of tablets of the type often 
encountered in the Near East (see Fig. 21). 

¢ Cypro-Minoan 3 (CM3) appears to be a sub-branch in use outside 
the island, on the Syrian coast opposite. Apart from some brief 
inscriptions, three tablets have also been found (two of which are 
fragmentary) in the archives of Ugarit. This sub-branch clearly 
testifies to the close relations between the island and its immediate 
neighbors in the Near East. 


Among the variety of inscriptions recorded in CML, it is easy to dis- 
tinguish three components of this script: one is the common Aegean 
base, predominant during the initial phase (sixteenth fifteenth centu- 

om g } 
ries); another is the increasing influence of the Near East; and the third 
is the purely Cypriot component, which often testifies to an unpar- 
alleled originality that is apparent even 
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five others, smaller in size and more or less fragmented, 
were discovered at the site of Kalayassos/Agios 
Dimitrios in Central Cyprus. They were found in an 
imposing ashlar building which was certainly an 
administrative center. In these still enigmatic texts, it is 


nevertheless possible to discern significant repetitions “id 
. . ‘ e 
of sequences which could well denote personal names. Hi 
Me 


As for the short inscriptions, we would mention the 
small clay pellets inscribed with two to eight signs, 
usually arranged in two sequences. There are today 
some ninety such examples which come from excava- 
tions at Enkomi, Citium, and Hala Sultan Tekke. 
These small objects, which look like marbles, must 
have been a kind of tessera. According to the first 
attempts to read them, they contain personal names fol- 
lowed by a complement in abridged form. 

During the Bronze Age, the inhabitants of the island used writing 
not only for literary or religious purposes, but also in their everyday 
lives. A host of objects, bearing shorter or longer inscriptions, clearly 
show that this script was for everyday activities: vessels in a variety of 
shapes, metal objects (tools, ingots, ploughshares, rings from bridles, 
bronze bowls, and even a jeweller’s anvil of gilded bronze), cylinders, 
and inscribed stones, etc. 

Among the inscriptions ofa religious nature we should note a group 
of objects made of ivory, found ina temple in Citium. The inscriptions 
they bear are delicately inscribed and are often inserted between other 
decorative motifs. Votive offerings in the form of miniature ingots 
depict one of the basic activities on the island: the three pieces known 
today all bear the same formula ~ no doubt dedicatory ~ in the pattern 
[1 + 1]. This formula also appears on the replica of a liver or kidney, 
also from Citium. 

One tablet, designated RS 20.25, written in CM 3 (Figs. 22a~b) has 
permitted an initial attempt at decipherment, thanks to the tenor of its 
text. Discovered in 1956, it is preserved entire, and both of its sides are 
inscribed. The “pagination” of this text and its particular structure 
make it clear that the nineteen lines that constitute it are separate head- 
ings. All this points to enumeration, while the composition of the lines 
suggests a list of personal names of the Semitic type, a kind of text 
known to us today from the excavations at Ras-Shamra/ Ugarit. The 
subjects in question were most often expressed by three sequences 
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grouped together, sometimes reduced to two, or even a single term. On 
the basis of this, we may postulate that these personal names are marked 
seieet: to the pattern: “So and so, son of so and so,” “son of so and 
,’and “so and so.” The key word, which always appears in the medial 
aeeition: must represent the word for “son”, the Semitic bn or (in the 
vocalized version) bi-nu. This identification offered a reasonable 
departure point for a tentative attempt at a reading. In the first place, 
one could proceed by using the nine characters already known from the 
Mycenaean and classical Cypriot and, following this trail, arrive at a 
reading of some twenty Semitic names. 

Whatever the importance or correctness of these first attempts at a 
reading, tablet RS 20.25 has still not revealed the languages which are 
recorded by the Cypro-Mycenaean script. The transposition onto the 
documents of Cyprus of the “key” (although partial) obtained thanks 
to this tablet, has helped to reveal some personal names of the Near East 
(either Semitic or Hurrian), particularly on the inscribed pellets. As 
regards the large tablets of Enkomi, recorded in CM a, they have sug- 
gested the presence of Hurrian. On the other hand, no indication is 
available as to the dialect or language spoken by the population of the 
island and which was recorded in the main syllabary, or CM 1. Was this 
in fact a language still unknown, or is it related to a group of dialects 
with which we are already familiar? Nothing short of new discoveries 
will enable us to lift the veil of this particular secret. 


12 The Cypriot syllabary 


M. KARALI 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


The first written documents in Cyprus appeared in the sixteenth 
century Bc. According to E. Masson (see 11.11), two different but 
closely linked writing systems were in use on the island in the second 
millennium Bc. The first, and most basic of these, which Masson des- 
ignates Cypro-Minoan I is encountered from the sixteenth to the 
eleventh centuries BC, while the second, which she calls Cypro-Minoan 
H, is found only in the thirteenth and twelfth centuries Bc. These 
systems have not yet been deciphered, but it is possible that they record 
two separate languages, which, for the moment, remain unknown. But 
the main writing system of Cyprus is the Cypriot syllabary, which made 
its appearance at the end of the second millennium Bc. It was used to 
record the Cypriot dialect, as well as another language which is 
unknown to us and which is conventionally called Eteocypriot, texts of 
which have been found in Amathus, Citium, and Golgoi. Some of these 
belong to the fifth century Bc, but most to the fourth or third (see 11.13). 
It is difficult to tell exactly where the Cypriot system comes from, 
though a number of theories concerning its provenance have been pro- 
posed (for a concise presentation of these, see Masson 1983, 30-42). 
The first inscriptions of the Cypriot dialect recorded by means of 
the syllabary appeared as early as the eleventh century Bc. Many more 
are encountered in the sixth century and thereafter, but most of them 
belong to the period 400-325 Bc. The evidence which has come to 
light, however, has sizeable gaps, most of the texts are short, many of 
them consist only of personal names and the difficulties we encounter 
in reading the inscriptions are often very great. The Cypriot syllabary 
survived into the Hellenistic period at certain remote points in the 
interior of the island (see also 111.10). In general it passed out of use at 
the beginning of the third century Bc and was replaced by the Greek 
alphabet. The retention of the syllabary until this time and its late 
replacement by the alphabet can be attributed to the deeply entrenched 
conservatism of the Cypriots. It is true that the first examples of 
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Ki ¥% o % « alphabetic script appear in the sixth 


century BC, but on inscriptions where 
jo the same text is rendered at once 


alphabetically and syllabically. 


syllabic (see also 11.6), in other words 


li lo 


A ™ — each of its graphemes denotes a syl- 
lable. It was used throughout the 


a4 
Oe f\ *e x ku The Cypriot system of writing is 
é i 

@ 


mo mu . . 

x island, with numerous local and chron- 
ological variations, for example the syl- 
nt if no > nu Bu ras I » 

labaries of Idalium, Akanthou, Paphos 

yr (older and later script), Salamis, and so 

on. These variations either have to do 

Ai Q 0 )4 rx with the number or the shapes of the 

aphemes and, hence, the manner in 
gray ; 


si Y © dk ™ — which the Cypriot dialect is recorded 
a (some examples below). Ignoring local 
iF © F ™ variations, the syllabary in its basic 


form contains fifty-five syllabograms 
(Fig. 23). As regards shape, the syllabo- 


S 


grams are simple linear characters, 
% 7 without any pictorial content. In the 
inscriptions, the words are usually 
divided witha dotor witha verticalline. 
In the transcription of the texts, con- 


ventions analogous to those used internationally for the transcription of 


Linear B tablets are used (see 11.15). 

There are different graphemes for each of the short vowels: /a/, /e/, 
/i/, /o/, /u/. The long vowels are not indicated in the script, e.g., e-mz/fui 
“to be,” even though the distinction between long and short vowels still 
held good in spoken discourse. In all diphthongs, both elements are 
expressed separately by the corresponding syllabograms, e.g., a-ro-u- 
ra-i/Gooveas “tilled or arable land, dat. sing.”, a-ne-u/dvev “without”. 

The syllabary has separate graphemes for combinations of conso- 
nants with each of the five vowels, e.g., ha, he, hi, ho, ku; pa, pe, pr, po, 
pu etc.: ni-ko-la-wo] NvxoraFw “Nicholas” (genitive singular of a per- 
sonal name). So there are complete series of syllabograms for the velar 
/k/ x (ka, ke, etc.), the labial /p/ (pa, pe, etc.), the dental /t/ t (ta, te, 
etc.), both nasals /m/ and /n/ v (ma, me, na, ne, etc.), the voiceless 
sibilant /s/ 6, and separate graphemes for the two series of liquid 
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phonemes /r/ Q and /I/ 2 (ra, re, etc., la, le, etc., e.g., pi-lo-ku-pa-ra- 
se/Puonbrgac, genitive singular of a personal name). There are, 
however, no special symbols for the voiced consonants /b/ B, /g/ y, /d/ 
5 nor for the aspirated consonants /p!/ @p,/k"/ x, /t"/ © which are denoted 
by the graphemes of the corresponding voiceless consonants. Thus, 
for example, the grapheme for pa (ct) denotes the values /ba/ (Ba) and 
/p®a/ (pa) apart from the sound /pa/; ka (xa) denotes the values /ga/ 
(ya) and /k"a/ (xct) as well as the sound /ka/; /ta/ (ta) expresses the 
values /da/ (da) and /t"a/ (0a) apart from the sound /ta/. Examples are: 
pa-si-le-u-se/Baovsebs (“king, nom. sing.”); a-no-ho-ne/avaryov 
“ordained, third pers. pl.”); ma-ha-i/ jryou (“battle, dat. sing.”); pa-i- 
te-se/maideg (“boys”); a-ne-te-ke] avéOyxe (“dedicated, third pers. 
sing.”). The series with the semivowels j and w are not complete; they 
have only ja, je, jo and wa, we, wi, wo. The series of syllabograms for z 
and ks (transcribed as x) are likewise incomplete: za, and zo generally 
appear, though the interpretation of za is often uncertain, while only xa 
and xe appear from the x series. The existing graphemes for these two 
series do not appear in all the local variations. In [dalium, for example, 
only the grapheme xe is used, in Akanthou the whole z series is missing, 
in the older script from Paphos the whole of the available series for x is 
missing, though, in the later script, the grapheme xe has been intro- 
duced. 

The basic spelling rules of the Cypriot syllabary may be summar- 
ized as follows: final consonants are always marked by the use of the 
“dead” vowel e: te-me-no-se/tépevos (“a piece of land dedicated to a 
god or hero, nom. sing.”); in the case of double consonants, only one 
of the two is marked in the script: a-po-lo-ni/AnéddAwve (“Apollo, 
dat.”), if the first clement in a consonant cluster is a nasal, then it is 
ignored in writing: pa-ta/ndavra (“all, every, neutr. pl”); in other con- 
sonantal clusters, all the consonants are marked; in these instances, the 
clusters are broken down on the basis of the vowel of the syllable to 
which each consonant of the cluster belongs, e.g., ma|t@i/pa-t-ri 
(“father, dat. sing.”): xaot|yvy| ta /ka-st-he-ne-ta (“sister, nom. sing.”); 
Auluvilovos /li-mi-ni-si-o-se_ {personal name]; 2t6|Awv/po-to-li-ne 
(city, acc. sing.”); Lrafoi|xv|eos/sa-ta-si-ku-po-ro-se_ [personal 
name]; ua|@@v/mi-st-to-ne (“pay, gen. pl.”); &|tace/e-se-ta-se 
(“made to stand, 3rd sing. aor.”); ix|walpévos /i-hi-mta-me-no-se 
(“wounded, participle, acc. pl.”); ée|yu|oov/a-ra-ku-ro-ne (“silver, 
acc.”). The semivowel j may develop between two vowels, when the 
first of these is 2: id00c1/t-ja-sa-ta-7i “to heal, inf” In the same way, the 
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semivowel w (F) develops between two vowels if the first of them is 2: 
duf évor/fu-wa-no-i (“to give, 3rd sing. opt.”). 

The Cypriot syllabary is by no means perfect, since it does not mark 
the length of vowels, voice and aspiration of consonants, and double 
consonants. Compared, however, to another syllabic notation that was 
used to record Greek, Linear B, (see 11.15), the Cypriot syllabary 
renders the Cypriot dialect more completely. It possesses separate 
graphemes for the two serics of liquid consonants (only one exists in 
Linear B) and it marks final consonants (which are simply ignored in 
Linear B; see 11.15). In syllabic scripts, the manner of rendering conso- 
nant clusters is always of interest. The Cypriot script marks all the ele- 
ments of consonant clusters, while in Linear B only the consonant 
clusters that belong to the same syllable are marked in the script. Thus, 
the word oxégua (“seed, nom. sing.”) is recorded in the Cypriot sylla- 


bary as se-pe-re-ma, while Linear B renders it as pe-mo /oxéQuo. 


13. Eteocypriot 


+O. MASSON 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


So far as we know, three languages were spoken on Cyprus until the 
Hellenistic period: Greek, though in its Cypriot dialect form ~ belong- 
ing to the eastern branch of an ancient dialect, Arcado-Cypriot (see 
111.4) ~, which was spoken in most of the kingdoms of the island, from 
Paphos in the West to Salamis in the east; Phoenician, which was used 
mostly in Citium (present-day Larnaka), but also for a short period in 
Lapethus, a small kingdom on the northern coast of the island; and, 
finally, a third, centered principally on Amathus, on the southern coast, 
which we are in a position to read but not to understand. The term 
Eteocypriot language is aterm of convenience which was constructed by 
modern scholars (Friedrich 1932, at the suggestion of V. Gardthausen), 
on the basis of the terms Eteocretans and Eteocretan (180s “real”), and 
is used to denote this particular local dialect. By the term Eteocretan we 
refer to a language of eastern Crete, which is well attested in a good 
number of inscriptions (se¢ 1 .14). By analogy, with the Eteocretans, we 
also use the term Eteocypriots. 

In order to record Eteocypriot, and also the dialect of Greek spoken 
on the island, the Cypriot syllabic script was used (see 11.6, 11.12), in its 
most widespread version (in towns such as Idalium, Salamis, and so 
on). This is known as the common syllabary (see Fig. 23). We can there- 
fore read the inscriptions (the majority of which are from the fifth/ 
fourth centuries BC) which have been discovered in Amathus and the 
surrounding area and also, sporadically, in some other locations. We 
can confirm the reading by the fact that here and there we recognize 
certain purely Greek names, though with non-Greek endings. In text 
ICS 195, 1, for example, the sequence ni-ka-to-ro must correspond to 
some form of the name Nixavdeos (Nikandros); a little further on, in 2, 
the sequence o-na-sa-ko-ra-ni/pa-po-no certainly recalls the name 
"Ovacaydgac (Onasagoras), accompanied ~ perhaps - by a determiner 
of origin meaning “from Paphos.” 

Intext JCS 196, which isa complete bilingual inscription, we recognize 


aname transcribed as a-ri-st-to-no-se (we do not know the case) which, in 
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Ss Se the Greek part of the inscription corre- 
sponds to the accusative “Agiotwva. 
This bilingual inscription is an impor- 
tant piece of evidence in the inscrip- 
tional corpus: it was discovered in 1913 
in the acropolis of Amathus and is 
almost intact (see Fig. 24 and Text [1]). 
_——— Unfortunately, however, its structure is 


SSS not symmetrical. The Eteocypriot part 


occupies pride of place, since it comes 
first and is of greater length. It consists of some twelve words, though 
another difficulty is that the breaks between words are notnormal. On the 
other hand, the part which follows below and whichis in the Greek alpha- 
betis clearly briefer, since it consists of only five words (not counting two 
articles). Obviously, itis an honorary text of the type well known to us: the 
city of the Amathusioi (so we are dealing with a text written later than the 
departure of the last king, Androcles, in about 312/11 BC) honored (witha 
statue) the noble (edaatgidyy in the Greek) Ariston, son of Aristonax. 
However, only the two personal names can be read, while important 
words for the meanings “city,” “Amathusioi” or “Amathus” cannot be 
readily recognized in the Eteocypriot part, despite much speculation. 

A second bilingual inscription was discovered in 1979 in Amathus 
(BCH 106 [1982], 235- 42), with the same layout, i.e., the Eteocypriot 
inscription above and below it the inscription recorded in the Greek 
alphabet, though unfortunately, severely truncated. It can be under- 
stood that it is a votive text addressed to Cypriot Aphrodite, through 
which Androcles, the last king of Amathus dedicates certain statues to 
her. This inscription therefore pre-dates the one discussed above. The 
only thing that can to some extent be read in the Eteocypriot part is the 
name of the king (in a case which it is not possible to identify). 

Consequently, the observations which we are able to make as regards 
the morphology of Eteocypriot are extremely limited. We note that 
words end in -se and -so,-ko, -na, and -no. There is also a more complex 


ending in -ofi (with about twenty examples in the reverse index of 


Egetmeyer’s lexicon [1992] for the syllabic texts) and this must have 
played an important role, though its function has still not been 
resolved. For the rest, the vocabulary remains a mystery. As was men- 
tioned above, not even the word for “city” can be recognized. It has 
been proposed that the short word 0-i-te may have been the conjunc- 


tion “and” or “or,” but even here the question remains open. Nor has it 
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been possible to establish the semantic value of the short word a-na, 
which often appears at the beginning of texts (e.g., at the start of the 
bilingual inscription JCS 196 and of text 193). 

Given all this, any linguistic categorization of Eteocypriot is bound 
to be uncertain. As regards the question of its provenance, it is possible 
that this dialect was linked through the Dark Ages which followed the 
Bronze Age to a language (or to one of the languages) spoken on 
the island in the Bronze Age (see 11.16) and therefore with some of the 
groups of texts known as “Cypro-Minoan” (see 11.11). In any case, there 
does not appear to have been any foreign linguistic input. Placing 
Eteocypriot among the languages of Asia Minor, as Friedrich proposed 
(1932), is no better than guesswork. Other theories range from Semitic 
to Illyrian (!), though Hurrian and Urartian have not been ignored 
either (see the bibliography in JCS, p. 85, no. 5). For the moment, 
however, the question remains open. 


Selected texts 


y 


[1] Bilingual and digraphic inscription. Amathus. [CS 196 


a-na; ma-to-ri; u-mi-e-sa-i-mu-ku-la-i-la-sa-na; 
a-ri-si-to-no-se; a-ra-to-wa-na-ka-so-ko-0-se (2) 


ke-ra-ke-re-tu-lo-se; ta-ka-na-?-? -so-ti; a-lo; ka-i-li-po-ti 


‘H x6h¢  Apadovoiwv Agiotwva 


“Aovotaivaxtoc ebatoidny 


‘Translation of the Greek part 
The city of Amathusioi [honors] the noble Ariston, son of Aristonax 


[2] Coin, probably Eteocypriot, of some king of Amathus called Purwos (?) 
ca. 390 BC. ICS 198 


(obverse) pu-ru-wo-so 
(reverse) pu-ru-wo-so 


[3] Stone inscription with unknown content. Amathus. Fifth or fourth 
century BC 


(1) wi-ti-le-ra-nu/ta-na/mu-no-ti 
(2) a-i-lo/e-ki-ya-no-ti/ma-na/ko 
(3) to-u/pa-ki-mi-ra-nu/ta-na/mu 
(4) no-ti 
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[4] Stone inscription with unknown content. Ancient Paphos. Sixth century 


pc. Masson and Mitford 1986, no. 223 


(side a) (1) ka-sa-ma (2) ?-pi-ti (3) e-ta-? 
(side b) (2) a-?-ta-to (2) a-la--sa-se. 


| 
; 


14 Eteocretan 


Y. DUHOUX 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


The ancient traditions 


The Eteocretans, i.e., “native Cretans” first appear in the Odyssey 
(19.176) at the point where Odysseus, pretending to be a Cretan, 
describes his supposed homeland. He says that there are many peoples 
there: 


There is a land called Crete in the midst of the wine-dark sea, a fair rich land, 
surrounded by water, and there are many men in it, past counting, and ninety 
cities. They have not all the same speech; their tongues are mixed. There dwell 
Achaeans, there great-hearted native Cretans, there Cydonians, and Dorians 
in three divisions, and noble Pelasgians. (Trans. A. T. Murray) 


Later ancient Greek tradition provides us with certain additional infor- 
mation about the Eteocretans. It is believed that they were the most 
ancient inhabitants of the island - and so their name has been inter- 
preted as meaning “the genuine” Cretans (éted¢ “real”). The 
Eteocretans would not have spoken Greek but some barbarian lan- 
guage. This, at least, was the view of Herodotus (1.173) regarding all the 
inhabitants of Crete at the time of King Minos. It is believed that the 
zone inhabited by the Eteocretans included the town of Praisos, at 
the eastern end of the island (Strabo 10.4.6, who draws his information 
from an earlier historian, Staphylus of Naucratis). The place name is 
also mentioned by Herodotus (7.170 1) in a very curious narrative 
which the historian claims to have had directly from the contemporary 
inhabitants of Praisos. After the death of King Minos in Sicily, it is 
believed that the whole island took part in a naval campaign to avenge 
the loss of its leader. The only exceptions were two towns: Praisos and 
Polichna (the latter was probably in the neighborhood of Kydonia, in 
western Crete). As the result ofa storm, none of the members of that vast 
armada ever returned to the island, which meant that it was almost com- 
pletely bereft of population. This would have caused the island to be 
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settled by newcomers, who were mostly Greeks in origin. Three gener- 
ations later, on their return from the ‘Trojan War, the Cretans were deci- 
mated by famine and plague. It was then that a third wave of immigrants 
arrived, who clearly cohabited with the survivors, with whom they made 
up the Cretans of classical times. 


The texts 


In general terms this narrative could be consigned to the realm of myth. 
But at the end of the nineteenth century (1884), the Italian archaeolo- 
gist F. Halbherr discovered, at the excavation site of ancient Praisos,an 
inscription on stone, written in the Greek alphabet, but not in the 
Greek language (PRA 1, sixth century BC. Fig. 25). The language of this 
text was almost immediately dubbed Eteocretan and Justly so, because 
it confirms in the most wonderful way all the elements of ancient tra- 
dition. In 1901 (PRA 2, fourth century BC), 1901 or 1904 (PRA 4, third 
or second centuries BC), 1904 (PRA 3, third century BC, see Text [1] 
and Fig. 26), and 1924 (PRA 5, sixth century Bc), four more non-Greek 
texts were discovered in Praisos. Finally, in 1936, another Eteocretan 
inscription came to light, this time in Dreros (today’s Neapolis), in the 
north of central Crete (DRE 1, ca. 650 BC, see Text [2]). There are 
about six further inscriptions which are suspected to be Eteocretan, or 
to contain Eteocretan terms. For some of these. this possibility must be 
excluded, while for the others it remains just that ~ a possibility. 

The most ancient Eteocretan inscriptions appear a good many centu- 
ries after the first Greek texts in Crete (Linear B). For this reason, the 
question has arisen as to whether this 
language is really pre-Greek — the lan- 
guage of a people who lived in Crete 
before Greek appeared there — or 
whether it was simply a non-Greek lan- 
guage spoken by some group of people 
who arrived later, in one of the numer- 
ous waves of immigration that the 
island experienced. In fact, ancient tra- 
dition — as we have already mentioned 
~ clearly associates Eteocretan with the 
era of King Minos, and therefore with 
a period earlier than the first Greek 
civilization known to us, Le., the 
Mycenaean. Moreover, all the relevant 
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traditions are confirmed by Minoan cultural data which survived until 
the first millennium and were discovered in Dreros and Praisos. 


Characteristic features of the texts 


The six known Eteocretan inscriptions make up a small corpus, given 
that all together they consist of only 422 letters ~ the equivalent of about 
seven typed lines of normal text. This is the first difficulty upon which 
aspiring interpreters founder. The second is due to the fact that none 
of the six inscriptions is complete: they are all truncated, some more 
than others. Finally, in only three of them (those in which the text is 
shortest!), are the words divided. In the other three, the texts are written 
in continuous script, without any division between the words, which 
inevitably makes any interpretation more difficult, since we do not 
know where the words begin and end. 

Despite this, however, there is an encouraging sign: the script used 
by the Eteocretans is the Greek alphabetic repertory (only two charac- 
ters are not known in the Greek alphabet). Two clear indications lead us 
to believe that the phonetic values of the Eteocretan alphabet may well 
be close to those of the Greek alphabet. The first of these is that the text 
of Praisos PRA 2 twice contains the sequence .. . poaiwo.. . It is 
difficult to resist the temptation of identifying this sequence with the 
Greek place name Toatod¢ (Praisos). Besides this, there is also the 


Sequence ... xowv, which appears three times in the corpus of 


Eteocretan inscriptions ~ one of which is in the Dreros inscription. 
There is a month which is called Kopvoxcetoc (Komnoharios) in that 
region. This is a term which cannot possibly be interpreted in Greek 
and which is, in all likelihood, a borrowing from Eteocretan. 

Another potentially encouraging sign is the following: inscription 
DRE 1 is written on a piece of stone which, in effect, contains two 
inscriptions. The first is Eteocretan, but the second is Greek. The ques- 
tion therefore arises as to whether we are dealing here with a bilingual 
inscription in Eteocretan and Greek. It may well be that this is the case, 
but the proposition falls down on the fact that the Greek text was prob- 
ably inscribed fifty years after the Eteocretan fragment (ca. 600 BC). It 
is therefore by no means certain that we are dealing with a bilingual 
inscription, though this possibility cannot be entirely excluded. The 
Greek text is greatly truncated though it seems to refer to some official 
decree to do with dedications. 

What are the contents of the Eteocretan inscriptions likely to have 
been? The answer to this depends on the archaeological context in 
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which they were found, DRE 1 was discovered together with seven 
other archaic inscriptions written in Greek and which are therefore 
comprehensible. All of them are official documents, through which 
political or religious prescriptions are made public. It is therefore 
likely that the contents of DRE 1 are much the same (and this would be 
certain if the Greek text written underneath DRE 1 is actually a trans- 
lation of it). The five Eteocretan inscriptions of Praisos were found 
together with another six texts, written in Greek (with perhaps one 
exception). Insofar as we can make anything of their contents, it would 
appear that they are official documents. It is therefore reasonable to 
assume that the contents of PRA 1-5 are likely to be of the same kind. 


Interpretation of the texts and identification of their language 


From the beginning of the twentieth century, the Eteocretan texts have 
been the subject of a variety of interpretations. These interpretations 
can be divided into two categories. One holds that Eteocretan could be 
a language different from other known languages, but nevertheless 
related to one or more of them. The other has adopted the view that 
Eteocretan can be identified with one of the languages already known. 
Supporters of the first solution suggest that Eteocretan is to be asso- 
ciated with the following languages or language families: Venetic (a lan- 
guage of the Italic branch of the Indo-European family), Balto-Finnic, 
Phrygian, Hittite, Semitic, Basque, and so on. Certain scholars claim 
that our texts come from a mixed language, consisting ofa combination 
of Eteocretan (2) and, among others, Greek. Supporters of the second 
solution are of the opinion that the six Eteocretan inscriptions are, 11 
fact, nothing other than Greek (and the interpretations which follow 
this line of thought are many and various). 

None of the above interpretations has so far shown itself to be com- 
pletely convincing. Indeed, the methodological failings to which atten- 
tion might be drawn are numerous. In the first place, the texts used are 
not adequately edited. These interpretations involve the supposition of 
borrowings from other languages (a very dubious matter when the 
corpus of inscriptions is itself so meagre). They interpret the texts ina 
way that is not in harmony with their immediate archaeological context. 
They do not interpret the whole of the texts, but rather only certain 
selected parts. They resort excessively to speculations as regards 
phonetic and morphological anomalies and so on. We would cite 
the example of an incontestable phenomenon that none of the 
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interpretations proposed so far has been able to deal 
with satisfactorily. In the same text (PRA 3) we find var- 
iants of the following type . . . ateagup +. - - LQaQt: 
leweog . . . These are probably different forms of one 
and the same word (or one and the same syntagm). We 
observe that at is transformed to et, 9a to Qe, QUP LO Qt 
and og. These variations must serve some specific 
function. If any interpretation is to be considered con- 
vincing, it must reveal what this function is - and the 
same holds good for the whole corpus of inscriptions. 
The failure of all the suggestions made so far does not 
necessarily exclude the possibility of Eteocretan being 
related to Indo-European or Semitic. Nor should we 
forget that, theoretically, it could be related to other 
pre-Greek Cretan languages, such as, for example, 
Linear A (see 11.10). Since Eteocretan is attested only 
in eastern Crete and, at the same time, this region has 
provided us with the greatest concentration of Cretan 
“hieroglyphic” inscriptions from the Bronze Age, it is 
not impossible that there is a relationship between the 
languages of these two epigraphic corpora. Equally, we 
cannot exclude the possibility that Eteocretan is an isO- 


lated language without any obvious connections. 


Actually, neither of the above theories has so far proved 
well founded. 
Figure 26 Eteocretan inscription from Praisos 
(PRA 3). Third century BC 
Selected texts 


1 . Figure 27 Detail of Figure 26 
The texts are from Duhoux 1982. eee ne . 


{1] PRA 3. Praisos. Third century Bc. In the first line, the 
third letter from the end (between the v and the vt) isa 


character unknown in the Greek alphabet (Figs. 26-27) 
1 ]govvveut aa 
2 Jataoxopy vacat > 
3 ]: ndnodea vacat - 
4 Jowxewagt vacat > 
5 | yraoatf oe vacat acd 
6 Jvvacigovxieo ~ 


ee 
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7 }ocoumapage > 
8 Jevocoquvodav 3 
9 ]uapdedixagx > 
10 Jovwogaigagup > 
IL ] werxagé > 
12 ]ragudon. > 
13 JevBa 3 
14 Jévao > 
15 I) > 


[2] DRE 1. Dreros 


> 


Eteocretan inscription, Il. 1-2, ca. 650 BC 
B Greek inscription, Il. 3-5, ca. 600 BC 


A 1 [+ 2-4] yPopaf || et || toahaBoetxopy 

2 [+ 2-4]-8 |] pev |] wen || ooAvere || Apo 
B 3 [+ 3-5]: tovtugovpnatodorefad 

4 evga [+ 3-4]uvvaodpev : oP Pu? [ 
5 [* 3-5]naroitaa [ #7 ] 


e 
vacat <— 
e 

as 
< 


nn 


einen 


ere 
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tJ. CHADWICK 


Long before the invention of the alphabet based upon a Semitic model 
(see 11.17, 11.18), the Greek language was being written in a syllabic 
script, one in which each sign represents a pronounceable syllable (see 
11.6). This system was based on an earlier script, known as Linear A 
(see 11.10), used in Minoan Crete for some other language. The later 
version, known as Linear B, was first discovered at Cnossus in Crete in 
1900 by Sir Arthur Evans, and it is now known to have been in use 
during the thirteenth century BC in the Mycenaean palaces of Pylos, 
Mycenae, Tiryns, and Thebes, as well as Chania in Crete, A somewhat 
similar script had long been known to have been in use in Cyprus 
between the eleventh and third centuries Bc (see 11.12, 11.13) to write 
the local Greek dialect. Linear B was deciphered and shown to contain 
an Archaic form of Greek by an English architect, Michael Ventris, in 
1952. 

The script consists of about ninety syllabic signs, supplemented by 
a simple numerical system and about a hundred commodity signs, 
which are used with numerals to show what is being counted. These 
are often pictorial and their meaning is self-evident. Some of the syl- 
labic signs are very rarely used and their values are not yet securely 
established. The common ones are identified beyond any doubt, but it 
must be remembered that the archaic form of the language is very 
imperfectly known, and the precise phonetic value of some signs is still 
disputed. Since the sounds employed at this period differ from those of 
the alphabetic period, it is impossible to represent them correctly in the 
Greek alphabet. There is now an international convention on the 
transcription of the signs in Latin letters, and the same principle is most 
often followed for the phonetic forms which are reconstructed from 
them. The signs of the script when simply transcribed are separated by 
hyphens (e.g., ti-ri-po-de), the reconstructed forms are placed between 
oblique strokes (e.g., /tripode/); the corresponding forms of alphabetic 
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Ss 


si 4 so B su 


1 sa 


se 


a 


ta fe 


Pa we she he ae 
boa Kw Fo ¢ » Mo 
H «@ ee 7 ic thie 
Be. ee OE ae. ee 
Mme ome OP mt mem 
i 
$e Fe Pe Te Oa 
Siw O « F x ¥ 
how Pow Rw tw Pa 
B AK 
fi 
rs 


BE 
id. 98 
t 


§ 
1S a od 


4 x 


Greek are given in the Greek alphabet (e.g., toizode, dual of toisouc 
“tripod”). The symbol ~ indicates that the corresponding classical 
form is not the exact continuation of the Mycenaean. 

As the table in Fig. 28 shows, five vowels are distinguished, but 
without any indication of length. In this the script resembles the early 
alphabets, before the introduction of the Ionic letters <H> and <Q> 
(see 11.17, 11.18). There are signs for each of the five simple vowels: a, 
€, 1, 0, U. 

Each consonant has a separate sign when it is combined with each 
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vowel: thus ma, me, mt, mo, MU; NA, Ne, Ni, NO, NU; SA, 
5€, $1, $0, su. In these cases the consonants are identical 
with those represented by 11, v, and o. But the others are 
more complicated. The liquid series is conventionally 
transcribed ra, re, ri, ro, ru, but this group of signs cor- 
responds to both @ and i; the reader has to choose 
which reading is required by the context. The labial 
series is transcribed pa, pe, pi, po, pu, but stands for x, 
«p, or B. The velar series is transcribed ka, ke, ki, ko, ku, 
but stands for x,x, or y- There are, however, two dental 
series: fa, te, ti, to, fu, standing for t or 8, and da, de, dt, 
do, du standing for 6 only. 

There is another series transcribed qa, e, qt, qo 
(there is no qu), which represents a group of sounds 
known as labio-velars, not represented in alphabetic 
Greek, but pronounced like English qu, gu; €-¥-, qa is 
to be read as qua or gua. 

There is a series transcribed wa, we, wi, wo (no wu), 
which stands for the sound of the archaic Greek letter 
F (digamma), similar to English w. Another series tran- 
scribed ja, je, jo, ju (no ji) stands for the semivowel 7, 
as in Modern Greek xauduc [pe'dja}, or English y. This 
is also used when another vowel immediately follows t, 
or to indicate a diphthong in ~ (c.g., i-je-ro-jo = [hier-oyyo/ = iegoio, 
genitive of tegdc “divine, holy”). 

A series representing an affricate sound is transcribed za, ze, zt, zo (zu 
not certainly identified) with the probable value [ts} to or {dz] 5¢. The 
group to was in later Greek replaced by 66, and 55 was transposed to 
26, the classical value of Z. The simplification of this group took place 
in later antiquity (see 1v.6). 

In addition there are some “optional” signs (Fig. 30) which were 
identified by occurring in alternative spellings of the same word. a, 1s 
the transcription for ha («); the aspirate is not noted with other vowels, 
but doubtless existed. a, stands for initial ai (ax); au for initial av. dwe 
and dwo represent dfe and dFo. nwa stands for vFa. pa, is an uncertain 
; dentification and its exact value is still unknown. pu, stands usually for 
«pv, but perhaps also for Bu. ple stands for xte or pe. ra, and ro, are 
probably notations for eo, ogo (or hAa, Ao), but may have originally 
been ota, QW. Ta; stands for oat, hat. swa and swe are by no means 
certain, but if correctly identified stand for ofa, oft. fa, may represent 
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Figure 29 Tablet from Pylos 


in Linear B. It describes the 
organization of the coast- 


guard 
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Figure 30 The “optional” 


symbols of Linear B 


Figure 31 The unidentified 


symbols of Linear B 
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ta, but this is not certain. two stands 
for tFo or OFo. 


A group of unidentified signs, all of 


which are relatively rare, is given in 
Fig. 31. 

The use of the syllabary was goy- 
erned by a number of rules, which 
have been empirically deduced from 
the texts. 


* Clusters of consonants are spelt out 
by using two signs each with the, 
vowel of the following syllable (e.g., 
ti-ri-po-de = /tripode/ = toixode, ko- 
fo-na = /ktoina/ = dialect xtoiva 
“estate,” a,-ka-sa-ma = /aiksmans/ 
= aiyds “point, point of spear.” 
The group nw may also be written 
nu-w- (c.g. ke-se-nu-wi-ja_ = 
/ksenwia/ = Eevia “hospitality”). 

* Final consonants (only [n] v, [r] © 
or [s] c, if the classical rules apply) 
are usually omitted: e.g., po-me = 
/poimen/ = xoyujiv “herdsman, 
shepherd,” tu-ka-te = /thugater/ = 
Ovyatno “daughter.” ka-he-u = 
/khalkeus/ = yahxevc “copper- 
smith.” Final [ks] -E is written -Aa in 
wa-na-ka = {wanaks] ~ Favat 
“king.” 

* [n] vor [m] p, [r] 9 or [I] A, and [s] 
s are usually omitted at the end of a 
syllable, i.e., before another conso- 
nant; €.g., pa-te = /pantes/ = mévtec 
“all, every,” a-po-te-ro-te. = 
/amphoterothen/ = dupotéowSev 
“from or on both sides,” ko-wo = 
/korwos/ Homeric xovgoc “boy, 
lad.” pa-ka-na = /phasgana/ = 
paoyava “swords.” The group - 
sm-, however, may be spelled out: 
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do-so-mo = /dosmos/ “contribution.” Initial [s-] o- is usually omitted 
before another consonant: e.g. pe-ma = /sperma/ = onéona “seed,” ta- 
to-mo = /stathmos/ = ota6ydc “standing place for animals.” Hom. 
Diphthongs in -v are spelled out: a-ro-u-ra = /arourans/ = dgoveac 
“arable land, earth, gen..” o-w = [ou] = ob, e-u-me-de = /Eumedes/ = 
evnjdyc (but perhaps still two syllables and to be read as Ehu-), a-ra- 
ru-ja = /araruyai/ = Geagvica “joined together, fem. part.” Some 
examples of classical ov are merely spellings for lengthened 6 and 
would appear as o in the script. 

Diphthongs in ~ [i] are either written with omission of t, as ko-wa = 
/korwai/ = xovdeat “girl, pl.” e-ra-wo = /elaiwon/ = édauov “olive oil,” 


e-ke = [hekhei/ = yet; or they may be indicated by a following sign of 


the j- series (see above). In certain cases they are indicated by the use 
ofa, or ra,. 

The sign for the aspirate with a is found not only in initial position 
(as a,-te-ro = /hateron/ ~ &tepov “other”), but also medially, as in the 
plural of neuter stems in -oc, as pa-we-a, = /pharweha/ = @agea, 
aon “a large piece of cloth, web.” 
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16 The Dark Ages: The archaeological 


evidence 


L. VOKOTOPOULOS 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


At the beginning of the twelfth century Bc a series of disasters struck 
the great states of the eastern Mediterranean. These led to the decline 
of Egypt and to the dissolution of the Hittite empire and also of the city- 
states of the Syrio-Palaestinian coast. There followed a period of radical 
changes in economic and social organization, which spanned the final 
phase of the Bronze Age and the Early Iron Age. In the Aegean, this 
period falls between the collapse of the Mycenaean palaces and the 
emergence of the city-states in the eighth century BC, and it is distin- 
guished by the loss of writing (see 11.6, 11.7, 11.17, 11.18), by its 
simplified culture, and its introversion. It is due to these features, which 
characterize mainly the core of this period (eleventh-tenth centuries 
nC), that it has been named The Dark Ages (Coulson 1999, 9). 

The catastrophes in Greece were probably the outcome of earlier 
developments (Shelmerdine 2001, 372 -6). The decline of exports to the 
East, for example, and the extension of fortifications in the thirteenth 
century BC may indicate the functional difficulties of the palatial admin- 
istration, as well as a more intense feeling of insecurity. In any case, the 
disasters were part of the generally disturbed conditions in the eastern 
Mediterranean and it may well be that they were exacerbated by coin- 
cidental events, such as earthquakes or droughts. 

The palatial system, and the refined arts that it fostered, did not 
survive the catastrophes, though its collapse did not lead directly to the 
Dark Ages. Large centers are still to be found in the twelfth century BC, 
during the course of which the culture of the preceding period was pre- 
served in a simplified form ~ with a less complexly stratified society 
(Rutter 1992, 79). Despite the formation of new communication net- 
works with the eastern Mediterranean, the dissolution of the palatial 
system of division of labor and redistribution of production gradually 
led to an economy of self-sufficiency. Alongside the preexisting settle- 
ments, fortified or naturally defensible sites appeared, which suggest 
the prevalence of conditions of insecurity (lakovidis 1974, 302). The 
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twelfth century, then, marks a transitional period, when conflicting 
trends coexisted and when many of the features of the following period 
made their appearance. 

To all intents and purposes, the Dark Ages began in the eleventh 
century BC, when trends towards a lower level of complexity in social and 
economic organization came to the fore. The urban centers declined, 
and some regions, like the Cyclades, were virtually abandoned, as were 
certain parts of the landscape in the mainland ~ for example the coastal 
areas and plains. These developments were aggravated by the collapse of 
trade networks. The generalized use of iron in the production of the 
basic tools and weapons may thus be due to the difficulty of securing 
supplies of copper and especially of tin, whereas the widespread avail- 
ability of iron ores perhaps intensified the tendency towards introversion 
(Snodgrass 1989, 28-9). In many areas, features of the previous culture 
survived in a simplified form, which, because of the lack of communica- 
tions, developed into largely independent local traditions. Crete, 
however, retained a larger portion of its heritage. On the contrary, the 
material culture of Athens, Argos, and their surrounding areas 1s charac- 
terized by a greater presence of innovations regarding burial practices 
(cremations, individual rather than collective graves), clothing, and 
pottery (Submycenaean style; Desborough 1972, 17, 2g). It was in these 
areas that the protogeometric style was developed, which is character- 
ized by its austerity and by its chiefly abstract curvilinear motifs. It 
became widespread in the tenth century. During the eleventh-tenth cen- 
turies BC, even the most important settlements, such as Lefkandi in 
Euboea, Athens, Argos, and Cnossus were small in extent, often consist- 
ing of scattered nuclei of habitation. Monumental architecture was com- 
pletely absent. The larger size of a few buildings, like the ones at 
Nichoria, Messenia, and Lefkandi (the “Heroon”), presumably 
expresses some form of ranking. As a whole, though, the absence of 
differentiation both between and within the various settlements (as is 
indicated, for example, by the uniformity of grave-goods) implies self- 
sufficient and autonomous communities ofa low level of complexity. 

Inthe ninth century Bc, the geometric style, distinguished by the pre- 
dominance of linear themes, made its appearance in Athens. Until the 
first halfof the eighth century Bc, and within the framework of the closer 
contacts within the Aegean, this style replaced the local traditions. At the 
same time, previous centers of habitation merged or gradually increased 
in size, and their hinterland was colonized. After the almost universal 
abandonment of the Bronze Age cult places, new sanctuaries developed 
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or the older ones began to function again, although the deity wor- 
shipped was often not the same. Part of the accumulated wealth was 
invested in these sanctuaries in the form of votive offerings. At the ceme- 
teries of centers such as Lefkandi, Athens, or Argos, differences in the 
distribution of the grave-goods express the emergence of aristocratic 
families (Higg 1983, 29-31). Inequalities in the distribution of land, 
rather than over-population, in conjunction with the need for securing 
supplies of metals (Ridgway 1992, 29) led to the establishment of the first 
western colonies during the second halfof the eighth century. These fea- 
tures,as wellas the emergence oflocal styles of arts and crafts, are expres- 
sions of the emergence of the city-state, the polis. 


Despite the introversion brought about by the collapse of the urban 
centers of the twelfth century, contacts between the Aegean and the 
eastern Mediterranean were not completely broken. In the course of the 
Dark Ages, however, variations occurred as regards their extent and 
character, which may be used as indicators of the ongoing develop- 
ments. 

In the eleventh and tenth centuries BC, contacts were sporadic and 


occurred within the network linking Cyprus and the metal-rich areas of 


the central Mediterranean, while from as early as the end of the tenth 
century BC the Phoenicians had replaced the Cypriots. Foreign imports 
were limited to exotic or luxury items. Cyprus made an important con- 
tribution to the formation of the protogeometric style, and it may have 
been from there that the rudiments of iron-working technology were 
borrowed (Desborough 1972, 78). Beyond this, these contacts had no 
deeper repercussions. In this early stage, it is likely that they had the 
form not so much of trade as of exchange of gifts, a process that com- 
bines the movement of goods with the strengthening of the relation- 


ships and the prestige enjoyed by the parties involved. The presence of 


foreign imports is restricted largely to Crete and the Dodecanese, 
which were way-stations on the sea-route running along the 
Mediterranean, and to Attica and Euboea, dynamic areas outside the 


main sea routes and _ therefore all the more actively involved in 


exchanges. In any case, Euboea maintained its own network of 


exchanges in the north-west Aegean throughout this period. 

A clear differentiation in the nature of contacts had already occurred 
at the end of the tenth century BC in Lefkandi and in 850 Bc in the other 
sites named above (Coldstream 1977, 52, 71). Imports increased, as the 
acquisition of oriental goods was used to express the status and power 
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ofan emergent aristocracy. In the case of Lefkandi, the latter was prob- 
ably actively involved in their acquisition. At the same time, the arrival 
of smiths from the eastern Mediterranean led to the establishment of 
workshops which introduced new forms and techniques into the local 
traditions (Coldstream 1982, 266-8; Kopcke 1992, 106). From the end 
of the ninth century Be and thanks to the preexisting network, the 
fuboeans turned to the West in search of metals, a move that was the 
direct precursor to colonization. During the eighth century Bc, there 
was greater contact with the centers on the Syrian coast. It was princi- 
pally from here that those elements (ideas, imagery, techniques) were 
drawn which both satisfied and shaped the new requirements and, in 
conjunction with the previous tradition, molded the culture of the early 
archaic period (Coldstream 1977, 358-68). Precisely because of the cat- 
alytic influence exercised by the eastern Mediterranean, this period 
(the seventh century BC) is called Onientalizing. 


The adoption of the Phoenician alphabet took place within the context 
of these intense contacts with the eastern Mediterranean (see 11.17, 
11.18). Inscribed objects were imported from early days: Egyptianizing 
artifacts bearing hieroglyphs were to be found in Lefkandi from the 
second half of the ninth century Bc (Popham 1994, 17). At the begin- 
ning of the same century, a burial at Teke, Cnossus, included a bowl 
bearing a Phoenician inscription (F ig. 32), although the types of letters 
used were earlier than those incorporated into the Greek alphabet 
(Coldstream 1982, 271-2). These instances, though isolated, suggest an 
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Figure 32 Bowl with an 
engraved early Phoenician 
inscription. Cnossus, Teke, 


tomb J. Ca. goo Bc 
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early potential for familiarity with the art of writing. Knowledge ofa cul- 
tural feature, however, does not necessarily entail its adoption; the 
Greek alphabet must have been formed one or two generations before 
the earliest inscriptions, which date back to the third or even the second 
quarter of the eighth century BC (Ridgway 1994, 42-3). In other words, 
it is not an isolated phenomenon, but presupposes particularly intense 
contacts and it belongs to the totality of elements that contributed to the 
emergence of the poles (Coldstream 1977, 292; 300-2). 

It is therefore unlikely, but by no means impossible, that writing was 
adopted earlier than this. The multiplicity of Greek alphabets, in com- 
parison to the relative standardization of the Phoenician (in the eighth 
century BC) raises questions about the date of the adoption of the 
alphabet by the Greeks. Some scholars (e.g., Naveh 1991, 147-8) are 
prepared to consider a date much earlier than the eighth century. 


Besides, the absence of inscriptions from the Dark Ages does not nec- 


essarily mean that there was no writing, as is shown by the case of 


Cyprus, where, despite the absence of inscribed objects between the 
eleventh and eighth centuries BC, it is nevertheless certain that the syl- 
labic script continued to exist. Be that as it may, is seems unlikely that 
Linear B (see 11.15) survived the collapse of the Mycenaean palaces, 
since it was directly linked to their administrative and economic organ- 
ization. So in the twelfth century Bc the tablets and the inscriptions on 
vessels that characterized the previous period are missing, while the 
number of inscribed objects is also very limited: on the spindle whorls 
and the pendants from Karfi and Arvi in the foothills of Mount Dicte, 
and on the Cypriot amulet from Perati, Attica, the shape of the signs is 
distorted and it is doubtful whether the engraver actually understood 
them (Pendlebury et al. 1937-8, 126; lakovidis 1969, vol. 11, 317-21). 
Their initial content was now forgotten and their value was not as 
written signs but as symbols with an apotropaic or perhaps decorative 
function. To this context also belong the inscription from Psychro, 
Lasithi, and the graffiti from nearby Dreros, which indicate that at least 
in eastern Crete — the region where the Eteocretan inscriptions have 
been found (see 11.14) ~ certain signs from Linear A and from the hier- 
oglyphic script continued to survive, either isolated or in formalized 
clusters, until the fourth or even the first century BC. By then, however, 
their value — at least in the case of Psychro - was as symbols with a relig- 
ious or ritual content (Brown 1978, 45; Duhoux 1982, 22). 


Contemporary sources and later tradition link the catastrophes of 1200 


Bc with movements of peoples (“The Return of the Heraclidae,” “the 
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Sea Peoples”) from which arose the later distribution of language 


groups in the Aegean and the eastern Mediterranean (Jakovidis 1974, 
294-7 299-3023 Sakellariou 1975, 24-36). The chances of confirming 
such phenomena are limited or uncertain, since the geographical limits 
of the cultural entities that may be identified in the archaeological 
record do not necessarily correspond to the distribution of the later 
dialects. For example, during the Dark Ages, Argos presents similarities 
to Jonian Athens rather than to the southern Peloponnese, with which 


it shared the same Doric dialect. In sum, the historical course of indi- 


vidual regions was independent of the ethnic or linguistic identity of 


their inhabitants. Thus, in Crete, it 1s possible to observe roughly the 
same developments in social organization and economy in both the 
Steocretan and Doric parts of the island. 

Be that as it may, it would certainly appear that the destructions led 
indeed, in the twelfth century BC to widespread displacement of popu- 
lations, either from the hinterland into the larger settlements or towards 
peripheral zones (like the Ionian islands, Achaea or Crete), the econo- 
mies of which were, perhaps less affected by the collapse. It is in this 
context that the colonization of Cyprus (see 111 .4) must be understood, 
a process that had been completed by the eleventh century BC. This is 
clear from the roasting spit from Paphos with an inscription in the 
Cypriot dialect (Fig. 33) and also from the widespread presence of cul- 
tural features originating in the Aegean tradition (Masson and Masson 
1983; Coldstream 1989, 331-4). The migrations, then, were not the 
cause but rather a secondary symptom of, or contributory factor to, the 


developments. Moreover, their role in forming the linguistic map of 


the first millennium sc is far from clear. A major problem is the loca- 
tion of the Dorians (Coulson 1999, 14 17), 1.¢., the group that tradition 
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Figure 33 Roasting spit with 
an engraved inscnption. 
Kouklia, Paphos, Skales, 
grave 49/16. Eleventh century 


BC 
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claims was responsible for the destruction, although it must be said that 
their supposedly simple material culture would not be easy to identify 


in the archaeological evidence (see 111.1, 111.7, 111.8). Features of 


Balkan or Italic origin, such as the so-called “barbarian” pottery, do not 
appear in numbers great enough to attest the presence of relevant 
compact groups. Besides, they appear well before the catastrophes. 
Disturbance of population was therefore confined to the Mycenaean 
world and its periphery, as regards both the place of origin and the des- 
tination of the migrating groups. The Ionian migration to the coast of 
Asia Minor and of Chalcidice was probably a later phenomenon, since 
it dates to the second half of the eleventh century, and particularly to the 
tenth, when it took in the Cyclades and the Dodecanese (Sakellariou 
1975, 30-3). This was a slow process, in which numerically small 
Sroups took part on a kinship basis. These mixed with the preexisting 
populations and incorporated elements of their culture. As a whole, 
this phenomenon was very different from the colonization movement 
of the eighth century BC,a process based on the organization of the city- 
state, which it reproduced (Snodgrass 1971, 373-4, 416-17). 


The transition to the Dark Ages was a slow process. The new features 
developed gradually, but they did transform the Mycenaean back- 
ground to such an extent that the new cultural framework had very 
little relationship with what had gone before. The features of continu- 
ity with the era that followed are more clearly marked, since the Dark 
Age context developed smoothly and went into the shaping of the 
characteristics of the city-state. So as regards the form and distribution 
of habitation, the transition continued into the seventh century, when 
the agora appeared as the nucleus of the city (Dreros, second half of 
the seventh century Bc). The Dark Ages can therefore be considered 
as the formative period of the culture of archaic and classical Greece. 
At the same time, however, they mark a distinct and comprehensive 
continuum of historical time: their characteristics contrast with those 
of the adjoining periods, which share such features as widespread 
exchanges, a complex and hierarchical social organization and also the 
existence of writing and of representational arts (Snodgrass 1987, 
170-4). 

The negatively charged term Dark Ages is due precisely to the lack 
of evidence for the aforementioned features and presupposes the 
acknowledgment that their existence is desirable for any social forma- 
tion. It would seem, though, that the return to an economy of 
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self-sufficiency and to small-scale social formations was not so much a 
retreat to a lower cultural level as a solution to the problems caused by 
the collapse of the palatial administration and the exchange networks 
of the Bronze Age (Snodgrass 1987, 186-8). . 
The later Grecks retained but few, confused memories of the Dark 
Ages (Snodgrass 1971, 2-20). In the eighth century BC, during the tran- 
sition between the two eras, phenomena such as the widespread circu- 
lation of the epics, the reutilization of Mycenaean tombs or their use as 
places of worship because of their association with mythical heroes, 
express an attempt, on the ideological level, to reconnect with the 
distant and now mythologized Mycenaean past (Coldstream 1977, 
341-56). At the same time, however, they demonstrate the extent of the 
rupture which had occurred with the actual reality of the Dark Ages. 
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17 The introduction of the alphabet 


E. VOUTIRAS 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


The adoption of alphabetic writing is one of the most important inno- 
vations of ancient Greek civilization. But the alphabet was not origi- 
nally invented by the Greeks: the names and shapes of the letters (see 
Fig. 34), as well as the retrograde orientation of the script of the first 
alphabetic inscriptions, leave no doubt that the Greek alphabet is 
closely linked to the northern Semitic scripts of the end of the second 
and beginning of the first millennium Bc which we (following the 
ancients) usually refer to by the general term Phoenician script (see 
11.18). The Greeks of the archaic and classical periods retained the 
memory that their ancestors had received the alphabet from the 
Phoenicians, to whom some of them even attributed the invention of 
writing (Critias fr. 82.9 West, see Text [2]). This tradition, therefore, 
must have a historical nucleus ~ unlike the myths which would have 
Prometheus or Palamedes as the inventor of letters. Herodotus (5.58, 
see Text [1]) links the introduction of alphabetic script in Greece with 


a) 


the arrival from Phoenicia of the mythical King Cadmus. He also pro- 
vides us with the information that the letters of the more Ancient Greek 
alphabets were called Phoenician (qowvaiua), since the Greeks, and 
especially the onians, had been taught them by the Phoenicians (Nenci 
1998). Designations indicating the Phoenician provenance of the Greek 
alphabet are known to us from two other sources: (1) ina public inserip- 
tion from the middle of the fifth century Bc, from Teos, the Greck letters 
are called gown, while the verb owmoyoapéea “to write in 
Phoenician letters” is also used (Herrmann 1981, 11-12); (2) a late 
Archaic public decree from Crete (Fig. 35; see also Text [5] in 111.7) 
tells us of the existence in an (unfortunately unknown - possibly 
Lyktos) town of an office holder called xowimaotas (i.€., pormaotas, 
since the Cretan alphabet did not have a separate symbol, ®, for the 
voiceless aspirate [p"]; see below). A certain Spensithios was appointed 
to this position, and from the description of his duties it appears that 
he was a secretary and archivist, i.e., he had the responsibility of com- 
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Greek Names 
x — 
Aleph.... KK A <A &dpa 
neue nee 99 2904 g Aira 
Gimel... . 4 4 4 _~ 
TH 
_ i ae 2 . = ad, ti yordr) 
Wau..... y 3 E) fai, deyappa 
Zayin I I I fire 
Cheth au Beh a re 
Teth . @ ® @ Gira 
Yod..... Z 2 ‘ / tera 
Kaph. ¥y xaura 
tamed bn v1 4 da(u) pda 
Mem. tv ~ o“ He 
Nun..... $4 “ “ we 
Samekh = i 0, ket (E20) 
Ayin..... fe) fe) re) ob, é (8 puxpor) 
Pes sccce: 4 ‘ q nei (xi) 
Tsade. . n M oav 
Qoph.. Q g 9 Kora 
Resh.... 4 4q 4 ba 
Shin..... w 32 29 bid aa 
Taw sos tx x r > 3G yaw) 
@ get (gi) 
X=X xet (x@) 
yet (yi) 
& (6 neve ) 
Notes: 


1 Phoenician writing was from right to left, likewise the earliest Greek. The letters 
are given in their old retrograde form in cols. 11, HI, LV. 

2 Forms of the Moabite Stone (early nineteenth century BC) with some variant 
forms, put first, of the earliest Byblos inscription (thirteenth century BC). 

3 Reconstructed from a composite of the earliest alphabets of Grete and ‘Thera, 
in which, however, the $ is lacking (only M = 6) and the £ rare. 

‘ Given here in its developed form, as it appears in the standard Greek alphabet. 


The f and ? occur in very early inscriptions, also a form of the san. 


posing and storing the official documents of the city (Jeflery and 
Morpurgo Davies 1970; van Effenterre 1973). Although itis not possible 
to rule out completely another etymology of the terms mentioned (1.¢., 
from owwxovv “red,” the color with which the letters of documents 
inscribed on stone were enhanced), the combined evidence makes the 
connection between Phoenician letters (powvayta yodypata) and the 
Phoenician people almost inevitable. 

It is difficult to set a precise date on the introduction of alphabetic 
script into Greece (see also 11 16, 11.18). According to extant evidence, 
this significant event, unless we are dealing with a long-term process 
(Isserlin 1991, 283-91), must have occurred at the end of the ninth or 
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Figure 34 Comparison of the 
Phoenician and Greek 
alphabets 
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during the first half of the eighth century Bc (Adamasi 
Guzzo 1991, 293 -309; Slings 1998). The oldest known 
Greeks texts in alphabetic script belong to the third 
quarter of the eighth century (see below). Semitic 
scholars have postulated a much earlier date for the 
reception of the alphabet by the Greeks, arguing that 
the shape of certain letters in the oldest Greek inscrip- 

tions corresponds to those of the 


mane ; gi Bt AeA a te bbec /) eleventh century Bc or even earlier in 
Bags Kee 1) AA IRIZ IM OB © northern Semitic scripts. Apart from 
SRR. , t other weaknesses, this view founders 

a on the absence of any indication what- 

Be Rs , soever of the use of alphabetic script 

aR ON in Greece before the eighth century Bc 

4 oe ; nity (for the relevant discussion, see 
2@TM a Heubeck 1979). Other arguments 


Figure 35 Bronze mitra with 
a boustrophedon inscription 
referring to the appointment 
of Spensithios as “recorder” 
(xowtxaoras). Of Cretan 
origin, ca. 500 BC 


have also been advanced for an early 
date (Ruijgh 1997, 1998; refutation 
Slings 1998). The question of whether the Greeks had lost or con- 
sciously abandoned the use of Linear B also remains unanswered (see 
11.5, 11.15, 11.16). It is very likely that the destruction of the palaces led 
to the abandonment of Linear B, which was closely linked to palace 
administration, Nevertheless, the survival into the Hellenistic period of 
a syllabic script in Cyprus which exhibits similarities with Linear B and 
which was used by the Greek colonists arriving on the island from the 
Peloponnese from as early as the twelfth-eleventh centuries BC 
(Karageorghis 1980; Baurain 1991, 406-9; see also Fig. 33 in 11 .16), indi- 
cates that such a system of writing was capable of surviving, despite its 
flaws, outside the context of the Mycenaean palaces (see 11.12, 11.13). 

The designation of origin, Phoenician letters, which the Greeks gave to 
their alphabet shows furthermore that they were aware of the existence 

of other systems of writing, from which they wanted to distinguish the 

one which they finally adopted (Klaffenbach 1957). The hypothesis that 

this designation contrasts the new script with an older one, i.e., Linear 

B, the existence of which might well not have been entirely forgotten 

(Andronikos 1971), would appear to be less probable. 

The Greeks did not adopt any of the known northern Semitic scripts 
in its entirety, but introduced modifications to enable their alphabet to 
record their own language more accurately (see 11.18). This is an addi- 
tional factor that hinders the identification of the particular script 


; 
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which served as the immediate model for the Greek alphabet. This 
alphabet is a comprehensive system in terms of phonology as well 
(Brixhe 1991, 313-56). The most important change was the introduc- 
tion of signs for vowels, without which a written representation of 
Greek would have been exceptionally awkward (if not downright 
impossible). Unlike the Semitic languages, Greek (as an Indo- 
European language) cannot be satisfactorily recorded without marking 
the vowels, because of its inflectional system and the changes to which 
the thematic vowels are subject (Thomas 1992, 55). It is important to 
remember that vowels are also marked in Greek syllabic scripts, that is 
in Linear B (see 11.15) and in the Cypriot syllabary (see 11.12). For the 
vowels, the Greeks chose symbols, most of which, in Phoenician, 
denoted sounds (consonants or semivowels) which did not exist in 
Greek. There were initially five such symbols: ‘alep (> A), he (> E), jod 
(> 1), ‘ajin (> O) and waw (> Y) (see Fig. 34). The first four of these 
retained the place they had in the “Phoenician” alphabet. As for the 
fifth, which denoted the sound [u], it was a variant of the correspond- 
ing “Phoenician” symbol and was placed after the last letter T (taw 
tav), since the Greek alphabet retained the wav in its initial position in 
the form of C or F (to which this letter owes its name of digamma) in 
order to express the labial semivowel [w] which still existed in most 
dialects. The choice of signs which were used to denote the vowels was 
certainly not fortuitous, but was made on the basis of phonological cri- 
teria. The principle of acrophonic naming was applied to all the letters 
of the alphabet (Brixhe 1994 and 11.18 in this volume). 

The adaptation of the “Phoenician” alphabet to the needs of the 
Greek language must have been made by a person or group of persons 
who spoke both languages. It cannot, therefore, be ruled out that the 
reception and adaptation of the “Phoenician” alphabet occurred on the 
coast of Syria and Phoenicia, where (as the excavations at Al Mina, close 
to the mouth of the River Orontes, and elsewhere have shown) there 
were Greek settlements in the ninth and eighth centuries Bc. It is, 
however, equally likely that the location where the alphabet was 
received was in the Aegean region, where the presence of Phoenicians 
is attested in the same period and where objects with Semitic inscrip- 
tions have been found in excavations (c.g., Crete, Samos, and Eretria: 
see Mazarakis-Ainian 2000, 127-30). Recently, the interest of scholars 
has shifted to Euboea (Powell 1991; Marek 1993) ~ principally because 
of the important finds at Lefkandi (see 11.16) from the tenth to 
eighth centuries, and somewhat later at Eretria. These finds confirm 
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Map 2. Kirchhoff’s map: 


alphabets. Amended from 
Kirchhoff 1887 
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Camirus 


Golpehen 


testimonies concerning trading activity and colonization by the 
Euboeans, particularly Chalcidians, at this early period and underscore 
their relations with other Mediterranean peoples, among whom were 
the Phoenicians. 

The problem of the reception of the alphabet is further complicated 
by the existence of local Greek alphabets in the archaic period (Jeffery 
1990). There are clear indications that very early on, soon afier the initial 
adaptation of the “Phoenician” alphabet to the needs of the Greek Jan- 
guage, local variations appeared (independently of dialectal divisions), 
which were retained until the fifth century Bc. The systematic categor- 
ization of local alphabets was carried out by A. Kirchhoff, who used as 
his basic criterion the introduction of additional symbols to denote 
certain consonants in Ancient Greek and demonstrated their geograph- 
ical distribution with the aid ofa map (Kirchhoff 1887, see Map 2). These 
symbols, which were placed after Y are: the voiceless aspirates ® [p*] 
and X [k"], as well as for the cluster [ps]. In this way, the series of 
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ag 


& Jalysus . 
anurs TAY Rhodes 


voiceless aspirates was completed, since the symbol © (tet, Oya) had 
already been adopted for the voiceless aspirated dental {t']. As regards 
the consonant clusters, the symbol Z (zajin, Circ) had already been used 
for {dz] or [zd] and (in certain alphabets) the symbol = (samek, Eei) for 
[ks] (see below). On the basis of these elements, the ancient alphabets 
were divided into three groups, which are usually referred to by the 
colors that were assigned in the Kirchhoff map to the regions where they 
were used: (1) green, (2) red, and (3) blue (Map 2). The “green” alpha- 
bets do not have additional symbols and denote the aspirated conso- 
nants [p"}and [k"] either by the corresponding “plain” ones (11, K) or by 
the use of two letters (ITH, KH), while the cluster [ps] is always T12. The 
“red” alphabets use the symbol ® for [p®], W for {k*] and X for [ks], 
while the symbol € is not used at all. The “blue” alphabets are divided 
into two groups, depending on whether they have the symbols = and 
in order to denote the consonant clusters [ks] and [ps] (“dark blue”) or 
use the combinations of letters XZ and @] respectively (“light blue”). 
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Figure 36 Marble base of the 


monument to Glaucus. 


Thasos 


Pranigo eijti pice 16 
Aemtivew f0eaav dé je ot 
Boévtew maidec 


Tam the monument of 


Glaucus son of Leptines. The 


sons of Brentes erected me 
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The addition of new symbols was a consequence of the need for a 
uniform notation for all the aspirates and certain consonant clusters in 
Greek. On the other hand. however, it is difficult to find a satisfactory 
explanation for the choice of symbols which represent the sibilants in 
the Greek alphabet (Wachter 1989; Jeffery 1990). The Semitic lan- 
guages have more sibilant sounds than Greek. It was therefore natural 
that some adaptation would be necessary in the corresponding 
symbols, of which the “Phoenician” alphabet had four: zajin, which 
denoted the voiced sibilant and which corresponded in shape and 
position to the Greek Cita <Z>; samek, which expressed the voiceless 
sibilant and corresponded in shape and position to the Greek Eel <E>; 
sade <M> which is pronounced [ts] and which the Greeks called odv; 
and sin <W>, which denoted the aspirated sibilant and was given the 
name oiyja (sigma) in Greek, probably under the influence of the word 
orypog “whistle.” The first two symbols retained their shape and posi- 
tion, but changed their name and phonetic value, while the third and 
fourth were used, depending on the alphabet, to denote the same 
sound, the voiceless sibilant. This we learn from Herodotus (1.139, see 
Text [3]), who says that the same letter is called ogv (san) by the 
Dorians and oiyna (sigma) by the Ionians. ‘The distinction made by 
Herodotus is not entirely accurate, since certain Doric regions (such as 
Laconia) used the oiypa (in the form or 4) and not the odv (in the form 
M). What is certain, however, is that these two letters do not coexist in 
any of the archaic alphabets. 

One important innovation as regards the recording of the vowels 
appeared in the alphabets of the Ionian cities in the eastern Aegean. 
The symbol H (het, tye), which denoted aspiration, had no real func- 
tion in the Ionic dialect. since this sound had been lost (see 111.3). So 
this spare letter was used to mark the long open [e:}, differentiating it 
from the short [e] and the long close [e:], which continued to be written 
with the symbol E. In the same way, a new symbol, Q, was created for 
the long open [o:], which was placed at the end of the alphabet, while 
the O continued to denote the short 
[o] and the long close [o:]. It is worth 
noting that in the alphabet of Paros 
(and of its colony Thasos), the 
symbols O and Q were used in the 
opposite way (see Fig. 36). Much later, 
in the fourth century BC, the use of the 
combinations EI and OY (known as 
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the spurious diphthongs) was generally adopted to 
denote [e:] and [o:] respectively. 

The oldest alphabetic inscriptions are retrograde, 
that is, they followed their Semitic models in being 
written and read from night to left (see Figs. 37, 38). But 
from as early as the beginning of the seventh century, 
the Greeks had started to write from left to right, and 
also boustrophedon, i.c., changing direction when they 
reached the end of a line (see Fig. 36). This way of 
writing - known as boustrophedon because it suggests 
the course of oxen ploughing a field - was abandoned 
at the end of the Archaic period. We ought not to 
forget, however, that reading in antiquity was more 
difficult than it is today, since aids such as punctuation 
marks and the division of words were nonexistent 
(Thomas 1992, 92-3; see 11.22, Appendix 1.1). 

A particularly interesting problem is that of the use of 
alphabetic script in Greece in the period immediately 
following its adoption. The oldest texts that have sur- 
vived down to our day are inscriptions engraved on 
pottery of the second half of the eighth century BC (Mazarakis-Ainian 
2000, 119-27). Two of these are metrical and contain dactylic hexameters 
in a language that strongly recalls Homeric epic poetry. The first is 
written on an oinochoe (wine jug) which was found in the Kerameikos, 
the necropolis of ancient Athens, and states that the vessel is the prize in 
a dancing competition (Fig. 37). The second was inscribed on a late geo- 
metric skyphos (drinking-cup) made on Rhodes which was also a grave- 
good (in the grave of a boy twelve to fourteen years old [Buchner and 
Ridgway 1993, 212]) in the necropolis of Pithecusae (today’s island of 
Ischia), a Euboean colony in the Gulf of Naples (Fig. 38). At the begin- 
ning, the text alludes to a mythical object familiar from epic tradition 
(Iliad 11.632-7), the (metal) cup of Nestor; it continues with two dactylic 
hexameter verses which refer to the (clay) cup on which they are written 
and state that whoever drinks from it will experience the love that 
Aphrodite inspires. This poetic formulation can be understood either as 
a convivial jest at a banquet (i.¢., a joke such as were commonly made 
during symposia, i.e., drinking parties), or else as a love charm. 

The examples to which we have referred indicate that alphabetic 
script was used from very early times in order to record poetic language. 
Although it is true that poetic texts are not absent from the written 
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Figure 37 The Dipylon 


oinochoe. 740-720 BC 


hdc viv doyeotbv mavtov 
arahorara rater, 


TOTOAEKA...N 


Whoever now dances most 
nimbly of all the dancers (will 


take the prize) 


aes 


~— 


— 
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Figure 38 ‘The inscription on 
the cup of Nestor. Last 


quarter of eighth century BC 


Néotoods : e[ip]u: ebxotfov] 
: MOTEQLOV’ 

hos & a&<v> tobe MEOL: 
mortegi{] : abtixa xévov 
hipegos harpéoet : 


nakmote[pav]o: “Apoodités. 


fam the drinkworthy cup of 
Nestor. 

Whoever drinks from this 
cup, at once 

the desire of beautifully 
crowned Aphrodite 

shall seize. 


Trans. R. Thomas 
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fOTVT) \_ monuments of older civilizations, the 
: use of the Greek script from the very 
beginning for the recording of short 
poems written in the dialect of epic 
poetry and in dactylic hexameters but 


referring to events of everyday life was 
a new feature which distinguished Greek civilization from those of the 
eastern Mediterranean and Mesopotamia. This observation, however, 
is not sufficient in itself to support a romantic theory, which has recently 
cometo the fore again (Powell 1991), that the main purpose for the adop- 
tion of the alphabetic script by the Greeks was to write down important 
poems, in particular the Homeric epics. This theory is founded on the 
unproven assumption that the I lomeric epics are the oldest Greek texts 
(see also 111.9). However, despite the widely held view that at least the 
Iliad dates back to the eighth century Bc, there are serious indications 
that the poem, at least in the form in which it has come down to us, was 
composed in about the middle ofthe seventh century orevenalittle later 
(Taplin 1992; West 1995)- Conclusions deriving from study of the 
orthography of the Homeric epics also point in the same direction 
(Erbse 1994). We know that the Homeric texts which circulated in clas- 
sical times were written in the [onic alphabet. Their widespread distri- 
bution and the fact that they formed the basis of school education were, 
very probably, the reason for the eventual adoption of the Lonic alphabet 
by all Greeks (Goold 1960). Itis more than likely that the Homeric epics 
were written from the beginning in this alphabet and were subject there- 
after to no more than a few orthographical adaptations (Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf 1884). In any case, there is no indication of a systematic 
transcription ofthe Homeric epics fromanolderalphabetinto the Ionic. 
We must therefore accept that they were written down after the lonic 
alphabet (including the use of <H> and <Q> took its final shape, most 
probably in the seventh century BC. 

In conclusion, we should note that it is not easy to determine with 
any certainty the reasons which led the Greeks, some four centuries 
after the abandonment of syllabic Linear B (in other words, in probably 
ca. 800 BC. or a little later) to create a new alphabet on the basis of 
“Phoenician” (i.e., northern Semitic) script. It is also difficult to evalu- 
ate the contribution of the Phoenicians themselves to this process, 
though it appears to have been important (Burkert 1984). Existing evi- 
dence confirms that from the beginning Greek writing was used for 
multiple purposes: marking or protection of ownership of an object, 
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the keeping of accounts and archives, exchange of messages and the 
recording of various kinds of texts, especially poetic ones. Fromas early 
as the beginning of the seventh century BC we encounter monumental 
inscriptions ofa variety of types. Another important aspect is that these 
texts were written down in order to be spoken aloud. The link between 
alphabetic script and oral discourse therefore remained close (see also 
11.22). It is not coincidental that the ancients almost always read aloud 
(Thomas 1992, 63-4). It should be stressed, however, that the multifac- 
eted use of writing by the ancient Greeks, in public and private life, 
especially from the end of the archaic period and thereafter, is one of 


the most characteristic features of their culture. 


Selected texts 
[1] Herodotus 5.58 Hude 


OLSE Poivines od tor of odv Kad tXOPEVOL, TOV OAV oi Pepvgaior, dha te 
MOAACL OLANOAVTES TAVTIY THY ZOONY Zoryyayoy SiSaoxdhua éc tobs “EdAnvag xa 
1 zai yoopata, Ox Zovta moiv “EdAnoL de pol Soxéetv, TEMTA pev rotor xa 
Gxavriec yotwvtar Poivnes’ peta 5é ZESVOV noofaivovtos Ga TH @ovy 
netéfakov xai TOY OvOpov TOV YOCppatwv. meoroixeoy dé a~pras TA TOMAG TOV 
YWOQWV TODTOY TOV yoovoy “Exayvov “Loves ot nagakapovtes dvday{] TAO THY 
Powinwv t4 YOarpPata, [LeTAQOVOPIGAVTES OPEWY ddlya EY OEWVTO, LQEMPEVOL dé 
Epatiaay, doomeg xai TO dixaov Epeoe, EGAYAYOVTOV Mowinwy éc Thy Hada, 


Powunijia xexajobae. 


These Phoenicians who came with Cadmus (of whom the Gephyreans were a 
part) at their settlement in this country, among many other kinds of learning, 
brought into Hellas the alphabet which had hitherto been unknown, as | 
think, to the Greeks; and presently as time went on the sound and the form of 
the letters were changed. At this time the Greeks who dwelt round them for 
the most part were lonians; who, having been taught the letters by the 
Phoenicians, used them with some few changes of form, and in so doing gave 
to these characters (as indeed was but just, seeing that the Phoenicians had 
brought them into Hellas) the name of Phoenician. 


(Trans. A. D. Godley) 


{2| Critias, fr. B2.9 West 
Poivines & NLEOV youppat GdeEiboya. 


The Phoenicians invented letters, those helpers of discourse. 


(Trans. J. M. Edmonds) 
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[3] Herodotus 1.139 Hude 


Kai tode ddho og bide ouptértone yiveoOa, to Tégoac Hev atods LEANOE, 
NEag pévtor od. te ovvonatd age evra Spota toiot o@pac. xai i 
Leyahongenein teheut@ot mavta é¢ THUTO ORLA, Td Am@tées tev adv xahéovor, 
“loves 5é oiypa. 


There is another thing which always happens among them; we have noted it 
though the Persians have not: their names, which agree with the nature of their 
persons and their nobility, all end in the same letter, that which the Dorians 
call san, and the Ionians sigma. (Trans. A. D. Godley) 


| 
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18 History of the alphabet: Some 
guidelines for avoiding 
oversimplification 


C. BRIXHE 


TRANSLATED BY J. KONIORDOS 


1 


“The future, it seems to me, is in the hands of the epigraphists.” Thus 
A. Panayotou (2000, 184) recently concluded a review of the difficulties 
raised by the theses of B. Powell (1991a, 1991b). Mere common sense? 
Only in appearance: in fact, it is an implicit manifestation of the purest 
form of positivism, which believes that the scientific process boils down 
to registering “facts as they present themselves” (Bourdieu 2002, 96). 
Now, as G. Bachelard says (1938, 9), “primary evidence is not a funda- 
mental truth.” Of course the archaeologist or epigraphist supplies 
“facts”: a date, for example, or a shape. But that is just the beginning: 
after that comes observation, reflection, criticism. Does a geologist just 
climb down into a gravel pit to count stones and describe their colors 
(an attitude mocked by Darwin, cf. Finley 1981, 84)? “The four-barred 
sigma” ona graffito from Pithecusae (second half of the eighth century) 
is “remarkable at that period” (Dubois 1995, 30, no. 4) only if one 
forgets the probable ancestry of the symbol (the Canaanite stn). In 
reality, it is the three-barred sigma (an evolved shape, already prevalent 
in the Archaic period) that challenges the exegete. “There is no science 
except in what is hidden” (Bachelard, quoted by Bourdieu 2002, 97). 
Alas, save for certain rare exceptions, researchers interested in the 
history of the alphabet are poorly equipped to go beyond appearance. 
They are almost all Hellenists or Semitists who reduce this history toa 
téte-a-téte between Greeks and Semites and who, moreover, never take 
the trouble fully to master the other’s province: Hellenist and Semitist 
remain stubbornly ensconced each in his own field. And above all, they 
are almost exclusively philologists, that is, pre-Saussurian linguists 
ignorant of what a language is and how it functions, of what happens 
when two languages come into contact (as in the case when a system of 
writing is transferred from one language to another), and of what are the 
relations between written and oral language. Rather than enumerate the 
multiple wanderings that have been observed. I would like to return to 
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or even to blaze certain trails, in the light of current archaeological and 
linguistic knowledge. 


2 Date 


On account of the importance of the site, the extent of the excavations 
carried out over more than half a century and the quality of the 
American team of archaeologists, Gordium, the Phrygian capital, is 
central to the study of Iron Age Anatolia. 

Traditionally, the destruction of the city has been linked to the 
Cimmerian invasion and assigned to the end of the eighth century or 
the beginning of the seventh. It was also accepted that a considerable 
period passed between destruction and reconstruction. 

However, radio-carbon dating of new samples taken from the 
destruction level shows that the catastrophe occurred between 830 and 
800 Bc. The necessary confirmation process will be a lengthy one, but 
initial recalibrations have indeed situated the date of destruction at 
about 800. Moreover, a revision of the stratigraphic, architectural, and 
artefactual data indicates that reconstruction began very soon after 


destruction. Finally, dendrochronology has recently pushed the date of 


the Midas Mound (MM) back to 740 (+4/—7) (initial syntheses by 
Voigt et al. 2001, DeVries et al. 2003, and Brixhe 2002, 25-8). 

These revisions, as we shall see, have definitively scuppered the 
hypothesis ofa late date for the adoption of the alphabet by the Greeks, 
and they reopen the debate on the relation between the Greek and the 
Phrygian alphabets. 


2.1 Initial checks affirm that graffiti G-104, ~237 and -249 (as num- 
bered in Brixhe and Lejeune 1984) date immediately after the catas- 
trophe, in other words at the beginning of the eighth century, or a full 
fifty years before the first assuredly Greek documents. On the other 
hand, the five graffiti on vases found in the MM (G-105 to -109) are now 
seen as contemporary with these latter. 

Modestas they are, the three graffiti now regarded as the oldest are full 
of information: two of them are dextrograde, the sign for [i(:)] is already 
rectilinear, the Semitic “aleph and sin are erect, and the latter has either 
three or an indeterminate number of segments. Compared to the 
Canaanite lamed, the symbol for [I] has already seen its lateral appendage 
move from bottom right to upper left (sinistrograde orientation). G-249 
may also present the additional sign Y (value ?). In brief, this script is 
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totally autonomous with regard to the Canaanite model: it already has a 
long history of its own. There is, naturally, nothing to permit the assigna- 
tion of a precise date to the adaptation. (Whatever the case, the Greek 
world did not remain without writing for as long as is generally imagined. 
Moreover,ina Greek-speaking area like Cyprus there was no break of con- 
tinuity in the use ofwriting.) Itis simply obvious thatthe Phrygians’ adop- 
tion of the alphabet had not just recently occurred at the beginning of the 
eighth century. The emergence of their epigraphy, then, must have corre- 
sponded merely to the progress of literacy within the population, and 
perhaps chiefly to the expansion of the domains in which writing was uti- 
lized: limited at first to economic uses (royal administration, commercial 
transactions, on perishable media), it now moved into the private domain 


(owners’ marks on vases, time-resistant media). 


2.2 The fragility of early writing materials seems to be the only way to 
explain why there should be no written documents from an active society 
like Ionia prior to the second quarter of the seventh century, a date 
doubtless long after the arrival of the alphabet. (What would be known 
of Mycenaean writing [see 11.15, 111.2] if the clay tablets had not been 
hardened by palace fires? Think, too, of Cyprus [see 11.11, 11.12, 11.13], 
where there is no discontinuity between the Bronze Age and the Iron 
Age: the first document [the spit of Opheltas] appears between 1050 and 
g50 and the next probably not until the eighth century.) One should 
therefore be wary of advancing a priort the precedence of Phrygian doc- 
umentation compared to Greek in order to challenge automatically the 
dependence, heretofore admitted, of the Phrygian abecedarium with 
regard to the Greek. (The nature of the support media also explains why 
the first Greek documents of any density are poetry; it would be danger- 
ous, and childish, to draw the conclusion that the chief end of the alpha- 
bet was to give written form to the epic (Powell’s thesis): would the 
Phrygians have adopted writing just for the pleasure of inscribing their 
names on vases, which, as often as not, were of no value?) 

Given our present knowledge, we will confine ourselves to making a 


few observations: 


¢ Where the phonetics and the phonology of the two languages coin- 
cided, the signs used are identical: the same shapes for a, b, g,d and 
so on; the same splitting of waw; the same vowel symbols. While the 
historical interdependence between the two systems of writing is 


evident, we cannot deduce which is the borrower. 
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The presence, in all Greek repertories, of a @-like sign (< Semitic 
tét), unknown in Phrygian, seems to indicate a direct contact 
between the Greeks and the Phoenicians. But appearances can be 
misleading. It is true that Phrygian has no aspirated consonants, But 
it is possible that this sign, whose name could only be perceived by 
the two peoples with an initial ¢ (cf. below §§3.1 and 3-3), could, ini- 
tially, have functioned as a doublet of T (cf. the Theran grapheme of 
OH for ©, see Brixhe 1991, 341; 1994, 84; and below §3.2): could it, 
after that, have become specialized in Greek and have been elimi- 
nated in Phrygian? Therefore, this point is not necessarily an indi- 
cation of the autonomy of the Greek alphabet and its possible 
historic priority, 

Lejeune (1969, 39 -46) saw elsewhere a proof that adaptation came ini- 
tially from Greek: for a long time the Phrygians would have had only 
one sign, |, with which to note /i(:)/, /j/, the glide after /i(:)/ in hiatus 
and the second element in diphthongs containing 7. It would not have 
been until the sixth century that they directly borrowed the Semitic 
Jod in its simplified form (1, in either orientation) for the articulation 
of}, the sign remaining unknown in an epigraphic region like Pteria 
and being optional elsewhere. The early singleness of the symbol | 
Lejeune saw as proof that the alphabet had been borrowed by that one 
of the two languages ~ that is, Greek — that had lost its phoneme /j/. 
Having discussed this question at length elsewhere (1991, 351-4; 1995, 
103-11), I shall not return to the chronology of Phrygian documents 
likely to attest the sign V before the sixth century: I shall wait for the 
confirmations mentioned above to do that. In the meantime, I shall 
simply underline the existence in Greek of two votas, one serpentine 
(4) and the other rectilinear (|). General opinion sees the second as 
derived from the first by successive alterations. Now, (a) no interme- 
diary shape is known, and (6) we have just seen that at the beginning 
of the eighth century | is already in place in Phrygian. Taking the 
Semitic model into account, the most reasonable scenario would 
suggest that the repertories did, indeed, initially have available a single 
sign: not |, but the avatar of the simplified Semitic jod (1 [2 <4); 
perhaps just as waw could be used for /u(:)/ and /w/, this sign could 
be used with vowel and semi-consonantal values. (There is, indeed, a 
real possibility that in an earlier stage the writing system used a single 
sign with different variants for these segments, before allotting one of 
the variants to /u(:)/: as the first additional letter, it would be placed 
after T.) Then, at some time prior to the first documents we have, one 
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of the two languages might, for the vowel articulation, have created a 
second sign out of the existing one, by amputating its lateral append- 
ages: <I>. Now in Greek [j] was not even a combinatory variant, but 
a simple glide accompanying a combinatory variant. Of the two lan- 
guages, the one for which this creation fulfilled an actual need was 
Phrygian, which still possessed a phoneme [j/. The presence, in the 
Greek repertories, of two fotas could therefore be a Phrygian contri- 
bution to the elaboration of our alphabet. (Perhaps under the 
influence of Greek, the primitive polyvalence of 1. was transferred to 
the new, simpler, shape, so that the former situation continued to 
some extent to apply: the use of two different signs for /i(:)/ and /j/ was 
never obligatory.) 


2.3 There is perhaps another Phrygian contribution to the Greek 
alphabet, this one of more limited scope. Phrygian had a sign T (variant 
Tat Gordium, Bogazkéy, and Dorylaeum), eventually corresponding to 
‘T with a diacritic and probably denoting a palatal (¢ or ’) or an affricate 
(ts). It is first attested in G-105 (ca. 740 BC). The kinship of this symbol 
with the Ionian sampi (doubtless with the same function) seems 
evident: T as letter, T/T as numeral. Its first occurrence is in an abece- 
darium inscribed on a vase found on Samos (Jeffery 1990, 471 Ia and pl. 
79-7). As the latest arrival, this symbol was given the last place in the 
alphabet (as the numeral “go0”). In the penultimate position (with a 
numerical value of “800”) is Q, which appears for the first time, at the 
turn of the eighth and seventh centuries, on a Parian graffito on Delos 
(Guarducci 1967, 101 and 159-60). We have no direct evidence for 
writing in Tonia in the eighth century, and we observed above that it 
could be dangerous to draw hasty conclusions from the silences of epig- 
raphy. However, chronology apart, the spread of the sign Tr in 
Phrygian, present in almost all epigraphic regions (from Dascylium to 
‘Tyana), could argue for an Ionian borrowing from the Phrygians, at a 
date that it would of course be hazardous to try to specify. (The sign was 
doubtless also imported by the Lydians, with the same ora similar value. 
For the question as a whole, see Brixhe 1952, 216-38, and 1995, 111.) 


2.4 The intrusion of the Phrygians into the debate should take no one 


by surprise. 


* Apart from the aspirates, the phonetic and phonological require- 
ments of their language were the same as those of Greek, and they 
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must have heard (cf. below 3.1) the names of the Canaanite letters in 
the same way as the Greeks. 

¢ Atan early date, they had opportunity for regular contact with the 
Greeks: to the south-east, in Cilicia (unquestionably one of the cru- 
cibles of the alphabet), to the north-west, in Hellespontine Phrygia 
(cf. Brixhe 1996a). To the west, neither Lydia (see v.7) nor Caria (see 
v.5) constituted an obstacle to relations with the Greeks: witness 
Midas’ dedication of a throne at Delphi and his marriage with the 
daughter ofa king of Aeolic Cyme (Brixhe 1995, 104). 

¢ Above all, it should be remembered that at the time when the alpha- 
bet was being developed, Phrygia was on the way to becoming the 
great power in Anatolia. The excavations and revisions currently 
under way will no doubt show that this rise began very early, in the 
tenth century. There can be no doubt that the adoption of alphabetic 
writing is linked to the political and economic changes the country 
was then undergoing. 


Phrygian epigraphy therefore imposes an early date (beginning of 


the ninth century, if not before) for the adaptation of Phoenician 
writing, reveals a land route for its penetration and suggests a 
Greek-Phrygian collaboration. 


3 Asingle man ata single time? 


The chronology that now forces itself upon us naturally ruins the 
hypothesis, frequently debated since Powell, of the adaptation of 
Phoenician writing to Greek as a vehicle to transmit Homer. 

There is a second postulate that can no longer stand up to a truly lin- 
guistic analysis of the facts: earlier than Powell, taken up by him and 
winning wide acceptance, it affirms that this adaptation was the work 
of “a single man at a single time” (Powell 1991b, 359). 

[tis nourished by a fantasy that will always be popular, the “family tree” 
conceptthat assumes a single source for everything, and it rests essentially 
onthe alleged “arbitrariness” of the allocation of Canaanite signs to Greek 
vowels: it is impossible, the reasoning goes, that chance should have had 
the same effect on different individuals in different places; the alphabet 
must therefore have been created by a single man ata single time, with the 
corollary ofa single diffusion point (an argument made clear and explicit 
in, for example, Guarducci 1967, 75, and Powell iggib). 

I treated these problems at length in 1991 and 1994. I shall give no 
more than the essential of the debate here, referring to those publica- 
tions for the details. 
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3.1 From the Semites, whose writing, let us remember, noted only the 


consonants (but one must not overestimate their timid attempts at 
vocalization, cf. Brixhe 1994, 82), the Greeks (or the Greeks and the 
Phrygians) borrowed: (a) the order of the letters; (b) their names, which 
were significant in Canaanite but ceased to be so in Greek; (c) the prin- 
ciple of acrophony, which links the initial sound of the name of the sign 
to its value. 

Mechanical association ofa value to a shape in a fixed order consti- 
tuted, for learning purposes, a remarkable mnemonic device. 

But from that point on, ina context of spontaneous bilingualism (the 
protagonists not being linguists) borrowing was not a simple technical 
transfer operation. It had to be bound by the rules that govern any 
contact between one language and another (cf. Weinreich 1974). Now it 
is a fact that one “hears” another language with the phonology of one’s 
own. Where the two phonologies agree, the passage from one to the 
other poses no problem. Where they do not, the phoneme in question 
is assimilated to the closest phoneme in one’s own language: a Greek 
will assimilate to his own /u/ sound the /y/ and the /1/ of Turkish 
(pasturma ~ [pastur'mas], diinya ~ [du'nas]); he will hear the French 
/3/ (gilet ~ [zi’le]) as [z], ete. Sometimes, especially in the case of laryn- 
geal and pharyngeal consonants, my own language prevents me from 
“hearing” the other’s phoneme, which disappears in the process of 
hearing and reproduction: for an unschooled French-speaker, who 
cannot hear the initial /h/ that does not occur in French, the English 
words hair and air, hail and ale, harm and arm become homophones. 

Canaanite symbols would therefore have been transferred into 
Greek from Phoenician not as Phoenician was pronounced by native 


speakers but as heard by a Greek ear. 


3.2 The consonantal structure of Semitic writing simplified the task of 
its adapters only when there was agreement between the two languages. 


Where there was discord, things were more complicated. Canaanite’s 
three mute sibilants, /s/ ( samekh), /s/ (M sade) and /8/ (W sin), could 
have been heard by a Greek listener only as [s]: a look at the list of Greek 
borrowings from any Semitic language is proof enough. This confusion 
led to equal confusion between the shapes and the names of the letters, 
which explains our difficulties in understanding the names of sigma and 
san (for an attempted explanation see Brixhe 1991, 329-34; and 1994, 
84-6). The three symbols were probably initially concurrent (all three of 


them exist, in the expected position, in the “Etruscan” abecedarium on 
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the Marsiliana Tablet, which is undoubtedly of Greek origin, with its 
three additional letters after Y), before specialization (¥ for ks perhaps by 
simplification ofa digraph like X¥; cf. its value of sin the palaeo-I Tispanic 
scripts of the southeast) or elimination (san M). (If the evidence that we 
have for zayin [zeta] is added to the file, it is evident that in this disputed 


sector the uniformity of usage in the Greek world — which is another of 


the arguments that Powell [1991b] uses to support his “a single man at a 
single time” thesis - was in some cases acquired very late. As for the 
names of the letters, they may have fluctuated considerably during the five 
or six centuries preceding their first attestation: Herodotus 1.139, for oav 
and oiyya, I believe [see also above 3-2 the case of T/O].) 


3.3 The same consonantal structure of Canaanite writing also 
deprived the Greeks of the minimum vowel notation they required (cf. 
the Mycenaean and Cypriot syllabaries). 

Reading a modern exegesis generally leaves one with the impression 
that, in this area, the allocation ofa sign to a sound was, as often as not, 
quite arbitrary (cf. above 3). Ifa given symbol, used by the Phoenicians 
for a laryngeal or pharyngeal consonant, was used for a Greek vowel, 
this ~ they say ~ was because the Greeks did not have the correspond- 
ing phoneme and the said symbol was therefore available. Even for fi(:)/ 
and /u(:)/, where the principles for assigning are more evident, the evi- 
dence tends to be simply noted without further clarification (thus 
Heubeck 1979, go). 

In reality, the vocalization of writing as it occurred was mechanically 
suggested by the cumulative effect of the names of the letters, the rules 
governing contacts between languages and the acrophony: “Whats the 
name of this letter?” the Greek asked the Phoenician, who replied 
“aleph” (I am using here the conventional Hebrew transliteration 
established by Joiion [1923] 1965, in the knowledge that we have only 
an approximate idea of these names, indirectly through the intermedi- 
ary of Greek and Hebrew). But the Greek heard as [a] the initial sound 
of the word (for the approximate morphological integration of the 
names of the letters into Greek, see Brixhe 1991, 333) and, by virtue of 
the relation between this initial sound and the value of the shape in 
question, he had a symbol for the vowels of the tmbre a. The same can 
be shown for hé, heard as [e] and assigned to /e(:)/, and for jod, per- 
ceived as [ij6-] and assigned to /i(:)/. In this last case, the articulatory 
and functional links between /i(:)/ and jj/, respectively, must also have 
played a role, and the same links between /u(:)/ and /w/ were doubtless 
a determinant in the fate of waw. It is only the assignment of ‘ayin 
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(notation of a voiced pharyngeal, equally inaudible to a Greek ear) to 
the timbre o that might appear to contradict these conclusions. In 
reality, ‘ayin designated the “eye” and, probably because its shape is 
immediately associated with the object so designated, it was doubtless 
the only one to be translated: all the Greek words for “eye” begin with 
0. 1 do not know which was chosen, but the acrophonic principle in this 
instance supplied the Greeks with a sign for o. This heterogeneous 
name, the only one with a meaning, came to be replaced by the more 
functional terms t6 6, 16 ov, later. 10 3 WWxKOOV. 

Whether aspiration was lost in certain dialects before or after the 
adoption of the alphabet, the same acrophonic principle explains the 
consonantal or vocalic use of het: [he/e(:)ta] for some, [e/e(:)ta] for the 
others, giving the former a sign for h and the latters a sign for ¢/e(:). 
Later, this same rule, extended to the first syllable of the name, allows 
us to understand the use of devocalized written forms like HPAKAES 
or HPME® for Heoaxdéc (Heaxdijc) and Heonic (Eopijs) (see the 
examples collected by Wachter (1991, 49 -80), which show that the 
feature did not concern only H). 

The assignment of vowel signs owes nothing to chance or to the 
whim of some individual who, having on the one hand a set of “avail- 
able” signs and on the other a set of vowels requiring signs, paired 
them at random. (Certain exegetes, it is true, do try to eliminate this 
random element to some extent, by invoking the effects of acrophony; 
but since they do not cross-check these effects against the mechanisms 
set in play by the contact between the languages, they fail to compre- 
hend the detail of the transfer process. Thus Heubeck [1979, go] 
affirms that “as it is well known” the signs for [a/, /e/, and /o/ reflect 
“the use of the acrophonic principle.” He does not explain his “as it is 
well known”, and in fact immediately adds: “It is remarkable that, here 
at least, the use of the “Glep sign for /a/ and of the ‘ajin-sign for /o/ is in 
no way self-evident.”) 

The same causes always having the same effects. this vocalization 
could intervene everywhere in the same manner, and to draw from this 
an argument in favor of the thesis of “a single man ata single time” is to 
be totally unaware of the mechanisms of the transfer, 


4 Aswarm of local variations 


As Greek epigraphy progressively emerges everywhere, notably 
according to the accidents of archaeological excavation and of the sup- 


porting media, we observe a swarm of local variations. 
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What we saw in 3.1 and 3.3 shows that the only sector where there is 
unity in the Greek world is that of the vowels and permits a justifiable 
belief in a multiplicity of contributors and of centers of diffusion, given 
what we know of the world at that time. 

The observations recorded in 3.2, on the other hand, explain the 
fluctuations in the consonantal domain. 

In this sector — and this is to some extent true for the vowels as well 
~ the process of transfer was not simple. The end results observed from 


the eighth century onwards must undoubtedly have required a host of 


experimentations and trials and errors, of which we can in fact get an 
occasional glimpse (see 2.2 and 3.2). 

But there are a number of other factors, which may confirm those 
already noted, and which I shall merely enumerate, that may have 


favored local divergences: 


¢ The span of time over which the process of elaboration took place: 
one century? Two? We have seen, in the evidence of palaeo- 
Phrygian, that at the beginning of the eighth century the alphabet 
already had a long history. 

* The diversity of phonological situations: at the beginning of the first 
millennium, the classical dialect geography was just beginning to 
take shape. But the regional variations were doubtless already very 
significant: certain “dialects” lacked or had lost the affricate /ts/ (< 
+t), *kj, etc.). Of those possessing that phoneme, some, like Cretan 
(see 111.7), which retained this articulation until the Hellenistic 
period (Brixhe 1996b, 93-110), would remain content with an 
approximation; others would create or adopt a special sign (as was 
the case with Ionia and Pamphylia). 

© The evolution of the language during the phase of elaboration: in the 
historic period, the elimination of /ts/ Jed, in Ionia, to the abandon- 
ing of sampi. There is no reason why the period of elaboration 
should not have known other phonetically dictated eliminations or 
reassignments. This age was, in actual fact, marked by decisive 
changes (compensatory lengthenings, reduction of the labiovelar 
stops, etc.). The koppa (?), for example, was perhaps assigned to the 
labiovelars at an early stage, and it may be that it was on the occasion 
of their reduction to bilabials that one of its variants (®) eventually 
denoted /ph/ (see Brixhe 1991, 340-4; 1994, g2). 

¢ The dynamics of the writing system itself: the assignment of H, in 
Ionia, to the notation of */e:/ imposes the creation of omega to note 
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the corresponding posterior vowel, */s:/. The specialization of a 
symbol for /ps/ clearly derives from the use ofa sign for /ks/. 

* Finally, the hazards of transmission, whether direct (from 
Phoenician to Greek) or indirect (from Greek to Greek), across a 


world geographically and politically fragmented. 


The more or less official influence of “schools,” and later, when the 
city-states got hold of writing, of “chancelleries,” must very soon have 
been superimposed over the process. But in that sort of context, 
attempts at standardization had little chance of going beyond the limits 
of the local community, and a multiplicity of indigenous alphabets per- 
sisted for a long ume. 

It would take the weight of two imperialisms (the Athenian and the 
Macedonian), the shattering of the framework of the city-state and the 
beginnings of linguistic unity in the Greek world to establish, in 
the fourth century, a unified writing system (occasionally with the solid 
resistance of certain local signs, for example the use of W and VI in 
Pamphylia right up to around the beginnings of our era), and with ita 


standard orthography. 
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CH. VELIGIANNI-TERZI 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


The time period from the start of the second colonization (see also 11.16) 
unul the beginning of the hostilities with Persia (ca. 750-500 BC) is char- 
acterized by two important historical phenomena. The first was the foun- 
dation of colonies and the expansion of the area within which ancient 
Greek civilization evolved (see Map 3). The second had to do with the 
political and social developments in the Greek cities (see Map 4). 

The written word was directly linked to the historical developments 
of the time. In the first place, the general implementation of alphabetic 


writing (see 11.17) facilitated the use of the written word ina variety of 


areas, while, conversely, the conditions of the age contributed to the 
increased employment of the written word and defined its historical 
character. 

The historical character of the poetry of the age is linked to the direct 
or indirect participation of the authors in the events of the time. 
Hesiod, for example (ca. 700 BC) expresses his dissatisfaction with the 
way in which the nobles were exercising power. Archilochus took part 
in the colonization of Thasos (ca. 650 BC). Tyrtaeus was involved in the 
second Spartan war against Messenia (after 650 BC). Solon legislated as 
archon in 594/3 Bc and this experience was expressed in his poems, 
too. 

The contents of inscriptions also followed historical developments. 
All kinds of public and private documents are represented. Moreover, 
the inscriptions had already acquired a standard form depending on 
their contents (law, treaty, dedication, epitaph). Metrical form was used 
in dedications and epitaphs. Prose dominated in public documents and 


also in the recently developed genre of systematic geography and of 


genealogy (Hecataeus of Miletus, end of the sixth century BC). 

The political and social developments in the Greek cities generally 
followed along the same lines. Kingship had been replaced by an aristo- 
cratic system of government in which power was exercised by nobles. 
‘These were a numerically small population group, the main character- 
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istics of which were their lineage and their land holdings. Adminis- 
tration in the aristocratic system of government rotated, with nobles 
holding office on a yearly basis. The highest of these offices was that of 
archon (agxwv), the name of whom was also given to the year of his ste- 
wardship in each city. For this reason, records were kept with the names 
of the eponymous archons (éxevupot digxovtes) (such as, for example, the 
lists of archons in Athens and ephors [&pogor] in Sparta). The term 
Baowevc was thereafter used for the monarch — where the institution had 
been retained ~ or, where it had been abolished, asa title of a magistrate 
(as in Athens, for example). The older, Mycenaean term dva§ (see 11.15, 
111.2), which in Homer is used as an alternative to Baowrets, often 
occurred in dedications referring to gods (c.g., Poseidon, Apollo, Zeus, 
Heracles). 

The aristocratic system of government was unstable, in the first place 
because personal political ambitions created rivalries, which often pro- 
duced aberrant administrations, i.e. tyrannies. Besides, the right of the 
nobles to exercise power was questioned by the common people. The 
demand for the participation of all members of society in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs was rooted mainly in reforms in the military (the 
phalanx of hoplites), and also in the economic rise of other population 
groups through their commercial activities. This trend towards the 
unification of the citizen body took a different form and occurred at 
different times from city to city, but in every case was achieved through 
legislative arrangements through which the institutional relations were 
defined. 

The archaic period is the age of the great legislators (e.g., Draco in 
Athens ca. 624 Bc) and of legal adjustments and reforms. The old 
common law was now written and supplemented with new regulations 
in accordance with the needs of the times. In the cities, the organiza- 
tional institutions of the state and society were gradually being born, as 
were the forms of worship of the deities. It is for this reason that most 
of the public inscriptions from the archaic period are laws. 

The oldest law with state regulations is the Great Rhetra of Sparta, 
which has, however, been transmitted only indirectly — by Plutarch in 


Lycurgus (6). Laws written on stone are preserved from the second half 


of the seventh century onwards. The first of these which has survived 
intact is the law of Dreros (Crete) concerning the main office of the city, 
that of the cosmos (xdoj0¢; Meiggs and Lewis 2; 650-600 BC). For the 
first time, in this law, the resolution is prefixed with an invocation to a 
god, and the polis (x6)1c) is mentioned as the institution which made 
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the resolution. In the law of Chios (Meiggs and Lewis 8; 575-550 BC) 
there is the first reference to a popular council (ori, Snpooin), consist- 
ing of fifty elected members from each tribe, who worked in coopera- 
tion with the deme (Sins). The law of a city in Locris concerning the 
distribution of new land (Meiggs and Lewis 13; perhaps 525-500 BC), 
apart from information about the land, the law of inheritance and the 
institutions, also contains curses (agai) against those who contravene 
the regulations. ‘The first sacred law comes from Tiryns (SEG xxx, 
380; end of the seventh century BC). The laws of the archaic period are 
of added importance because special vocabulary and technical terms 
are recorded in them. ; 

The gradual formation of the archaic polis was also apparent in the 
field of religion and in public dedications to divinities. Finally, with the 
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gradual liberation from the nobles and the formal recognition of the 
body of citizens, all members of society were given opportunities for 
activity. This contributed to the development of the self-esteem and 
abilities of individuals and increased personal creativity and initiative. 
This provides an explanation for the large number of private inscrip- 
tions from this period, such as those on gravestones, the signatures of 
artists and dedications to gods. The inscriptions are of special impor- 
tance, because the votive inscriptions, on the one hand, contain per- 
sonal names, the names and epithets of divinities and feasts (see Figs. 
39. 40), while those on gravestones refer to relatives, friends, and com- 
panions, causes of death, the virtues of the deceased and professions. 
Colonies were founded in the following regions: on the northern 
shores of the Aegean, in the Thracian Chersonese, from the shores at 
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the entry to the Hellespont as far as the straits of the Bosporus and the 
Black Sea coast; in Egypt (Naucratis) and on the coast of Libya; in 
Southern Italy (Magna Graecia), in Sicily and the neighboring islands, 
on the coast of Gaul, and the eastern shores of Spain. 

The foundation of colonies initially resulted in the spread of the 
Greek language to the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. The arrival of 
Greeks in these new areas coincided with the earliest inscriptions 
in Greek territories generally. The oldest inscription from colonial ter- 
ritory (Nestor’s cup: Meiggs and Lewis 1; 750-725 BC) comes from the 
oldest colony in the West, the island of Pithecusae, which was founded 
by Chalcis and Eretria in Euboea Ca. 750-725 BC (see 11.17). Nestor’s 
dedication is written in the Euboean alphabet (see Fig. 38). 

The initiative for the foundation of colonies came from cities whose 
population belonged toa variety of Greek tribes (Ionians, Aeolians,and 
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Dorians from mainland Greece, the islands of the Aegean and the 
western shores of Asia Minor, and also Achaeans from the 
Peloponnese). But since every colony took from its mother city its 
alphabet and language, local alphabets and dialects were transmitted to 
the colonies. On the other hand, the spread of local dialects in the col- 
onies led to the partial differentiation of the colonial dialects. The 
reasons were distance, the fact that the colonies had been founded as 
independent cities and, in particular, that they were on coasts where the 
hinterland was inhabited by non-Greek populations. 

The Greeks of the colonies acted as middlemen in trade between the 
hinterland and the rest of the Greek world. This role, in turn, presup- 
posed communication with the populations of the hinterland, while this 
communication presupposed at least an elementary, reciprocal know1- 
edge of the languages involved. The oldest text to reflect this web of 
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relationships is a personal letter from 
Berezan (see Appendix 11.3) in the 
northern Black Sea region (where the 
river Borysthenes, today’s Dneiper, 
debouches), from the period between 
550 and 500 BC (SEG xxvi, 845). A 
Greek merchant, Achillodorus, per- 
haps from Olbia, while traveling with 
goods to Scythia, fell victim to fraud by 
a Scythian named Matasys. From the 
context of the letter, it appears that 
Matasys knew Greek law, which he 
invoked most probably in Greek to 
justify the arrest of Achillodorus and 
the seizure of his goods. The letter is 
written in the Tonic dialect of the 
northern Black Sea. 

The movements of individual 
persons or small groups also influenced the language. This phenome- 
non can be clearly seen in archaic inscriptions. Egyptian pharaohs used 
Greek mercenaries from the reign of Psammetichus | (664-610 BC) 
until the conquest of Egypt by the Persians (525 BC). These mercenar- 
ies were settled in the hinterland of the country. On a campaign of 
Psammetichus Il (595-589 BC) in Nubia, in 591 BC, Greek soldiers 
carved their names on the legs of the colossal statues of Ramses I in 
front of the temple of Abu Simbel, in Nubia (Meiggs and Lewis 7, see 
Text [2]). Since their places of origin were different (onians from Asia 
Minor, and Rhodians from Ialysus), their dialect and the script had a 
mixture of features, both Doric and Tonic. Their commander was an 
Egyptian, and they called themselves “other language speakers,” as dis- 
tinct from Egyptians. 

The effect oflong absence from the homeland on language had been 
pointed out by Solon in relation to the reforms he introduced as archon 
in 594/3 BC He reports in one of his poems (36.8-12, see Text {1]) that 
the Athenians who had left Attica because of economic and social prob- 
lems did not speak pure Attic on their return after a long absence. 

With the expansion of the Greek territories and the development of 
cities, inter-state relations began to increase. These were defined by 
specific arrangements which were recorded for the sake of validity and 
duration. A specific form of inter-state relation was that between mother- 
city and colony, between which, obviously, there were special bonds. For 
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example, ina dedication made by the Perinthians to the 
goddess Hera on Samos (SEG X11, 3915 580-570 BC) not 
long after the foundation of the colony (602 BC), the 
Perinthians define themselves as oixipor (i.e., “rela- 
tives”). The colonies were, nevertheless, independent 
states. Relations between them were based on the origi- 
nal arrangements for the foundation of the colony, as 
these were defined by the mother-city. With the passage 
oftime, itwas possible to expand these,with new treaties, 
asis shown by examples from the Hellenistic period. The 
original arrangements made by Thera for the foundation 
of Cyrene (632 BC) are conveyed by a decree of Cyrene in 
the fourth century Bc (Meiggs and Lewis 5). 

Alliances contracted between independent states formed the 
nucleus of inter-state treaties. Perhaps the oldest treaty of alliance is that 
contracted between Sybaris (Magna Graecia) and Serdaioi (Meiggs 
and Lewis 10; ca. 550-525 BC). This alliance was valid for ever on the 
basis of mutual trust and friendship, with Zeus and Apollo as guaran- 
tors. The text of the treaty was deposited at Olympia. Besides, towards 
the end of the archaic period, there appeared the type of multilateral 
alliance which, in political terms, unified a broader area. The first of 
these was the Peloponnesian League, a military coalition of states in the 
Peloponnese, under the leadership of Sparta (second half of the sixth 
century BC). 

Incorporated into foreign relations were the official relationships of 
individuals with cities, and so the institution of proxeny (xooEevia 
“guest friendship”) was established. The first known case was that of 
Menecrates from Ocanthea in western Locris, who was the proxenos of 
the Corcyreans (Meiggs and Lewis 4; perhaps 625-600 BC). 

The various forms of religious unity clearly express a common 
feeling of Panhellenism, which was reinforced by the enlargement of 
the Greek colonial territories, by the development of the cities, and 
by frequent communication. The title Panhellenes (Klavédyves) 1s 
attested early in the seventh century BC (Hesiod, Archilochus). The 
Greeks were unified in two main ways with great, Panhellenic sanctu- 
aries at the center. The Amphictionies were organized and enduring 
religious associations, such as, for example, those of Pylae and Delphi. 

Panhellenic festivals and games were held periodically, every four or 
every two years, with contestants from all over Greece taking part (the 
Olympic Games from 776 BC, from the beginning of the sixth century 
se the Pythian, the Isthmian, and the Nemean). Athletes began to 
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commemorate their victories with votive offerings to the gods, and 
these are the most ancient agonistic inscriptions (e.g., Meiggs and 
Lewis 9; ca. 560 BC). Besides, the evolution of the sanctuary of Apollo 
at Delphi coincided with the activity of the oracle during the founda- 
tion of the colonies. Olympia was, amongst other things, the place 
where inter-state treaties were deposited. At the same time, the great 
State sanctuaries were developing as centers of worship, and from them 
came a host of dedications. . 


Selected texts 


[1] Solon’s reforms (594/3 BC). Solon 36.8-12 West 


TobdOvs 8’ ADH vas Mares’ &¢ Oedxtitov 
avijyayov noavevtac, GAkov Exdinwc, 
Gov duxaiwe, tovs 8” avaynaing bxo 
XQELOUS Pvydvtac, yhOooay odxér? ’Artnijy 
tévtac, ds di TOMA TAVOMEVOUC 


Aye, many brought I back to their God-built birthplace, 

many that had been sold, some Justly, 

some injustly, and others that had been exiled through urgent 

penury, men that no longer spake the Attic speech 

because they had wandered so far and wide; (Trans. J. M. Edmonds) 


[2] Inscription by Greek mercenaries in Egypt. 591 Bc. Meiggs and Lewis 7a 


Baotéog EMOvt0¢ &¢ *Eheqavtivay WPapatiyo, 

Tavbta EyEawpay toi oiw Vayyratixor ror Ocourdc 

EmhEov, NAOov SE Kégxtoc xarbreode, vis 6 mdtcyLo< 
avin: bAoy).do0¢ 8° nye Hotacyito, Aiyurtiog 68 *Apaoic: 
Fyoape 5’ Ge “Agyov “Aporpizo xai I lédegosg Obdapo. 


When King Psammetichus came to Elephantine, those who sailed with 
Psammetichus son of Theocles wrote this; and they came above Cercis as far 
as the river allowed; and Potasimto had command of those of foreign speech 
and Amasis of the Egyptians; and Archon the son of Amoibichus wrote us and 
Peleqos the son of Eudamus. (Trans. W. J. Lillie from Modern Greek) 
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TRANSLATED BY W.J. LILLIE 


The fifth and the fourth centuries Bc, from the Persian Wars to the 
death of Alexander the Great, were the period when the cities were at 
their peak and when the power of the kingdom of Macedon was on the 
rise. The most important political events were, in chronological order, 
the Persian Wars (500-479 Bc), the First Athenian Sea League 
(478/7-405/4 8c), the Peloponnesian War (431-404 Bc), the hegemony 
of Sparta (404-371 Bc), the Second Athenian Sea League (378-338 
BC), the growth of Thebes (371-362 Bc), the reign of Philip IT (359-336 
bc), and that of Alexander the Great (336-323 BC). At the same time, 
the democratic system of government was developing, as were politi- 
cal thought, all sectors of public life, the domain of religion, and the 
broader forms of political and religious organization. All human activ- 
ities, collective and individual, were recorded (see 11.22). Literature 
flourished, public and private inscriptions increased, and the practice 
of inserting the ethnic on coins became established. For certain 
specific reasons, the city of Athens occupied a special place in the 
written culture of this time. 

As regards the historical conditions of the age, there were, in the 
main, two phenomena which affected the language and the widespread 
use of writing: on the one hand, the consolidation and expansion of the 
democratic system of government in Athens, and, on the other, multi- 
lateral international relations. 

The Persian Wars were a milestone. The antithesis between Greek 
and barbarian became sharper and, in the fifth and fourth centuries BC, 
the barbarians par excellence as far as the Greeks were concerned were 
the Persians (see 11.21 and Appendix 11.7). The victorious issue of the 
Persian Wars resulted in the development of the whole of the Greek 
world. Athens in particular was raised to the status of a strong naval 
power by the Persian Wars and led the offensive wars against the 
Persians, aided by the contribution ofits allies. In addition, Athens pro- 
vided the example of a democratic system of government, which had 
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attained its full shape following the reforms of 
Cleisthenes (508/7 Bc) and which went on to improve 
on this in certain points. An important characteristic of 
the function of the Athenian system of government was 
that political practice kept pace with the cultivation of 
political thought and the evolution of political theory. 
For certain specific, historical reasons, there was a 
reciprocal relationship between internal and external policy, between 
expanded democracy and alliance. 

From the very beginning of its existence, new practices were asso- 
ciated with the democratic system. All matters of state were arranged by 
decrees of the Assembly, once the text had been formulated by the 
council (Bovky) and brought forward for discussion and vote in the 
Assembly (2xxiyoia). The well-known formula in decrees “Resolved 
by the Assembly” or “Resolved by the Boule and the Assembly” 
(SoEev var Siypuot or ESOEEv THe Hovde xai ta Siywwr) had been coined 
during the transition from the sixth to the fifth centuries (/G 1° 1and 5). 
The council consisted of fifty representatives of each of the ten tribes. 
That it functioned on the basis of a rotating presedency (xovtaveic) is 
disclosed by a reference to the presiding tribe at the beginning of 
decrees (e.g., 1G 13-7, 460-450 BC). The demes (Sijpou), i.e., the small, 
self-administering units, were an integral part of the system of govern- 
ment. From as early as the fifth century BC, the established way of 
recording the full names of Athenians was as follows: name, patro- 
nymic, demotic (from the name of the deme). This phenomenon first 
made its appearance in dedications, with notable frequency. at the 
beginning of the fifth century BC (1G 1° 695, 698). On the votive inscrip- 
tions from before the reforms of Cleisthenes, however, only the name 
and patronymic are recorded (see Fig. 41). Besides, the political organ- 
ization also affected town planning. The need for permanent demarca- 
tion of land led to the installation of inscribed boundary stones (6got). 
Older than these are the public boundary stones, which began ca. 500 
Bc (IG 1 1049 ff., 1087 ff). 

The Assembly was now the main location for political discussions 
and conflicts. From as early as during the Persian Wars, intense politi- 
cal confrontations had occurred concerning the policy to be followed. 
From the time between 487-482 BC, a multitude of ostraca (sherds of 
pottery), which were the votes of the members of the Assembly, bear the 
name of politicians who were candidates for ostracism (expulsion from 
the city). The names were often accompanied by political or personal 
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characterizations (Meiggs and Lewis 21). Apart from the Boule and the 
Assembly, the institutions of the state also included the Heliaea (6,000 


judges) and a whole host of officials needed for special tasks. At the 


same time, the citizens took part in the assemblies of the demes or ina 
variety of associations (such as the tribes and their subdivisions, relig- 
ious associations or associations of officers or sections of the army), 
which also decided their own affairs. The fact that all citizens were con- 
cerned, in a variety of ways, with all matters of internal and foreign 
policy, in conjunction with the burgeoning administrative machine pro- 
duced an unprecedented number of public inscriptions. At the same 
time, and based on the general political language of the period, the 
special language used in these inscriptions was being formed. 

The decrees of the state, as also those of its subdivisions (tribes and 
demes) and of the various associations, were published. The decrees 
contain a special regulation concerning publication. The purpose of 
the inscription on a stele and erection of this in a prominent public 
place was to inform interested parties, as is expressly stated in the 
decree concerning arrangements for the sanctuaries of Neleus, Codrus, 
and Basile (IG 1° 84, 418/17 BC). In the decrees of the fourth century BC, 
there are occasions when the regulation concerning publication was 
accompanied by a hortatory formula (e.g. /G 112 223 A, 3439/2 BC). 
This was aimed at attracting benefactors. 

Apart from the laws and the decrees, a major part of the written 
record was the administration of the economic sector, such as, for 
example, military expenses (c.g. 1G 1 365), inventories of the items of 
temple properties (e.g. 1G 1) 292 ff.), expenditure on the construction 
program of the Acropolis from 447/6 onwards (e.g. 1G 15 436 ff.), and 
so on. There was also an increase in regulations concerning religious 
matters (sacred laws began before 480 Bc; 1G 1° 230-2). From 490- 480 
Bc (1G 1° 242 ff.) written records begin regarding the subdivisions of 
the state and its citizens (demes, phratries, i.e., brotherhoods, genos, 
i.c., kinship group, etc.). Documents were also used in courts. A written 
charge was known as yoaqn- The orators of the fourth century Bc often 
used written testimony and in particular documents from the city 
archives as probative evidence. 

The increase in written tasks led to a growth in the number of 
officials whose responsibility it was to record or draft texts. Apart from 
the secretary of the Boule and the Assembly, almost all the offices which 
involved a substantial number of personnel also had a secretary to keep 
minutes and oversee publications (e-g., one of the five inspectors 
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[émotatat] of Eleusis was a secretary; IG 1° 32, 449/7 BC). On certain 
occasions, special committees were appointed by the Assembly | 
(ovyyeaqeic “drafting committees” for example, /G 1° 21, 450/49 BC; 
vonobétat “legislators,” e.g., [G vir 4253, 332/1 BC) to formulate pro- 
posals on specific matters. Outside Athens, development of the admin- 
istration and an increase in public documents can be observed mainly 
during the fourth century BC. 

The political conditions and the more general intellectual climate 
favored the development of a variety of creative forces. Literature and 
scientific writing had Athens as its center. Attic prose and drama had 
already risen to a pinnacle, and new genres appeared such as historical 
writing, the essay (e.g., Xenophon’s Ways and Means) and biography 
(e.g., Xenophon’s Agesilaus) while specialist sciences such as medicine 
also evolved (see vi1.8. 7). The subjects for prose, for the most part, but 
also poetry, were contemporary events and conditions. The Capture of 
Miletus, for example, by Phrynichus had as its theme the capture of 
Miletus by the Persians (494 BC), Persae by Aeschylus, the sea battle at 
Salamis (480 Bc), the comedies of Aristophanes democracy and alli- 
ance. Herodotus, from Halicarnassus, wrote the history of the Persian 
Wars, Thucydides the history of the Peloponnesian War and Xenophon 
the history of the years 411/362 Bc. Political philosophy included 
matters of political practice and theory (Plato, Aristotle), while the 
orators, in their political and judicial speeches, treated a whole host of 
subjects ranging from foreign policy to the internal situation. 

Within the broader Greek territories, all forms of inter-state relation- 
ship and political union developed in the fifth and fourth centuries BC. 
These contributed to the spread of the written word and influenced the 
language (bilateral treaties, multipartite alliances, synoecisms, federal 
states, and the Delphic Amphictiony). Most important were the multi- 
lateral alliances, since they united larger areas of the Greek territories. 
Of these, the most effective from this point of view, was the First 
Athenian Sea League, which was a model of organization. 


The Athenian empire 
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BC it also included cities on the Black Sea coast. The organization and 
administration of the alliance terntory produced an unprecedented 
mass of public documents, which had to do with tribute and special 
regulations. The annual lists of tribute payments began in 45.4/3 and in 
them was recorded the contribution (dxagy}, lit. “firstlings,” for a 
sacrifice) of the allies to the goddess Athena. This was equal to one 
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sixtieth of the yearly tribute of each city (IG 1° 259-72). The rate and 
collection of the tribute were regulated by special decrees (such as that 
of Cleinias; /G 1° 34, 448/7 BC, see Text [1]). By decrees of the Athenian 
Assembly, various other matters were arranged, such as the establish- 
ment of a democratic system of government (€.g-, the regulations for 
Erythrae (/G 1 14, ca. mid-fifth century BC), the terms on which rene- 
gade allies could be received back into the League (see the decree on 
Chalcis; [G 1° 40, 446/5 BC), the imposition of Athenian silver coins, 
measures, and weights throughout the territory of the League /G re 
1453 A-G), or the settlement of the problems of certain allies (e.g., the 
decrees on Methone; JG 1° 61, 430/29-424/3 gc). Apart from these, 
Athens worked together with its political friends, who for the most part 
came from the cities in the League and to which it gave honors and priv- 
ileges in return for services rendered. The first honorary decrees date 
from about the middle of the fifth century Bc (/G 1° 19). 

Copies of the decrees were also posted in the cities of the League. In 
certain instances, cities or individuals acting in concert with Athens 
sought to have the decree referring to them inscribed on a stele. The 
Sigeans, for example, requested that they themselves be allowed to have 
the decree inscribed on a stele at their own expense, so that it would 
exist in written form and become known (/G 12 17, 451/0 Bc). The 
decree concerning Leonides from Halicarnassus states that it must be 
reproduced, at his expense, on two steles, one of which was to be placed 
in Athens, on the acropolis and the other in Halicarnassus (/G 1° 156, 
between 440-425 BC, see Text [2]). The importance of the written 


record on a stele can also be seen from the following: after the restora- 


tion of democracy (403/2 BC), decrees concerning political friends of 


Athens were recorded again on steles. They had previously been 
destroyed by the oligarchy of the Thirty in 404/3 Bc (e.g.,/G 1 3999: 1G 
112 172). Formal relations were based on written documents which 
could also be made public orally. The (written) decrees on the tribute, 
for example, were announced by heralds who were sent to the various 
areas in the League (see, for example, /G 1 71, 425/4 BC). 

All the copies of decrees passed in Athens which have so far been 
found in Ionian areas are written in the Ionic alphabet. This was the 
case when the cities themselves undertook to have them inscribed on 
steles. Those which were recorded on the initiative of Athens are 
written in the Attic alphabet, for example the decree on the arrange- 
ments for Erythrae was recorded and placed on the acropolis of the city 
under the supervision of the Athenian garrison commander who had 
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been posted there (/G 1° 14, ca. mid-fifth century BC). In compliance 
with the relevant provision in the decree on Attic coins, measures, and 
weights, the cities of the League were obliged to set up a copy in a 
public place. Ifa city did not comply, Athens did so itself. So all the frag- 
ments which have been found in various cities are written in the Ionic 
alphabet, except the one from Cos (Meiggs and Lewis 45). 

During the fifth century Bc, Athens was a great center, into which a 
whole host of people made their way. But the Athenians themselves 
traveled everywhere. Athenian cleruchs (i.e., those who had been allot- 
ted a piece of land) settled in many places within the territory of the 
League or Athenian garrisons were stationed there. A great number of 
the allies of Athens were lonians. Among the Athenian funerary 
inscriptions, some are written in other alphabets, depending on the 
origins of the people concerned. Of these, most are written in Ionic or 
in a mixed alphabet. This phenomenon is observable during the 
second half of the fifth century Bc (/G 1° 1282 ff.). Also written in the 
Ionic alphabet are the epitaphs from the first Athenian cleruchy in 
Potidaea (JG 1° 1510 ff, 429-404 BC), and in Ionic or mixed are those of 
the Athenian cleruchs in Aegina (JG 1 1455-6, 430-404 BC). The Jonic 
alphabet was already widespread when Athens adopted it officially in 
403 BC (under the archonship of Euclides, 403/2 BC). The other Greek 
states then did the same during the course of the fourth century BC. 

As was noted above, Athens had unified a great number of the Greek 
territories in its League. To a large extent, it influenced these through 
the spread of its democratic form of government, its legislation and its 
language. A large part of the allies were lonians and, besides, the Ionic 
alphabet was in widespread use throughout the Greek territories. The 
official adoption of the Ionic alphabet by Athens facilitated the spread 


of the Attic dialect, which was influenced by lonic during the course of 


the fourth century Bc, with the result that the first form of Kozne was 
created (see 111.3). It was in this form that Philip I used the Attic 
dialect as the official language of his state, because he was thus better 
able to conduct his foreign policy. 

During the fourth century BC a political fragmentation is observable 
in Greece: more cities were competing with cach other in their efforts 
to make their political influence commensurate with their power. 
Within this general framework, a common notion of unity gradually 
began to emerge. This development was expressed with a new term 
in international law, that of isopolity (iooxodteia), which meant the 
conferring of potential political rights not only on persons, but on whole 
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cities (the first example of this conferral of equal status is the Athenian 
decree concerning the Samians; /G 1° 127, 405/4 BC, see Fig. 42). 

The absence of powerful forces, however, permitted the frequent 
interference of the Persian empire in Greek affairs. This situation was 
also expressed by a new term in international law, common peace (xowvi) 
eionvn). All the treaties of common peace from 386 Bc onwards (apart 
from the common peace of 338/7 Bc) had been contracted with the 
Persian king of the time (Artaxerxes I] or Artaxerxes III ). On the other 
hand, the concept and practice of common peace contributed to the 
formation of the notion of unity among the Greeks, because it was a pre- 
requisite for the application of a treaty of common peace that it should 
be accepted by the most powerful cities and would be valid throughout 
the whole of the Greek territories. 

In line with the new conditions, there was support, from the orators 
especially, for the necessity of Greek unification and for war against the 
Persians. The main representative of this Panhellenic idea was Isocrates, 
who, in the end (see Philip, 346 wc) turned to the king of Macedon, 
Philip II, as the most suitable person to unite the Greeks and wage war 
against the Persians. The power of Macedon during the reign of Philip 
If coincided with the general conditions and demands of the age. A 
logical consequence was the conference of representatives from all the 
Greek states - except Sparta ~ at Corinth (338/7 Bc), where the 
unification of the Greeks was organized, Philip was named AYEMOV 
“commander-in-chief,” and war against the Persian empire was decided. 

The campaigns of Alexander against the Persian empire, which 
covered almost the whole period of his reign, resulted in a successive 
expansion of the boundaries of Greek civilization and the Greek lan- 


guage southwards (to Egypt) and eastwards (to India). The actions of 


Alexander radically altered the historical conditions and led to another 
epoch in ancient Greek history. 


Selected texts 


[1] Athenian decree concerning the collection of the tribute from the allies. 
448/7 BC. IGP 34, IL. 5-31 


-. + Khevifag eine: té] Blodev xai tos dexlovtag év] téofe TOE xai toc 
[émoxo]xog 8|nptAeoOar héx[oc av yo]udrélyetar ho PdQog x[ata tO E}to¢ 
hléxaotov xai and[ yet) “AGévalte- youpBoka dé x[osa]oOar xlodc tas 
NOKES, h6[m0¢ G]u pe eyo] & aduxév toig G[xceyo Jou Op P]Soov- yoapoaca 5[é he] 
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mols és | yooppateiov to[p poloov, hoviv’ av dxonéuner, 
Oepelvapéeve tot ovpB[odro]i dxonepnéto “AGévate- tos dé 
a|mayovtac axo0d6[vat] 16 yomatetov év té Pode 
a|vayvovar hétay[xe]o td @ogov axoddoor how 8 
molutaves eta Avto[vi]ou éxxreciav moveadvtov toilc 
heddevorapiaf or a]xodetyou *AGevaior TO NOhlEov tes 
axoddoal[s ton Pooov é]vtené xai tac 2Murd|oac xooic, hacat 
[cv tee dow: “AOjevaios S28 hedopé|voc avdoac tétt[agas 
axonéumev éni] tag nOh|EC avt|tyoapoopevoc t[d4 Pogov tov 
axodobEvta xc]i anar|técovras top pe [dx0d00Evta magé tév 
EAdoo]Ov, 16 uv dbo MAEV én[i tag éxi Néoov xai én’ ‘Loviac 
éxi] tlogoc taygiac, [v6 58 Sv0 éxi tats 2g” EdAcondvto xalli 
éxi Ogdunec- éLodyev 52 tatta TOs MOUTaVES 5 tép] | BoAéy xai 
&¢ tO[v détov evOUC ETA Atovioue xai fo] |Aeveo@ar nmegi t[ovtov xouveyxdg héog 
av dvaneay0]|é. 


Cleinias made the motion: “the Boule and the officials in the cities and super- 
visors should see that the tribute is collected every year and brought to 
Athens. By agreement with the cities, symbols should be used, so that money 
cannot be embezzled by those who are transporting the tribute. Each city, 
having recorded on a tablet the tribute it is sending and having sealed it with 
asymbol, should send it to Athens. Those who are sent with it are to hand over 
the tablet to the Boule for it to be read when they deliver the tribute. 
Thereafter the Prytanes should call the Assembly of the People after the 
Dionysia festival. There the Hellenotamiai (treasurers) are to declare to the 
Athenians the cities which have sent all their tribute in full and, separately, as 
many of those which have sent less. The Athenians will then select four men 
to send to the cities to render written confirmation of the tribute which was 
delivered and to demand any tribute that was not paid in full by the cities. Two 
of these men to travel by swift trireme to the cities of the Islands and Tonia and 
the other two to the cities of the Hellespont and Thrace. The Prytanes to 
introduce these matters to the Boule and the Assembly of the People immedi- 
ately after the Dionysia and meet continuously to discuss them until they have 
been completed. (Trans. W. J. Lillie from Modern Greek) 


[2] Athenian decree in honor of Leonides from Halicarnassus. 
Ca. 440-425 BC. IG 13 156, 11. 9-29 


- &oyoev té Por | xai t61 déuov “Avuoyic éxou|taveve, Xagouddec 
Eyoaat|eve, heyéoavdgoc¢ émeotate, Xlawwéoteatos eine: Acovidey | av tc 
dxoutévet ev tév n6d|eov hov’A@evator XQATOOL, Té]v TyLogiay Evan xaOdmE9 ede 
| tts "AOevaiov axoOdvet énat|véoot 52 Gyabc héoa xorei meloi “Adevaios 
Acovidec. aegi [8]]é Acoviso ta eqoeqropéva G[v]|ayoapadto ho yooppateds 
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Figure 43 Stele for the 
Athenians killed in the 


Corinthian War. Athens 394/3 
BC 


[AGnvaiov olde dxé6a}vov 
iv 

Kogivdwr xai tu Bouwroifs |: 
PEgex8nidoc Alynidoc 
Tlavétovidoc 

Aewvtidoc] Axapavtidoc 
Oivyidoc 

Kexgonidos ‘IxxoQwvtidoc 
Aiavtidos 

*Avuoyidofc]. 


These died from the 
Athenians in Corinth and 
Boeotia. From the tribes of 
Erechtheis, Aegeis, 
Pandionis, Leontis, 
Acamantis, Oeneis, Cecr pis, 
Hippothontis, Aeantis, 


Antiochis. 


| Proxenides from Cnidus. Ca. 


{ 
'” Figure 44 Proxeny decree for 


450 BC 
») 
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téls Podge téheor toig Acovido | év otéhatv 
dvoiv, xai tév pév | hetéoav otéom en 
moder, tev | dé hetéoav év hajuxaevacad]t 
év tOt hvegdt t6 “AnddAovog | Gvdoa Sé 
noooehtc8o0 ~=Agovidljes hdous — ayoet 
téotéhev xai | otéoet. 


Resolved by the Boule and the Deme: 
Antiochis held the prytany, Charoeades 
was the secretary, Hegesandrus presided. 
Chaerestratus made the motion: ifanyone 
should murder Leonides in the cities 
which the Athenians control, the same 
punishment should be applied as in the 
case of the murder of an Athenian. 
Moreover, Leonides’ good deeds for the 
Athenians should be commended. What 
has been decreed regarding Leonides is to 
be recorded, at Leonides’ expense, on two columns, under the supervision of 
the secretary of the Boule. One of these to be erected on the acropolis, the 
other in Halicarnassus, in the sanctuary of Apollo. Leonides is to hire a man 
to transport and erect the column. (Trans. W. J. Lillie from Modern Greek) 


21. Greeks and “barbarians” 


P. CARTLEDGE 


Being Greek 


“Greeks” is one term by which the Greeks did not label themselves — 
the English word and its variants in other modern languages were taken 
over from Latin, that is from the ethnocentric and deliberately dimin- 
ishing “Graeci” imposed on the Greeks by their Roman conquerors. 
Since at least the seventh century Bc they have referred to themselves 
as “Hellenes,” and from the sixth century that positive identification 
was often reinforced negatively by polar opposition of themselves to all 
other human beings, whom they placed under the collective tag - or 
stigma ~ of “barbarians” (Cartledge 2002; J. M. Hall 2002). 

Language and dialect have often been important, and sometimes 
crucial, markers of Hellenism or Greekness. In Homer (Iliad 2.867) 
Carians were “barbarian-speakers” (BaoBagoqwvot), an onomatopoeic 
epithet indicating the unintelligibility of their speech (likewise used of 
the Persians in oracles cited in Herodotus 8.20.2, 9.43.2). In the fifth 
century, despite the existence of many and significant dialectal varia- 
tions, “the Greek tongue” was a recognized entity, if only as an abstract 
concept (Herodotus 4.78.1, 8.135.3; Thucydides. 2.68.5). Herodotus, 
however, although he was himself either of Carian extraction or at any 
rate linked to Carians by close affective ties, did not privilege language 
particularly in the persuasive definition of Greekness that he placed in 
the mouths of the Athenians in 480/79 (Text [1]; cf. Walbank 1985). 
Here and throughout he was more concerned to stress differences of 
mores and customs, especially religious (Burkert 1990) and sexual 
(Rosellini and Said 1978). 

His perception of these differences was sharpened by open-minded 
travel (Sewgia) and philosophically motivated inquiry (iotogia), which 
helped make him the father ofanthropology as well as history (Halbfass 
1988; Hartog 1988, 1996; Humphreys 1978; Nippel 1990, 199 6a). 
Unusually, he resisted the easy association of barbarians with natural 
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inferiority or depravity that by his time had become standard and auto- 
matic. In the next century the Athenian publicist Isocrates went 
perhaps further even than Herodotus in breaking down the normative 
barrier between Greeks and barbarians (Usher and Cartledge in Khan 
1993). Being Greek, in Isocrates’ enlarged though still patriotically 
Athenian view (Panegyricus 50), was becoming a matter more of culture 
than of nature, of intellect and mentality (8udvorc) rather than blood - 
an unconscious foreshadowing of the Hellenistic era which saw a huge 
growth in the numbers of such “culture-Greeks” (Cartledge, Garnsey 
and Gruen 1997). 

However, most contemporaries of Herodotus and Isocrates, who 
between them lived through much of the classical fifth and fourth cen- 
turies, did not share their relatively enlightened views on the “barbar- 
ian question.” For most classical and indeed later Greeks, being 
barbarian was generally a Bad Thing. Already by the time of Heraclitus 
(ca. 500 BC) the epithet barbarian had been extended in its reference 
from a difference of speech to a difference of “soul,” that is one of essen- 
tial and unalterable nature (@vots) rather than learned custom (vojos) 
or acquired character (i)0c): “bad witnesses for men,” Heraclitus 
wrote, “are the eyes and ears of those who have barbarian souls” 
(Georges 1994). That extension of meaning was perhaps a conse- 


quence of the conquest and subjugation of Greeks, including those of 


Heraclitus’ Ephesus, by the Persian empire. 

It was this essentializing and negative stereotype, compendiously 
referred to as the “invention of the barbarian” (Hall 1989), that spread 
rapidly in the wake of the Persian Wars of 480-479, as Greeks sought to 
explain, justify, and prolong their unexpected liberation from Persian 
control or the threat of it. 


Being barbarian 


The Spartans, characteristically, held the most extreme Greek version 
of anti-barbarian prejudice. So hostile were they on principle to all non- 
Spartan foreigners that they did not, as the other Greeks did, distin- 
guish between Greek foreigners (€évov) and non-Greek foreigners 
(PagPagor) (Herodotus 9.11.2, 55-2). All foreigners, to them, were 
equally alien - and indeed equally liable to formal expulsions 
(Eevndaciat). Elsewhere, Greek xenology was more plastic. Six princi- 
pal forms.of negative discrimination may be distinguished, though they 
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could be used in varying combinations or on occasion 
all together: that is, on grounds of gender, character, 
customs, politics, intellect, and language. 

The Persians of Aeschylus (472 8c), which focuses 
on the naval battle of Salamis (480), is sometimes 
admired for the respect it seems to show to Greece’s and 
Athens’ defeated adversaries. Certainly, the portrayal of 
Xerxes’ downfall and of the destruction of his fleet is 
tragic and universalizing, not merely chauvinistic or ethnocentric. 
Nevertheless, as Edith Hall has brilliantly shown (1989, 1996), the 
depiction of the Persians in their time of disaster does contain many of 
the hallmarks of the barbarian stereotype: in particular, Aeschylus 
dwells on the effeminacy of the cowardly Persians, whose dress, gait, 
and mannerisms are the outward and visible signs of an inward and 
spiritual unmanliness. Nor does he fail to draw political comparisons 
and contrasts as well: for example, between the absolutist tyranny of 
Xerxes and the republican self-government of the Greek city. 
Herodotus shared Aeschylus’ attitude to oriental despotism, but he 
gave a strikingly more positive representation of Persian military valor 
(9.62.3) and even allowed some Persian monarchs (Darius, 3.38; 
Cyrus, 9.122) to display a genuine “alien wisdom” (Momigliano 1975). 

The despicable character of “the barbarian” came under particu- 
larly severe attack from Thucydides and Aristotle. Thucydides’ father 
Oloros bore a Thracian, that is barbarian, name, so perhaps his son felt 
he had to put plenty of distance between Greeks and Thracians in par- 
ticular. Whatever his true motive may have been, his description of the 
carnage wrought by Thracian mercenaries on Mycalessos, a village 
in Boeotia, in 413 prompted some uncharacteristically personal 
reflections. The slaughter of children in a school was he thought a dis- 
aster second to none in magnitude, and more deserving of lamentation 
than any other of its kind, in the whole war (7.29.5); it had been facili- 
tated by the fact that the Thracian people, “like the most barbaric of the 
barbarian breed (yévoc)” (7.29), were at their most bloodthirstily 
murderous when fired by “boldness” (Oag00c), by implication an infe- 
rior sort of bravery to properly measured Greek cvdgeia (literally 
“manliness”). 

Aristotle, borrowing from Hippocratic pseudo-scientific ethnogra- 
phy (dtr, Waters, Places 16), tried to account for Greek character and 
intellect in terms of environmental determinism (see Text [2]). But his 


most significant contribution to the “barbarian” debate was his rather 
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Figure 45 Detail from an 


Attic red-figure vessel, 
attributed to the artist of the 
Oxford Brygus. Ca. 490 Be. It 
presents a symbolic conflict 
between West and East, Greek 
and barbarian: a hoplite 
wearing a tunic and bronze 
armor engages a Persian with 
a linen bodice and breeches 
completely covering his legs. 
It is a representation and 
reconstruction of the Battle of 
Marathon, which was 


contemporary with the vessel 
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unfortunate doctrine of natural slavery (Cartledge 2002; Garnsey 
1996). There existed, he claimed, and indeed on his own theoretical 
terms there had to exist, a class of persons who were by their nature - 
that is because of the innate deficiency of their intellect — slavish. Such 
persons ought to be reduced to legal servitude, for their own good as 
well as that of their masters. Barbarians were such naturally servile 
persons, and it was therefore they who Aristotle argued should form 
the laboring class of his ideal state. Politics and philosophical specula- 
tion were, in contradistinction, the exclusive province of Greeks (and 
more specifically of adult male citizen Greeks). 

Yet Aristotle could also see merit in some barbarian practices (e.g., 
Politics 1329b3~-35, commending the division of social function, and the 
lawfulness, of the Egyptians, and the common meals invented by the 
Oenotrians of Italy); and his pupil and successor as head of the Lyceum 
institute, Theophrastus, compiled a list of “barbarian customs” 
(BagBagid vou). Even that small measure of respect was far too 
much for the third-century (ap) doxographer Diogenes Laertius. A 
large part of the proem to his Lives and Opinions of Eminent 
Philosophers was devoted to “proving” that barbarians absolutely could 
not have invented philosophy (see Text [3]). 

Finally, discrimination by language. Thucydides, writing of the 
Greek Eurytanes of Aetolia, stated that they spoke “a most unintelli- 
gible” dialect (G-yvwotdtator yA@oouy eiciv, 3.94.5); in effect, he con- 
sidered their speech barbarian, which recalls his earlier observation 
that the Actolians were still regrettably in the habit of carrying weapons 
in peacetime in the “barbarian” manner (1.6.1). Plato in the Protagoras 
(341¢) has the sophist Prodicus (of Ionic-speaking Ceos) cast a similar 
slur on the sage Pittacus’ Lesbian dialect, calling it a “barbarian regis- 
ter” (€v Povi] BapBaow teAeappEévos). 

Those negative remarks were made by native Greeks about the 


speech of other native Greeks. In an oration in the Demosthenic corpus 


(Against Stephanus 1 30) we find an even more interesting variation of 


the trope: here the minor Athenian politician Apollodorus, son ofa nat- 
uralized barbarian ex-slave (Pasion) and an Athenian mother, berates 
the naturalized barbarian ex-slave Phormion because he makes sole- 
cisms (Gohouxitet; a word said to be derived from non-Greek Soloi in 
Cilicia), that is speaks incorrect Attic Greek. Already we find the seeds 
of the modern katharevousa debate well sown as early as the fourth 
century BC. 
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Between Greek and barbarian 


By no means all Greeks’ attitudes to non-Greek foreigners and their lan- 
guage were as uncomplicatedly negative as those of (say) Thucydides. 
For instance, the anonymous Athenian author of a ferociously anti- 
democratic pamphlet in the later fifth century (conventionally known 


as the “Old Oligarch”) was prepared to admit that the Attic dialect of 


Greek had been influenced by a variety of other Greek and barbarian 
dialects (Pseudo-Xenophon, Constitution of the Athenians | Ath. Pol.| 
2.8; cf. Hainsworth 1982; J. M. Hall 1997). It was, however, in the 
Hellenistic period and especially with the coming of Rome that Greeks 
found the simple “Greek/good: Barbarian/bad” polarity hardest to 
defend. 

Polybius of Megalopolis (ca. 200-120 Bc), the historian of Rome’s 
rise to “world” dominion, took the line of least resistance. Following a 
Greek tradition as old as Herodotus (5.78), he located his most basic 
explanation of Rome’s unprecedented and unparalleled military 
success in her domestic political arrangements (xoditeia), which he 
analyzed on a broadly Aristotelian model in terms of a mixed constitu- 
tion (wetxt). But in order to evade the obstacle of Aristotle’s barbar- 
ian-as-natural-slave doctrine, Polybius implicitly replaced the old 


Greek vs. Barbarian polarity with a new, tripartite classification of 


mankind: Greeks, Barbarians ~ and Romans (Browning 1989). 
The next step was to collapse the distinction between Greeks and 


Romans altogether, and this was duly taken by the Byzantine Greeks of 


the eastern Roman empire ruled from Constantinople. Thereafter, and 
indeed down into the present era, Greeks have — sometimes ~ been 
content or even anxious to describe themselves as Papaiot/Papuoi 
“Romans” and the essence of their culture as Papwoodvy “Roman- 


ness” (Herzfeld 1987). 


Hellenism reasserted 


But that syncretistic step was not yet possible for Plutarch (ca. 46-120 
AD), who felt called upon to defend his - and many of his intellectual 
contemporaries”- challenged sense of Greekness against what they per- 
ceived as its threatened assimilation or suppression by the Romans 
(Said 1991; Swain 1996). It is perhaps a sadly fitting end to a chapter on 
Greeks and “Barbarians” to recall that prominent among Plutarch’s 
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catalogue of complaints against the “malignity” (uixeowuyxic) of 
Herodotus was the accusation that he was a puopaepagos (“fond of 
barbarians”; Moralia 857a), a word with something like the unpleasant 
overtones of wog-lover or nigger-lover. 

In short, the ancient Greeks’ stupendous cultural achievements were 
bought at the expense ofa certain stubborn ethnocentrism towards the 
barbarian Other (Momigliano 1975). In the latter respect, however, if 
not in the former, the Greeks have been very far from unique (Nippel 
1996b). 


Selected texts 
{1] Herodotus 8.144 Hude 


ROMAG te yao xai peycha goti ta dtaxwdvovta Tadta py Moree puyd" jv 
20ehWpev, TOM@TA pev xai péyota TOV Oedv ta Crydrpata zai Ta olxynpata 
iprenenopeva te xai ovyxeZwopeva, ToLoL Hpeas devaryxaicns eer Tyugéey &¢ Te 
péyLota LAAAOV ij eo Gporoyéew TO tadta Eoyacapéven, abtic dé 1 “EAAHVLXOY 
ZOv Gpayov te Kai GuOYAWOGOY xai DEdOv ovpata te xowe xai Bvotcn HOEE te 


ae Ps A . ‘ F PT ae 
HnoTEOTA, THV MEOSOTUS yevecbat AOnvaioug obx cv ev Exot. 


For there are many powerful reasons preventing us [from taking the Persian 
side], even if we wished to: first and foremost, the cult-images and shrines of 
the gods that have been burned and destroyed [by the Persians] ~ we are 
bound to avenge them to the utmost rather than agree terms with the perpe- 
trator; then, there is the fact of our being Greek ~ our common blood and 
common language, common altars and sacrifices to the gods, and identical 
folkways. For the Athenians to turn traitor to those would not be well. (Trans. 
P. Cartledge) 


[2] Aristotle, Politics 1327b23-34 Ross 


Ta ev yao év toig puyoois tonorg FOvy xati Ta NEI THY Ebow@mny Bupod Ev oT 
ahjon, Stavoias dé Evdefotega xai Texvygs, SweO CAevOEOa pEV SraTEAEL WAAAOV, 
anohitevta 5é xai tTHV mAnolov Goxetv ob SuVapevur ta Sé TeOi TH ‘Aoiav 
dtavontinc fev xai teyvixc TV poy, GBvua de, dwomeQ Goyopeva xa 
dovievovta Suateket 10 Sé TOV EMArvov yévoc Hameo WEOEVEL KATE TOUS TOMOUG, 
otis GupoL peETExEL, Kai yao EVOVLOV xci dLEvoHTIXdY EoTLY, StdMEQ EhELOEQOV 
te duatehei xai PéAtiotAa MoAtTEVOMEVOV xa SuVEyLEVOV GOXEW AavTWV, {LUGS 


TWYYGAVOV MOAtTELAS. 


For the peoples living in the cold regions and the peoples of Europe are full of 
spirit but deficient in intellect and skill, in consequence of which they con- 
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tinue to be free for the most part but lack properly political 
organization and are incapable of dominating their neigh- 
bors. The peoples of Asia are by temperament intelligent 
and skillful, but devoid of spirit, so that they are continu- 
ously ruled and enslaved. But the Greek people partakes of 
both characters, just as topographically it is in the mean posi- 
tion: hence it continues to be free and to enjoy the best polit- 
ical institutions and has the capacity to rule all others - 
provided it secures a unified political regime. (Trans. P. Cartledge) 


[3] Diogenes Laertius, Lives and Opinions of Eminent Philosophers 11-4 


(extracts) 


To tis procogiag Zoyov Evwi paow Gnd Pacfaewv dgEa. .. AavOdvovor 8’ 
adtovs 1a tov Edivov xatogddpata, dep” Ov pu) Stu ye Prooo*ia, CAAG xai 
yévoc vOowwv HoEE, PagPaoots MQOGGMTOVTES . . . Hg xai avTO tO Svopa Ti 


PaoPagov axéoTEAaTTAL MQOONRYOOLAY. 


There are those who say that the project of philosophy had its origins among 
the barbarians . . . It escapes these authors’ notice that the successful accom- 
plishments which they attribute to the barbarians actually belong to the 
Greeks, from whom not merely philosophy but the human race itself began 
. . -Its [philosophy’s] very name refuses to be translated into a non-Greek lan- 


guage. (Trans. P. Cartledge) 
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Figure 46 Attic red-figure 
skyphos. Ca.4go C. On this 


side we see a dargeteer, so 


called from the small shield he 
bore. The tactics of using 
targeteers, usually between 
the heavy and light infantries, 
arose in Thrace and was 
immediately employed in 
battles he tween Greeks 
themselves and also between 
them and foreigners. 
Targeteers were usually 


mercenaries or foreigners 


22 Literacy and orality in the classical 
period 


R. THOMAS 


From the very earliest period when the Greeks acquired the alphabet 
from the Phoenicians in the eighth century (see 11.17, 11 18), they used 
writing for pragmatic, everyday functions, and it never became the 
exclusive skill ofa scribal caste. Yet most of public and private life must 
have remained untouched by the written word, and throughout the 
archaic period (see 11.19) Greece was still largely an oral society, dom- 
inated by oral, rather than written ways of conducting life, by oral tra- 
ditions, and by the oral performance of poetry even if it was recorded 
in writing. By classical times (see 11.20) many city-states used written 
record, particularly for laws, and Athens led the way by far in its public 
inscriptions and other written records of its business. But while poets 
like Pindar, philosophers, and historians were readily keeping written 
texts of their work, what is difficult to discern is quite how far writing 
had really penetrated different aspects of Greek culture, how far it was 
eliminating the oral elements of so much of Greek life, and to what 
extent it made a profound difference. For it is surprising just how much 
of our evidence is ambiguous, or how many Greek writers were at least 
ambivalent, if not actually hostile, to the written text. 

Plato, for example, distrusted writing deeply (see also 11.5), seeing it 
only as a kind of mimesis or imitation of the spoken word; an image of 
knowledge, not the real thing. Writing, he insisted in the Phaedrus 
(274b-279b; see Text [1]), was nota proper means to true knowledge or 
philosophy. A written text cannot defend itself: for true knowledge you 
must debate with the author in person. The wise man, he concludes, 
may use writing as a memorial or memorandum, but that is only for 
those with knowledge. Writing is admitted here, in effect, to the role of 
memorial. Plato was not the only thinker to criticize the value of 
writing, but, speaking in the fourth century, he was the most vociferous. 

These remarks alert one to some central features of literacy and 
orality in classical Greece. These strictures indicate immediately how 
complex the relationship of literacy and orality might be. On the one 
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hand Plato tried to see writing only as a technical aid, a sideline next to 
the serious matters of seeking knowledge; yet his criticisms imply that 
many other Greeks by the fourth century did indeed seek to gain 
knowledge from written texts - and Plato’s theories themselves survive, 


after all, because he left written dialogues. 


Evidently the role of literacy, or rather, as I would prefer, the role of 


writing, was neither straightforward nor uniform. Moreover, writing 
coexisted with a strong emphasis and high value upon the non written, 
the oral performance, whether in speech or song, the qualities and activ- 
ities of the spoken (or sung) rather than the written word. To appreciate 
the centrality of orality (a term which includes all these elements) is not 
to imply that writing was unimportant, or little used, or marginal. Rather, 
one needs to think of the two methods of communication together. We 
are used to understanding the classical world through the written texts 
that managed to survive the Middle Ages, and through the visual archi- 
tectural and material remains. What is harder to reconstruct and imagine 
is all thatis lost to our knowledge because it was never written in the first 
place. Our evidence, written as itis, tends immediately to focus attention 
on the literate; the Greeks who left written records of themselves tend to 
gain a larger place in our picture of the ancient world that the very many 
(probably the bulk of the poorer peasants, slaves and women, but not 
necessarily craftmen and potters) who left nothing. 

We can only make an informed guess about the extent of very basic 
literacy, and it was probably fairly low by modern stan- 
dards (Harris calculates that a maximum of 20-30 
percent literacy was achieved in the Hellenistic cities). 
But in any case there were vastly different literacy levels 
(see Fig. 47). Compare the individual (Athenian) who 
scratched crudely on a sherd found in the agora, 
“Eumelis, come as quickly as you can. Arkesimos” 
(second half of fifth century; see Lang 1976, no. 87): or 
the person who wrote a message also found in the 
Athenian agora, but in Megarian letter forms, in 
the sixth century, “Thamneus, put the saw under the 
threshhold of the garden gate” (ibid., B1). Neither of J 
these would necessarily have been happy reading a \ 
poetic text, or a long papyrus document. Hence any 
analysis of literacy needs to distinguish levels of literacy 
and the skills of reading and writing, which do not 
always go together. 


Figure 47 Clumsy, 
experimental alphabets on 


ostraca. Found in the ancient 


agora in Athens 
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We can, however, understand something of the social and political 
contexts of writing, chart the increasing use of the written word from 
the archaic and classical period and beyond, the correlation between 
certain political constitutions and their use of the written word, and 
between perceptions of writing and the extent to which it impinged 
upon the non written conduct of politics or performance of literature. 
For example, Sparta seems to have prided herself, at least in the classi- 
cal period, on not needing written laws, and while other Greeks were 
wrong in saying Spartans were all illiterate, it seems clear that the 
Spartan polis and its citizens had a remarkably low use of the written 
word. At the other extreme, Athens’ democracy did much to foster the 
use of writing for public records - laws, decrees, accounts, etc. — and 
while the origin of public written records and ostracism may not have 
been strictly democratic, the Athenians came to think that the democ- 
racy was and should be based on written records of the people’s busi- 


ness and the city’s laws. As Euripides put it through the mouth of 


Theseus, “When the laws are written, both the powerless and the rich 
have equal access to Justice” (Suppliants 433 “4: yeyoapméevav d5é tv 
vonwov 6 v’ da8evijc]d Thovouds te Ti Sixyy tony &et). Accordingly, the 
classical city was adored with large and lavish public inscriptions 
recording laws, decrees, honorary inscriptions, not to mention the 
records kept, with increasing care and regularity, in the city’s archives, 
the Metroon, and other offices. It is therefore very likely that the 
Athenian fifth-century citizen, especially if he lived in the city, was 
indeed more accustomed to writing and more likely to be able to read, 
if not to write, than the citizens of many other Greek cities (e.g., 
Thebes) who would have less opportunity or need to do either. 

In the rest of this chapter we may explore further some of these 
nuances, the centrality of oral performance in Greek culture, some per- 
ceptions and use of written texts, and some of the social and educa- 
tional implications of this combination of the written and the oral. 

Plato in the mid fourth century was already fighting a rearguard 
action against the use of writing. Pericles was said to have been the first 
to use a written text of his speeches (Suda), and somewhat later, rhe- 


torical speeches as well as exercises were written down apparently for 


distribution (Antiphon, Andocides). Poets had kept written texts of 


their poems from the early archaic period. By the late fifth century 
manuals on technical subjects (téxvau) were being written and pub- 
lished (Demont 1993); show oratory was based on written texts — for 
instance Gorgias? display piece defending Helen (Encomium of Helen). 
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Of course written texts of literature had been in existence before, but 
it is clear that by the late fifth century there were more written texts 
being produced of works which were meant to be heard, and that these 
texts were to be published. Plato’s worries about writing not giving 
access to true education are part of an attempt to stem the tide in a 
period where the written word was indeed encroaching upon literature 
and philosophy. 

Yet despite that, it must be admitted that classical Greece is still a 
“performance culture”: that is, the main focus of Greek culture, from 
religious activity to the political, was upon the visual and the oral — and 
the orality implies a live audience and a sense of performance (Goldhill 
and Osborne 1999). You heard poetry being performed and very often 
sung; poring over a text of poetry was primarily in order to learn it by 
heart. You listened to speeches being delivered, rather than reading a 
text. There are many illustrations on vases of boys and girls with scrolls 
in their hands, but we cannot assume they are sitting there reading 
quietly. The act of reading itself in the ancient world tended to involve 
reading aloud (though silent reading was known; Knox 1968, 421-35; 
Gavrilov 1997), but why could they not also be learning by heart? The 
description of conventional Greek education (see v111.1) that we read 
in Plato’s Protagoras has the children learn their letters, and then learn 
the great poets by heart so that they can recite them from memory 
(Protagoras 325e, see Text [2]). The text is simply a mnemonic aid to 
learn and then recite the poetry. As so often in ancient Greece, the 
written text is the servant to the performance (Herington 1985). 

The centrality of performance of music, poetry ~ is also illustrated 
by the preoccupation of Greek reformers and political thinkers with 
the educational and ethical value of music (see Appendix 11.10). Our 
politicians today worry about educational standards, but it is ability in 
reading and mathematics which bear the brunt of their anxiety. 
Aristotle devoted a long section in the Politics to the role and impor- 
tance of music in Greek education in the ideal state (especially Politics 
1339a). The question is whether music should be encouraged because 
it is conducive to virtue, or merely because it is an aid to the “enjoy- 
ment of leisure and mental cultivation.” Certain melodies for instance, 
“enfeeble the mind,” while the Dorian mode produced a “moderate 
temper,” and the Phrygian stimulated enthusiasm (Politics 1340b). The 
aulos (adds) or clarinet is too exciting and besides, you cannot sing 
along with it, so “the ancients” were quite right to forbid youths and 


freemen from playing it (13414). 
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Aristotle’s discussion shows that the issue had been much discussed 
before; Plato’s Republic also has much to say about musical education. 
We can be sure that political reformers would not have devoted so 
much attention to these ethical implications of music, had it not been 
central to Greek life, the educated as well as the uneducated. Nor, evi- 
dently, was it peculiar to the archaic period. In Plato’s later work, the 
Laws, he can even criticize someone who is uneducated or uncultured, 
as ayooevtos, that is, not trained in the dance or the chorus (Laws 
654). The cultured Greek aristocrat must be able to compose and sing 
verse, and understand music and dancing ~ not so unlike the suitors 
who, long before, wooed Agariste, daughter of Cleisthenes tyrant of 
Sicyon (Herodotus 6.126-30). Such skills were exhibited in the aristo- 
cratic symposium. 

How does all this impinge upon the more ordinary citizen who did 
not belong to the elite circles of aristocrats, or of philosophers and 
writers? Does it mean that the poorer Athenian citizens ~ the thetes, for 
instance — who could barely read or write, or any other illiterate Greek, 
were comparatively well integrated into the main stream of Greek life; 
or might he (or she) still be excluded if he were illiterate? The most 
plausible answer seems to be a bit of both. The illiterate Athenian 
taking part in an ostracism who asked the great man Aristides to write 
his ostracon for him, only to demand that the name should be Aristides 
because he was so tired hearing him being called “The Just” (Plutarch, 
Aristides), was participating actively on some level in the political life 
even though he could not write (and could not recognize Aristides 
either). Though this anecdote is probably apocryphal, it assumes that 
an illiterate is not necessarily debarred from polzs life. Someone like 
Aristophanes’ Sausage-Seller, the boorish would-be demagogue in 
Aristophanes’ Knights who can “read but not very well” as he says 
(188-go), can participate in political slanging matches in the Assembly 
without any need for writing. He could go to the theater, the City 
Dionysia, listen with all the other citizens to dramatic, musical, and 
poetic performances, or to the debates in the Assembly and presumably 
stand up and add his opinion. Gossip and rumor in the agora could 
provide that extra fuel for the political process; plenty of information 
was passed around in the agora. Thus the importance and necessity of 
knowing how to read was largely a function of the place of writing in 
Greek (or Athenian) society. So much of political activity and discus- 
sion in the radical democracy took place in the open, “face-to-face” 
encounters and contests in Assembly and law courts. One of the fea- 
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tures Plato disliked about Athenian democratic society was that the 
mass of the people could listen and, most important, judge, and there- 
fore exert the pressure of popular ideas upon those they listen to, in the 
Assembly, and the law courts, and the theater (Republic 491e-492¢). 

Perhaps the modern stress upon the skill of reading and writing as a 
means of advancement may obscure the nuances of Greek educational 
achievement, and the educational contexts within which that skill is 
learned, and which must necessarily affect it. Greek discussions of edu- 
cation include learning to read and write, but, as we have seen, they 
value other skills too - singing, dancing, speaking, being able to 
compose poetry extempore in the symposium, and at a high level, rhet- 
oric. Perhaps so little stress was laid on basic literacy because reading 
was regarded as a rather lowly skill which was not by itself going to give 
one immediate access to wider avenues of cultural or political achieve- 
ment. These other skills, being primarily a matter of performance are 
also not skills that would exclude the illiterate in theory, but they 
involve highly developed accomplishments nonetheless, accomplish- 
ments to which much educational time (and theory) is devoted. The 
citizen (or slave) who is totally lacking in any education or literacy 
would be able, at least, to listen to these performances, but to partici- 
pate in such performances himself would need the kind of training to 
which the wealthier citizens would have access. The idea that an oral 
culture (and Greece might be included) is necessarily warmer, more 
attuned to popular and community values, is attractive. But it may only 
partially apply to classical Greece. For the various elements of “orality,” 
oral performance, of poetry or of prose, extempore composition, and 
most especially the art of speaking, are part of what seems to be a highly 
developed elite oral culture ~ orality has many different levels and layers 
just like literacy. 

So important was the art of speaking, that any man who gave a 
speech in the Assembly or jury courts strove to seem as ifhe was speak- 
ing spontaneously, even if he had written out a text beforehand, or still 
worse, bought a speech from a more famous orator like Demosthenes. 
If you had a written text, then you memorized it rather than appearing 
in court clutching the papers. We are lucky to possess an essay written 
by the early fourth-century sophist Alcidamas precisely on this issue. 
Entitled (literally) On those who write written speeches or on the Sophists 
(Ilegi tv tovs yoamtovs hoyous YOAPOVTY H WEQL TOV GopOtay), it is 
a vehement defence of what he sees as the superior skills of speaking as 
against writing (see Texts {3].[4]). While we should certainly recognize 
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it as an attack ona practice, writing speeches, that is by now well estab- 
lished, somewhat parallel to Plato’s critique of writing, the points 
Alcidamas feels he can make are most instructive. The ability to be able 
to speak appropriately and eloquently on the spur of the moment, for 
instance, is an unusual and refined skill, he says (On the Sophists 3); yet 
even someone without any education (toig aaudevtots) would be able 
to compose something in writing, with plenty of leisure, time to revise 
it and to consult earlier works, imitate suitable passages from others, 
“delete everything and write it all over again” (4). To be able to speak 
well without writing requires hard work and skill; anyone can write; 
speaking is always useful, “whereas only occasionally does the ability 
to write prove opportune” (9). Imagine what may happen, he contin- 
ues, if you are in court having memorized the speech and you forget an 
argument; or you are irritating your audience and yet cannot shorten 
your speech because you know it by heart from an immovable written 
text (18 ff), 

No other ancient writer illustrates so well how oral skills in classical 
Greece could be regarded as highly developed and refined achieve- 
ments. So far from being thought of as the natural skills open to every- 
one, populist or democratic, the arts of speaking are being presented as 
difficult achievements and it is writing, or composing with writing, 
which is denigrated as something anyone can do. This is oral perfor- 
mance as part of elite culture. 

Alcidamas does not seem to be taking a democratic stance here. Yet 
we know from elsewhere that there was a democratic spin to the dislike 
of written speeches. No politician, no defendant, would admit he had 
hired a speech-writer to write his speech for him. Similarly, speakers 
might try to gain jurors’ support by claiming that they had no skill in 
rhetoric. Professional knowledge of the art of rhetoric — and access to 
its main practitioners ~ was in Athenian eyes undemocratic, a sign that 
fairness might be dependent on a speech bought from elsewhere, or 
concocted with specious techniques of what was thought to be decep- 
tion. Thus alongside Alcidamas’ perhaps elitist claims against written 
speeches, democratic ideals also depended upon a supposedly inno- 
cent, untechnical amateurism that eschewed written speeches. 

It is the role of the spoken word which is central in the Athenian 
democracy, and it was in the ability to perform in the Assembly and 
courts, and to persuade the assembled demos there, where political 
power lay. It is probably for this reason that there is nothing, so far as 
we know, in democratic ideology at Athens that suggests there was any 
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democratic urge to spread knowledge of writing as such amongst the 
demos. Either reading is taken for granted, or,as I would prefer, reading 
was regarded as a basic skill but the focus was elsewhere, and for very 
good reasons. The ambitious Pheidippides in the Clouds wants to learn 
to speak and to argue to get on in life and the city. 

Finally, however, we should return to the public forms of writing that 
are characteristic above all of the classical city-states. Whatever was 
thought about the virtues of speech, the central role of writing in the 
city-state should not be neglected. Athens in particular was the most 
lavish of all classical cities in her public inscriptions and her insistence 
on the rule of written law grew until in the fourth century written law 
(as opposed to unwritten law, custom) was seen as at the heart of the 
democracy. The laws were displayed in public, in stone, as were many 
of the Athenian decrees of Assembly and Boule. It seems to be almost 
unique to Athens that a decree may be said to be inscribed on stone “so 
that anyone who wants may see it” (see Hedrick 1999 on such formu- 
lae). Despite the recent interesting suggestion (Steiner 1994) that for 
much of Greek culture writing is associated with tyranny, this does not 
seem to hold good for democratic Athens, nor indeed for the way that 
the developing city-states of the archaic period resorted to writing up 
laws either in order to enshrine new or necessary ordinances as the 
communal decisions of the polis, or to create law that was immovable 
and applicable to all (cf. also Solon’s declaration, “I wrote down laws 
(8eopovc) alike for good and bad. fitting straight justice to each.” 
36.18-20 West). It is hard to find anywhere in Greek literature an 
explicit sign that the Greek citizens saw the public inscriptions of their 
polis as in some sense threatening or a source of alien and unwelcome 
power (it may be a different matter for settlements imposed on other 
city-states). The Athenian democratic principle of setting up decrees 
in stone and in public seems in part to be an extension of the archaic 
idea that laws should be public (and in the most literal sense: outside), 
and set up in indelible writing. The only explicit criticisms of the value 
of written law appear in contexts which are ifanything anti-democratic 
(cf. Hippias in Xenophon, Memorabilia 4.4.13 ff.). Nor is there a sense 
that the archives, which developed gradually, were seen by anyone as 
threatening or representative of, say, an alien bureaucracy of the state. 

Given this atmosphere of democratic approval of written law and 
what is effectively democratic approval of the extensive erection of 
democratic stone records (from tribute lists to Athenian decrees), we 
may indeed probably guess that more Athenians, as well as metics and 
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slaves in Athens, were familiar on some level with writing and reading 
_ far more, certainly, than in Sparta. In the fourth century there is also 
a clear increase in the need and desire for written contracts, probably 
reflecting the growing complexity of economic relationships. The illit- 
erate or slow reader was not excluded from public life or from the relig- 
ious and cultural life of the city because so much was heard, seen and 
performed, as in the rest of Greece. The oral culture of Athens was 
accessible more widely and to more people because it was oral. But it 
developed its own elaborate rules and subtleties, and lengthy training, 
and this excluded the full participation of the illiterate not because he 
was illiterate but because he was uneducated (&yogevtos). 


Selected texts 
{1] Plato, Phaedrus 275d-e Burnet 


TQ. Aewodv yag nov, @ Paidge, tour’ Eyer yoagr, xai do arnOas bpovov 
toryoaia. Kai ya vee txetivns Exyova fotyxe pev Oc COvta, tav & aveoy tt, 
orpvas navy oryg. Tadtov Sak xai ot AOyou SOEs pev Gv dg 1 PQOVOUVTAS 
abtovs héeyerv, Cav 6 TH EQN TOV heyoueveoy Povkopevos padetv, év Te ONaivet 
pOvoy TATOY cet. "Orav dé dxak yooh, xvAwdettat HEY MAVTAZOD WAS AOYOS 
Spoimg rage toig Exattovot, oc & atts mag’ ois obdév KQOOTHEL, HAL OVX 
éniotata Aeyew ots Set ye xa th}. TThqppedotpevocs dé xa ov év dix 
LowognOeig TOD MATEdS dei deitar PonPod: adtos Yao ov’ Gpivacbat obte 


PonOijoa Suvatoc abt. 


SOCRATES: Writing, Phaedrus, has this strange quality, and is very like paint- 
ing; for the creatures of painting stand like living beings, but if one asks 
them a question, they preserve a solemn silence. And so it is with written 
words; you might think they spoke as if they had intelligence, but if you 
question them, wishing to know about their sayings, they always say only 
one and the same thing, And every word, when once it is written, is bandied 
about, alike among those who understand and those who have no interest 
in it, and it knows not to whom to speak or not to speak; when ill-treated 
or unjustly reviled it always needs its father to help it; for it has no power 
to protect or help itself. (Trans. H. N. Fowler) 


{2] Plato, Protagoras 325c-326a Burnet 


Ex naidswv opmedv a&o&dpevor, wexyor obaeg Gv Cor, xai Siddoxovor xai 
vouGerovaw. ExewWév O&ttov ovved] tis TA Aeyoueva, xai TEOPOS Kai pITIO Kat 
mardaywyds zal adrtos 6 aT TE’ TOUTOV Srapayxoveat, SIG <ac> Pédt0 tos 
Zotar 6 naic, mag’ Exaotov xai Eoyov xa Adyov Sdaoxovtes Xai Evderxvopevot 
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Gm 1 ev dinctov, TO SE Gdimov, nai TSE pEV XAAOY, rode Sé aloyedv, xai TOSE 
pév Savoy, Tode dé GvOoLoV, nai Te pev Toiet, Tee SE pT} ToleL. Kai dav pév tx@v 
reiOytar ei Sé prj, Goreg Evhov d1AOTOEPOPEVOY HAL KAPTTOLEVOY EVOLVOVOL 
dnethalc xai mya. Mere dé taidta cig SdA0xaAWV REAMOVTES TOAY PAALOV 
dvréhdovecn Exreheiobar evxoopias TOV naidwv f yoappatoy te xat HLOAQLGEWS? 
OL SE HSAOXAAOL TOUTWY TE ETYLEAOVVTAL, nod emerSav ad yoappata La0wouy nai 
pehhMaw GVVIGELW Tet YEYOAMEVA CHOTEO TOTE THY PWV, ragatiWEaory aUTOTS 
ini tov PADQWY avayryV@oxety KOMTOV GyadGV Mouyjpare nai expavOdve 
dvarnatovoty, Ev lg mohAai pév VoUBETIHOEIG verow, modAai dé SeEoSot HL 
Exawvor xai FyxdU TALGOY GvdQaV ayada@y, iva 6 mais Cyhov pays tyro xe 


Soeyytat TOLODTOS yeveoOat. 
Y 


They teach and admonish them from earliest childhood till the last day of 
their lives. As soon as one of them grasps what is said to him, the nurse, the 
mother, the tutor, and the father himself strive hard that the child may excel, 
and as each act and word occurs they teach and impress upon him that this 
is just, and that unjust, one thing noble, another base, one pious, another 
impious, and that he is to do this. and not do that. Ifhe readily obeys - so; but 
if not, they treat him as a bent and twisted piece of wood and straighten him 
with threats and blows. After this they send him to school and charge the 
master to take far more pains over their children’s good behavior than over 
their letters and harp-playing. The masters take pain accordingly, and the 
children, when they have learnt their letters and are getting to understand the 
written word as before they did only the spoken, are furnished with works of 
good poets to read as they sit in class, and are made to learn them off by heart: 
here they meet with many admonitions, many descriptions and praises and 
eulogies of good men in times past, that the boy in envy may imitate them and 


yearn to become even as they. (Trans. W. R. M. Lamb [adapted]) 


[3] Alcidamas, On those who write speeches or On the Sophists 3 Avezair 


no@tov jév oby EvtedOev Gv tig ZaTAPOOVHOELE TOU youmpetv, && @v got 
eveniOetov xa OGSIOV xaL TH WOVTY PVOEL MOOYLWOV. eiTELV [LEV yeu €% TOD 
napavixa Megi TOU HAOATVYOVTOS EMUELAGIC, nai Tazeia YONoaGIGL TOV 
EVOvENLATOY xaL TOV SYOLATOV EVAOQLA, HALT AALOG TOV TOAYLATOV HK ut THES 
EmOvpiaig THY AVOQWMOY EVOTOZLWS CXOLOVOGAL nal TOY TECDTHZOVTH LOYOV 


cineiv, ovTE PUOEWS GTGONS dite madeias THE TYZOLONs OTL. 


In the first place, one would despise writing on the grounds that it is exposed 
to attack, and is an easy undertaking, available to anyone whatever natural 
ability he happens to have. Now, to speak appropriately, on the spot, on what- 
ever topic is proposed, to be quick with an argument and ready with the right 
word, and to find just the right speech to match the current situation (kazros) 
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and people’s desires ~ all this is not within the natural ability of everyone nor 
the result of whatever education one happens to have had. (Trans. M. Gagarin) 


[4] Alcidamas, On those who write speeches or On the Sophists 15 Avezzti 


dewov 8? éoti tov AVTUTOLOULEVOV piooogpiag {avideyew} xai aaSevoew 
éTEQOUS Umoyvovpevoy, cv HEV EX1) YOapateiov 1} PiBdtov, dexviver Sivacbar 
THY AUTOD Ooiay, dV dé TOUTWY Cpoigos yévyjtan, lNdEeV THY Gmoudebtar Peatio 
HADEOTAVAL, HAL YOSVOU LEV dol JEvtog Sivacdai kOyov &Eeveyneiv, ebOEwc dé MEQI 
tov MOOTEEVTOS povotegov elvar tHv idtotayv, xa hOyov piv téyvac 
enayyéheoba, tov dé A€yewv pdé pxody Sbvayiy Exovw’ év Eavta@ paivecdar. xai 


ga tigce oS 3 eee : Peer Oe, P 
YAQ 1 MEAETH TOU yOu*erv axoviav tot Aéyew adeiotyy TAEadiOwWor, 


It is strange that someone who lays claim to philosophy and undertakes to 


educate others, is able to demonstrate his wisdom when he has a writing tablet 


or a book but is no better than an uneducated person when he has neither of 


these: or that he can produce a speech when he is given time but is more 
speechless thana layman when a topic is proposed for immediate discussion; 
or that he professes the skill (techne) of speeches but appears to have within 
him not the slightest ability to speak. Indeed, the practice of writing renders a 
person largely unable to speak. (Trans. M. Gagarin) 
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A. MISSIOU 


TRANSLATED BY W.J. LILLIE 


The history of the last three centuries of the first millennium Bc, which 
in modern historical research is known as Hellenistic, is the history of 
the close contact between the Greeks and the peoples of the East (see 
parts tv, v). The Hellenistic world was a vast, relatively unified eco- 
nomic area which stretched from the Adriatic to eastern Iran and from 
the Black Sea to the Persian Gulf, with a mosaic of peoples in which, 
apart from Greeks, one finds Romans, as well as the numerous peoples 
of the East: the Jews, the Babylonians, the Parthians, the Egyptians. For 
the most part, these all retained their language, religion, and historical 
tradition. This chapter will attempt to sketch the historical conditions 
in which was generalized the use of Koine Greek (see 11.24, 1V. 6-8), the 
language which permitted the osmosis of Greek culture and that of the 
peoples of the East — and not only during the time of the Hellenistic 
period. Even after the spread of Roman rule, the indigenous peoples of 
the eastern Mediterranean continued to communicate with the hege- 
monic city by using Koine Greek. Most important of all, conquered 
peoples were able to tell their history and transmit their religious tradi- 
tions to their conquerors — Greeks and Romans ~ in this language, 
which was continually exposed to various influences from. the 
Hellenistic linguistic mosaic. 

It all began with the triumphant victory of Philip II of Macedon at 
Chaeronea, in 338 Bc, and the conference at Corinth which followed in 
337. Unification of the Greek peninsula under the Macedonian king 
was the necessary precondition for the Greek campaign in the East. 
After the assassination of Philip in 336 Bc, implementation of these 
grandiose plans passed into the hands of his twenty-year-old son, 
Alexander III. With his conquest of the Persian empire — the end of 
which was signaled by the overwhelming defeats of Darius III 
Codomanus at Issus and Gaugamela in 333 and 331 respectively ~ and 
his campaigns as far as the Indus delta, Alexander created a realm that 
extended from the Adriatic to the Punjab and from Tadjikistan to Libya 
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(see Map 6). Nevertheless, the Macedonian king did not live to give a 
definitive shape to the political union of the Greek territories and the 


conquered regions of Asia. Between Alexander and the peoples which 
had come under his rule there was only a kind of personal union. But 
since he had not created a united political whole, with a stable mecha- 
nism of government, this relationship was unable to function after his 
death. From early on, the fragile cohesion of his state was threatened by 
disparate elements within the empire, economic inequalities and 
intense social discrimination, none of which had become any the less 
severe in the course of his reign. 

In 323 BC, immediately after Alexander’s death, the generals whom 
he himself had posted as satraps in the various conquered satrapies of 
the former Persian empire laid claim, through war, to the title of his 
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“successor,” thus expressing in practice their desire to extend their own 


personal sphere of influence at the expense of the others. ‘The same 
spirit moved their own successors (éxtyovot, or descendants) (see Text 
[1]). The clashes between the Successors and then between their 
descendants lasted a full forty years. The main features of these wars, 
which accelerated the partition of Alexander’s empire into smaller 
kingdoms (see Map 7), were the use of mercenaries, armed and trained 
on the model of the Macedonian phalanx, great cruelty (punishments 
and pillage), a succession of betrayals and murders, but also the crea- 
tion of a network of cities, both old and new. 

In 277/6 8c, the partition of Alexander’s empire into autonomous 
states was completed (see Map 8). Three of these, those of the 
Antigonids, the Lagids /Ptolemies and_ the Seleucids, presented 
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Hellenistic monarchy,” the main feature of which was the foundation 
of dynasties of Macedonian origin: 


° The state of Macedon, the capital of which was Pella, had Macedonia 
as its stable base, but at times also controlled parts of the rest of 
Greece with Macedonian garrisons in cities of prime strategic 
importance (Demetrias, Chalcis, Piraeus, Corinth). It resembled the 
state of Egypt as regards its homogeneous ethnic base and the state 
of the Seleucids as regards the intensive urbanization which took 
place at that time: among the new cities (Cassandreia, Demetrias 
etc.), Thessaloniki quickly became prominent as an important 
harbor for the export of Macedonia’s most important products, i.e. 
grain and timber. The important difference between it and the athe 
two large Hellenistic states, in Egypt and Syria-Mesopotamia, was 
that the king of Macedon continued to be proclaimed by the assem- 
bly of the Macedonian army. The main problem encountered by this 
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state was control of southern Greece. The city-states there, even 
those which in the past had reached the status of great powers, such 
as Athens and Sparta, had ceased to play any substantial role in the 
relationships between states ~ with perhaps the sole important 
exception of Rhodes, which was favored by its geographical posi- 
tion; commercial activity had shifted to the eastern coast of the 
Aegean and the Mediterranean, at the cost of the economic centers 
in Greece. A remarkable presence was enjoyed by two federal unions 
of cities (ovpxoduteiat “Confederations” or xowd “Common- 
wealths”), which were based on the principles of equality and auton- 
omy of the cities involved. These were the Achacan Confederacy, 
which controlled virtually the whole of the Peloponnese, and the 
Aetolian Confederacy, which, with its political and religious center 
at Thermum, controlled central Greece. 


The fate of the kingdom of Macedon was sealed at the decisive battle 


of Pydna in June 168 Bc, when Lucius Aemilius Paullus, commander of 
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Map 8 Hellenistic states, 270 
BC 
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the Roman legions, defeated Perseus, the last king of the Macedonian 
dynasty of the Antigonids. In 146 BC, Macedonia became a Roman 
province. After the defeat of the forces of the Achaean Confederacy at 
Scarpheia (147 8c) by the legions of Caecilius Metellus and the utter 
destruction of Corinth by Lucius Mummius (146 BC), all the cities of 
southern Greece which had supported the Achaeans in their war 
against the Romans came under the jurisdiction of the Roman gover- 
nor of Macedonia. Athens and Sparta, which had maintained a neutral 
stance, remained independent until 88 Bc. 


* The state of Egypt, under the Macedonian dynasty of the Ptolemies 
(Lagids) had as its nucleus the Delta and the Nile valley, though at 
times it also included Cyrenaica, Cyprus and conquests in Coele 
(Southern) Syria, Asia Minor and the Aegean islands. The indige- 
nous inhabitants of Egypt, mostly landless farmers, were by far the 


most numerous of the three groups which were distinct within the 
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population of Egypt itself (more than seven million) as regards lan- 
guage, religion, and way of life. The other two, with more than a 
million each, were the Greeks and the Jews. 


The dynasty of the Ptolemies, which was founded by Ptolemy, son of 
Lagus, did not come under frequent attack — the most significant was the 
incursion of Antiochus TV in 171 and 168 BC. The Ptolemies, however, 
like the other Hellenistic monarchs in fact, waged numerous wars in the 
direct or indirect defense of their interests. Outstanding among these 
were the so-called Syrian Wars, a series of armed clashes with the 
Seleucids; these occurred either over territorial claims, mainly for 
mastery of the coasts of Asia Minor and Coele Syria, or over dynastic dis- 
putes (one such was the Third Syrian or Laodicean War, 246-241 BC). 
The kingdom of the Ptolemies was annexed by the Romans in 31 BC, 
when the last queen of the dynasty, Cleopatra (see Text [2]), was defeated 
at Actium by Octavian Augustus, the first Roman emperor (27 BC-AD 14). 
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° The state of the Seleucids. despite the constant and impressive 
expansion and contraction of its borders, was the Hellenistic state 


which at times embraced the greatest territory. During the reigns of 


the first two Seleucids, Seleucus | and Antiochus I, it comprised 
seven modern states: the Lebanon, Syria, Turkey, Afghanistan, Iran, 
Iraq, and Kuwait, as well as four of the former Soviet republics, those 
of Armenia, Tadjikistan, Uzbekistan, and Turkmenistan. This repre- 
sented the largest area (about 3.5 million square kilometers) and the 
biggest population (30 million inhabitants). Another characteristic 
feature of the Seleucid state was its great patchwork of ethnicities 
and variety of cultures. Apart from the ancient civilization of the 
Sumerians and Akkadians in Babylonia, there was the long experi- 
ence of the Assyrians and the Persians in administering a large 
empire which the Seleucids were able to draw on. The basis of 
Seleucid administration was the satrapy, which had been the main 
administrative unit in the Persian empire of the Achaemenids. 
Besides, Seleucus I, who had captured Babylon in 312 Bc, was able 
to consolidate his hold over long-suffering Babylonia, which became 
the nucleus of his state. This was due toa variety of other reasons, 
but also to his political dexterity, by which he demonstrated his 
respect for the political tradition of the country, which he had known 
from the time when he served as satrap of Babylon in the period 
320-317/6 Bc. Like the previous conquerors of Babylon, Sargon the 
Assyrian, Cyrus the Persian and, more recently, Alexander, Seleucus 
adopted the tides of the kings of Babylon, at the same time undertak- 
ing to carry out their main responsibilities, i.e., to have public build- 
ings erected and to fund the local cults (Kuhrt and Sherwin-White 
1987, Sherwin-White and Kulirt 1993). 


Apart from the continual Syrian Wars which were fought between 
the Seleucids and the Ptolemies for control of Asia Minor and Coele 
Syria, the political history of the Seleucid state was also marked by the 
conflict between Antiochus IIL and Rome, a power which had already 
made a dynamic entry into the Balkans from as early as 229 BC. Its pres- 
ence was felt all the more keenly after 197 Bc, when, with its victory at 
the battle of Cynoscephalae, it had brought the Second Macedonian 
War to a successful conclusion. After the defeat of Antiochus at 
Thermopylae (191 Bc) and the rout of his forces in Magnesia at Sipylus 
(190 BC), the Seleucid king was forced to sign the treaty of Apamea on 
terms dictated by the Roman consul Scipio. As a consequence of this 
humiliating treaty the eastern provinces (Greater Armenia etc.), 
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revolted and finally seceded from the Seleucid state. Rome came to the 
fore as the arbitrator in matters concerning the states of Asia Minor. 
During the time of Antiochus IV, who within the framework of an 
aggressive Hellenization policy forcibly attempted to uproot the Jewish 
religion from Palestine, there arose the national and religious revolt of 
the Maccabees. After the death of Antiochus IV (164 BC) there followed 
a century of struggles between rival claimants to the Seleucid throne. 
within a climate of dissolution for the kingdom, which was reduced to 
no more than northern Syria (see Map 9). Finally, the Seleucid state, 
conquered by the Romans, was converted to the Roman province of 
Syria following 63 Bc. 

Apart from the three great Hellenistic kingdoms, there were other, 
smaller ones with “Philhellene” kings, that is monarchs who belonged 
to Greek or Hellenized dynasties: the kingdom of Bithynia, that of 
Pontus, and that of Pergamum in the strip along the northern coasts of 
Asia Minor which is washed by the Black Sea, as well as the Greco- 
Bactrian kingdom in today’s Afghanistan (see also v.16). All these small 
Hellenistic kingdoms had seceded at various times from the state of the 
Seleucids, Among them, the state of Pergamum stands out because of 
the important role it played in inter-state relations. It was the first 
Hellenistic kingdom to come under the authority of Rome: in 133, 
Attalus III, the last Attalid king, willed his state to Rome. In this way, 
the first Roman province in Asia was established, known as Asia, 
encompassing ‘Troad, Mysia, Acolis, Tonia, Lydia, and south-western 
Phrygia. However, for the Greek cities of the coast of Asia Minor, as, 
indeed, for Athens, 88 Bc was the critical year. It was then that the 
Romans defeated Mithridates VI, the “Philhellene” king of Pontus, and 


deprived the Greek coastal cities of Asia Minor, as well as Athens, of 


their independence, in punishment for the support they had given him. 
At about the middle of the third century, the kingdom of the Parthians 
was created to the south-west of the Caspian Sea (see Map 9). Even 
though the dynasty of the Arsacids, which retained power for five cen- 
turies, was not Greek, the coins of the state bore Greek inscriptions. We 
ought also to mention the independent state which was founded by the 
Galatians, i.e., Gauls, (see V-15) in central Asia Minor (Greater 
Phrygia), after the victories the Seleucids and the Attalids won against 
them (277 and 235 BC respectively), 

There had been relations between East and West in various sectors 
and at different levels a long time before Alexander. During the 
Hellenistic period, however, there was a qualitative difference. It was 
the first time that countries of the East were incorporated politically 
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into monarchies whose dynasties were of Greek origin, while the main 
backbone of the governing minority, which ran the army and the 
bureaucracy, consisted of Greeks, who either as veterans or mercenar- 
ies of the army or as traders and craftsmen, had congregated in the 
Hellenistic monarchies of the East. Moreover, and for the first time, one 
observes a great and enduring penetration of Greek civilization into 
eastern countries which lay many thousands of kilometers from the 
centers of classical Greece. 

If we use language as our criterion, two categories of regions are 
noticeable in the vast, polymorphous and multi-ethnic tracts which 
spread from continental Greece to today’s Afghanistan in the north and 
India in the south, at the height of power of the Hellenistic states, but 
also after their dissolution, when most of them passed to the Romans. 
On the one hand, there was continental Greece (Macedonia and south- 
ern Greece), the islands of the Aegean, and the western shores of Asia 
Minor, where the sole language tool of the inhabitants was Greek, 
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which, as in the fifth century, displayed a wide variety of dialects. On 
the other, there were the regions where the process of Hellenizing the 
indigenous populations, who continued to speak their own languages, 
lasted throughout the Hellenistic age. Written documents from both 
categories of region indicate that Hellenistic Koine (see 1v.6-8) met 
with resistance in the regions of the second category, where another lan- 
guage was spoken. However, even in the Greek-speaking areas of the 
first category, Hellenistic Koine did not become established every- 
where at the same rate. In continental Greece, and the islands of the 
Aegean, resistance to Hellenistic Koine was due either to attempts at 
identity preservation after the loss of political independence or to 
efforts to demonstrate political power (see 111.10, L11.11). 

In the areas of the second category ~ that is in the eastern 
Mediterranean and Anatolia - there were, on the one hand, places 
where the gradual domination of Hellenistic Koine finally became 
total, resulting in the disappearance of the language of the indigenous 
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population, while on the other, there were places where bilingualism 
was a feature of certain strata of the local population. Hellenistic Koine 
totally prevailed in the coastal regions of Asia, where there were many 


Hellenistic cities, old and new, These had received a large wave of 


Greek immigrants from Macedonia and the rest of Greece and devel- 
oped into important cultural and commercial centers of the time. Thus 
the local Semitic language apparently disappeared entirely in the 
Phoenician cities of Tyre and Sidon. The same seems to have hap- 
pened to Carian (see V.5), Lydian (see v.7), and other indigenous lan- 
guages of western Asia Minor in the Hellenistic cities of the region. On 
the other hand, in the areas where the population of free, wage-earning 
farmers was for the most part not organized into cities, the local lan- 
guage continued to be the sole communication tool for the natives of 
the lower social classes, who continued to live their traditional way of 
life in villages in the country. Bilingualism was a characteristic of the 
members of the local upper class, who, apart from using the language 
of their own location, quickly learned to use Hellenistic Koine, the lan- 
guage tool through which it was possible both to communicate with 
the monarchs of the Hellenistic kingdoms and also to engage in eco- 
nomic activities, 

The case of Ptolemaic Egypt is enlightening, and it is here also that 
most extensive sources of information exist. Papyri of the Hellenistic 
age testify that bilingualism was a privilege of the Egyptian upper 
class. On the one hand, communication between the aristocracy and 
priesthood of the country and the court of the Ptolemies was con- 
ducted in Greek; for this purpose neither hieroglyphics, the script 
which has survived in sacred inscriptions, nor demotic, the script of 
legal and commercial documents, was used. On the other hand, after 
200 BC the Greek alphabet and a good many number of characters 
from the Egyptian demotic script were used to write the Egyptian lan- 
guage on the charms which the Egyptian priesthood made available 
for sale to the local people. With the passage of time, there was a 
reduction in the number of loans from demotic, and the Coptic system 
of writing was created (see v.13). Besides, fifth-century Bc papyri from 
Elephantine indicate that in Egypt during the time of Persian domina- 
tion the Jews used Aramaic, which was the official language of the 
Achaemenids, but was also the language spoken by the Jews in Judaea 
and Galilee. The Jews in Ptolemaic Egypt, who, thanks to the Greek 
translation of the Pentateuch in the third century, are the best-known 
example of a Hellenized ethnic group in the Hellenistic period (see 
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V1.2, V.12), ceased to use Aramaic. It appears that their Hellenization 
legitimized them as members of the bureaucratic, administrative class; 
indeed, the papyri refer to Jewish allotment holders, tax-collectors and 
guards of places (yogoqtaaxes). Moreover, in Palestine itself, the 
gradual but intense Hellenization of the Jewish aristocracy ~ not only 
as regards language, but also in their customs and way of life ~ which 
had occurred before the Maccabean movement, seems to have been 
linked to the powerful desire of its members to remain in positions of 
authority. 

The Hellenistic kingdoms of Syria and Egypt present an extremely 
important similarity: as a support for their authority, their kings had 
their multinational mercenary (to a substantial extent) armies. The first 
Seleucids and Ptolemies chose their confidants without much regard 
for social class, ethnic origin, or financial state, but using their distinc- 
tion and ferocity in battle and total dedication to the person of the king 
as criteria. These are called “friends of the king” in the sources and, 
together with the royal family, constituted the close circle of the king. It 
was among these that the king chose judges, ambassadors, the priests 
of the dynastic cults, chiefs-of-staff of the army, and governors of cities 
and regions, the Seleucid satrapies and the Ptolemaic nomes. Raising 
ordinary people to the ranks of “friends of the king,” who would then 
hold crucial positions in the government of the state and who would, in 
their turn, appoint their own people to offices of state, presupposed not 
only mutual trust but also a good command of Greek, which was the 
only language used by the Hellenistic kings in their daily lives and in 
royal decrees related to the government of the state. Besides. Alexander 
had demanded that Persians involved in the administration of con- 
quered territories speak Greek as part of the process of political recon- 
ciliation. The “friends of the king” mostly, but not exclusively, came 


from the Greco-Macedonian community. The best known example of 


a non-Greek reaching high office is the financial administrator 
Apollonius, who was of Carian provenance. He was diomynijc, Le., 
manager-in-chief of public finances in Egypt under Ptolemy II 
Philadelphus. Another well-known example was Jonathan, the Jewish 
high priest to whom the Seleucid monarch Antiochus V awarded the 
distinctions “friend” and “relative.” Study of papyri in Egyptian 
demotic also reveals that from the earliest years of Ptolemaic adminis- 
tration a Greek name was not indicative of a person’s Greek origin; 
often enough there were two names, one Greek the other Egyptian, for 
the same person. The term Hellene (Eddy) itself (see also 11.21, 
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vir.c.1) was used in the tax rolls more as an official tax category than 
as evidence defining the ethnic origin of the inhabitants (Walbank 1996, 
113 and note 5). 

In Egypt, the functional requirements of the bureaucratic adminis- 
tration which looked after the interests of the Macedonian dynasty of 
the Ptolemies played a vital role in the establishment of the Hellenistic 
Koine and the Hellenization of other ethnic groups. In the Seleucid 
kingdom, however, it would appear that an equally important role was 
played by the vast extent of the state and the diversity of its peoples. 
These were the principal reasons behind the foundation of cities even 
in distant regions which, as archaeology reveals, had been desolate in 
the time of the Achaemenids. Finds at the Ai Khanoum site in northern 
Afghanistan, in ancient southern Bactria (see v.16), are palpable evi- 
dence that the tide of colonization which had begun with Alexander 
continued unabated as long as the region remained part of the Seleucid 
kingdom, lessened somewhat when it broke away as an independent 
kingdom and ceased altogether towards the end of the second century, 
following its subjugation to the Parthians. 

Alexander had attempted to control the conquered regions through 
the military encampments and cities he founded with the settlement of 
mercenaries mainly from Greece, the rest of the Balkans, and Asia 
Minor. These were sited at crucial points such as the crossroads of 
caravan routes, along rivers and where they debouched. The first 
Hellenistic monarchs did the same. Modern scholars reckon that 
Alexander and his successors founded 176 cities, of which 153 were in 
Anatolia. The following findings are important: on the one hand, the 
Ptolemies built thirty four cities in their possessions in the Aegean, 
Phoenicia, Asia Minor, Cyprus, and Coele Syria, whereas in Egypt 
itself they founded only Ptolemais; Alexandria was the work of 
Alexander. The Seleucids, on the other hand, while seeming not to care 
for the cities which had been important centers in the old Persian 
empire, founded new cities in Syria, Palestine, Babylonia, Persis, and 
the Arab coast of the Persian Gulf. These cities were given Greek names 
which were either simply place names from continental Greece 
(Beroea, Apollonia, Dion, Pella, Tanagra, Larissa, and Chalcis) or had 
some relation to the dynasty. The first city founded by Seleucus I was 
called Seleuceia (on the Tigris), but the same name was also given to 
the important harbor of Pierta, in northern Syria. The capital of the 
Seleucid state was given the name Antioch in honor of the father of 
Seleucus I, while Apamea, the great military center on the river 
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Orontes, where the cavalry and elephants of the Seleucids were sta- 
tioned, took its name from his Iranian wife. Dynastic names were also 
used for the re-naming of cities with centuries long history. Jerusalem, 
for example, was named Antioch, though the new name failed to estab- 
lish itself. 

The new cities, which were deemed necessary for the control of 
desirable and/or troublesome regions, drew many people from a 
variety of areas and classes, not only because they presented opportu- 
nities for commercial success and the exploitation of as yet unused 
sources of production, but also because they guaranteed much sought 
after land, which was granted to immigrants by the monarchs. Among 
this disparate immigrant population, those who originally came from 
Greece stood out for two reasons: in the first place they were familiar 
with the military tactics of the Macedonian phalanx, which continued 
to be employed by the Hellenistic monarchs, and secondly, they spoke 
Greek, the language of the royal court, the administration, the law 
courts, and trade. These qualifications marked them out for the pre- 
dominant socioeconomic and political class, which, compared to the 
more numerous local population, was simply a minority, the Greco- 
Macedonian minority. Consequently, the desire to retain the socioeco- 
nomic and_ political privileges, which the above qualifications 
guaranteed them, convinced them to set aside the many differences 
they had in terms of origin and social class and to seek to promote the 
distinguishing features they had in common. This is confirmed by the 
existence of Greek neighborhoods in the cities, by the adaptation of 
sreek city-states to the new con- 


the administrative institutions of the ¢ 
ditions and by the organization of dedicated spaces, such as theaters, 
gymnasia and libraries, as specific centers of their cultural life. Many 
Hellenistic cities, such as Antioch, Pergamum, and Alexandria, 
acquired libraries. We know that the foundation of the library in 
Alexandria had as its aim the collection and preservation of all the 
works of Greek literature that had survived until that time. Likewise, 
finds at the Ai Khanoum site in northern Afghanistan make up a 
picture of a city which, until the time of its destruction in the second 
half of the second century, was marked by its devotion to Greek tradi- 
tions (see v.16). The wall along the length of the river Oxus, which 
cuts the town in two, has been interpreted as separating the Greeks 
from the indigenous population (Lane Fox 1991, 398). Moreover, 
archaeological data in Babylon testify to the marked presence of 
Greeks in the city and point to the existence of a Greek neighborhood, 
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while the theater presupposes a significant Greek-speaking, if not actu- 
ally Greek, audience (Kuhrt and Sherwin-White 1994, 325). 
Benefactions on the part of the monarch or rich citizens often had to 
do with the construction and maintenance of private schools, libraries, 
theaters, and gymnasia, thus funding the education of the citizens. The 
Hellenistic gymnasium is of particular interest. The traditional compo- 
nent part of the gymnasium was the stadium, an area 200 meters long 
and 20 wide. The Hellenistic gymnasium was not, however, a location 
suitable for exercise only of the body, but also of the mind. The gymna- 
sium of Permagum, for example, had teaching rooms, arcades, and 
libraries which were frequented by children, adolescents, and young 
men. It is not certain whether the children of all citizens began to learn 
to read and write at private schools at the age of seven. It is, however, 
almost certain that only the children of the rich went to the gymnasia, 
where they trained intellectually and physically, as &pnfou, i.e., young 
men who had just come of age, at eighteen (see vr11.1). It is debatable 
whether there were more than forty yor in Athens every year at the 
end of the third century (Lane Fox 1991, 395). Nevertheless, a variety of 
archaeological finds, such as those at the Ai Khanoum site, point to the 
gymnasium as being the symbol “of the Greek education of body and 
mind,” aiding the citizens to acquire the consciousness “of a particu- 
larly Greek way of life” (Giovannini 1993, 283- 4). On the premises of 
the gymnasium which was built on the banks of the River Oxus, a 
column was found bearing a catalogue of some one hundred and forty 
maxims, which were copies of maxims from the sanctuary of Apollo at 


Delphi. 
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- . . the multitude for the first time saluted Antigonus and Demetrius as kings. 
Antigonus, accordingly, was immediately crowned by his friends, and 
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Demetrius received a diadem from his father, with a letter in which he was 
addressed as king. The followers of Ptolemy in Egypt on their part also, when 
these things were reported to them, gave him the title of king, that they might 
not appear to lose spirit on account of their defeat. And thus their emulation 
carried the practice among the other successors of Alexander. For Lysimachus 
began to wear a diadem, and Seleucus also in his interviews with Greeks; with 
the Barbarians he had before this dealt as king. (Trans. B. Perrin) 


[2] Plutarch, Antony 27.2-4 Ziegler 
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For her beauty, as we are told, was in itself not altogether incomparable, nor 
such as to strike those who saw her; but converse with her had an irresistible 
charm, and her presence, combined with the persuasiveness of her discourse 
and the character which was somehow diffused about her behaviour towards 
others, had something sumulating about it. There was sweetness also in the 
tones of her voice; and her tongue, like an instrument of many strings, she 
could readily turn to whatever language she pleased, so that in her interviews 
with Barbarians she very seldom had need of an interpreter, but made her 
replies to most of them herself and unassisted, whether they were Ethiopians, 
Troglodytes, Hebrews, Arabians. Syrians, Medes or Parthians. Nay, it is said 
that she knew the speech of many other peoples also, although the kings of 
Egypt before her had not even made an effort to learn the native language, and 


some actually gave up their Macedonian dialect. (Trans. B. Perrin) 
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24 The rise of Koine 


Vv. BUBENIK 


The term koine outside its original Hellenic realm has been around for 
several decades. Recently, it has been applied to a variety of languages 
some of which share only a few features with the original Hellenistic 
Koine. For instance, Siegel (1985) lists over forty alleged koines from the 
sociolinguistic literature (including not only colloquial Arabic, Israchi 
Hebrew, and Calcutta Bazaar Hindustani, Guyanese, and Surinam 
Bhojpuri [these three being varieties of the Hindustani lingua franca, 
which is spoken and understood by Indians of all linguistic back- 
grounds; the different varieties are found especially in countries where 
indentured Indian laborers were imported to work on plantations 
Mauritius, Guyana, Trinidad, Surinam], but also High German, Hindi, 
Latin in the Roman empire, Melanesian Pidgin, Network Standard 
English, and many others). The reason for the pointlessly broad scope 
of the term koine is its etymological meaning “common (lan- 
guage /dialect).” Hence the imperative to circumscribe its meaning 
carefully for the purposes of modern linguistics. 

In one of the earlier definitions, Graff (1932, xxxvii), retains the 
concept of “commonness™ and emphasizes the fact that koine arises as 
a “compromise” between contributing dialects. In this sense this term 
was popularized by Charles Ferguson (1959) who used it for an ances- 
tral stage of Modern Arabic; this koine stage, according to him, 
resulted from the mingling of speakers of various ancient Arabic 
dialects with the speakers of other languages (Aramaic, Coptic, 
Berber) who adopted Arabic with the spread of Islam. He also 
described several linguistic features of this koine which were at vari- 
ance with Classical Arabic owing to the simplification of its morpho- 
logical categories and phonemic inventory. In his account of the 
development of the national standard language of Israel, Blanc (1968) 
uses the term Israeli Koine. He describes it as a language forged from 
a variety of literary dialects, several substrata, and several traditional 
pronunciations (for instance, the general Israeli phonology is charac- 
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terized by the absence of pharyngeal fricatives which were found in 
certain contributing dialects of the Jews from Arab countries). 

More recently, the scope of the term koine has been extended to 
cover the result of contact among dialects transported to new locations 
and spoken by immigrant communities. For instance, Gambhir (1983) 
describes the development of a particular koine, Guyanese Bhojpuri, 
resulting from contact between dialects of Indo-Aryan Bhojpuri. These 
underwent structural simplification in their new homelands in Guyana, 
Surinam, and Mauritius. Siegel (1987) analyzes the development of Fiji 
Hindustani along similar lines. 

Paying due attention to all the above, several useful definitions of 
koine have been proposed in synchronic and diachronic linguistics. 
Hock (1986, 485) defines koines as: 


deregionalized regional languages or dialects which because of their deregion- 
alization become vehicles for supra-regional communication . . . the mecha- 


nism for this deregionalization, in turn, seems Co lie in interlanguage. 


Siegel’s definition (1985, 363) is more explicit regarding the formative 


mechanism in the rise of koine: 


A koine is the stabilized result of mixing of linguistic sub-systems such as 
regional or literary dialects. It usually serves as a lingua franca among speak- 
ers of the different contributing varieties and is characterized by a mixture of 
features of these varieties and most often by reduction or simplification in 


comparison. 


While the term koine has a long history (see a useful survey in Meshtrie 
1994), its derivative koineization has appeared only recently, with the 
meaning of a dynamic process of dialect leveling and mixing (see a 
special issue of the International Journal of the Sociology of Language 
99 [1993] devoted to koines and koineization, and ‘Tuten’s article 
{2001] entitled “Modeling koineization”). According to Trudgill (1986, 
107) koineization involves leveling (out of minority and otherwise 
marked speech forms) and simplification, and results in a historically 
mixed but synchronically stable “dialect” (= koine). This contains ele- 
ments from the contributing dialects some of which may have been real- 
located to new stylistic functions, and interdialect forms that were 
present in none. 

Recently, several authors have attempted to extend the scope of the 
term koineization to include contact between distinct systems, and have 
proposed that there can be both multidialectal and multilingual koines. 
However there is no reason to abandon the term convergence covering 
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the morphosyntactic leveling in alleged multilingual koines. Another 
moot issue has been the relationship between koines and pidgins. Both 
koines and pidgins may be trade languages or lingua francas, and both 
are characterized by structural simplification. But unlike pidgins, 
koines are not drastically reduced forms of a language, whereas, to 
quote Gambhir (1981, 181), pidgins are “structurally discontinuous 
from their linguistic parents.” Another important difference is the time 
factor; pidginization is typically a rapid process occurring among 
people who have no language in common; while koineization is a 
gradual process resulting from a prolonged contact between speakers 
of several regional/literary dialects of the same language. 
Diachronically, one may distinguish several stages in the develop- 
ment of koine: pre-koine stage, stabilized koine, expanded hoine, and 
nativized koine (cf. Siegel 1985). In Bubenik 1993 I apply these terms to 
the formation of Hellenistic Koine. The pre-koine stage may be thought 
of as the unstabilized stage before the onset of koineization. In ancient 
Greece the crucial event was the formation of more comprehensive 
political alliances, most notably that of the Ionian Confederacy before 
the Persian Wars, followed by the First Maritime League dominated by 
Athens. These political events and the concurrent establishment of cul- 
tural contacts made possible the emergence of larger speech commu- 
nities. The state of affairs of the sixth and fifth centuries — when each 
city-state constituted an individual speech community, and the whole 
of Greece presented a picture of a heterogeneous speech community 
made up of a number of (mutually understandable) dialects began to 
change radically. This period witnessed “bilateral accommodations” 
(to quote Trudgill 1986) between the ancient dialects within the multi- 
dialectal Hellenic speech community. Of fundamental importance for 
the development which followed was the dialect mixing within the 
Jonian territories under the sway of the First Maritime League. The 
resulting system - Attic-Ionic Koine (sce 111.3) - clearly shows that the 
westernmost Ionic dialect, Attic, had to give up several of its phonolog- 
ical (clusters /¢ and TT, €.¥., Odratta, Geenv) and morphological idio- 
syncrasies (Attic declension of nouns and adjectives, €.g., 0 heae, 6 
futaews). On the other hand, the central and eastern Tonic dialects had 
to give up certain extreme Ionic features (most notably the vowel /e:/, 
rendered by <>, after 2,eand 7, e.g., oixin, yeven, x@on). Certain com- 
promise forms (such as nodoow “to do,” hads “people,” vade “temple”) 
can be explained as contributions from the neighboring “mild” Doric 
dialects (of Corinthia, Megaris, and Eastern Argolis; see 111.7). The 
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Attic-lonic Koine emerging in the fourth century was thus the result of 
a phonological and morphological leveling to which the term stabilized 
koine may be applied. The following stage, that of expanded koine,came 
into being with the exportation of Attic-Ionic Koine overseas, to Egypt, 
Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, and other more distant 
parts of the old world during the period of Alexander’s conquests and 
the subsequent colonization (see 11.23, 1v.6-8). In its expanded stage 
Attic-lonic Koine, now referred to as Hellenistic Koine, met several 
competitors: Coptic (see v.13) in Ptolemaic Egypt, Aramaic in Seleucid 
Syria and Palestine, and several Anatolian languages in Asia Minor (see 
V.5-V.7). The last stage in the development of koine, that of nativized 
koine, was characterized by further linguistic expansion, most notably 
its adoption for literary purposes. This stage is available to us in the 
writings of native speakers of Hellenistic Koine (such as Polybius and 
Plutarch) or Hellenized ethnics (such as Josephus Flavius and Lucian). 
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25 The Greek world during the 


Roman empire 


D. J. KYRTATAS 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


The history of the Greek world during the first four centuries AD is 
linked to that of Rome (see Map 10). With the victory of Augustus at the 
naval battle of Actium in 31 BC, the last great Hellenistic kingdom, 
Egypt, lost its independence and was annexed by the Roman empire. 
There was now no area of the Greek world which was politically auton- 


omous. But Greek culture, which had spread through the conquests of 


Alexander, continued to exercise great influence in the eastern part of 


the empire. The transfer of the capital from Rome to Constantinople in 
330 Ap contributed to the shifting of the center of gravity of the empire 
to the east. When the Emperor Theodosius died in 395, the empire was 
divided into two, and its eastern part, dominated as it was by Greek 
culture, survived for centuries. 

At the height of its power, the Roman empire stretched in the West 
to the Atlantic Ocean and to the east as far as Arabia and the land of the 
Parthians. To the north it reached the Rhine, Danube, and Black Sea, 
taking in both Dacia and Britain. Its southern boundaries were the 
Sahara, though it also penetrated deep into the valley of the Nile. 

Rome’s wars with its northern and eastern neighbors never ceased 
entirely, but within the empire itself, relative peace often reigned. The 
most important and bloodiest rebellions were those of the Jews in 
Palestine and Egypt towards the end of the first and beginning of the 
second centuries AD. At the end of the second century, external prob- 
lems started to become more pressing, particularly the war against the 
Parthians. At the same time, an epidemic of plague caused a great 
reduction in the population. Raiders began to pillage the Greek coasts. 
In the middle of the third century, the empire suffered significant losses 
at the hands of the Goths and the Persians. Invaders reached as far as 
the Peloponnese. Nevertheless, by the end of the century, able emper- 
ors had managed to reverse these dire developments and Diocletian, 
with his reforms, laid the foundations for a new administration. By the 


beginning of the fourth century, however, all the external problems of 
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the empire were still open. In the east, there was the threat from the 
kingdom of Persia, while Goths and other raiders pressed in from 
the north. At the beginning of the fifth century, the western part of the 
empire started to disintegrate. 

The Roman emperors became all too powerful, effectively limiting 
the traditional role of the senate. Imperial succession itself was not 
without its difficulties. Many emperors were assassinated and many 
usurpers threatened the unity of the empire. In the third century, the 
most important factor in the election of emperors and the prime guar- 
antor of the unity of the empire was the army. Given the size of the 
empire, however, and the magnitude of its problems, the army was not 
well manned. In the fourth century, its ranks numbered barely 400,000. 

Among the achievements of the empire, the cleansing of the 
Mediterranean of pirates and the opening up of great road networks 
figure highly. Movement within the Roman realm became swifter and 
safer. This had positive effects on the movement of military units, the 
exercise of the administration and trade. Two great arteries of commu- 
nication now linked Italy firmly with the eastern part of the empire: the 
sea voyage from Rome to Alexandria, which basically guaranteed the 
transport of grain to the imperial capital, and the overland route along 
the Via Egnatia, which joined Dyrrhachium with Byzantium- 
Constantinople. The trade routes to India and China passed through 
Alexandria and Antioch. 

The Roman empire was and remained at bottom an agricultural 
society. The greater part of the population lived in the country and was 
largely employed in agriculture and animal husbandry. Trade, too, 
within the borders of the realm, was mainly concerned with the trans- 
portation of agricultural produce. The ruling classes derived a 
significant portion of their income from their agricultural holdings and 
the imperial administration secured its tax income mainly from 
farmers. 

The ruling elites were the senators and the equestrians. Gradually, 
many powerful men from the provinces were also admitted to their 
ranks, At the end of the first century, there were already a good number 
of senators who came from the Greek-speaking regions of the empire. 
The upper classes, in the broader meaning, also included leading fam- 
ilies from provincial cities. In all cities, there were decurions, charged 
with the duties of local administration and the collection of taxes. All 
together, these upper classes accounted for about 1 percent of the pop- 
ulation of the empire. 
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Map 10 The Roman world. 
264-31 BC 
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The Roman world 


~~—~ limit of Carthaginian empire ca. 264 BC 
Roman provinces established by 133 Bc 


Roman provinces established between 133 and 44 ac 
146 date of Roman annexation 
} independent states 
» border of the Seleucid kingdom ca. 125 BC 
border of the Ptolemaic kingdom 


The affluent land owners maintained residences close to their large 
holdings, but preferred to spend their wealth in the cities. The cities 
were the administrative centers and the place where taxes were col- 
lected. At the same time, the cities were also the centers of civilized life, 
in the eyes of the upper classes. 

Privileged members of the empire were also those who held rights of 
Roman citizenship. At the time of Augustus, about four million people 
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had such rights, in a total population of fifty to eighty million. This 
number increased rapidly, and in 212, with the Constitutio Antoniniana 
of Caracalla, rights to Roman citizenship were granted to almost all free 
residents of the empire. 

The bulk of the population were farmers and, to a lesser extent, 
craftsmen and merchants. At the lowest end of the social scale were the 
slaves. Most of these were prisoners from the wars of conquest waged 
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by Rome. When geographical expansion ceased, however, their 
numbers began to fall and their price in the market to increase. In Italy, 
which had the greatest concentration of slaves, they may have made up 
more than a third of the total population. This was also the case in 
certain cities, such as Pergamum. In other regions, the percentage of 
slaves was significantly lower. 

A large proportion of the slaves worked in urban households, pro- 
viding both productive and non-productive services. Another group 
worked in the countryside, mainly on the large estates. As the slaves 
were moved around, they contributed to the spread of their local lan- 
guages and beliefs. As the sources of slaves dried up, so the agricultu- 
ral slaves began to be replaced by tenant farmers, known in the West as 
coloni. and in the east as mégoimor. From the time of Emperor 
Diocletian, these tenant farmers began to be tied to the land they culti- 
vated and to lose their formal freedom. At the same time, many agricul- 
tural slaves acquired the features of serfs. 

Under the direction of one man, the emperor, many factors contrib- 
uted to the homogenization of the empire. Common legislation held 
good for everyone, as also did the common taxation system. The same 
Roman coinage was in circulation everywhere. The upper classes 
enjoyed their privileges wherever they lived, and the lower ones had 
similar duties and obligations. Within 
the empire, under these conditions, 
there developed a “universalism” 
which affected the education of the 
upper classes. Again, in the religious 
sector, general tolerance and syncre- 
tism were the order of the day as 
regards beliefs and rituals. Members 
of this universalist culture spoke Latin 
in the West and Greek in the east (see 
V1.3, V1.4, V-10). 

Laws and imperial decrees were 
published in Latin. In the eastern part 
of the empire, however, they had to be 
translated into Greek in order to be 
generally understood (see v1.4). The 
peoples who lived in the eastern part 
of the empire were by and large 
divided into three basic linguistic 


groupings: about one third had Greek 
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as their native language, one third Syriac (see V.14, V1 .7), and one third 
Egyptian (see v.13). There were many, however, who knew Greek as a 
second language. In all the great cities of the east, Greek was the pre- 
dominant language and in several regions it had also penetrated deep 
into the surrounding countryside. Many people were, in essence, bilin- 
gual, while certain peoples lost their traditional languages entirely. So if 
people could travel from Britain to the Balkans speaking Latin en route, 
from there to Syria or Egypt they could travel using Greek. The western 
part of North Africa was another place where knowledge of Greek was 
far from negligible, as, of course, was the imperial capital. Despite 
Roman domination, there was no retreat on the part of Greek tradition 
in the eastern part of the empire, and only in Macedonia did Latin 
spread to some extent. 

But the Hellenism of the eastern part of the empire was no longer to 
be identified with the language and education of the classical Greek 
cities. The peoples who spoke Greek either as a first or second language 
used a common dialect which differed greatly from the traditional 
Greek dialects (see 1v-6-8). And within Greek education there also 
developed local educational systems, local cults, and local mentalities. 
Hellenism gave to many peoples in the east the opportunity to commu- 
nicate among themselves and also with the rest of the world, but did not 
nullify their individual features. On the contrary, it was enriched by 
these and was itself transformed. Even high philosophy in late 
Hellenistic antiquity was deeply marked by eastern wisdom. 

The Jews had translated their sacred texts into Greek (see Text [1] 
and v1.2) and were now writing new religious and historical texts in 
Greck. The Egyptians circulated some of their traditional beliefs in 
“hermetic texts” written in Greek. These were a collection of books 
witha religious and philosophical content, the teaching of which aimed 
at the deification of Man. The Chaldean Oracles, a hexameter poem 
written by one Julian, teaching religious practices which have features 
in common with magic, was composed in Greek. Babylonian wisdom, 
astrology, and the various eastern cosmologies were most often 
expressed in ( sreek. Many novels of wide circulation were also written 
in Greek. Once Christianity had passed beyond Palestine, its adherents 
spoke Greek, even in the imperial capital. The New Testament and the 
first Christian texts were written in Greek. Gnosticism, a religious 
current which, at its height in the second century, clashed with the 
emerging orthodoxy, spread most widely through Greek. Resistance to 
Roman suzerainty and the predominance of traditional Greek educa- 


tion were now expressed, where necessary, mainly in Greek. 


Figure 48 opposite The 
portrait is from Pompeii, 
which was destroyed in aD 
7g. The couple depic ted, 
instead of holding jewels or 
symbols of authority, are 
holding up writing 
implements. The husband is 
holding a papyrus cy finder 
and the wife a diptych deltos 
or tablet, made from waxed, 
wooden panels, and a stylus, 
the tool used for scoring the 
waxed surface. The 
implication is that the 
husband owned and studied 
writings of note and that the 
wife made personal 
memoranda. Both spoke 
Latin, but as educated people 
they would certainly have 
known Greek, too. In 
neighboring I {erculaneum, 
destroyed by the same 
eruption of Vesuvius, a library 
has been found containing 
hundreds of Greek 
manuscripts from the school 
of Epicurus. A couple such as 
this belonged to the 10 
percent of the population who 
knew how to read and write 


well. 
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Many of those who were highly educated and cultured, almost 
always members of the upper classes, did not feel comfortable with this 
great spread of universalizing Hellenism. From the time when King 
Alexander had united a large part of the East to the Greek world, the 
upper classes were everywhere distinct in their use of Greek and in 
their perpetuation of Greek education. They secured this education by 
their attendance at local gymnasia, which were, at the same time, 
schools and sports centers (see 11.23, vi11.1). At the time of Roman 
suzerainty, however, the Greek language in the form of the common 


dialect, known as Koine (see 11.23, 1V.6-8), and also certain forms of 


Greek education were shared by broad masses in the eastern part of the 
empire. 

Those who wanted to retain the symbols of their superiority now 
learned Attic Greek and studied Homer and the great authors of the fifth 
and fourth centuries Bc (see v111.3). Certain grammarians in the 
Hellenistic period (see vi11.2), and especially the poets of Alexandria, 
had kept alive the idioms, dialects and means of expression used in epic 
poetry and in the great tragedians. For some time, however, their studies 
and their poems had been read by only a handful of scholars. Roman 
rule created a new state of affairs. The upper classes of the Greek world, 
who were no longer able to participate freely in politics, now recalled the 
times of greatness. By returning to the dialects and themes of their glo- 
rious forefathers, they demonstrated to the Romans - and to themselves 
~ the superiority of Greek education. Simultaneously, they cut them- 
selves off from the great tide of Hellenism in its common dialect. This 
ideological attitude was labeled Atticism (see vi11.3) and Sophistic, 
sometimes, indeed, Second Sophistic, to distinguish it from the move- 
ment of the ancient Sophists. 

The main event in the religious and spiritual area was the spread of 
Christianity and its eventual imposition through imperial edicts. The 
Christian church in Rome, and, by extension throughout the West. kept 
Greck as its liturgical language until the end of the second century. 
Then it went over to Latin. With the biblical texts now translated into 
Latin, Christianity began its great expansion in the western part of the 
empire and beyond. In the eastern part, however, events unfolded 
differently. The Greek-speaking churches led the way in making trans- 
lations of the biblical texts into the traditional languages of the East: 
first Syriac (see V.14, VIZ)» then Egyptian (Coptic, see v.13) and later 
Armenian. At the énd of the fourth century, the Scriptures had been 
translated into Persian, Indian, and other local dialects ~ as they would 
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later be into Slavonic. If in the western part of the empire Christianity 
functioned as a cohesive element for Latin education, in the east it acted 
as a catalyst in the reinforcement of the local languages. In certain 
instances, the local languages borrowed elements of the Greek alphabet 
to secure their expansion and consolidation even when they already 
had their own historical script. 

‘Together with the upper classes, the higher clergy also began to 
abandon Hellenistic Koine, in which the New Testament and the whole 
of early Christian literature had been written. The first systematic elab- 
oration of Christianity with the concepts and language of higher Greek 
culture began in Alexandria at the end of the second century. The Great 
Fathers of the eastern churches, in the late fourth century, now wrote in 
Atucizing Greek, which was agreeable to those who were themselves 
well educated. The New Testament, however, remained in its original 
form and its idiom was retained in some of the apocryphal writings 
which continued to be written and read. 

Julian’s efforts to turn Hellenism (see V11.C.1), as a cultural and a 
religious system, into the official and predominant current in the 
empire were short lived. His successors supported Christianity with 
drastic measures. Theodosius I banned for good the cults and 
sacrifices of the pagans, and in 393 ap the last Olympic Games were 
held. Meanwhile, certain Christians, headed by monks, became 
increasingly aggressive (see Text [2]). Pagan temples were destroyed, 
the Serapeum of Alexandria was razed to the ground in 392 and the 
female philosopher, I lypatia, met a tragic end at the hands of fanatical 
believers in 415. The heritage of classical antiquity and the later 
achievements of Greek philosophy, especially Neoplatonism, were pre- 
served mainly within Christianity. In place of the old controversies 
between schools of philosophy, the Christian empire now had to face 
the battle against heresies and schisms within the Church. 

On a broader scale, however, Hellenism did not fade out so quickly. 

In the large cities, imperial edicts were enforced more easily, but in the 
countryside the traditional beliefs and cults that had learned to express 
themselves in Greek Koine survived for quite a time, until they came 
into opposition with Islam. 

At the beginning of the seventh century, with the expansion of the 
Arabs (see v.17), the empire lost Egypt and Syria. The regions that were 
thus cut off were now no longer under the influence of the Greek lan- 
guage. The Christians of the East, where they survived, all spoke their 
own languages. Greek became, however, the dominant language in the 
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Byzantine empire, within which dozens of traditional languages also 
survived. Greek in the Byzantine empire continued its dual existence as 
both Atticizing and a developed form of Kone. This dual tradition also 
left its stamp on Byzantine Christianity. 


Selected texts 
{1] Irenaeus, Against Heresies 3.21 PG 7.947-8 


Tod tod yao ‘Pwpaious xoatbvat ti Goxi adtay, é tov Maxedovov uy 
-Aciav xatexovtwv, Ttodepaiog 6 Acyou, piotpobpevos TV ox’ abtod 
nateoxevaopevyy PiBAoPyxny ev -AreEavdgeia xoopijoat toils TavTWV 
avOodnwv ovyyoapwpacw Goa ye onovdaia bnioxev, YWoyoato Tad THY 
‘Tegoookuutoy eis THY “EXdawuniy didhextov oxetv avrtay petaPepAnpevas Tos 
yoapas. Ot dé, dmyxovov yag Eu toic Maxedoor tote, tovc mag’ avtoic 
BMEQOTATOUS TOV YEaPaV nai cupottowy THaV SiaAExTOV EPSopTROVTL 


ROECOPVTEQOS ExEpYpav Trokepaim, moujoavtas tov Oeov bree HPoviAeto. 


For before the Romans possessed their kingdom, while as_ yet the 
Macedonians held Asia, Ptolemy the son of Lagus, being ambitious to adorn 
the library which he had founded in Alexandria, with a collection of writings 
of all men, which were [works] of merit, made request to the people of 


Jerusalem, that they should have their Scriptures translated into the Greek lan- 


guage. And they ~ for at that time they were still subject to Macedonians ~ sent 
to Ptolemy seventy of their elders, who were thoroughly skilled in the 
Scriptures and in both the languages, to carry out what he had desired. 


(This English translation is given in the series “The Ante-Nicene Fathers,” Michigan: 
Grand Rapids {reprinted November ig81] vol. 1, p. 451. Being based on the ancient Latin 
translation which is considered in this instance as superior, it corrects the Greek text at the 
end.) 


[2] Libanius, ‘Jo the Emperor Theodosius, for the temples 8-9 Foerster 


. OLDE PEAAVEYLOVOUVTES obtor nai xheiw pev TV Eheparvtwv EoOiovtEs, OVOV 
dé MAQELOVTES TH WANVEL THY ExrWpatwv Tors BV OpaTOV AUTOS TAQGEPATOVOL 
TO MOTOV, OVYZOUNTOVTES SF TADTA GYQOTIU TH Suck TEZVNS AYTOIS TEMOQLOPEV}] 
pevovtos, @ Pacthed, x ti HOATODYTOS TOD VOLO BEOVOLV eq’ teod EvAG PEQOVTES 
nai MBous xai oiSyOoV, ot SE xaL divev tov yeloas xa WOSaC. ExertaL Muoayv 
heia xaagovpévov SQopeav, HOTAOKARTOLEVOV TOLZOV, HATAHOMOMPEVOV 
&yahpaturv, &vaotMpevov Pwpov, tous iegeic d5é 7 ovyav i) teOvavar Set TOV 
modtwv 58 xeevwv SQOLOS ini ta Sevteoa xai Toita, xaL TOOMALA TOOTALOLG 
vavtice T VOM OVVEIQETL. TOALETAL HEV obv xetv Taig MOAEGL, TO TOAD dE Ev TOI 
éyoois. 
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_. .But the black-robed tribe, who eat more than elephants and, by the quan- 
tities of drink they consume, weary those that accompany their drinking with 
the singing of hymns, who hide these excesses under an artificially contrived 
pallor - these people, Sire, while the law yet remains in force, hasten to attack 
the temples with sticks and stones and bars ofiron, and in some cases, disdain- 
ing these with hands and feet. Then utter desolation follows, with the strip- 
ping of roofs, demolition of walls, the tearing down of statues and the 
overthrow ofaltars, and the priests must cither keep quiet or die. After demol- 
ishing one, they scurry to another,and toa third, and trophy is piled on trophy, 
in contravention of the law. Such outrages occur even in the cities, but they are 


most common in the countryside. (Trans. A. F. Norman) 
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THE ANCIENT GREEK DIALECTS 


Introduction 


A.-F. CHRISTIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


This section offers a comprehensive account of the dialects of the first 
millennium Bc. It includes a chapter (111.9) on questions that the lan- 
guage of the Homeric epics raises about the prehistory and early 
history of the Greek dialects (on its “literary” nature, see vir.A). The 
decipherment of the Mycenaean script by M. Ventris and J. Chadwick 
(sce 11.15) dramatically lengthened the perspective on this prehistory, 
moving the earliest point from which we can draw on the evidence of 
inscriptions back from the eighth century Bc (first alphabetic inscrip- 
tions; see 11.17, 11.18) to the fourteenth. 

Our knowledge of Mycenaean Greek (see 11.15) is based on the texts 
which have been preserved on clay tablets from the major Mycenaean 
palatial centers. Notwithstanding (a) the difficulties in reading these 
texts associated with the elliptical, syllabic (rather than alphabetic) 
system of writing (see also 11.6, 11.15), and (b) their limited content 
(lists—accounts), we can nevertheless assert a relationship between 
Mycenaean Greek and a specific dialect group of the first millennium, 
that which changes -t (e.g., Dor. didwt) into -ot (Att.-Ion. didwmor), and, 
more specifically still, a particular sub-division of this group, Arcado- 
Cypriot (see 111.4). 

The world of both Mycenaean Greek and the dialects of the first mil- 
lennium (up to the Hellenistic period) is characterized by a feature that 
appears particularly strange to the modern speaker: the absence of 
a common language transcending (and gradually supplanting) the 
different dialects. Mycenaean Greek is one dialect of the Greek language 
- among the other dialects mentioned above — used over an extensive 
area of southern Greece. Its uniformity among the surviving texts is in 
all likelihood due to that of the (limited) uses and needs that they serve, 
and in this sense it is probably to some extent an artificial language. The 
texts offer some indications of further dialect differentiation (see 111.1, 
111.2, 111.11). 

Despite the absence ofa widespread koine (which would not appear 
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until the Hellenistic period) the dialect mosaic of the first millennium 
does, nevertheless, show certain early signs of evolution in this direc- 
tion ~ signs due, of course, to extralinguistic circumstances. The early 
ascendancy of the Ionian world lent a special prestige to the Ionic 
dialect, extending the geographical area in which it was used. The Attic 
dialect, itself influenced by Ionic, the other early dominant dialect, was 
elevated by the political and cultural prominence of the city of Athens 
to a position of status and prestige extending across the Greek- 
speaking world. It was from this Attic-lonic blend that — in the new 
historic conditions brought by the Macedonian conquests - the pan- 
hellenic Koine would later emerge, gradually replacing and consigning 
to history the mosaic of different dialects which had characterized an 
earlier time. We witness in this process a basic feature of the historic 
evolution of languages: the determining influence of the value aspect of 
linguistic forms. As Bourdieu has observed, “speech is not merely signs 
whose purpose is to be understood, deciphered; it is also signs of 
richesse, destined to be evaluated, appreciated . . .” (1982, 60). In other 
words, the relationship between the speaker and the language, in all its 
versions, is determined by the prestige and power with which the 
various linguistic forms are associated. And the prestige and power are, 
of course, the product of extralinguistic, sociohistorical parameters. We 
should also note the appearance of local “koines” of more limited range 
- emerging, once again, as the result of historical circumstances ~ and 
in other regions (e.g., the North-West Koine; see 111.1, 111.10, 111.11). 

The rate of decline of the ancient dialects (see 111.10) was not 
uniform. The Phocian dialect used by the oracle of Delphi, for 
example, held out against the advance of the koine until the second 
century BC. The prestige of the oracle will no doubt have played an 
important role in the survival of the dialect. A degree of resistance was 
also shown by the Aeolic-speaking communities (of Lesbos and 
Thessaly). 

Among the issues raised by the study of the Ancient Greek dialects, 
and discussed in these pages, a number of questions are deserving of 
particular attention: 

a. What is the prehistory of the western (Doric) dialects? One theory 
(see 111.1, 111.2) is that a “proto-Doric” dialect was spoken in the 
Mycenaean world, as a “sociolect” in use among the lower ranks of 
Mycenaean society. Examples of this sociolect have been sought in the 
(few) dialect differentiations occurring in the Linear B texts, which may 
be the record of an “official” dialect, related to the Arcado-Cypriot of 
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the first millennium. The other theory (see 111.1, 111.2, 111.11) is that the 
Doric dialects are associated with population movements from north- 
western to southern Greece. 

b. How uniform were the ancient dialects? As one of the contribu- 
tors to this section quite rightly remarks (111-11), there isa danger of our 
forming a false idea of the uniformity of the dialects if we fail to take 
account of differentiations associated with “high” (official) and “low” 
(more popular) variants, and with parameters ofage and gender, as well 
as those associated with the “distance” separating the written and 
spoken language. 

c.Is the material available sufficiently reliable, and sufficient in quan- 
tity, to warrant the drawing of well-grounded conclusions? This is a 
question of crucial importance, given the fact that we do not have a 
satisfactory number of texts from each historical phase of a dialect. For 
Attic, for example, we have adequate evidence in the form of inscrip- 
tions from the fifth century Bc, and for Aeolic from the fourth century 
onwards (see 111.11), whereas for the region of Macedonia (see 111.6) it 
is only very recently that earlier inscriptions have begun to come to 
light. We should point out, here, that already in the nineteenth century 
the question of the language used in ancient Macedonia had become 
embroiled in the turbulent world of Balkan nationalism, and much of 
the discussion on the subject was conducted in an atmosphere very far 
removed from the climate of calm, disinterested, academic research. 
The priority that nationalist ideology assigned to monolingual “purity” 
led to the stigmatization of any point of view that the linguistic situation 
of antiquity (not only that of Macedonia) included any form of hetero- 
glossia, multilingualism, or linguistic “mixtures.” And this stigmatiza- 


tion, of course, varied in its object and intensity in accord with the 


Macedonia and southern Greece) the gradually emerging picture of the 
early linguistic history of ancient Macedonia leads us to acknowledge 
the existence of a Greek dialect with North-West (Doric) features and 
with signs of influence from neighboring languages (Phrygian, for 
example), which may help to explain certain forms that are “unortho- 
dox” in the context of the Ancient Greek dialects, such as 5@gc&/Att. 
OaoaE, Begevina /Att. Pegevinn. These are forms where, in contrast to 
the other Greek dialects, the Indo-European aspirates (*b/ +qh tg) 
become voiced {b d g]. If, as Brixhe (1999, 61) maintains, these forms 
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are due to the influence of Phrygian (which is characterized by this evo- 
lution of the Indo-European aspirates) and are, essentially, borrowings, 
then “they do not make Macedonian ‘a separate language’.” 

d. In the study of the dialects extralinguistic factors (history, geogra- 
phy, contacts with other peoples) cannot be ignored. We may cite the 
examples of Cypriot, with the long survival of a syllabic writing system 
for rendering the dialect, or the idiosyncratic Pamphylian on the coast 
of Asia Minor opposite the island of Cyprus (see 111.1, 111.5, 111.11). 

¢. In our study of the dialects we must always beware of exaggerating 
the importance of genetic relationship while overlooking the process of 
“osmosis” resulting from contact between peoples (111.11). 

f. Although the “life-cycle” of the ancient dialects comes to a close 
when they are eventually superseded by Koine, which in its turn will 
eventually be broken up into new dialects (1v.6-8), this does not mean 
that the later dialects have no contribution to make to the study of the 
ancient: Tsakonian, Pontic, and Modern Cypriot are three of the 
modern dialects contributing to our knowledge of their ancient “ances- 
tors”; the first is very probably based on a Laconian variant of Koine, 
the second in all likelihood retains features of the colonial Ionic of the 
region, while the third preserves features of the ancient Cypriot dialect 
(consistent presence of nasal ending, ¢.g., todpav; see I1K.11). 

g. And finally we come to the Homeric epics and their language 
(111.9). This singular amalgam of, primarily, Ionic and Aeolic dialect 
features (there are no Doric elements) places — and dates ~ the epics and 
their language within an oral tradition of dactylic poetry which most 
probably had its origins in the southern Greece of the Bronze Age. This 
tradition evolved and spread with the collapse of the Mycenaean pala- 
tial centers (see 11.5, 11.16) both to regions of the later Ionic-speaking 
world and to areas of mainland Greece, where the Acolic dialects began 
to take shape. 


1 The classification of the ancient 


Greek dialects 


M. KARALI 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


From pre-classical times until just before the dawn of the Hellenistic 
period the Greek language was characterized by a striking degree of 
differentiation among its various dialect forms. From as early as the 
eighth century BC, the date of our first examples of alphabetic writing 
(see 11.17, 11.18 ), the evidence of inscriptions demonstrates that in no 
form of communication was there any use of a common language (see 
11.24 ); on the contrary, the picture the inscriptions paint is one of frag- 
mentation of the language into various dialect forms. Every text - 
whether public, diplomatic or private - was written in the dialect of the 
city from which it issued. The city’s own local dialect would be used 
even in communications to a city whose people spoke a different 
dialect. Written communications involved in arbitrating a dispute 
between cities would be written in the dialect of the city entrusted with 
the role of arbitrator. In dedications it was customary to use the dialect 
of the person making the dedication, but in cases where this individual 
and the artist were of different origin, and thus spoke different dialects, 
the votive inscription would be written in the dialect of the person 
making the offering, and the signature of the artist in his own dialect. In 
the texts of the funerary inscriptions, the dialect used was that of the 
writer of the inscription, not that of the deceased. 

Moreover, the testimony of Herodotus (1.142 Hude), concerning the 
four different Ionic dialects ~ testimony not corroborated by the 
inscriptions which have survived — indicates that in the spoken lan- 
guage the dialect fragmentation must have been even more pronounced 
than we are led to believe by the evidence of the inscriptions. 


Ph@ooav dé ob Ti abt ovtoL vevopixact, GAAG tOdmOUS TéOOEQAS 
nagaywyéwv. Midntos péev adté@v MEMTH xEETAL MOALG MEDS LEGAPBOiNV, HETA dé 
Muots te xai Moujvy abro pév év ti Kagin xatoixnvta xara tadrc 
Stareyopevar oiar, aide 58 Ev Ti Avdiay “Eqecos, Kohoqav, AéBedos, Téws, 
Kratopevai, Paoxaa. adtar dé ai nodes Tot AEdTEQOV LexOsionor dpohoyéovat 
xara yhOooav obdév, opiat SE Suopavéovar . . . Odtor yaQaxtijges yA@oons 


TEGOEOES YiVOVTAL. 
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They use not all the same speech but four different dialects. Miletus lies far- 
thest south among them, and next to it come Myus and Priene; these are set- 
tlements in Caria and they use a common language; Ephesus, Colophon, 
Lebedos, Teos, Clazomenae, Phocaea, all of them being in Lydia, have a lan- 
guage in common which is wholly different from the speech of the three cities 
afore mentioned. . . . It is thus seen that there are four fashions of speech. 


(Trans. A. D. Godley) 


Certain dialects might be characterized as “strong,” since they were 
used in literature and constituted the official language of political 
organizations or city-states exercising powerful political influence. The 
lonic dialect, for instance, was associated with literary and historical 
prose, while the Attic dialect not only featured in distinguished literary 
works but also functioned as the “official” language of the First and 
Second Athenian Leagues. The Locrian and Argolic dialects, on the 
other hand, remained insignificant because, while they do feature in 
inscriptions, they were never associated with literary tradition or polit- 
ical authority. We also find a wide variety of dialects used in literary 
works, where, again, there is a complete absence of any one commonly 
accepted linguistic form; each literary genre was inseparably associated 
with the dialect in which it was first composed, even if this was not the 
native dialect of the author (see VIT.A.1 ~ VII.A.5). 

There are two specific reasons for attempting a classification of the 
ancient Greek dialects: firstly, to identify the dialect groups and 
common features of the dialects on the synchronic level during the clas- 
sical period; secondly, to reconstruct on that basis the linguistic map of 
Greece in earlier periods — periods from which no direct evidence has 
survived. This second objective in particular might yield ~ insofar as 
the subject is in fact susceptible of investigation - a twofold result: in 
linguistic terms it will expand our understanding of Greek linguistic 
history, while in historical terms it will permit us to conceive the move- 
ments and settlement in the Greek world of the speakers of the different 
dialects, in other words the various historical tribes and races. Yet 
before we proceed to explore these two questions, we must first point 
out the difficulties which might stand in the way of, or even preclude, 
our finding any answer to them. 

Very frequently our knowledge of the dialects is limited by the 
absence of adequate data, especially in the earlier centuries. For 
example, while the Cretan dialect (see 111.7) occurs in inscriptions 
from as early as the eighth century BC, we have no evidence of Arcadian 
(see 111.4 ) earlier than the sixth century, and the only examples we have 
of Pamphylian (see 111.5, 111.11) before the first half of the fourth 
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century are abbreviations on coins. And once we reach the fourth 
century, with its wealth of inscriptions, the local dialects have already 
begun to be influenced by the emergence of the Koine, which 1s 
to become the dominant form during the Hellenistic period (see 
iv.6-1v.8 ). Another difficulty arises in the form of ambiguities in the 
script in the Linear B tablets (see 11.15 ) and in some, mainly archaic, 
alphabetic inscriptions, which leave a number of questions about the 
features of the dialects unanswered. For example, the result of the vowel 
contraction, which differs from dialect to dialect and is one of the char- 
acteristics by which we distinguish them, is not always clearly indi- 
cated. Finally, we should not forget that since our knowledge of the 
ancient Greek dialects is derived exclusively from written texts, it is 
quite possible that there are features of the spoken language of which 
we are unaware, since the written language is not always a faithful repro- 
duction of the spoken form, and since, as a rule, the spoken language 
tends to evolve much more rapidly than the written (see HIT.11). 

The identification of the closer links between certain dialects and 
the relationship between them, in other words their descent from a 
common ancestor, is based on the characteristics they share, or, to use 
a technical term, their isoglosses. The existence of common characteris- 
tics in the dialects of the various regions, sometimes bordering one 
another — sometimes not, is conveyed by a line drawn on the map to 
circumscribe all those regions with the same characteristic. Such a line 
is referred to as an isogloss. However, the existence of the same charac- 
teristics in two dialects is not always proof of a genetic relationship and, 
from a methodological perspective, not all common characteristics are 
of equal value in demonstrating such a relationship. First of all, such 
common characteristics may be the result of contact and reciprocal 
influence, of borrowing between dialects (what Brixhe [1990.34 | refers 
to as the “osmotic model”). For example, the Attic xuvayéms “hunter” 
is a borrowing from a Doric dialect, since it retains the long [a:] a, and 
should not be seen as evidence of a relationship between the Attic 
dialect and the Doric, from which it originates. 

Those common features of dialects which are not the result of bor- 
rowing and which might be interpreted as evidence ofa common origin 
fall into three categories: archaisms, selections, and innovations 
(Adrados 1952). Archaisms and selections (the selection made by a 
dialect between different forms available, e.g., Attic Ebv/Arc. obv, Att. 
ueta/Aeol. ued) are not regarded as significant evidence of genetic 
relationship. On the other hand, common -~ not parallel and indepen- 
dent — innovations are a reliable indication that the dialects share a 
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common ancestor. The cluster *ns (*navoa) evolves in a different way 
in different dialects. In Lesbian the disappearance of the n is always fol- 
lowed by the creation ofa true diphthong (xaioa). A similar result can 
be seen in Elean and Cyrenaean, but only in word internal position, not 
in the final position. Thus despite the similarity of the final outcome, 
the innovation is the result ofan independent, not a common, process, 
and cannot be seen as an example of genetic relationship between these 
dialects. On the other hand, the change of the verbal ending of the third 
person singular from the original -t (e.g., diswtt) to -ot (e.g., 5iS«@or) in 
certain dialects, e.g., in Ionic, Attic, and Arcadian, is a significant iso- 
gloss representing close relationship, which distinguishes these clearly 
from other dialects, e.g., the Doric group, which have retained the orig- 
inal form of the ending (i-e., -t1). 

As we said earlier, the first objective of classification is to define the 
dialect groups and their members in the classical period on the basis of 
the isoglosses they present. The prevalent view today is that there are 
four basic dialect groups: Attic-lonic, Arcado-Cypriot, Aeolic, and 
West Greek, which includes Doric and North-West Greek. Often, to 
distinguish them clearly from the western group, Arcado-Cypriot and 
Attic-Ionic are referred to as the eastern dialects. 

Attic and Ionic (Asia Minor, Euboea, the Cyclades) share many 
important isoglosses (see 111.3), such as: (a) the change of the [a:] @ 
inherited from Indo-European into [e:] <n>, e-g., watNO > pATHE (in 
Ionic this occurs also after [e] <e>, [i] <i>, [r] <o>, e.g., Att. 
xwoa/lon. xd); (b) early loss of the F (a sound referred to as waw, 
and, from the shape of the letter with which it is written, digamma; its 
phonetic value must have been that of bilabial consonant like the 
English was; (c) change of the ending -t into -ot, ¢.g., didot > Sidwor; 
(d) infinitive in -vas, e.g., 5od-var; (e) conditional conjunction ei; (f) 
modal particle av. Arcadian and Cypriot (see 111.4) constitute a single 
group because, despite the significant distance between the two areas, 
they present striking linguistic similarities. Apart from the features c-f 
which they share with Attic-Ionic, they also have the preposition form 
0c instead of xgdc, they use the dative with the prepositions db and 
2§ (e.g., Cypr. && tau Cau/Att. &x tis yijs), and they have the middle past 
endings -tv (also tot), -vtu instead of -to, -vto (e.g., yévouty/Att. 
yévotto); the Arcadian dialect also presents a third person singular 
middle present ending in -tot (e.g., yevytou/Att. yévitat). 

The-western group (see 111.7) can be divided into two subsidiary cat- 
egories: Doric (Laconian, Messenian, Cretan, Cyrenaean, Heraclean, 
Rhodian and those of the other Dodecanese, the dialect of Melos, 
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Theran, Argolic, Corinthian, Megarian) and North-West dialects 
(Epirotan, Acarnanian, Aetolian, Le »crian, Phocian, Elean). The group 
is generally distinguished by its conservative character: retention of the 
Indo-European 4, e.g., wag; retention of the ending -t, e.g., di6mtt; 
in the North-West dialects in particular the preposition év + accusative 
has the meaning of eic + accusative in the other dialects, e.g., et ts Ev 
"Axnaovaviay (= sic “Axaovaviay) eupadAor ei mohEepor “if one invades 
Acarnania for war.” Depending on whether the compensatory length- 
ening results in open or close varieties of vowels (one of the parameters 
we use to describe the articulation of vowels is the distance of the tongue 
from the palate and the opening of the mouth; thus, when the mouth is 
particularly wide open and the tongue is at a distance from the palate, 
e.g., [a] <a>, the vowels are of the open variety, while when the mouth 
is relatively less wide open and the tongue close to the palate, e.g., [1] 
<.>, the vowels are of the close variety), the western dialects are suscep- 
tible of further distinctions: (a) strict Doric (Laconian, Heraclean), 
when the compensatory lengthening results in open varieties of vowels 
({e:] = <u>, [>:] = <w>, e.g. *esmi > Hut); (b) middle Doric (Rhodian, 
Argolic), when the first and second compensatory lengthening result in 
open varieties of vowels (*lons > wos) and the third compensatory 
lengthening and vowel contraction result in close varieties of vowels 
({e:] = et, [o:] = <ov>), and (c) mild Doric (Corinthian, North-West 
dialects), when the first and second compensatory lengthenings result 
in close varieties of vowels (#vopovs > vouovus). 

The Acolic group (see 111.8) comprises the Boeotian dialect, the 
Thessalian, with its own internal distinctions (the dialect of the 
Pelasgiotis region: Larissa, Crannon, Scotussa; that of the Thessaliotis 
region: Cierium and Pharsalus, and that of the Hestiaeotis region: 
Matropolis), and Lesbian. Despite having a number of basic features in 
common, such as the evolution of the old labio-velars into labials 
instead of dentals before short or long ¢ (e.g., *penk'e > née “five”), 
the active perfect participle in -wv, -ovtos (e.g., xatednvOwy, 
xatehnroGovtoc/Att. xatehnvOac, xateknrvOoros), the use of the pat- 
ronymic adjective instead of the genitive of the father’s name (e.g., 
Méhavyoos ThO@vevoc/Mékavzeog MiWeveiov “Melanchros son of 
Pithoneios”), the members of the Acolic group nonetheless present 
striking differences. Specifically, Lesbian presents many features bor- 
rowed from Ionic, while Thessalian and Boeotian present western 
Greek features (retention of the ending -t, iagds instead of ieods, etc.) 
which are not seen in the other members of the Aeolic group. This is 
the reason why Buck, in his classic work on ancient Greek dialects 
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(1955, 9 ), placed the two latter dialects somewhere between the eastern 
and western group. 


From as early as the time of Hesiod (ca. 700 BC) up until the time of 
Strabo (first century BC) ancient tradition insisted on a classification of 


the dialects into three basic groups: Ionic, Doric, and Aeolic. This 
same threefold division was also adopted by a number of scholars in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries (Ahrens 1839; Meister 
1882; Hoffmann 1891-8; Kretschmer 1909), although frequently they 
referred not to the Aeolic but to the Achaean (e.g., Hoffmann 1891- 8) 
or central group (e.g., Thumb and Kieckers 1932), which was in turn 
sub-divided into northern Achaean (Boeotian, Thessalian, Lesbian) 
and southern Achaean (Arcadian and Cypriot). 

We now turn to the second question which has exercised scholars of 
the ancient Greek dialects, namely: is it possible to investigate the prehis- 
tory of the Greek dialects and the origin of their distribution in the histor- 
ical period on the basis of the state of the dialects in the first millennium 
BC? Is it possible to establish that the tribes and ethnic groups which 
settled in the Greek world and the dialects they spoke (whetherall or only 
some of them) were already distinctly differentiated before their arrival in 
the Greek world, or did that differentiation occur following their settle- 
ment here (ifindeed the creation of the Greek language is associated with 
population movements of this kind)? The latter question in particular 
does not seem likely to be answered on the basis of the linguistic data 
available. Perhaps it will be enough if we can establish whether the dis- 
tinction between Arcado-Cypriot, Attic-Ionic, Aeolic, and Doric was 
already established or not in the second millennium Bc. Our views on the 
prehistory of the Greek dialects are influenced to a considerable extent 
by the evidence of Mycenaean, the language of the Linear B tablets. With 
which dialect or dialect family of the first millennium is Mycenaean most 
closely related? Finally, does Mycenaean have any direct linguistic 
(dialectal) descendant, or not? The truth is that it is hard to find agree- 
mentin any of these questions (see 11.15, 111.2, and 111. ). 

On the question of the arrival of the Greeks in the world they were 
to make their own, the traditional view (Kretschmer 1909, ff.) con- 
ceived of three different waves of invaders. The first to appear were 
the lonians, subsequently to be displaced — from everywhere except 
Attica — by a wave of Achaeans, who were later divided into southern 
Achaeans (Arcadians, Cypriots) and northern Achaeans (Acolians). 
The last to appear were the Dorians, whose coming is identified with 
the “return of the Heraclidae” in ancient literary tradition. 
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The first challenges to this theory were mounted in the 1950s, by 
Porzig (1954) and, above all, by Risch (1955). In his endeavor to arrive 
at even a relative chronology for the main Greek isoglosses, Risch 
observed that some of the earliest of them linked Attic-lonic and 
Arcado-Cypriot instead of North-West Greek and Aeolic. He also 
arrived at the conclusion that the differences between the Attic-lonic 
and the Arcado-Cypriot groups were relatively recent and that, conse- 
quently, these two dialect groups were not yet distinct in the second mil- 
lennium. At this early period the dialect division was between a 
southern Greek dialect group - that which later separated into Arcado- 
Cypriot and Attic-Ionic, of which the isolated Arcadian dialect retains 
many features, while all the particularly Ionic characteristics are very 
recent ~ and a northern Greek group, which probably later gave rise to 
a western North Greek (Doric, North-West) and an eastern North Greek 
(Acolic, or, more precisely, ‘Thessalian and Lesbian; see also 111.11). 

We mentioned earlier that the Mycenaean data influence our views 
on the prehistory of the Greek dialects. It is true that, after forty years 
of research, we have still not established the precise dialect link 
between Mycenaean and the dialects of the first millennium. The most 
singular feature is that while in the first millennium Greek appears to 
be fragmented into a whole host of dialects, the Mycenaean evidence 
displays very little internal differentiation: dative singular -et/-t, suffix - 
po/-pa (onéono/onéopa), ~Aotyus/*Aotemtc. Other features of 
Mycenaean which might serve as indicators of dialect classification are 
the active verbal ending -ot, the middle voice ending -tot, the form of 
the preposition Evv, and the use of patronymic adjectives (see 111.2). 

The appearance of the ending -ot indicates that in the thirteenth 
century BC Greek still manifested some form of dialect fragmentation 
and that there were at least two dialect groups: one which was the fore- 
runner of the western dialects, retaining the original form of the ending 
-u (e.g., dist), and one which anticipated those dialects which 
changed -t into -ot (e.g., 5iSwot). It is evident that Mycenaean is con- 
sistent with these latter, and that it is a non-Doric dialect. But which 
dialect of the first millennium was its descendant? The question has 
received numerous answers (for a general discussion of the problem, 
see Morpurgo Davies 1985, 96-8). The traditional view asserts a link 
between Mycenaean and Arcado-Cypriot (Ventris and Chadwick 1973; 
Ruijgh 1967; Lejeune 1972). According to Porzig and Risch (see above) 
very close links can be drawn between Mycenaean and the southern 
Greek group, the forerunner of Arcado-Cypriot and Attic-Ionic. It has 
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also been claimed that Mycenaean was an Aeolic dialect (Gallavotti 
1958), while more recently (Garcia Ramén 1975) it has been maintained 
that all the Aeolic features are post-Mycenaean. According to other 
scholars, Mycenaean had no dialect descendants, principally because 
certain special features of Mycenaean are absent from the dialects 
which succeeded it. Finally, it has been claimed that Mycenaean was a 
form of common language ~ koine - which evolved from a proto-Aeolic 
dialect on the basis of some proto-Ionic substratum (Georgiev 1956). 

The very few dialect differentiations within Mycenaean ~ dative sin- 
gular -et/-t, suffix -yo/-"a (onéquo/onégua), *Aotutc/“Aoteus — have 
been interpreted by Risch (1966) as examples of two different dialects, 
the “standard” Mycenaean, which presents the forms: dative singular 
in -et, suffix -wo (oméguo), “Aotyuc, and the “special” Mycenaean, 
which has the forms: dative singular in ~, suffix -jua (omé Qua), “Agrtepuc, 
and is closer to the dialects of the first millennium BC (see 111.2). 

Up until 1976 the traditional descent of the Dorians into Greece in 
the aftermath of the Trojan War was regarded as a historical fact. The 
evidence of Mycenaean, which was, as we stated earlier, a non-Doric 
dialect, served to confirm this view. However, the distinction between 
“standard” and “special” Mycenaean was seen by Chadwick (1976) as 
evidence of social differentiation among Mycenaean speakers. He 
maintained that it reflected a division between an upper class, which 
used standard Mycenaean, and a lower class, which used special 
Mycenaean, and which was made up of none other than the Dorians. 
In Chadwick’s view, then, there was never any Dorian descent into 
Greece. For him, all the Doric dialects were the offspring of special 
Mycenaean, the linguistic variety of the lower (Dorian) class. 

To conclude: the wealth of dialects of the classical period has been 
classified in different ways at different times, owing to the complicated 
distribution of the isoglosses. However, the prevailing view is that they 
can all be classified into four large dialect groups. Nevertheless, it would 
be dangerous to attempt to impose our linguistic map of the first millen- 
nium on to the facts of the second millennium. The desire to draw the 
linguistic portrait of the second millennium has led to the formulation 
of numerous theories, several of which are associated with historical 
assumptions concerning the movements of the various Greek tribes and 
groups. For the time being, however, the available linguistic evidence is 
not sufficient to reconstruct the linguistic map of the early periods, far 
less to draw conclusions about population movements at that time. 


2 Mycenaean Greek 


TJ. CHADWICK 


It has long been known that Greek is one of the ancient languages 
which make up the world’s largest linguistic family. This is known as 
Indo-European (see 11.1-11.4), since its speakers even in antiquity were 
found spread from India to the furthest west of Europe, and they have 
since extended to America, Africa, and Australasia. Comparison of the 
earliest forms of these languages has allowed experts to form an approx- 
imate idea of the unattested parent language from which they are all 
ultimately derived. It was thus possible to reconstruct some of the 
stages by which this hypothetical Indo-European language developed 
to the forms of Greek as known from the most ancient alphabetic 
inscriptions of the eighth century Bc (see 11.17). 

When in 1952 it was shown that an even earlier stage of Greek was 
recorded in the so-called Linear B script (see 11.15), it was possible to 
compare these reconstructions with the new evidence from the thir- 
teenth century Bc. The result was to confirm that a language more 
archaic than that of Homer (see 111.9), but showing many of the idio- 
synerasies of Greek, was already spoken in the palaces of the 
Mycenaean age. The sites for which this is true are Cnossus (which may 
be of fourteenth century date) and Chania in Crete, Pylos, Mycenae, 
and Tiryns in the Peloponnese, and Thebes in Central Greece. So far 
there is no evidence ofits extension to the north, nor to any of the other 
islands, but this may be due to the chance of preservation. Inscribed 


jars have been found at other places, but these probably represent 


exports and cannot prove that the language was spoken where they 
were found. Almost all the texts are on clay tablets which were acciden- 
tally baked by fires which destroyed the buildings where they were 
kept. They survive largely in damaged condition and broken into 
pieces. They seem to have been used exclusively by the palace admin- 
istration for temporary records of persons and commodities. The 
restricted nature of their contents thus prevents us from forming more 
than a partial view of the language at this date. 
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A more troublesome obstacle, however, is the nature of the script 
(see 11.15, 111.11). The incomplete system of spelling was evidently 
enough for its users to read back what they had written; for us, more 
than three thousand years later and with no other knowledge of the 
spoken language, it is an almost insuperable obstacle, and means that 
some problems cannot be resolved and the solutions which are offered 
are probable rather than certain. This account therefore will ignore the 
most difficult and disputed areas and concentrate on the relatively 
certain facts. 

The reconstruction of the spoken forms from the skeleton spellings 
can be attempted in two ways. In some cases we are able to reconstruct 
the pre-Greek form of a word or an inflectional suffix by the study of 
other ancient languages such as Sanskrit and Latin. Thus we know that 
the ancestral form of the enclitic connective te must have been *#e in 
order to account for the parallel forms of the other languages. On the 
other hand we have the evidence of alphabetic Greek from the late 
eighth to the third centuries Bc, which shows a wide diversity of 
dialects in use in different parts of the Greek world. A standard form of 
the language hardly existed before the third century BC. From the 
different dialect forms it is possible to infer the ancestral form which 
must have existed at an earlier stage. For instance, Attic x6e0¢, Ionic 
xovos, and Doric x@gos5 “boy” can all be explained as descended from 
an earlier *x69Foc (where F has the value of English w). Attic sisi and 
Doric tui can be traced back to an earlier *éopi, the [s] <o> of which 
survives in the third person éoti. By similar means it is often possible to 
reconstruct the Mycenaean forms: ko-wo will stand for [korwos/, 
exactly the same form as the proposed xdgfoc. (On the system of nota- 
tion of Linear B signs and the reconstructed forms see 11.15.) 

It is highly probable, though not completely proved, that the most 
characteristic change of the Attic and Ionic dialects (see 111.3), the 
replacement of [a:] @ by the sound which was written as <y>, took 
place shortly before the alphabetic period. It is therefore not to be 
expected in Greek of the second millennium Bc. Thus all feminine 
nouns of the first declension end in -a, none in -y: ko-wa = /korwa/ = 
x60n “girl.” 

Vowel contraction is also a comparatively late development, and 
Mycenaean always shows uncontracted forms. For instance, it writes 
do-e-ro = [doelos/ for S00og “slave,” e-ke-e = [hekheen/ for the infinitive 
éxew “to have.” In some cases we know that the vowels were originally 


separated by an aspirate, the relic of intervocalic -s-: so pa-we-a, = 
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/pharweha/ = pagea (plural of pagos “cloth”), later paon. The aspirate 
can only be noted in the script before a, so it is likely that the other 
words quoted really stand for /dohelos/ and /hekhehen/. This seems to 
prove that the rule of Classical Greek, that aspirates cannot stand in 
adjacent syllables, had not yet begun to operate. Where the vowels only 
came into contact due to the loss of the semivowel represented by F 
(digamma), Mycenaean always preserves the original sound: plural ka- 
ke-we = [khalkewes/ = yadxi}¢ “coppersmiths.” 

The initial aspirate seems to have been preserved, though only rarely 
noted by the script: a,-te-ro = /hateron/ ~ &tegov “other” (a vowel 
change peculiar to Attic and Ionic). Thus we believe that o-te represents 
/hote/ = 6te “when.” It is unclear what is the force of initial jo- alternat- 
ing in spelling with o- in a word apparently equivalent to /ho-/, where 
later Greek uses we. 

All alphabetic dialects eliminated the inherited series of conso- 
nants called labio-velars, that is to say, velar stops accompanied by lip- 
rounding; but since their reflexes are not exactly the same in all dialects, 
it could be inferred that they had existed in proto-Greek. We now 
believe that the Linear B signs transcribed as q- represent these sounds, 
which may be plain, aspirated, or voiced, k", kh or g”’. In most environ- 
ments the later reflex is labial <x @ p>, but in some cases dental <t 6 
5>. Thus qa-st-re-u = /g"asileus/ = Baovets “king.” a,-ti-jo-go = 
/Aithiyok™s/= Aidiop “Ethiopian,” go-u-ko-ro = /g*oukoloi/ = Bovxdhou 
“oxherds,” ge = /k”e/ = te “and,” ge-to-ro-po-pi = /k“etropopphi/ ~ 
Tetoanoot “animals.” 

The same signs are used for words in which a velar was followed by 
a labial semivowel: ¢-go = /hikkwoi/ = ixou “horses,” where the parallels 
of Latin equus and Sanskrit asvah confirm the origin and explain the 
doubling of the x. However, if the word contains two of these sounds 
they may interfere, causing the first to change to a labial: i-po-po-qo = 
/hippophorg*othi/ ~ iaxoqogpotot “horse-keepers, dat.,” and a man’s 


name is spelled both ge-re-go-ta and pe-re-qo-ta = /K*éle- or Péle- 
k*hontas/ ~ ‘Tndeqovtys. The labial treatment is found in Aeolic; 
Mydevs may be shortened from a name beginning Mnyre-. 

It is believed that Indo-European had a series of voiced aspirated 
stops which are preserved in Sanskrit: bh, dh, gh. All later Greek 
dialects show these sounds unvoiced: [ph th kh] <@ 0 y>. Since a 
single series of Linear B signs represents plain, aspirated or voiced 
stops, it is impossible to verify whether this change had taken place in 
two of the three series; but the separate signs for ¢- and d- show that in 
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this case the reflex was unvoiced: te-he = /theke/ ~ ®Onxe (cf. Skt. 
dadhami ~ viOyur “to set, put, place”), tu-ka-te = /thugatér/ = Bvyatng 
“daughter,” cf. Skt. duhitdr-. Itis therefore probable that bh and gh had 
also become ph and kh (the classical values of the letters @ and 7; see 


IV.2). 


Grammar 


The main inflectional types of noun can be exemplified from 
Mycenaean, and there is no reason to suppose that the inflections were 
very different from other early forms of Greek, though many features are 
concealed by the incomplete script. In the a-stems only the genitive and 
dative plural show clear terminations: ko-wa might stand for nominative 
-a, accusative -av, genitive -ac, dative -qi, nominative plural -a, accusa- 
tive -a(v)¢. The genitive plural in -a-o = /-ahon/ = -Gwv (later -@v); dative 
-a-i = |-ahi/ ~ -yot with -o- restored, later -cuc. There is also a form 
-a-pi = |-aphi/ ~ Homeric -y@u on the value of these forms see below. 
It is possible to prove that the nominative plural was really in /-ai/, not 
/-as/ as other languages suggest, because of rare spellings such as di-pte- 
ra, = [diphtherai/ = dup0éeaa “prepared hides,” since ra, always indi- 
cates a diphthong in /-ai/. There is a dual number which is surprisingly 
-o, probably representing /-o/, cf. Attic article t. The masculine a- 
stems follow the inflection of the feminines, except that the genitive sin- 
gular is in -a-o = /-a0/ = Homeric -ao. The nominative singular probably 
already had the ending /-s/, but this cannot be proved. 

Similarly the o-stems can for the most part only be reconstructed by 
the comparison of later forms. The genitive singular is in -o-jo = /-oyyo/ 
(from *-osyo) = Hom. -owo. The dative plural is in -0-2, probably = 
/-oihi/, later -ovot with -o- restored. But there is another form which is 
written -0, probably here standing for /-ois/. 

The consonant stems are a little easier to reconstruct. The final con- 
sonant of the nominative is usually left unwritten, but there are rare 
spellings such as ka-ra-te-ra probably standing for /kratér/ = xoaT}9 
“mixing vessel.” The accusative ends in -a: pe-re-u-ro-na(-de) = 
/Pleurona(-de)/ = Mevo@va. The genitive in -o = /-0s/: po-me-no = /poi- 
menos/ = xoytévoc “herdsman.” The dative is occasionally in -1 repre- 
senting the normal classical form, but is much more often in -e, which 
probably stands for /-ei/, the inherited termination which was lost from 
later Greek: In the plural -e = /-es/, accusative -a = /-as/, genitive -o = 
/-on/, dative -si = /-si/ as in Classical Greek. But there is also a form in -pz 


= 
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= /-phi/ which contrary to Homeric usage is added directly to the stem; 
e.g., po-pi = /popphi/ from /*pod-phi/ “with feet,” ko-ru-pt = [{korup- 
phi/ from /*koruth-phi/ = xogv0- “with helmets.” The stems in -evc are 
well represented; here the stem when followed by a vowel was originally 
-aF- as i-je-re-u = /hiyereus/ = iegevc “priest,” genitive t-je-re-wo = [hiye- 
rewos/ ~ iegéwc, dative plural ka-ke-u-st = /khalkeusi/ = yahxevou. 

The value of the termination /-phi/ has been much disputed. In 
Homer -@t serves as an alternative form for both genitive and dative, sin- 
gular as well as plural; but the corresponding form of Sanskrit -bhzh is 
restricted to the instrumental plural. This is found equally in 
Mycenaean: a-ra-ru-ja a-ni-ja-pi = /araruyat haniaphi! ~ aoagvicar 
jwinge “equipped with bridles.” The Mycenaean termination does 
appear normally to be used in the singular. It is therefore possible that 
a separate case-form for the instrumental singular existed at this date, 
and had not yet been replaced by the dative endings. Ifso, the interpre- 
tation of these endings as datives is incorrect. Likewise the locative, 
which appears in Classical Greek only in occasional forms such as oixou 
“at home” may well have existed in regular use but concealed by the 
script. Thus e.g., pu-re may stand for locative /Puloi/ “at Pylos.” 

The comparative of adjectives does not show the termination -tegoc, 
but only the archaic type found in classical peiGov “bigger,” éhacowv 
“smaller,” etc. However the inflection shows no trace of the Classical -v-, 
so the ending is presumably /-os/ and the inflected forms have plural 
-o-e, neuter -0-a, = /-ohes, -oha/, the origin of contracted Attic forms 
such as peiZouc, weiw. A similar declension is found in the perfect par- 
ticle active, the termination of which was originally /-wos, -wohes/: e.¢., 
neuter plural a-ra-ru-wo-a, ~ Goagota “Joined closely together.” The 
feminine a-ra-ru-ja agrees exactly with Classical coaguia. The 
numeral “one” was known to be originally a stem in -m-, which was 
replaced in the later inflection by -n-; cic < /*sem-s/, Mycenaean dative 
e-me = [hemei/ ~ évi. Other numerals are rare, since there is a numerl- 
cal system in the script, but dwo is used = /dwo/ ~ dbo “two” (cf. 
dddexa “twelve”), and an instrumental du-wo-u-pr. 

Verbal forms are rare apart from participles, but there is enough evi- 
dence to show that four tenses were in use (present, future, aorist, and 
perfect) and two voices (active and medio-passive). There are no forms 
showing the specific features of the classical future or aorist passive; the 
suffix -On- may be a later innovation. Middle forms sometimes appear 
to have passive force: ze-so-me-no = /dzessomendi/ = (aheipat) 
teoopéve “for unguent which is to be boiled,” Le., made by boiling. 
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There are no forms of the finite verb other than third persons: e-ke, 
e-ko-si = [hekhei, hekhonsi/ ~ &eu “has,” éxovot “have, pl.” pa-st = 
/phasi/ ~ eypoi “say, pl.,” e-e-si = /ehensi/ ~ eioi. Future: do-se, do-so-si 
= /doset, dosonsi/ ~ dave, dcaov0r “will give, sing./pl.” Aorist: e-re- 
u-te-ro-se = /eleutherdse/ ~ HevOéqwoe “set free, sing.,” te-ke = /theke/ 
= €Onue. 

There is no certain example of the augment, and past tenses are reg- 
ularly unaugmented, but a-pe-do-ke may be /ap-edoke/ = axédwxe. The 
perfect active is only found in participles, as a-ra-ru-ja (see above), te- 
tu-ko-wo-a, = /tetukhwoha/ ~ tetevysta “to make, build.” 

In the medio-passive the present and perfect show the endings -to = 
/-toi, -ntoi/ which are later found only in Arcadian and Cypriot dialects 
(see 111.1, 111.4): e-w-ke-to = feukhetoi/ ~ etyertar, e-pt-de-da-to = /epi- 
dedastoi/ from datéopuar “to divide.” Aorist de-ka-sa-to = /deksato/ ~ 
éd5€Eato “accepted, received.” 

The infinitive shows a hitherto unattested form: e-ke-c = /hekhehen/ 
= éyew. The termination was probably originally *-sen. Middle partici- 
ples are formed in -me-no: de-de-me-no = /dedemend/ = dedepéve (dual, 
from dé “to bind, tie”). 


Vocabulary 


The most striking feature of Mycenaean is the coincidence of its vocab- 
ulary with later Greek. There are of course plenty of exceptions; but the 
majority of words which can be identified show roots or forms which 
are specific to Greek. E.g., qa-si-re-u = /g"asileus/ = Bacthets, pa-ka-na 


= paoyava “swords,” pe-ru-st-nu-wo = /perusinwon/ ~ xeovowov “of 


last year,” wa-na-ha = /wanaks/ ~ évak, re-u-ho = fleukos/ = Aevxdc 


“white,” sz-¢o = ottog “grain,” wo-i-ko-de = /woikon-de/ ~ oixovde “to 


one’s home,” a-pi-po-re-we =  /amphiphorewes/ plural of Hom. 
Gupupogets “amphora.” It is notable that some words known to have 
been borrowed from Semitic languages are present, so they cannot 
belong to the period of Phoenician influence in the archaic period: ku- 
ru-so = /khrisos/ = yovads “gold.” sa-sa-ma = /sasama/ = oyjoana 
“sesame,” ki-to = /khiton/ = y@v “tunic” (see v.1). So too are plant 
names indigenous to the region: se-ri-no = /selinon/ = oéduvov “celery,” 
hu-pa-ri-se-ja = /kuparisseya/ ~ xunagioowa “of: cypress-wood,” ko-ri- 
a,-da-na = /korihadna?/ ~ xogiawva, xogiavdgov “coriander,” ma-ra- 
tu-wo = [marathwon] ~ pagaGov, waeadgov “fennel.” 
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The formation of compounds is also distinctively Greek. Negative 
adjectives are formed with the prefix a- (e.g., a-hi-ti-to = /aktiton/ con- 
trasted with ki-t-me-na = /ktimena/, cf. xtif@ “to build,” a-ta-ra-st-jo = 
/atalasiyoi/ “men without a ta-ra-si-ja portion of raw material to work 
on.” Formations in -wo-ke represent later -Fooydc, -ovoyoc: ku-ru-so- 
wo-ko ~ ygvooveyds “goldsmith.” Compound proper names are 
common: ¢.g., a-pi-do-ro = “Augidmoos, e-ke-da-mo ~ "Eyes, ma- 
na-st-we-ko ~ Mynoiegyos, a-ka-sa-no ~ *AEtvo. 

On the other hand there are certainly words present in Mycenaean 
which seem to have no continuation into later Greek. For instance, it 
has been possible to determine the meaning of pa-ta-ja as “javelins,” 
but there is no later form corresponding to this. There are also clear 
cases where the meaning of the word has changed after the Mycenaean 
period. qa-s?-re-u is certainly the ancestor of Baotevc, but in sense it 
appears to be a general term for “chief,” and can be used of the leader 
ofa community of bronzesmiths. a-mo-ta = /harmota/ is the same word 
as classical Gopnata, but, as the accompanying pictogram shows, means 
“wheels,” not “chariots”; the word for “chariot” is a derivative of the 
word for “horse,” i-qi-ja = /hikkwiya/ * *ixnia. 


Dialect 


The relationship between Mycenaean and the classical dialects is par- 


ticularly hard to define for a variety of reasons (see also 111.1). Many of 


the important diagnostic features are either absent from our limited 
texts or concealed by the deficient script. For instance, there is no 
certain example ofan athematic infinitive, so we cannot tell if the dialect 
belongs to the type which in later Greek has the suffix -vat or that with 
the suffix -tev. 

There is a remarkable uniformity in the dialect at all the different 
sites; the same forms appear to be used throughout the area. This con- 
trasts strongly with the position in classical Greece at any time down 
to the third century 8c. Where differences appear they are not limited 
to any one site or area. Cnossus uses the form a-pi-po-re-we = 


Gypupoornf es, Mycenae a-po-re-we = cyupooiif ec. The dative singular of 


consonant stems in -¢ is more frequent at Mycenae, but is also found 
at Pylos and Thebes. The normal treatment of ¢ <t> before the suffix 
-tog is to change to s <o>, e.g., ho-ri-st-jo as the adjective from the place 
name ko-ri-to, probably = KéguvGo¢; but t sometimes survives intact as 
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mi-ra-ti-ja = [Milatiyai/ “women of Midytos.” So in other situations we 
have always -s? in the third person plural of the present tense, but &@ sur- 
vives in names such as fa-ti-go-we-u = /Statig’oeus/ + *Ztmorpoevs. 

Some attempt has been made therefore to distinguish two dialects, 
used simultaneously at the same site, and perhaps representing some 
mixture of populations or social classes. Until we have much more 
material, we cannot hope to solve all these problems. But we can 
discern the broad lines. 

The most important fact is that Mycenaean cannot be the parent of 
all the later dialects. We know that the original ending of the third 
person plural of the verb was in *-ontr, as is evident from comparative 
evidence, and this is preserved by the classical dialects of the Doric type 
as -ovtt. But other dialects such as Attic, lonic (see 111.3),and Arcadian 
(see 111.4) changed the -fi to -si, with subsequent modifications of the 
preceding sounds: Att.-Ion. -ovot, Lesb. -otot, Arc. -ovo.. Here we can 
firmly assign Myceanaean to the second type, since it always has -o-s7, 
probably representing the same form as Arcadian. This and similar 
facts prove that the ancestor of the Doric dialect must have been in exis- 
tence at the time of the Mycenaean texts, though we have no means of 
establishing where it was spoken. 

On the other hand many of the familiar changes of Classical Attic are 
absent. The preservation of is to be expected, since we believe this is 
a relatively late development, taking place shortly before the alphabetic 
period. The absence of vowel contraction also g gives the words an unfa- 
miliar look. 

But a further complication is that we do not know the details of the 
division of the parent form of Greek into the later dialects. It is custo- 
mary to group the classical dialects into four main divisions (see 11.1, 
111.3-8): West Greek (or Doric; see 111.7), Acolic (including Boeotian, 
Thessalian, and Lesbian; see 111.8), Attic-lonic (see 111.3), and Arcado- 
Cypriot (see 111.4). The last group is not well known, but the similar- 
ities between the dialects of Arcadia and Cyprus prove that they are 
relics of an earlier and more widespread dialect (see 111.4). There is 
good reason to believe that this was a form of Mycenaean, but it must 
be admitted that not all the features common to Arcadian and Cypriot 
appear in Mycenaean. Nonetheless, it is generally agreed that this is the 
type of Greek of classical times which comes closest to what we can 
reconstruct for Mycenaean. 
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Selection of texts 
Cnossus 
[1] Ca 895 


i-qo FEMALE HORSES 5 MALE HORSES 4 po-ro MALE HORSES [ 


0-no FEMALE HORSES 3 po-ro HORSES 2MALE HORSES 4[ 
i-go = hikkwoi = tzuvot 
po-ro = poloi = x@)or 


0-no = Gvot 


[2] V52 


a-ta-na-po-ti-ni-ja 1 u[ 

e-nu-wa-ri-jo 1 pa-ja-wo-ne 1 po-se-da[-o-ne 
’Adava Moria 1 | 

"Evvadia 1 MavaFdvet i Hooewdal aver 


Pylos 

{3] Ta jut 

o-wi-de pu,-ke-qi-ri o-te wa-na-ka te-ke au-ke-wa da-mo-ko-ro 
dc cide Dvyéfors Ste dvak EOyxe Adyéay dypoxdgov (?) 


As follows Phygebris inspected when the king made Augeas damokoros. 


[4] Aa 62 
me-re-ti-ri-ja WOMEN 7 ko-wa 10 ko-wo 6 
pehérouat PYNAIKES 7 xooF at 10 xooF or 6 


7 corn-grinding women (cf. Homeric dietois), 10 girls, 6 boys. 


[5] Un 267 


o-do-ke a-ko-so-ta 

tu-we-ta a-re-pa-Z0-O 

tu-we-a a-re-pa-te 

ze-SsO-Me-no 

ko-ri-a,-da-na CONDIMENT 6 

ku-pa-ro, CONDIMENT 6 (unknown) 16 
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KA + PO2T 5 WINE 20 ME2 
WOOL 2 WINE 2 


As follows Alxoitas (?) gave to Thyestes the unguent-boiler spices for the 


boiling of oil: coriander, cyperus, (unknown), fruit, wine, honey, wool, wine. 


[6] Vn 10 


o-di-do-si du-ru-to-mo > diSovor SovtOpoL 


a-mo-te-jo-na- de e-pi-pu-ta 50 aQquotevdva-de: Exiputa 5O 


a-ko-so-ne-ge 50 GEovés te 5O 
to-sa-de ro-u-si-jo a-ko-ro a-ko-so-ne tooodde Aovoiw &yo@ 
GEovec 


100 to-sa-de e-pi-pu-ta 100 100 tooodde éti~uta 100 


As follows the woodcutters will supply to the wheelwright’s workshop: 50 
saplings and 50 poles. So much in the territory of Lousos: 100 poles, 100 sap- 


lings. 


3 Tonic and Attic” 


A. PANAYOTOU 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


1 The Ionic-Attic dialect group 


The identification of the differences among dialects and_ their 
classification into groups on the basis of certain characteristics — 
whether we are dealing with ancient Greek dialects or those of other 
languages ~ is above all a theoretical construction, one which involves 
a number of subjective elements; the dialect features which are isolated 
and emphasized will differ significantly from scholar to scholar. The 
combined study of two dialects, lonic (with its varieties) and Attic, pre- 
supposes the recognition of certain features, those which each individ- 
ual scholar views as significant, which will allow us to distinguish, up 
to a certain point, this group from others. However, it is evident that in 
language there are no watertight compartments, that some of the fea- 
tures of a particular dialect do not characterize the group as a whole, 
while many of these features are also encountered in other Greek 
dialects which do not belong to the same group (see 111.1). Therefore, 
whether we distinguish within the lonic-Attic dialect group two, three, 
four or even more variants or dialects is a more or less subjective issue, 
and the distinctions we make will inevitably be artificial ones. The 
process of rigid classification no longer serves any useful academic 
purpose and certainly bears little relation to the linguistic situation of 
antiquity or the view which the native speakers and grammarians of the 
time took of this situation, their opinions differing, as is only natural, 
from age to age. We shall therefore avoid such distinctions here and 
confine our description to the features of the group by geographical 
region, without this entailing any particular dialect classification. 


* The dialect forms of Ionic are accented conventionally in accordance with the rules of 
the Attic dialect, except, naturally, for those cases where phonetic or morphological 
problems make the proper accent uncertain. As a working rule, as Ionic is a psilotic 


dialect, no spiritus asper is used here in quoting Ionic dialectal forms. 
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11 The geographical region 


As we would expect from such an extensive region, the Ionian world 
presented a broad variety of dialects. Variants of Ionic were spoken 
along the coast of Asia Minor, on most of the islands of the Aegean (with 
the exception of Cythera, Crete, Melos, Thera and the south-eastern 
Dodecanese) and in their colonies. The metropolitan - in the broadest 
sense of the word ~ region can be broadly represented as a zone which, 
during the pre-classical period, extended north of the Doric zone (from 
the Peloponnese, Crete, Rhodes, and Cos as far as Caria) and to the 
south of the Aeolic zone (from Boeotia and Thessaly to Lesbos and 
Smyrna). By the time of Herodotus the lonic dialect had already spread 
to the north and south of this area, from Smyrna, formerly an Acolic city, 
to Halicarnassus, originally Doric. Ionian colonies were numerous in 
Chalcidice and along the northern coastline of Aegean Thrace, the 
Propontis, the Euxine, Magna Graecia and Sicily, Galatia, or on the 
Iberian peninsula. 

The Attic dialect, on the other hand, was spoken in the compara- 
tively limited geographical area from which it took its name, and in the 
Athenian colonies (e.g., Lemnos, Sigeum, Amphipolis). The synoe- 
cism of townships celebrated in myth as the work of Theseus, and the 
existence of a single political center in Attica, Athens, can only have 
assisted the homogenization of the dialect, in the written language at 
least. The city’s political system and economic prosperity, which 
created more opportunities for education (and therefore a better stan- 
dard of schooling) also played a significant role in reducing illiteracy 
(see 11.22), and thereby led to the use of writing by broader sections of 
the population. At the same time the settlement in Attica of large 
numbers of foreigners in the sixth and, even more so, the fifth century 
Bc also had both direct and indirect ~ and long-term rather than short- 
term — effects on the evolution of the Attic dialect: on the one hand the 
cultivation of the dialect by the non-Athenian intellectuals who were 
using it as their medium for teaching and writing; on the other the dis- 
semination of non-Attic features, for the most part lexical, through the 
presence of foreigners, metics, or slaves — features which were to a 
greater or lesser extent assimilated by the lower classes of the Attica 
region. 
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2 The script 


2.1 The alphabets 


Herodotus attributed the reform of the Phoenician “alphabet” to the 
Jonians (Heubeck 1979, 105-9; see also 11.17 and 11.18). The main fea- 
tures of the alphabets of the Ionian Dodecapolis (Jeffery 1990, 325-45) 
are the use of the letter H to render [e:] (and, by analogy, of the letter Q 
to render [9:]), as well as the use of = for {ks], Y for [ps] and of T 
(sampi) for [ts] (Brixhe 1982, 216 ff. and 11.18 in this volume). 

For the alphabets of the Aegean islands (Jeffery 1990, 289-308) we 
note that in the alphabet of Paros and its colony, Thasos, [0] 1s rendered 
by the letter Q and [9:] by the letter O: e.g. Ajntews hoews (= 
Aryuntoos hdgos), mHAe0¢ (= TOAEWS). 

In the alphabet of Euboea and its colonies (Jeffery 1990, 79-89) [x] 
is rendered by J (and its variants) and [ks] by the graphemes +, X (and 
variants). 

The old alphabet of Attica appears to have been influenced origi- 
nally by the alphabets of Aegina and Euboea (Jeffery 1990, 66-78). It 
was used until the end of the fifth century Bc. In 403/2, following the 


devastating defeat in the Peloponnesian War and the restoration of 


democracy, the Athenians voted to abandon the old Attic alphabet and 
to introduce a standardized variant of the eastern Ionic alphabet. In the 
words of Theopompus, tovs 5¢ “AOnvaious éetoe yorjo0at toig tav 
Tovwv yoda “Agyivos 6 “AOnvatos, éxi Goxovtos Evxreidou (“In 
the archonship of Euclides Archinus the Athenian persuaded the 
Athenians to use the alphabet of the Ionians,” Souda, s.v. Lapiov 6 
Siwoc; see Threatte 1980, 26-51). Apparently some thirty years later the 
same alphabet was introduced to Bocotia (Vottéro 1996), having been 
adopted perhaps a little earlier in Macedonia, and went on during the 
course of the fourth century to displace the local alphabets throughout 
the whole Greek-speaking world. Henceforth the lonic alphabet, inex- 
tricably linked with Koine, was to be the main instrument in the 
Hellenization of those speaking other languages, or, at the very least, the 
medium in which they would write their own languages, for as long as 
the Greek script - and through it Greek cultural models — continued to 
be a sign of social status. 
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2.2 The spread of writing 


It has to be emphasized that according to all the evidence ~ principally 
the number of inscriptions which have been found — the civilization of 
Athens was, above all others, a “civilization of writing,” well before this 
phenomenon began, in the Hellenistic period, to characterize the 
whole Greek-speaking world. It is evident that this is related to the 
Athenian political system: from as early as the time of Solon, but mainly 
from the time of Cleisthenes, political changes are accompanied ~ and 
this is, of course, no coincidence — by an increase in the number of 
inscriptions. This rise is seen not only in the number of official texts, 
most of which are addressed to the citizens of Athens, but also in the 
number of texts of a purely private character, on vases and funerary 
monuments (cf. Teodorsson 1974, 29-32). If the use of writing is now so 
widespread, this must be at least partly a result of the role of the school 
in the society in question; it is obvious that there will have been social 
differences in the type and duration of education provided (cf. Plato, 
Protagoras 326c: Madore Sé Sbvavrat ot MAOVOUdTELTOL xAL Ol TOUTMV 
vieic, MoWiaitata eic SSaoxdrwv tis NAtkiag cGoEdpevor poiray, 
Swpraitata cscadrAatrovta “And the most able are the wealthiest. Their 
sons begin school at the earliest age, and are freed from it at the latest,” 
trans. W. R. M. Lamb). However, despite these social differences it is 
clear that literacy was far more common in athens than in other Greek- 
speaking regions from as early as the archaic period, but much more so 
in classical times (see also 11.20, 11.22, VIII.1). 


3 The sources 


3.1 Literature 


The Ionic dialect served as the basis for the creation of certain lan- 
guages, to some extent artificial, which constituted the characteristic 
medium of expression for each of the various literary genres in ancient 
Greece (see V11.4.1, V11.A.2). This is the case for both epic and lyric 
poetry (mainly elegiac and iambic). From the fifth century BC Attic was 
the primary dialect for the composition of drama, at least for the dia- 
logue, which gradually came to dominate as the role of the chorus 
diminished. 

Ionic was the first and most widespread of the languages used by 
writers of prose (Meillet 1975, 218-34). It was one of the most refined 
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manifestations of Ionian civilization, already highly evolved in the 
Archaic period; Dionysius of Halicarnassus describes it as “clear and 
accessible, pure and concise” (cag xai nowy, xa8aodv xai 
ovvtowov). It is first and foremost the language of philosophical 
thought, but also of science - of medicine, for example: Hippocrates of 
Cos, writing in the fifth century Bc, does not employ Doric, but “uses 
pure Tonic” (axgatw ti} Tad. xeitau); as do his successors, the physi- 
cians of the schools of Cos and Cnidus (see v11.B.7). Ionic was also the 
language of the historian, from as early as the time of Hecataeus of 
Miletus; Thucydides shows unmistakable traces of this influence. 
Attic, on the other hand, occupies an arena which seems to have been 
alien to Ionian thought ~ that of rhetorical discourse. From the fifth 
century BC onwards Attic became the dialect of all educated speakers 
of Greek, gradually supplanting all other dialects in prose. Yet this was 
not the old dialect form of Attic, but a simpler one, which owed a great 
deal to the Ionic dialect: the Koine (see tv .6-8). 


3.2 Inscriptions 


Despite the existence of many important early texts, Ionic remains the 
least studied of all the ancient Greek dialects. However, for purely his- 
torical ~ and perhaps also linguistic — reasons, the influence of Attic on 
Jonic is apparent, and of some importance, in certain regions, especially 
the colonies, from as early as the fifth century BC (see Panayotou 1990 
for Chalcidice). 


4 Language 


Herodotus (1.142, see Text [1]) identifies four different variants within 
the Ionic dialect: that of the Ionian cities of Caria, that of the Ionian 
cities of Lydia, of Samos and, finally, of Chios and Erythrae on the Asia 
Minor coast. None of these variants has left any trace in the written lan- 
guage; as far back as the archaic period there was most probably an 
lonic Koine in written discourse, a language free of local idiosyncracies, 
based on the Ionic of the educated classes (Lépez Eire 1987, 166-7). 
In Attica the abundance (both in absolute ters and in comparison 
to other regions) of epigraphic material has permitted very minute lin- 
guistic analyses, mainly over the past twenty years; the purpose of these 
analyses has been to describe the evolution of the spoken language, as 
inferred from the “errors” in the written language, and to monitor the 
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manner in which the language evolved. It has become clear that there 
was more rapid evolution in the sociolects of the poorer classes, with 
slower, more conservative and relatively uniform evolution taking place 
in the sociolects of the more affluent, those who had spent more time at 
school and on whose speech and writing the corrective effect of educa- 
tion was thereby able to make a more enduring mark (see Teodorsson 
1974, 29-32 and elsewhere). 

The nature of Euboean Ionic was to some extent shaped by the 
influence of the Boeotian dialect, for both historical and geographical 
reasons; a much more decisive influence was exerted by Attic, but, for 
historical reasons, not until the end of the sixth century BC, when 
Euboea entered the Athenian sphere of influence. 


4.1 Phonetics and phonology 


The sub-system of vowels of the Ionic and Attic dialects, at least in clas- 
sical times, had not only short vowels but also eight long vowels: [a:], 
[o:], [o:], [uz]. Ly:]}, [ie], Lee] Le] This was due, in part, to such devel- 


opments as: 


¢ Raising of *[a:], whatever its origin, to [&:]: *epiansa > Epyva, 
Ion.-Att. Sfjioc, vian instead of the dayos, vina of the other dialects; 
this was a process found only in the Lonic-Attic dialect. However, 
raising of this type was interrupted before the later compensatory 
lengthenings (i.e., the lengthening of a short vowel preceding a 
consonant cluster, following the simplification of the latter, as 
*pansans > maous) and before the contractions a+e (of the type 
*timaete > tate). This [a:] continued to raise until it merged with 
the ancient /e:/in both dialects, but ata different period in different 


regions. 


In the Attic dialect alone there are two environments in which we find 
a “reversion” (known as Riickverwandlung) of this [&:] to [a:]: (a) fol- 
lowing [r], Att. {éga, tQattw/Lon. Huéon, xerGou (with the exception 
of the contraction [e], [a], acc. sing. *xAjgea > xdijon). In chronologi- 
cal terms this raising is earlier than the loss of the /w/ in the cluster [rw]: 
*korwa > lon. xovgn/Att. x6on; (6) following [i], [e] and the diphthongs 
with second element i: Att. Aotiac, yevea/Ion. Aotings, yeven- 


¢ Fronting of /u:/ > /y:/ in Attic and in the Ionic of Asia Minor, and 
also in Euboea according to recent studies (see Méndez Dosuna 
1993, mainly 114 ff.). 


111.3 IONIC AND ATTIC 


* Monophthongization of /ai/ (regarded by some as a post-classical 
change; but see Teodorsson 1974, 97-101, 197) and the subsequent 
raising of the front vowels. 

*¢ The third compensatory lengthening, where the loss of the *w in the 
clusters [rw] and [nw] resulted (in Ionic, not Attic) in the lengthen- 
ing of the preceding short vowel: *ksenwos > Ion. Eeivoc/Att. Sévoc, 
*horwos > lon. xoveos/Att. x600¢. It must be emphasized that these 
developments are interrelated, in the sense that a change at one point 
triggered chain-effects throughout the phonological system (see 
more recently Horrocks 1997, 102 ff.). 


The following features are common to this dialect group: 


* Quantitative metathesis (i.¢., a reciprocal exchange in quantity 
between two vowels, one following the other) of the type vnos > 
ved, the effects of which have direct effects for morphology. 

¢ In Ionia (and more rarely in Euboea) and in the respective colonies, 
the vowel sequences -ea, -e¢:, -eo etc. could be used uncontracted in 
adjacent syllables, but not in Attic, where contraction was preferred: 
Jon. étea, Kadduxodteos/Att. ém, Kadkuxoatous. 


¢ In Ionia (and more rarely in other regions), as in the Dorian cities of 


Asia Minor, the vowel clusters -eo- (more rarely -ao-) in adjacent syl- 
lables form a diphthong: ¢0 > eu, ao > au; Ocvyéevys, Gdixebpev/Att. 
Ccoyéevys, Stx0d ev). 

¢ A feature found almost exclusively in the ending ~ the position 
where the diphthongs of this type are preserved ~ is the monoph- 
thongization of /e:i/, /9:i/ and /a:i/; in Ionia and Attica the second 
element of the diphthong is lost, i-e., /e:i/ > fe:/, [o:if > [>:/, fazi/ > [az] 
(graphemic neutralizations I II~H, QI~, AI~A respectively): tip 
oixiar > ti oixia, év Aim > Ev Aiw; in Euboea and its colonies, 
however (but also in Boeotian, in the North-West dialects, etc.) the 
first element of the diphthong is just shortened: Je:if > [ei], [oa] > 
Joi/, fan] > /aif (HI~EL, QI~OI, AI~AI respectively): tet oixiet 
ddet, ev Atot (dative singular). 

¢ The early loss of aspiration is mainly a characteristic of Asia Minor 
(and also of the Aeolic and Doric of Asia Minor): igds, xatomeg, 
Taoynduov. In Attica, however (and in some cases in Euboea, its col- 
onies, and in the Ionic-speaking islands of the Aegean), the aspira- 
tion survived until later: Att. @aoynkuov, Acanthus Heéoov, but 
"Eodvacoa. During the second half of the fifth century Bc, however, 
orthographic variation perhaps indicates that “a change in the pho- 
netic quality of [h] was taking place” (Teodorsson 1974, 231) too. 
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* In Ionic, as in all the Greek dialects and sub-dialects (except those 
of Attica and Euboea) the cluster [-ss-] corresponds to [-tt-] in the 
two latter regions: Ion. TQHiGow, Eoeoow, Odhacoa/Att. MOGTTW, 
égéttw, Odhatta/Eub. xoijrtw. In eastern Ionic also the cluster [rs] 
corresponds to the Attic and Euboean [rr]: lon. deony, XEQGOVIOOG/ 
Att. and Eub. égony, xeegovyoos. In both of these cases the Koine 
was to retain the Ionic forms. 

* In Eretria and Oropus the voiceless [s] becomes voiced in an inter- 
vocalic position, and then became [r] (rhotacization); this is a rela- 
tively late feature (after the mid-fifth century BC): 6mm dv/Att. dxw 
av, “Agtepioua/Att. “Agtejiowt. This feature is referred to also by 
Plato (Cratylus 434). 


4.2 Morphology 


* A characteristic which Ionic and Attic share with the so-called 
eastern dialects is the morphophonological transformation of *ti ~ 
st, €.g. in nouns, adverbs, verbs, numerals: Ion.-Att. eiXOOL, YeQovOia, 
third person plural -ovo./Dor. Fixatt, Lac. yeoovtia, NW Gk. third 
person plural -ovt, Avovt/Att. Abovol(v). 

* Mainly, in the Attic dialect we see the so-called nu-ephelkysticon in 
non-inflected words as well as in final morphemes of inflected 
words, when preceded by a short [e] or [i]: e.g. third person singu- 
lar -e or -o1, dative plural -ot, Zheyev, Ae youvotv, non-inflected words 
like EuxQoo0ev, etxoow. It is probable that Attica was the main center 
from which this feature spread to all the Greek-speaking regions 
from the fourth century Bc onwards. 

* Tonic and Attic (and also Arcado-Cypriot) form the active present 
tense infinitive of athematic verbs with the ending -(e)vat, in con- 
trast to other dialects where the corresponding ending is -jevat, 
“Hev, ~petv: €.g., lon.-Att. eivar/Lesb. eyyrevat/Thess. enytev/Boeot. 
eytev/ El., Lac. nev/Rhod. nuew. 

¢ In Attic the distinction between singular, dual, and plural number is 
more frequent than in Ionic. The gradual abandonment of the dual 
number, in favor of the plural in the koine, must be related on the one 
hand to the role of Ionic in the evolution of the Koine, and on the 
other to the more general trend towards reduction of the suppletive 
forms and simplification of the inflectional system in the latter (see 
Appendix 111.1). 


111.3 TONIC AND ATTIC 


« The tendency to create analogical forms in order to limit multiplic- 
ity of forms in examples with more than one stem (suppletion) is a 
feature most probably bequeathed to the Koine from Ionic: whereas 
Attic retained (in official texts at least) complex examples of the type 
oda, oi00a, oide, iopev etc., Ionic created the analogical forms oidac, 
oidapev, oidate. We should interpret in the same context the early 
examples in Ionia of verbs in -u, for example, which are inflected as 


in the contracted verbs: 10a, m10ei¢ ete. 


5 Attic, Ionic and Koine 


For reasons associated, initially at least, with the economic penetration 
and consequent military and, later, cultural dominance of Athens, the 
Attic dialect acquired great authority as the language of culture, thus 
displacing Ionic from the field of written prose. Yet the influence of 
Attic on Ionic was reciprocal: the many years of coexistence and the 
geographically extensive area of contact, the powerful influence of 
lonian literature, all resulted in the penetration (or adoption) of a 
number of features from Tonic, which left their mark on the Koine in its 
phonology, morphology, syntax, and vocabulary. The Koine evolved in 
Athens on the basis of a more conservative form of Attic, that of the edu- 
cated classes, with a number of Ionic features. As the medium of com- 
munication of the Macedonian and all the subsequent Hellenistic 
kingdoms Koine was to displace the local dialects from written prose 
and also to have a substantial influence - varying in extent from place 
to place - on the spoken language. All the modern Greek dialects have 
their roots, to a greater or lesser extent, in the Koine (see 1v.6-1v.8). 


Selected Texts 
[1] Herodotus 1.142 Godley 


yh@ooav d€ ob Tv abtiy ovtot [sc. oi “Twves}] vevopixaot, Grrc TOOMOUS 
teovegag magaywyéwy. Miaytos piv abtéwy MOMTH HEETAL WOAIS MEdC 
HeoapPoiny, peta dé Mvodc te xai Monyy. abrat pev ev Ti) Kagin xatoixyvta 
HOTH TAUTE Srareyouevat oqpior, aide dé gv TH Avdin, “Eecosg Kohoqav Agpedoc 
Téws Kiatouevai Padxcce abt Sé ai NOMES TIGL NOStEOOV eYOeionar 
Spohoyéovor xata yhOooay ovdév, opior dé dpopwvéovot. Ett dé toeis bxdhouTOL 
‘lddec nodes, tv ai Sbo pév vijoous oixéatar, Ldpov te xai Xiov, 1 dé pia ev TH 
hxeiow iSeuter, Eouvboai. Xiot pév vov xai’EouOoaior xatet tuto duahéyovtat, 
Tayuwor 5é Ex’ Ewvtav podvor. obtor YAQaXTIES YAMWaoys TEGoEgES yivovTa. 
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They [the lonians] use not all the same speech but four different dialects. 
Miletus lies farthest south among them, and next to it come Myus and Priene; 
these are settlements in Caria and they use a common language; Ephesus, 
Colophon, Lebedos, Teos, Clazomenae, Phocaea, all of them being in Lydia, 
have a language in common which is wholly different from the speech of the 
three cities aforementioned. There are yet three Ionian cities, two of them 
situate on the islands of Samos and Chios, and one, Erythrac, on the main- 
land; the Chians and Erythraeans speak alike, but the Samians have a language 
which is their own and none other’s. It is thus seen that there are four fashions 
of speech. (Trans. A. D. Godley) 


[2] Stele, with boustrophedon inscriptions in both Ionic and Attic, each in 
the corresponding alphabet, with partially identical content. Sigeum, in the 
Troad. Ca. mid-sixth century BC. Jeffery 371, nos. 43, 44 and 416, table 71, 
nos. 43, 44; CEG 179 


Pavodixo 

Eti TOQHLOX- 

oatEos TO 

Igoxovvn- 4 
oto" KONTIO- 

a dé: nal bOx- 
ONTHOLOV : %- 

ai iOpOov : &¢ T- 
ovtavyiov 
HSwxevV : Lxe- 


on 


EVOL 

Pavodixo : cipi: TOH- 12 
EQUOXOETOS : TO T1QoKo- 

veoto : xay6 |! Koatéoa 
REMTLOTATOV : KL hEOP- 16 
Ov: &¢ MOVTEVEIOV ! E- 

Soxa i pvEena | Leye<1>- 

evou) Edy 5€ t1 1h0y- 

6, peredaivey pe o 20 
Diyetés | Kai pv é0- 

<ié>oev ! Haiodmos : xaL 
Shaderqot 


(1oNn.): Tam [the funerary monument] of Phanodicus, son of Ermocrates, 
from Proconnesus; he donated the crater and its support and the strainer 
to the prytancion for the people of Sigeum. 

(att.): I am also of Phanodicus, son of Hermocrates, from Proconnesus; I 
offered the crater and its support and the strainer to the prytaneum in order 
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that the people of Sigeum might remember me. If anything befalls me, take 
care of me, people of Sigeum! | was made by Aesop and his brothers. 
(Trans. C. Markham from Modern Greek) 


[3] Dextrograde inscription in Attic alphabet, written stoichedon. Funerary 
monument from Attica, Merenda (ancient Myrrhinous); ca. mid-sixth 
century BC. Jeffery, 78 and 401 no. 29, table 3, no. 29; /G 1.2°, 1261; CEG 24 


A. SEpaa Doaormdciag | xOQE xexhécopa | cigt, 
avti yan | ‘apd Gedv todto | Aaxd0? Svoua. 


n. ’Aototiov Magufos w éx]ofie]oe. 


Lam the grave of Phrasicleia; I shall always bear the name of maiden, since this 
is the name the gods reserved for me, instead of marriage. Aristion of Paros 
made me. (Trans. C. Markham from Modern Greek) 


[4] Plato, Cratylus 418b~c Fowler 


SOQKPATHE (. . .) OioGa Su oi marcavoi ot fétegot tH i@ra xai tH SéAta ed 
Laka E~O@vto, xai OvY TxLoTA. ai yovaixes, aiseg pakota THY GoKaiay pwviyy 
odtovor. viv dé avti pév tod i@ta F ei ij ita petaotoé@ovory, [. . -] > 57) 
peyakoroentotega Gvta. 

EPMOPENHE Is 59); 

YA. Oiov of pév coxaotator peQav THY fuéoav éxchovv, ot dt Eeoav, ol dé viv 
Hueoav. 

EPM. *Eou tava. 

YQ, Olada obv Stt povov tovtwv Sydot tO Goyaiov Svowa ty Sutvouev TOU 
Oepevon; STL YAQ GOPEVOLC TOIS avOodmors xai ipeigovaw &% TOD OXOTOUG are) 


rc &ylyveTo, TAIT MVORAOAY YEQaY. 
uc > 


socRATES: You know that our ancestors made good use of the sounds of iota 
and delta, and that is especially true of the women, who are most addicted 
to preserving old forms of speech. But nowadays people change iota to eta 
or epsilon, [. . -] thinking they have a grander sound. 

HERMOGENES: How is that? 

soc. For instance, in the earliest times they called day ipéoa, others said énéga., 
and now they say née. 

HER. That is true. 

soc. Only the ancient word discloses the intention of the name-giver, don’t 
you know? For day comes out of darkness to men; they welcome it and long 
(iueigovon) for it, and so they called it inéga. (Trans. H.N. Fowler) 


Cf. Teodorsson 1974, 263-5; Duhoux 1987, 192-5. Ca. 386/5 BC. Despite the difficulties 
of the text at this point, it is clear at least that the raising and shortening of the /e:/ > {i] 
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allowed Plato the popular etymology deriving the word ‘wea from iuegos, thereby offering 


one of the oldest pieces of evidence of iotacism. 


[5] Part (section A) from legal texts, written boustrophedon. Eretria. 525-500 
BC. 1G X11.9, 1273-4; cf. Cairns 1991, with previous bibliography (SEG 41, 
725) 


Atxév : émedy ! xatopocet : tiv[u-] 
oOa(t) : teiter hepe[o er! yoepata 
doxyra : xa[i hJuyed idv : pé teio- 


e<t> [[: héoa] : 


The judge [or arbiter] shall award the penalty after he has taken an oath. The 
defendant will pay on the third day goods which are acceptable and sound. If 
he does not pay, the plaintiff [[shall seize (or remove?) him]]. (Trans. F. 
Cairns) 


L.1: Cairns (1991, 302) considers AIKEN as aorist infinitive of Zixov “cast,” “fine,” rather 
than the accusative of dixn. 
L.4: In the erasure probably the equivalent of aoa with intrusive Spiritus asper; see Cairns 


1991, 305-6. 
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4  Arcado-Cypriot* 


A. PANAYOTOU 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


1 The Arcado-Cypriot dialect 


Arcado-Cypriot is the term conventionally applied to the linguistic forms 
of Greek which were spoken in Arcadia and Cyprus and which, despite 
the differences in their respective systems of writing, present evident lin- 
guistic similarities. Certain scholars have identified in the Pamphylian 
dialect (see 111.5) isoglosses with Arcadian and Cypriot, which permit 
them ~ without, of course, overlooking their differences - to examine 
Pamphylian and Arcado-Cypriot together in the same group of dialects, 
known as Achaean. The main similarity is the use of the dative instead of 
the genitive after certain prepositions in order to convey concepts such 
as distance or separation, i.e., functions of the ablative case. 

During the first millennium sc the people of Arcadia, a remote and 
mountainous region in the heart of the Peloponnese, spoke and wrote 
a dialect which has a number of shared features with the Cypriot of the 
same period. In fact, these features are so numerous, old, and impor- 
tant that it is quite clear that the two dialects share a common origin. 

As is known from archaeological evidence, in the twelfth century BC 

- if not earlier ~ Greek tribes from various points of origin gradually 
settled in Cyprus (V. Karageorghis 1988). The island lies on the sea- 
lanes to Egypt and the Syrian-Phoenician coast. Not only the geo- 
graphical position of Cyprus, but also its wealth in minerals, 
principally copper, attracted foreigners, whether interested in settling 
permanently or simply exploiting its resources (Deger-Jalkotzy 1994: 
Vanschoonwinkel 1994). There can be no doubt that the island was the 


* The dialect forms of Arcado-Cypriot are accented conventionally in accordance with 
the rules of the Attic dialect, except, naturally, for those cases where phonetic or 
morphological problems make the proper accent uncertain. The frequent use of Attic 
forms for purposes of comparison does not reflect any predilection for Attic forms on 
the part of the author; they are used merely as the forms with which most readers are 
likely to be familiar. 
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Figure 49 Attic amphora. 


Mende, Chalcidice. Late 
eighth century BC. 
Inscription in Cypriot 


syllabary, see Figure 50 
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destination of Greek speakers, mainly from the Peloponnese (Arcadia, 
Laconia, Achaea, the Argolid, according to mythological traditions), 
but also from Athens or other regions, who sought refuge in Cyprus 
before the end of the second millennium Bc (see also 11.11-11.13). 
Despite the significant archaeological evidence, it is not easy to 
combine archaeological and linguistic data in order to establish the 
chronology and pattern of settlement of these newcomers in Cyprus; it 
is necessary to carry out further research not only into the historical 
context within which the shared linguistic features evolved in Arcadia 
before the emigration but also into the conditions which permitted the 
dialect not only to survive in its new home, Cyprus, but to exert 


influence on it permanently. 


2 The script 


2.1 The alphabet of Arcadia 


The geography of Arcadia was a decisive factor in the evolution of its 
own distinct dialect within the surrounding Doric world. The local 
alphabet was, however, subject to influences mainly from Laconian and 
Elean (Jeffery 1990, 208). The earlier dialect inscriptions date from the 
sixth century, the more recent from the late third /early second century 
Bc (Morpurgo Davies 1992, 421). 

It should be noted that in the Arcadian alphabet the grapheme U/, as 
well as Z, TZ, ZT, represent the phoneme /t’/, the result of the evolu- 
tion of the voiceless labio-velar *k” before /e(:)/ and /i(:)/, €-8-, Are. 
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form of the interrogative pronoun Mic/Att. tic, eile/Att. cite (Lejeune 
1972, 50-1, §38). 


2.2 Writing in Cyprus 


For about a thousand years a syllabic writing system, the so-called 
Cypriot syllabary, was in use in Cyprus (see 11.12). Local variations, 
especially in the region of Paphos, existed, and, as expected, there were 
differences in the form of certain syllabograms in different periods. The 
syllabary was exclusively used outside Phoenician-speaking areas and 
it seems that for the people of the island it was inseparably linked with 
the Cypriot dialect and identity. Probably for this reason it was used 
almost exclusively up until the Hellenistic period, even by the pre- 
sumed indigenous population. 

Texts in another language, perhaps the (or one of the) pre-Greek lan- 
guage(s) of Cyprus,are written in the “common” syllabary, the most wide- 
spread variant; the earliest of these date possibly from the eighth century, 
and the bulk from the sixth to the fourth centuries BC. These texts are by 
no means numerous, and have been found mainly in Amathus. ‘The 
limited number of these so-called “Eteocypriot” texts (there are no more 
than twenty or twenty-five; a similar number of other texts may not be 
Greek, but this does not mean that they are “Eteocypriot”), and the fact 
that just three texts are written in two 
versions — in some of which Greek 
names have been identified - make 
decipherment very difficult (Masson 
1983. 85-7; cf. Egetmeyer 1992, 302-22: 
1998, 240-1; see Text [1] and 11.13). 

From the sixth century Bc scattered 
examples ofalphabetic inscriptions are 
attested, mainly funerary monuments 
for Greeks who had settled on’ the 
island. Evagoras 1 of Salamis intro- 
duced the alphabet on coins issued in 
the royal mint (Merrillees 1993, 11). 

From about goo Bc to the mid-third 
century Bc another “alphabetical” 
system was used in Cyprus to represent 
the Phoenician language in the island’s 
Phoenician kingdoms. One hundred 
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Figure 50 

Detail from Figure 49. Final 
signs of the name of the 
merchant or the owner, /la-st, 
and the patronym 
(abbreviated, fe-m1, Oeqt-) as 
well as the place of his origin 
also abbreviated (Se, Ze 


probably Se(Acpivios) “from 


Salamis”) are preserved 
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and fifty Phoenician texts of the roughly two hundred and fifty (ifwe add 
the fifty found recently at Idalium) originate from Citium, the present- 
day Larnaka. 

From the fourth century 8¢ onwards the number of syllabic inscrip- 
tions declines as that of alphabetic inscriptions increases. This devel- 
opment is associated with the new linguistic form of Greek, the Koine, 
the language of administration, following the rule of the Ptolemies. The 
latest syllabic documents, on seals found at Nea Paphos, indicate that 
the syllabary continued to be used occasionally during the period 
150-30 BC (Michaelidou-Nikolaou 1993). 


3 The language 


3-1 General characteristics of the Arcado-Cypriot dialect 


3.1.1 Phonetics and phonology 


* Raising of /e/ > [i], mainly in proximity to a nasal sound: Are., Cypr. 
iv/Att. év, Arc. meodedtxaopivac/Att. TEOSEdixGopEevac. 

* Raising of /o/ > [u] (not without exceptions), occasionally in prox- 
imity to a nasal sound, but mainly in final position: Arc., Cypr. 
Wvé0EXE (< dvéOEKE/ALL. GevéOnxE “dedicated”), Arc. div “other” 


31.2 Morphology 


* Because of the raising of /o/ > [u], the genitive singular of the first- 
declension masculine is formed in -av < -do: Are. Aguotohav, Cypr. 
‘Ovasaysoav, Opédtav, Ocodoxidav/Att. -ov. There is also a par- 
allel Cypriot genitive form -a (<-av), e.g., Apeviya (Idalium, 478/70 
BC; IGS 217). This is a dialect form rather than due to the influence 
of Koine. 

* One of the basic isoglosses of Arcadian and Cypriot is the nomina- 

tive singular of the third-declension masculine in “4s, which corre- 

sponds to the ending -evc of other dialects: Cypr. iyeoéc, 

Lohonotayrjs, Paovdéc/Ate. iegevs, PBaowiets, Are. ovec/ Att. 

govets. The inflection of the whole paradigm runs as follows: Arc. 

acc. sing. -rv, hiegév; gen. sing. -éoc (< -fjoc), EtBwrtog (fourth 
itury: BG) 3-d; 4; yoappari; nom. pl. -ijc, Ka]putég; ace. pl. - 

Toaéag (fourth century BC); gen. pl. -éwv and -iov, Eoagov 

(sixth/fifth centuries BC), Tog@vviwv (fourth century BC; Dubois 
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1988, 114-21). Cypr. gen. sing. -i\(F)oc, BacthiFoc; dat. sing. -iFt, 
Baguaife (cf. Atfet- in 3.3.4); nom. pl. -iFec, *Ed.adtiiFes. Note that 
nom. sing. in -etc also appears in the early fifth century BC, 

* Arcado-Cypriot, like lonic-Attic, forms the active infinitive of athe- 
matic verbs in -vat: Arc. van, Cypr. dof évan. 

¢ The conjunction xai has the form xa in both Cypriot and Arcadian 
(rarely also x4 and xai). 

* In Arcado-Cypriot the old ending of the third person singular 
middle present and future tenses -tovis preserved, instead of the -tat 
of other dialects: Arc. {o]etou/Att. Sorat, Cypr. xeitot/Att. xeivan. 

* In Arcado-Cypriot the third person singular and plural of the 
middle voice in the past tenses are formed respectively in -tv and 
-vtw/Att. -to and -vto: Cypr. yévowwy/Att. yévouto, Arc. éyauavey/Att. 
éyajtodvto (ef. 3.1.1. above). 


3-3 Syntax 


As stated earlier (1), a basic feature of Arcado-Cypriot (and also 
Pamphylian) is the use of the dative instead of the genitive with certain 
prepositions (e.g., 206, éx, baég) to convey motion away from, separa- 
tion, distance (functions of the ablative): Cypr. d0Févat 2& rot Foixot tot 
BaowéFoc . . . “to give from the house of the king”; JCS 217. 


3-2 Special Arcadian characteristics 


3.2.1 Phonetics and phonology 


The development of the labio-velars is relatively late in Arcadian and 
Cypriot, and this is why it takes a different form in each dialect. For 
example, the voiceless labio-velar *k before e(:) and ¢(:) becomes an 
affricate in Arcadian, a sibilant in Cypriot: the corresponding forms of 
the interrogative pronoun tig (Att.) are in Arcadian Vis [tis] and in 
Cypriot ois [sis]. Cf. also Cypr. otwvag (indefinite pronoun, Att. tds), 
Cypr. gloss oi Boke “what do you want?” (Dubois 1988, 64-70). 


3-3 Special Cypriot characteristics 


3-3-1 Phonetics and phonology 


* Glides, usually y (following 7) and w (following x) to avoid hiatus: 
Tyroyaetyos, xtyovaug/ Att. xiovac (acc. pl.), edFeoyeciac. 
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¢ From the classical period onwards a nasal evolved sometimes in final 
position: td(v) Fetxova ta(v)dev, zyov “I,” a predecessor, probably, of 


” 


the later Cypriot form eyuve “T 


3.3.2 Morphology 


* Genitive singular in -«(v) in the second-declension masculine and 
feminine: Tago/Koin. Tagov, “Exetito/ Koin. “Eyetipov, 
Piroxd1E0v/Koin. Pr.oxbmQov, Ketiov cts) Edariov (= Kutio xas 
‘ldadiov); [CS 220, see Brixhe 1995, 41-5 for this evolution. 

* The development of a nasal in suffixes (see above 3.3.1) had an 
impact on morphology: oapav/Att. o@pa, resulting in the formation 
of a category of neuters in -cv, by analogy to the neuters in -ov, cf. 
modpav, ovouay in Medieval and Modern Cypriot; as a result, third- 
declension accusative singulars like iyatégav (Idalium, 478/70 BC; 
see also 111.11) are attested in Cypriot, long before they appear in the 
Koine. 


3.3.3 Vocabulary 


‘Two hundred and forty-six Cypriot glosses have been preserved by lex- 
icographers and historical sources (see more recently J. Karageorghis 
1988), and many other terms by inscriptions: xaoiyvetos “brother,” 
naoryvéta “sister,” cyati-Guatt “every day” (ICS 318; cf. Arc. anata 
navta), iwc “son,” “prince,” “daughter.” In the inscriptions from 
Kafizin especially, many terms are attested denoting vessels, some of 
which were hitherto unknown, for example: GBagopogov “kind of 
vessel for holding gruel (46aen),” ydoeoPeoxov “vessel for soaking 
(Boéxev) wheaten-groats (yidoa),” omrayzvoevtEgLPOQOV “tray for car- 
rying onhdyyva and évtega (for the sacrifices)” (LSJ Revised 
Supplement, s.vv.). 


3.3.4. Onomasttcs 


* Cypriot has a series of very characteristic personal names: "Eo(0)Ao- 
(Eorcayooas, "Eohoxagrs, alternatively written “EAAO-, e.g. 
"EAhoFotnog: see Egetmeyer 1992, under e-sa-l-a, e-se-la-, e-se-lo-, 
e-so-lo-, e-lo-), ZO(F)- (ZoF adios, ZOFacos), Kungo- (Kungddan0c, 
Kuxpdgidos, Pioxixoa), Ovact- (Ovaorxgerns, *Ovacipavtos), 
Traor- (Ttasiowos, Uravixvigos), etc.; also personal names of the 
category of “dependent determinative compounds” with first 
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element an old (attested in Mycenaean) form of dative in -et meaning 
“beloved etc. by Zeus”): AF eispthoc, Au etBequs. 

° Third declension in -«s, gen. -Foc: Tiioc, Adwos (cf. masc. in -Gc, 
gen. -GFos, ¢€.g. DapaFos, KidwxaFoc, and in -tc, gen. -tFoc, 
Kumooxeoatif os. 

¢ Patronymic adjectives in -iac: At’ wovidas (?), Agfatidas. 


3.4 The Cypriot dialect and the Koine 


As was the case in almost all the Greek-speaking regions, texts were 
being composed in the Koine in Cyprus from the second half of the 
fourth century BC; if genuine, one of the last coins minted by Nicocles, 
king of Paphos, bears the name of the monarch in Koine; thenceforth 
the koine and the alphabet gradually prevail over the dialect, which is 
rendered, as usual, by means of the syllabary. Some idea of the status 
enjoyed by one linguistic form compared with the other (and of the 
writing systems associated with the two forms) can be obtained from 
the fact that of the 309 inscriptions found at Kafizin dated from the 
period 225-218 BC, 243 are in Koine (and alphabetic), 34 in the dialect 
(and syllabic), 32 in both forms of Greek (and digraphic; the dialect ver- 
sions are syllabic, while the Koine ones are alphabetic). In the digraphic 
texts the alphabetical version enjoys the more prominent position; the 
syllabary is usually used on undecorated vessels. It is evident that at the 
end of the third century Bc dialect (and syllabary) were more or less 
confined to the religious sphere, a field of extreme conservatism in lin- 
guistic terms. The fact that this material originates from a small rural 
shrine provides us with a range of sociolinguistic data about its users: 
to what extent the dialect was spoken by the Cypriots of the region, 
what status it enjoyed among them, how correctly they used the sylla- 
bary in comparison with the alphabet and what form of writing they 
learned at school (cf. Consani 1986; Brixhe 1988; see Text [2]). 

Of equal interest are the reciprocal influences between the two lan- 
guage forms and their respective scripts, in other words: how did the 
Koine influence the dialect; and conversely, how many hyperdialect- 
isms occur in the attempts to write the dialect by people who were 
equally (or perhaps more) familiar with the Koine. Expressions from 
the Koine have penetrated the dialect and their influence is at work on 
all linguistic levels; reciprocal influences can also be seen at work 
between the two writing systems, alphabet/syllabary: the confusion 
which occurs in these later texts is unavoidable, since it would appear 
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that teaching of the alphabet was gaining ground at the expense of the 
older system of writing. However, the impression we receive from these 
texts is rather that ofa diglossia, with progressive marginalization of the 
dialect, whose use is confined to certain areas of everyday life. 


3-5 Relations between Mycenaean Greek, Arcadian, and € ypriot 


If we accept the historical implications of the shared linguistic features 
of the Arcadian and Cypriot dialects and, in consequence, that there is 
a historical kernel to the myths which refer to the settlement of Greeks 
in Cyprus and to the founding of cities in the aftermath of the Trojan 
War, then it is possible to form some logical assumptions concerning the 
period between the late twelfth /early eleventh centuries and the eighth 
century BC, a period in which our sources are almost or completely 
silent. If we accept as correct the dating of what is regarded as the oldest 
Cypriot syllabic inscription (Masson 1983, 408, no. 18g; 1994) to ca. 1050 
BC, then the implications are as follows: first, the Cypriot dialect had 
already evolved features similar to Arcadian by the end of the second 
millennium Bc; second, the Cypriot syllabary, at least in its Paphian 
variant, had already taken shape over the same period (see also 11 -12). 
Arcado-Cypriot shares a number of isoglosses with the Greek of the 
Mycenaean period (see Morpurgo Davies 1992, 425-6); for the raising 
[o] > [ul] cf. Brixhe 1989, 39~48); it is evident that “Mycenaean” tribes 
of the Peloponnese, following the collapse of the Mycenaean palace 
centers of the region, sought refuge in the mountainous and partially 
barren region of Arcadia. Some of them remained there permanently. 
Others migrated to the east, to Cyprus among other places, in a series 
of movements during the twelfth century, seeking better living condi- 
tions. This is the reason why Cypriot has common linguistic features 
with Arcadian, the dialect of the only non-Doric enclave in the 
Peloponnese. At the time of the immigrants’ arrival in Cyprus they 
found a well-developed and widely disseminated system of writing, the 
so-called “Cypro-Minoan” (see 11.11), which, we assume, they adapted 
to the needs of their own language. Linear B, the writing system used 
exclusively in the Mycenaean palaces (see 11.15), was forgotten and lost 
together, most probably, with the palace scribes ~ the only individuals 
who were familiar with it. Thus it is commonly supposed that the new 
settlers transformed and used for the rendering of their own dialect the 
local syllabographic system of writing, although the common signs are 
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not so numerous. If Linear B had been more widely used, the colonists 
might have employed it in Cyprus too. They used instead the ¢ typriot 
syllabary with its variants in their new home for about a thousand years. 
The features of the dialect of, perhaps, the lower classes of M ycenaean 
society (e.g., the raising of [0] to [u]), which were avoided or stgma- 
tized in the official written discourse of the Mycenaean palaces, 
emerged and spread in the settlers’ new homes, where there was not the 
normative pressure of the official written discourse, and thus character- 
ize — to a different extent, of course — both Arcado-Cypriot and 
Pamphylian (Brixhe 1989, 39-40). 


Selected Texts 


{1] Funerary monument in the form of a lion, with inscription in the 
Cypriot syllabary. Marium, Cyprus. Sixth century Bc. Masson 1983, no. 103, 
pl. xv,1-2 


ti-mo-hu-po-ro-se 0-ti-mo-he-re-te-0-se e-pe-se-ta-se ki-li-ha-wi 
tot ka-si-ke-ne-to-i 


Tiyoxumooc 6 Tyoxeéteoc éxéotace Kanai 
TOL HAOLYVETOL 


Timocyprus, son of Timocretes, set up [this monument] on [the grave] 
of [his] brother Cilicas. (Trans. C. Markham from Modern Greek) 


[2] Pan-shaped vessel with votive digraphic inscription (A. alphabetic and 
B. syllabic). Nymphaeum, Kafizin, Cyprus. 221-220 Bc. 


The alphabetic text is composed wholly in Koine, while the syllabic text is in 
the Cypriot dialect, with the exception of two interpolated formulae. It is 
significant that the dialect text is longer than that in Koine, containing ele- 
ments not present in the alphabetic text, as well as expressions in Koine 


(ayabije Toy). 


Mitford 1980, no. 117; cf. Brixhe 1988. 


A. None tije év tO. Vredquyye vac. ‘Ovngaydgas Pidovviov vac. xovgeis 6 
dexateg[dgoc, vac. ue xai dAa Joe: L pi 

B. Nb(u)por van exi tO Vx[od]qpu(y)yt. ’Ovaoaydgac 6 PidOvi<u> naioxoc 6 
Sexatapogos — cyabi tyne ~ tO meokevio(v) 1Se, Ei<6> tac xOOUG, pe 
dyEdd0¢ (?) aga(v) xac aida Fadtxc: e[b]yaou<o>ta fow. 


Ww 


x, Me 
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A.'To the Nymph upon the Pointed Hill, Onesagoras son of Philounios, 
zovoeus, the tithe-paying, [dedicated] me and many other [vessels]; on the 
second year [of Ptolemy Philopator]. 


B. To the Nymph upon the Pointed Hill, Onasagoras son of Philonios, the 
tithe-paying, ~ with good fortune - dedicated this gift offered to a proxenos, 
having been appointed xovgets, with other similar offerings; may they be 
well received. (Trans. C. Markham from Modern Greek) 


For xovgets/xweots (religious or professional title, ethnic or demotic?) see Egetmeyer 1992 


and Hintze 1993, under ko-ro-w-se. 


[3] Limestone block, on which is preserved part of a legal text. Mantinea, 
Arcadia. Shrine of Athena Alea. Shortly after 460 BC. IG v.2, 262; Duhoux 
1983, 93, no 42; cf. Dubois 1988, 11 94-111 with different readings in L. 17. 
Here Il. 14-7 of col. 1 are cited. 


"ONEeor Gv YOEOTEQLOV ZaXQIVE 14 

& yvooin HAKQUVEE TOV YOELATOV, 

ne toig Foumatar<o> tas Hed évan, 

not Forxiacg ScoaooOat tac Gv 68 éaoas. 

Whoever has been sentenced by the oracle or by the court to have his prop- 
erty confiscated, (his property) and (his) slaves shall be made over to the 


goddess and any houses he owns shall be distributed. (Trans. C. Markham 
from Modern Greek) 


{4] Bronze phiale (or cymbal?). Area of Dimitsana, Arcadia. Ca. 500-480 
Be. IG v.2, 554; Jeflery, 215, no. 12 and 408, pl. 41, no. 12; Dubois 1988, 11 
292-3, with previous bibliography. 


Kapd ivédvoe tat Kogf at. 


Kamo dedicated (me) to Kore. (Trans. C. Markham from Modern Greek) 


5 Pamphylian® 


A. PANAYOTOU 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


1 The Pamphylian dialect 


A number of scholars have distinguished in the Pamphylian dialect 
important isoglosses with both Arcadian and Cypriot, which allow 
them to be studied together with the group of dialects sometimes 
referred to as Achaean. Here, however, Pamphylian will be examined 
separately, without, of course, overlooking the features it shares with 
Arcado-Cypriot, nor its divergences (cf. Duhoux 1983, 255 Bile, Brixhe 
and Hodot 1984, 171, with theoretical consideration; Brixhe et al. 1985, 
265; see also 111.11). 

Pamphylia is a horseshoe shaped area of Anatolia, north-west of 
Cyprus, which appears to have been settled not only by Achaean tribes 
but also colonists from other Greek-speaking regions, Dorians and 
Aeolians. Because of the region’s geographical isolation, its dialect pre- 
served a markedly archaic character, regarded as unusual by modern 
scholars, perhaps also by the ancients. Certain features can be attrib- 
uted to the influence of the pre-Greek substratum. 

The apparently Peloponnesian descent of a large number of the 
Pamphylian settlers, as well as the relative geographical proximity to 
Cyprus, with which the region occasionally enjoyed close relations 
(economic, cultural) explain the linguistic features shared from ancient 
times. 

Even in the Hellenistic period, the relative isolation of Pamphylia 
assisted the dialect (and, partially, the local alphabet) to survive for 
longer than its counterparts in other regions, if we judge by the low 
number of inscriptions in Koine found up to the end of the first millen- 


nium BC. 


* ‘The dialect forms of Pamphylian are accented conventionally, in accordance with the 
mules of the Attic dialect, except, of course, in those instances where phonological or 


morphological problems make the proper accent uncertain. 
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3 


The alphabet 


The local alphabet (Brixhe 1976, 3-9) had a special grapheme, W 
(see Text [1]), used initially to render [ts], and later [ss]/[s]: 
VAvUUF cos (Birouptopac, Asia Minor personal name). 

To render /w/ the local alphabet had two, and since the end of the 
fourth century Bc, three graphemes, U, F and B (sce Texts [1], [2]) 
which continued to be used even after the adoption of the Ionic 


alphabet; in the centuries which followed (third and second Bc), ®, 


was added: e.g., [Ac] Fovovaiov/Att. Atovusion, Fagvetc (= Faovys), 
Movfiat, Viv Mul Fas, pixatt/Dor., Boeot., Thess. Fixatt “twenty”. 
Even in inscriptions dated in the late Hellenistic period, Y corre- 
sponds to [u]: Ault S600, “Aqoodioiw. 


The language 


3-1 Phonetics and phonology 


The raising of /e/ > [i] (mainly in proximity to a nasal sound), which 
characterizes Arcado-Cypriot, is also Pamphylian: iv/Att. év; the 
name of the goddess “Aotewuc is attested through derivatives/com- 
pounds in personal names: ‘Agtmidwguc/Att. "Agrtepidwooc (masc. 
nom.),’Agtyuoia/Att.-Ion. ‘Aotet-. Such a raising occurs frequently 
also in prevocalic position, sometimes followed by a glide (see 
below): adoudva/on. avége@va, but gen. Muddutus (= Meydanrtoc). 
Similarly, the raising of /o/ > [u] (not without excepuons), occasion- 
ally in proximity to a nasal sound, but mainly in the (final) mor- 
pheme: t/Att. 6, huag/Att. ieodv, Yotxu/-C (= Foixov). 

The pronunciation [u] of /u(:)/ is retained, rendered as Y (and OY): 
youva/Att. yuvn/Dor. yuva, Evtovyou/Att. Ebtiyou, Seapeovoa/Att. 
Sta~égovoa. 

In both Pamphylian and Arcado-( ‘ypriot glides [j] (following ¢, 
grapheme I) and [w] (following w, graphemes B,F. ) to avoid hiatus 
appear normally in spelling: Toei (in Koine Tegyaicn), 
“Apogdioitw (= “Ageosdwiov), Nuva (gen. sing. of a local per- 
sonal name), dgo0po, SeoupH (see 3.4). 

As in Cypriot, /w/ appears in spelling up until the latest phases of the 
dialect (see 2): Aiédea, Naveeadeus (=FavaEavdeoc), second 
century BC. 
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As in Cypriot, in Pamphylian the nasal is omitted in the interior ofa 
word before a stop, or in cases of joint articulation again before a 
Stop: atgoxorot/Att. avOodmorot (dat. plural), xéde/Att. xévte, 
adquéva/lon. avdoedmv, Att. avdemv, ob AiFia/Att. obv Au, i 
nodu/Att. év x6het. This omission is attributed to loss of the nasal 
(Brixhe 1976, 66-8). Voicing of the stop preceeded the loss of the 
nasal: néSe, Goxodec. 

/g/ in intervocalic position developed into a fricative; in a further 
stage, before and after /e(:)/ (perhaps also after /i(:)/), it is lost: 
Mucdng, Mucdttous (= Meyadns, Meyaantoc). 


3.2 Morphology 


As in Arcado-Cypriot, in Pamphylian raising of [o] > [ul] is attested 
at the end ofa morpheme, e.g. in the genitive of the first-declension 
masculine: ‘Aoyéav, Kouviav. 

Declension of i-stems nouns (type 26d): nom. sing. -tc, -€tc: 
Nedzodc, Mectdetc (masc.); ace. sing. 6h/-C, xdv/-V; gen. sing. 
-lyos Fikouog, in the Hellenistic period -sic and later -t¢ (< -toc, see 
the overview by Méndez Dosuna 1993, 248) NeFomddetc (masc.), 
NeFoyagic; dat. sing. modu; ace. plur. (?) Béuac. 

In both Arcado-Cypriot and Pamphylian, the morpheme -vat in 
active infinitives of athematic verbs: Cupuévan/Att. cepeveu. 

The evolution of *t2 > si, which was usually considered as a basic 
isogloss among the East Greek dialects, was never complete on all 
linguistic levels. In Pamphylian -t7 is found without exception in the 
morphology: third person plural -nf/ (pronunciation ["di], rendered 
by -Al), e.g., @&cyosu/Ate. éEaywow), numeral pixate (Fixane/Att. 
etzxoot), while, for example, in the personal names -s7 is attested: 
“Aqogdiouus, Pogdwia (= "A@eodiowos, “Aqeodwwia). 

The dative plurals in -owt, -avot, -eoot are another isogloss shared 
with the Aeolic dialects: atedxorar/Att. avOgdmorc, araiot/Att. 
abtaic, ixaotégeog|t] (< duxaorjo/Att. dtxaonijc; for the formation 
cf. Cypr. ianjo, Argol. teheonjo, éydotijo/Arc. éodotyjo etc.). 

The temporal conjunction hoxa (xa/Att. Ste) is an isogloss shared 
with the North-West dialects, as are the endings -t1 and -vtt men- 
tioned above. 

The preposition xedcg has the form agoti in Pamphylian: 
meotédoxe/Att. moocéduxe. 
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3.3 Syntax 


The fundamental isogloss linking Pamphylian and Arcado-Cypriot is 
the use of the dative instead of the genitive with prepositions express- 
ing the meaning of departure or distance from (the function of the abla- 
tive case): 2& é[m]requa (= €E Exerygiar “by reason of [his] concern”). 
Various interpretations of the phenomenon have been offered (see 
Brixhe 1976, 126-7; Luraghi 1984, cf. Brixhe et al. 1985, 304, no. 88): it 
is probable that in Arcado-Cypriot and Pamphylian after a preposition 
with ablative function the genitive was felt as redundant; it was thus 
replaced by the locative (i.e., dative), as an unmarked category, [-abla- 
tive], [-allative]. 


3.4 Vocabulary 


We present here some characteristic examples of the Pamphylian 
glosses (see Brixhe 1976, 141-3): 


© yds. Tyewav: Go tod cyew Tce TAHOY xai HyetoOar avt@v, Lovet 
aywyoc. Kai év Mégyy tegera “Agtépidog (Hesychius, “cyd¢ ‘leader’; 
and is derived from éyetwv, because the leader leads (<yet) the people 
and goes before them (iyyeitan), like a guide (Gywy6s). In Perge the 
term is used to refer to the priestess of Artemis”). 

© BaPéhoc. “Ev d€ étéew TORY Agyer 6 abtdog Hoaxheidys TOUS 
Tayqurioug GhaAws yaigew tH B, mootwWévtag avto TEAVTOG 
pwvyjevtos. TO yoov paos papos pact: xai TO Gédtoc fapeAtos 
(Eustathius of Thessalonica, “At another point the aforesaid 
Heraclides writes that the Pamphylians make frequent use of the 
letter B, pronouncing it in front of every vowel. They pronounce 
(patos as (paBos, and GéMov as Baupédov”). Should the form be cor- 
rected to GBétov, on the basis of another Pamphylian gloss, or is ita 
hypercorrection? 

© H00KPu, deovPG. TH dQovH GQotPw AEyovot [ot Tlappddvor], xa 
neolonmpévas dé doovpm (Eustathius of Thessalonica, “The verb 
Sov is pronounced as dgobPo [in Pamphylia] and also as 6goupe 
with a circumflex on the last syllable”). 


As is to be expected of an isolated region which, according to the 
sources and language, was settled by different Greek tribes (see 1), the 
Pamphylian dialect was written and spoken for at least a thousand 
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years. As was the case up until the exchange of populations in 1922/3, 
Pamphylia enjoyed close commercial and linguistic relations with 
Cyprus. This relative geographical proximity ~ especially since the geo- 
morphology of the region made it easily accessible only by sea - had a 
decisive, but not exclusive, influence on the evolution of its dialect in 


ancient times. 


3.5 Personal names 


The similarities which have been noted between Pamphylian and 
Cypriot, in particular, might also be extended to the sphere of onomas- 
tics, which is remarkable for its conservatism. For example, Pamphylian 
also has personal names of the “dependent determinative compound” 
type, such as Atf(e)idmous (with orthographic variants) “Zeus’ gift” (cf. 
Cypr. AvfeiBepic, Atfeiptioc; see 111.4), with first element an old 
(attested in Mycenaean) form of dative in -et. 

Like Cypriot, Pamphylian has a series of interesting personal 
names derived from the adjective 200h6¢ > &0A0c: Cypr. Eohayoeas, 
“Eokdentc, Eokdoqavtos. In both dialects the cluster -s/-, probably 
owing to assimilation, evolves into -l-: Cypr. EAMOFormog, Pamph. 
"ERA OVE, EdAdpthos (see 111. 4). 

For an account on the indigenous and Greek personal names in 
Greek inscriptions of the region see Brixhe 1999. 


Selected texts 


{1] Inscribed base (?) with an ex voto in local alphabet and dialect. Perge, 
Pamphylia. Probably second half of fourth century Bc. Brixhe and Hodot 


1988, 222-34, nO. 225, pl. XXXV1.2-4, with previous bibliography. 
Vavallar Moria Kiepitac AFagapu Vaowof tas 
AveExe : EMLOTACL. 


Clemytas, son of Lwaramos (?) the Wasirwotas, dedicated this to the Queen 
of Perge?? (Trans. C. Markham from Modern Greek) 


L. 1: VaowgFétag ethnic or professional? Cf. Brixhe 1991, 15-6. 


L. 2: The syntactic position and meaning of the last word remain obscure. 
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[2] Funerary stele with the names ofa couple in the local alphabet and 


dialect. Aspendus, Pamphylia, second century BC. Brixhe 1991, 20-1, 
no. 231, pl. 11, 2-3. Cf. Brixhe and Panayotou 1992, no. 526. 


2Parwhac 
Tuvan 


“AQTYuLd60a 
yuva [Pakuiav 


Swaluwas, son of Punamuwas 
Markham from Modern Greek) 


; Artimidora, wife of Swaluwas. (Trans. C. 


6 The position of the Macedonian 
dialect” 


A. PANAYOTOU 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


1 Introduction 


Research into the Macedonian dialect has made great advances in the 
last quarter of the twentieth century; more progress has been made, 
perhaps, than in the study of many other linguistic forms of Indo- 
European. This is primarily due to the intensity with which excavations 
have been carried out at many locations in ancient Macedonia; partic- 
ularly following the excavations of the Great Mound at Vergina, the 
finds led to a shift in interest towards a region which had been, to a 
greater or lesser extent, neglected by archaeologists. Almost all the 
excavations yielded, inter alia, a wealth of inscriptions, the rapid pub- 
lication and systematic study of which provided scholars with new 
directions to follow and new clues in their research. 

For many decades there was fierce debate over whether or not 
Macedonian should be classed among the Greek dialects. The dis- 
agreement was partly due to the insufficiency of material, of early 
inscriptions especially, but non-academic factors also played their part, 
since from the outset the controversy was heavily influenced by politi- 
cal and historical developments in the southern Balkans during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries — in fact up until our own times - 
and by the various territorial claims of the inhabitants of the region. 
Macedonian is now generally studied within the context of the Greek 
dialects, but that does not mean that all the problems have been 


resolved as early (archaic and classical) inscriptions are scanty. 


1.1 Macedonia 


The geographical region which we refer to today as Macedonia corre- 
sponds roughly to the area occupied by the ancient kingdom under the 


* The forms are accented in accordance with the rules of the Attic dialect, since almost all 
the texts are written in Koine. The usual conventions have been followed in accenting 
the texts in dialect. 
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reign of Philip II, and in most respects with the Roman province of the 
same name: from Mt. Pindus in the West to the River Nestos in the east, 
and from Heracleion on the border with Thessaly to Paionia in the 
north (see Papazoglou 1988). Up until at least the third century 6¢ this 
extensive area presented a linguistic picture of considerable heteroge- 
neity: under the Argead dynasty the kingdom of Lower Macedonia 
gradually expanded, up until the middle of the fourth century BC, at the 
expense not only of the Macedonian tribes of Upper Macedonia and the 
Greek-speaking colonies of Dorian, Euboean, or other descent, but 
also of the neighboring, non-Greek-speaking tribes  (IIlyrians, 
Paionians, Thracians, see Thucydides 2.99 for the early stages of the 
expansion; see also V.2, V .3). After the end of the fourth century BC 
almost none of these regions retained any trace of the older linguistic 
situation in its written records; after this point all texts are written in 
Koine. There are scattered instances of Ionic features, mainly lexical, 
which have survived in eastern Macedonia, in inscriptions otherwise 
written in Koine. With the exception of onomastics (mainly personal 
names), no linguistic traces of the pre-Greek substratum have survived, 
since it appears that during the Hellenistic period literacy was one of 
the most important signs of, and at the same time promoter of, 
Hellenization. No ethnological or historical conclusions can be drawn 
from, for example, the personal names of Thracian provenance, since 
they can exist alongside Greek names - even within the same family. A 
question of fashion? Migrations? Indifference to or ignorance of, in 
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some social spheres, the information concerning ethnic identity which 


is, in many ancient communities, communicated by names? 


2 Sources 


2.1 The ancient authors 


References to the Macedonian language per se are far from frequent in 
the ancient authors. Broadly speaking (see recently Panayotou 1992; 
Kapetanopoulos 1995, 1999) we can classify the relevant evidence into 
the following categories: 

a. On the character of the Macedonian dialect: According to Livy 
(31-29-15); Macedonians, Aetolians, and Acarnanians spoke the same 
dialect (context dating ca. 200 BC), not referring to Koine; a very 
similar observation was made by Strabo (7.7.8 © 327) concerning the 
dialect of the Epirotes and Macedonians. The dialects of all the above 
tribes belong to the North-West dialect group. The literary evidence 
has now received corroboration from dialect inscriptions (see 3), 
which can be combined in turn with indirect testimony in the sources 
concerning the kinship between Macedonians and Dorians: 
Herodotus (1.56) identifies the Macedonians and the Dorians, while 
he (5.20, 5-22, 8.137, 8.138), Thucydides (2.99.3) and other, later, 
sources are familiar with the myth which links the royal house of the 
Temenids with Argos and Hercules information which is indirectly 
confirmed by archaeological finds (e.g. the hatadesmos published by 
Tiverios (1989), and the tripod, a prize from the Heraia in Argos, 
found in the tomb of Philip IH at Aegae; SEG XX1x, 652). However, 
genealogical myths in Hesiod (Kapetanopoulos 1999, 15 and 22 under 
F) and Hellanicus (FGrH 4) link the Macedonians with the Acolians, 
although to date no cogent epigraphical evidence has been produced 
to support this tradition. 

b. On the progressive marginalization of the Macedonian dialect: By 
the time of the campaigns of Alexander the Great, whose army was 
composed of groups speaking different dialects, the Macedonian 
troops were able to express themselves in Koine; their own dialect was 
spoken only amongst themselves or at moments of intense emotion. 
The latest reference to the dialect refers to the mid-first century Bc and 
tells us that even before this period the use of dialect was growing rarer 
at the court of the Ptolemies. The evidence of the literary sources is cor- 


roborated by the inscriptions. 
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c. On the Macedonian dialect and the koine: Use of Koine grew more 
widespread in the wake of the Macedonian conquests, until it domi- 
nated throughout the Hellenistic kingdoms. For this reason it later 
came to be closely associated, in the minds of certain Atticists, with the 
Macedonians - so much so, in fact, that the term jaxedovicerw came, for 
some of them, to mean “to speak in Koine” (e.g., Athenaeus, 
Deipnosophists 3.1216 122a): for that reason these expressions provoked 
their ironic comments. Further evidence of this meaning of the verb 
waxedovicev can be seen in the fragments from various Atticists, in 
which the same form is described by some as “Macedonian” 
(waxedovixds), and by others as “mean, inferior” (evtehts), a form used 
by “the uneducated” (GaGeic) and the “younger generation” 
(vewteQou see Panayotou 1992, 192- 4). 


3 Language and writing 


Very few texts from the archaic and classical periods have so far been 
found in Macedonia (see Panayotou 1990, 1996). For the colonies this 
may simply be a matter of chance, but in the Macedonian kingdoms the 
use of writing was extremely limited, for political, economic, social and 
historical reasons: if we are to believe the narrative ~ admittedly heavily 
charged with elements of emotional effect and rhetorical exaggeration — 
attributed to Alexander by Arrian (Anabasis of Alexander 7-9-2), the 
Macedonians were, until the reign of Philip II, poor nomads living at 
the mercy of external enemies. Evidently, such conditions would not 
have favored the widespread use of writing. The increasing number of 
inscriptions is associated with the leading role in Greek affairs played 
by Macedonia from the middle of the fourth century BC ~ a role which 
in some way compelled the Macedonians to adopt the Milesian alpha- 
bet and the Attic Koine as their medium of written communication. But 
the koine soon outgrew its initial role as the ~ more or less ~ official lan- 
guage, and went on gradually to supplant the dialect orally as well as in 
writing. The new political and economic conditions of the Hellenistic 
period forced the same choice even on those Greck regions whose 
dialect had a long tradition in writing and literature. Thus of the some 
6,300 texts which have been recovered to date in Macedonia, within the 
boundaries described in 1.1, perhaps 9g percent are written in Koine, 
with just a tiny minority written in the Macedonian dialect or that of the 
colonies. It seems quite clear that the use of the Macedonian dialect was 
confined to spoken communication within the community, for as long 
as Macedonia was preoccupied with its own problems of survival or 
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reorganization. When economic and social conditions improved, this 
dialect was finally used in writing, but only in private texts, such as 
hatadesmoi (defixiones “curse tablets”), often popular texts destined to 
remain more or less secret: dialect katadesmoi from Pella (Voutiras 1993, 
1996, 1998, see Text [1]) and from Arethousa date to the end of the 
fourth century/beginning of the third century BC (Moschonisioti, 
Christidis and Glaraki 1997). 

The absence, up until a decade ago, ofany Macedonian dialect texts, 
the non-scientific factors mentioned in 1, as well as the question of the 
origin in Macedonian of those sounds represented by B, A, and I (see 
3.2.1) have played their part in the formulation of theories on the rela- 
tion of Macedonian with other Indo-European languages: theories 
varying from a basically Illyrian “creole” to a Greek-Thracian-I llyrian 
“pidgin”, to a Greek dialect - but with opinions varying on its relation- 
ship with the others and its status ~ or variations of the above. Every 
scholar emphasizes that evidence which seems to him to carry most 
weight. It has been asserted, for example, that Macedonian belongs to 
the Aeolic branch, or to the Doric; that it has a mixture of elements from 
both of these or even from other dialects; that there were two 
Macedonian dialects, one related to Acolic and one to Doric in Upper 
Macedonia; finally, that the Macedonians were ruled by a “racial elite,” 
“more Hellenic (than the Macedonians), perhaps as being of the 
Dorian stock” (for a summary of the above theories, see Brixhe and 
Panayotou 1994, 207). The fact is that the lack or the silence of the 
sources on ancient Macedonian, coupled with the problems of inter- 
pretation, have all too often led to simplistic approaches, rife with per- 
sonal and largely unfounded assumptions. 

The impact on Macedonian Greek of Latin and of Semitic languages 
~ as used in the Roman and Jewish communities which settled in the 
region in the Roman period - was limited, since these settlers tended to 
become Hellenized in fewer than three generations, to judge — at least 
from the inscriptions and the onomastic material. 


3.1 The alphabets 


The evidence available at present suggests that the Corinthian alpha- 
bet, which was widely used in later “Macedonia” (i.e. the region within 
the boundaries described in (1) in the sixth century BC, is associated 
with the important — in commercial terms at least — role of Potidaea, a 
Corinthian colony. From the end of the sixth century BC there is a 
steady increase in the number of texts in the Ionic alphabet, in regions 
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where there is no historical explanation for an Ionian presence, and at 
the expense of the Corinthian alphabet, which ceased to be used in the 
region following the end of the Persian Wars. The widespread use of 
the Ionic alphabet, and the prevalence more generally of Ionian art, 
must be associated with the penetration and probable cultural domi- 
nance of the Ionians in the context of the Persian empire, of which the 
regions in question formed part from the end of the sixth century BC. 
The Persian withdrawal in the aftermath of the Persian Wars is asso- 
ciated with the gradual retreat of these Ionian elements from 
Macedonia, whose place, in the linguistic and other areas, was immedi- 
ately filled by Attic ones (Panayotou 1996). 


3.2 Phonetics and phonology 


From the texts available to date we can identify the following important 
characteristics of Macedonian (for a fuller account see Brixhe and 
Panayotou 1994, 213-15; Panayotou 1997, 204-53 Brixhe 1999, 43-51): 


* Retention of */a:/, e.g. ‘Adiota, Boviopaya. 

° [a:] as result of contraction [a:] + [o:], €.g. tav GAG naody/Att. tov 
COKAWV TATOV. 

¢ Apocope of short vowels in prepositions in synthesis, ragxartidepLon 
/Att. nagaxatatibepar. 

¢ Syncope (hyphaeresis) is used to avoid hiatus (Octiwa, Nepryvuos = 
@co-, Neo-), as is diphthongization (Gevxortoc, Oevpavys = 
Ocoxottoc, Oeopevys)- 

© Occasional retention of the pronunciation [u] of /u(:)/ in local cult 
epithets, ¢.g., Kovvayiéas = Kuvayidacs, or nicknames, €.g., 
ovoxoc, given to Antigonus Doson and Ptolemy VIII, transmitted 
by other sources as Pvoxwv. 

* Raising of /9:/ to /u:/ in proximity to nasal: odvi, Kavovv/Att. avn, 
Kavov. 

¢ Simplification to /i:n/ of the sequence fign/: yivonar/Att, yiyvopat. 

* Loss of aspiration of the consonant cluster [st*) > /st/ (yevéoran/Att. 
yevéodat). All of the above features are also found in the Doric 
dialects, but the last of them is only encountered in the North-West 


branch. 


3.2.1 The Macedonian B,T, A Certain ancient authors (Plutarch and 
later) and Byzantine sources assert that the Macedonians “used” B 
instead of ® (and sometimes A instead of ®) in personal names, cult 


‘ 
| 
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epithets, months of the Macedonian calendar, and in Macedonian 
glosses; the grammarians and lexicographers maintain that the per- 
sonal name ida ({pila]), for example, corresponded to the 
Macedonian Bida [bila] (or, from as early as the end of the classical 
period [vila], according to certain scholars, mainly Babiniotis 1992). 
Leaving aside older theories (i.e., those predating the discovery and 
publication of Macedonian dialectal inscriptions) on Macedonian, it is 
still true that most linguists and philologists considered this as an abso- 
lutely fundamental feature, which distinguished Macedonian from all 
the other Greek dialects ~ including Mycenaean Greek — because it 
indicated a different evolution of the consonants in the phonological 
system of Macedonian: 1.e., in accordance with this theory, the Indo- 
European voiced aspirates ph *q*, *g* have been developed in Greek 
already before Linear B tablets (see also 11.4) into voiceless aspirates [p" 
tk] (graphemes @, ©, X respectively), having lost their voicing, while 
in Macedonian they have been developed, respectively, into [b d g] 
(graphemes B A 1); in other words, they have lost their aspiration. In 
the opinion of other scholars, the difference reflects evolution within 
Greek (fricativization, see among contemporary authors Babiniotis 
1992; cf. on empirical evidence Hatzopoulos 1999, 233-9), a view 
difficult to reconcile with the latest evidence from the dialect texts (see 
recently Brixhe and Panayotou 1994, 211 and 216-18; Panayotou 1997, 
202; Brixhe 1999). It might be simpler to assume that the names mani- 
festing this feature are substratum relics of a tribe which lived in the 
region and which was linguistically assimilated by the Macedonians; it 
is clear that as early as the fifth century Bc the only traces of this lan- 
guage were confined to one of the most conservative of areas, that of 
onomastics (see also 111.11) or religion. From as early as the fourth 
century BC, when the use of writing was beginning to spread through 
Macedonia, these proper names seem apparently to have been subject 
to no stigmatization but were felt by Macedonians as part of their lin- 


guistic identity and tradition. 


3.3 Morphology 


Among the morphological features of Macedonian we might mention 


the following: 
¢ First-declension masculine and feminine in -as and -a respectively: 


e.g., Mevxéotas, Aaonaya, yetororg /Att.-lon. xerguoy). 
* First-declension masculine genitive singular in -c: Mayata/Att. -ov. 
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* First-declension genitive plural in -G@v: tav GdAav nacav/Att. tov 
GLWV TAOOV. 

* First person personal pronoun dative singular épiv/Att. guoi. 

* Temporal conjunction éxéxa. . . [téxa]/Att. d6te. 


Another feature, not yet confirmed by inscriptions, is the non-sigmatic 
nominative masculine singular in the first declension, of the type 
inxova/Att. inxdryc, attributed to Macedonian by Apollonius Dyscolus 
and Eustathius (see Panayotou 1992, 190). 


3.4 Syntax 


The influence of Attic syntax is evident even in the two dialect katades- 
mot; this makes it quite clear that its influence on Macedonian was 
already operative at an early stage (i.e. even in the earlier texts). 


3.5 Onomastics 


The Macedonian dialect was to leave almost no trace in inscriptions, 
the main exceptions being in the area of proper names. The over- 
whelming majority of these names are of Greek origin. We cite by way 
of example just a few of the characteristic personal names: ‘Adiota, 
“Adupos, “Avtydvet, “Artahos, Agtxahoc, Exvovdixa, Adavdeos, 
Nixcavoo, I latwhhos, Mepitas, Tevxohaoc, IItoAgpaios, or the more 
widely encountered *AhEEavdooc, Anjtovoc, “Idaoc, Tlagcovos, 
Tegoevc, Pidinmmoc. The corresponding non-dialectal, or partially 
dialectal, forms ‘Oadiom/Adiom/Hbdiom, “Avuyovn, Eveudixn are 
attested more frequently during the Roman period. 


* The majority of place names, too, are Greek: Aiavi, Aiyeai, *Aeyoc, 
Atov, Evewads, Meda, ete. 


* As faras the ethnics are concerned, we should note the frequency of 


the morpheme -éotys/-eotds (and variants). Some of these are 
derived from sigmatic nouns such as de0g > "Ogéorys, doyos > 
“Aoyos> "Aeyeotaioc: also Ataotai (see Stephanus of Byzantium, 
Ethnica s.v. Aiov), Avyxpotai, Koguéotat, which may denote tribes 
or, more rarely, the inhabitants (the pertotkoi?) of cities. 


4 Macedonian and the Koine 


As is expected, following its dissemination in Macedonia and else- 
where, the Attic Koine was influenced to some extent by its substratum. 
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As in other regions, the koine of Hellenistic times was, in terms of 
grammar, syntax and for the most part, phonology, a developed form of 
the Attic dialect (see 1v.6-1v.8). However, there are certain features 
of the koine which are probably derived from Macedonian, such as the 
first-declension masculine genitives in -a (Ilegdixxa, “Apuvta, Kadhia, 
see 3.3). In texts dated into the period 350-325 Bc the prevalence of 
Koine grammar is almost total: texts such as + deh pe dveOyxe, 
Nayxaota (SEG xxxv, 790), with /a:/ <A> in the ending of the proper 
name and /e:/ <H> in the common noun, constitute the rule rather than 
the exception in Macedonia (see Brixhe and Panayotou 1988, 250). 

A centralized system like that of the Macedonian monarchy, with 
administrative responsibilities covering large regions with many 
different languages and dialects, requires a linguistic medium with 
authority, one already tested in written code. Attic Koine met these 
requirements better than other forms of Greek. Thus it would be this 
uniform linguistic form, rather than the Macedonian dialect, which was 
to be disseminated and which would gradually prevail throughout the 
whole Hellenistic world. 


Selected Texts 


[1] Dialect love defixio on sheet of lead, written in the Milesian alphabet. 
Pella, ca. 375-350 BC. Voutiras 1993 (preliminary publication); Voutiras 
1996, and, mainly, 1998 (dating, text and translation from the latter 
publication; [SEG x iit, 434, XLV1,776}) (Figure 52). 


[Qeti] was xai Atovvoog~avtos t6 téhOS KA TOV YayLov xatayocupw xak tev CALGY 
NMAGAY you- 

[vax]Ov xci yNEGV Kai TaGEvwY, jrddvoTH dSé Oetipiac, xai nagxarriPesron 
Maxouve xai 


[toic] daipoor. xai dnéxa ty tadta dSur< Say xat avayvoiny adA{ Liv 
avoo<t>Eaoa, 

[rox] yayucn Atovuvsopavta, moedte00v S68 tO} 10) ya AGBor GAC 4 
yuvatxa Gdn i ee, 

[gue dé Svvxatayneaoa Atovucopavu xai pydepiay Gav. ixétis bwa<v> 
yivo- 

Haw Pid? Jav oixtioete Saipovec pid[o}t, AATINATAPIME qidwv aavtwv xai 
Eotjua GAAG 

[---]a @uddooete giv S[a]os pu yivyten talijra xai xaxd xaxdc Oetina 
axodytar. 

[---]. AA [---]. YNM..EZITAHN bndc, ene 58 [e]O[d]aipova xai 8 
Haxagiav yevéotat. 

[---JTO[.].[-—]-[..]-E-FQ[JA.[.JE..MErE[--]. 
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Of Thetima and Dionysophon the ritual wedding and the marriage | bind by 
a written spell, as well as [the marriage] of all other women [to him], both 
widows and maidens, but above all of Thetima; and | entrust [this spell] to | 
Macron and to the daimones. And were I ever to unfold and read these words 
again after digging (the tablet) up, only then should Dionysophon marry, not 
before; may he indeed not take another woman than myself, but let me alone j 


grow old by the side of Dionysophon and no one else. I implore you: have pity 
for [Phila?], dear daimones, [for | am indeed bereft] of all my dear ones and 
abandoned. But please keep this (piece of writing) for my sake so that these 
events do not happen and wretched Thetima perishes miserably. [---] but let 
me become happy and blessed. [---] (Trans. E. Voutiras) 


[2] Five fragments (here only the A and B) of the dialectal judicial defixio, 
ona lead tablet, written in the Milesian alphabet. Arethousa. It is dated i 
rather to the end of the fourth/beginning of the third century BC (see above 
§3). Moschonisioti, Christidis and Glaraki 1997; SEG 47, 885; cf. Panayotou 
1997, 205 for the dialect. For Macedonian linguistic features in the area 

during this period see Panayotou 1990, 212. 


A 

[-------- Jrov x[arayodpar--------—" ] 

[-------- Jous Eé[ vous xat éyxwoious? | 

[--—-] BAL N[— 

[-- e.g. -ot]oatav xara| yoape------—] 4 


B 
{---xataye]apo doolus . - Jalf.JAL-INE- - JAZ ovd [--] 


[--tovds ?] Suxaotag Soa 8y<o>agof[v.....] 4 : 
[----navt]oy xai macay [Biolv x[at]ay[oapo-—] - 
[==]. BAM [---eeene 

[----]o[.....-- xJavto[s ..)B[--------- ] 
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A.L. 4. Initio, the second component ofa dialectal female name, probably in -orgata. 
B. L.1. In fine, Jac oboias 2(edd.pr.); 1.2. In fine, r& [yo }i[ua]ta ? (edd.pr) 


A. {----] Lind by a written spell {----- ],°[-----] foreign and local? {----], ‘I bind 
[-~-st]ratan [-----], 5[----] all [----- ], {-----] I bind [-----]. 


B. [-----] bind by a written spell those [-----],*{---~] all], 5[-----] [bind ?[--], 
4[--] the judges for as many as they prescribed ?, *I bind the lives of all other 


men and women, *[-----] of every [-----]- (Trans. A. Panayotou) 


7 The Doric dialects 


J. MENDEZ DOSUNA 


The West dialects occupied a vast area extending from Epirus to 
Rhodes through north-western Greece (Acarnania, Aetolia, western 
and eastern Locris, Phocis, and Doris), most of the Peloponnese 
(Achaea, Elis, Messenia, Laconia, Argolid and Aegina, Corinth, and 
Megara), and the southern Aegean (Cythera, Melos, Thera, Crete, 
Carpathos, Rhodes). West Greek was spoken in three prominent sanc- 
tuaries (Dodona in Epirus, Delphi in Phocis, and Olympia in Elis), and 
at the venues of the most popular pan-Hellenic festivals: the Isthmian 
Games at Corinth, the Nemean Games at Nemea (Argolid), the Pythian 
Games at Delphi, and, above all, the Olympian Games. 

Despite their geographical extent, the West Greek dialects bear a 
striking family likeness. This uniformity and their geographical distri- 
bution over an uninterrupted territory are an unmistakable indication 
that their geographical spread and subsequent fragmentation took 
place at a relatively late date (in the eleventh-tenth centuries BC). 
Contrary to the romantic point of view prevalent in the nineteenth 
century, the arrival of the Dorians need not necessarily have involved a 
violent conquest. A more or less pacific migration is an alternative sce- 
nario. The downfall of the Mycenaean kingdoms would have paved the 
way for a step-by-step immigration from north-western Greece. an 
overcrowded backward area on the outskirts of the Mycenaean world 
(see also 11.7). 

There have been many attempts to deny the reality of the Dorian 
invasion on the part of both archaeologists and linguists. According to 
Chadwick’s (1976) radical proposal (see also 11.15, 111.1), the lower 
classes of the Mycenaean kingdoms spoke substandard Mycenaean, to 
be identified with proto-Doric, in contrast to the ruling class, which 
spoke standard Mycenaean, more akin to Arcado-Cypriot (see also 
111.4). The scribes were trained in writing standard Mycenaean, but 
according to Chadwick,a number of features occasionally attested in the 
tablets (so-called “special” Mycenaean) reveal that some of them were 
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social climbers of Doric origin (see also 111.2). In the aftermath of the 
social revolt that put an end to the M ycenaean civilization, the Dorians 
are supposed to have dislodged their former masters. These would have 
taken refuge in Arcadia and Cyprus. This reconstruction has met with 
widespread scepticism (Moralejo Alvarez 1977; Risch 1979, 1985; 
Crossland 1985; Méndez Dosuna 1985; Eder 1998). To begin with, none 
of the features of “special” Mycenaean (retention of /ti/ vs. assibilation 
in “standard” Mycenaean, the athematic dative in -t <-> vs. standard 
-e <-et>, the outcome of IE */n/: “standard” pe-mo = onéeo vs. “sub- 
standard” pe-ma = onéguct) can be considered specifically (Proto-) 
Doric. Moreover, the hypothesis is implausible from a sociolinguistic 
point of view: Palatalization and assibilation, qua weakening processes, 
are expected to diffuse “from below” rather than “from above” across 
the social scale. Last, but not least, one may wonder why the hypothet- 
ical speech of the lower classes would be more similar to the speech of 
the people living in north-western Greece than to the speech of their 
Mycenaean masters. A Dorian migration from north-western Greece 
remains the only convincing explanation for the historical data. 

The expression West Greek has often been used as a cover term 
for two different subgroups: North-West Greek and Doric proper. 
However, the distinction is not felicitous. Except for the preposition év¢ 
and its avatars (eic, ’c), which also occur in most non-Doric dialects, the 
Doric dialects share no feature to the exclusion of North-West dialects. 
It was only after the ancestors of the Dorians had departed for the 
Peloponnese and the islands, that North-West Doric developed its 
most characteristic dialectal features (see also 11.18), 

The second colonial period, beginning in the eighth century BC, 
meant a further spread of western dialects to the Black Sea, Magna 
Graecia, and the Libyan coast of Africa. The Corinthians established 
settlements all along the trade route leading from the mouth of the Gulf 
of Corinth to Italy (Leucas, Ambracia, Oeniadae. Apollonia). Magna 
Graecia, rich in fertile land, was the destination of many expeditions. 
Achaean colonies were Metapontum, Sybaris, Croton, Caulonia, 
Petelia, Terina, and Poseidonia. Taras (Tarentum), an important port, 
was the only colony established by Sparta. According to a popular tra- 
dition, it was founded by the numerous natural sons (IlagGeviat) born 
during the first Messenian War at the end of the eighth century. Taras 
itself joined Thurii in founding a colony at Heraclea in 433 Bc. As the 
name indicates, the colony of Locri Epizephyrii was founded by an 


expedition of Locrians. 


—— 
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In Sicily, the Doric colonies were concentrated in the south-east of 


the island. Corinth established the flourishing colony of Syracuse in 
733 Bc. Cretans and Rhodians undertook a joint venture at Gela, 
whence a daughter colony was sent to Acragas. Megarians managed to 
settle at Megara Hyblaea and, subsequently, at Selinus. 

Megara was the only Doric state to establish settlements in the 
Propontis (Chalcedon, Byzantium) and on the shore of the Black Sea 
(Heraclea Pontica, Mesembria, Chersonesus). Potidaea was an 
influential Corinthian colony on the peninsula of Chalcidice. Another 
important Doric-speaking colony was Cyrene, founded by Therans on 
the Libyan coast ca. 630 BC. 

As in other dialectal areas, the Hellenistic Koine gradually sup- 
planted the old vernaculars of the Doric countries (see also 1v .6-8). As 
a transitional stage, a number of regional Koinai developed (see also 
rv.g): In north-western Greece under the rule of the Aetolian League, 
in the territories of the Peloponnese dominated by the Achaean 
League, in Crete, and in Sicily. Although retaining a large number of 
local features, these Koinai were already heavily pervaded by the Attic- 
lonic Koine (see also 111.10). Laconian was the dialect that offered the 
greatest resistance (see also 111.10). There is both epigraphic and liter- 
ary evidence that attests to the persistence of the vernacular in the fifth 
century AD. These testimonies are corroborated by the survival of 
modern Tsakonian. 

Our knowledge of the Doric vernaculars comes mainly from inscrip- 
tional texts. Literary Doric (see also vii. 4.2) in all its manifestations 
(choral lyric, Sicilian comedy, Theocritus, etc.) is a highly convention- 
alized language corresponding to no actual vernacular (Alcman’s 
dialect, which incorporates a number of Laconian peculiarities may 
well be an exception). Generally speaking, the literary tradition has 
contributed very little to our knowledge of West Greek. Megarian is 
spoken in a scene in Aristophanes’ Acharnians (729-835). Naturally 
enough, the Spartan characters in his Lysistrata speak Laconian. 
Smaller fragments in this dialect have been preserved by Thucydides 
(5.77; 5-79), Xenophon (Hellenica 1.1.23, 3-3-2 4.4.10), and Plutarch 
(Alcibiades 28). 

To be sure, Aristophanes was a playwright who caricatured Greek 
patois for comic effect, not a fieldworker engaged in a dialectal survey. 
This accounts for some of his inaccuracies and inconsistencies 
(Verbaarschot 1988; Colvin 1995, 1999). Moreover, apart from the cor- 
ruptions introduced in transmission, there is every reason to suspect 
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that the original texts were modernized by later grammarians. For 
instance, assibilation of /t"/ <@> occurs in the texts of Aleman (Zonxe, 
ouby/Att. €0nxe, Oe@v), Aristophanes (vai ta O16, nagotve/ Att. vai ta 
Wed, magdéve), and Thucydides (regi dé TH ov ovpatoc/Att. tod Oeod 
Obpatos). This shibboleth of Laconian (cf. Apollonius Dyscolus, 
Syntax 54 U) is also attested in Tsakonian: cf. Ovyatng > Tsak. [‘sati]. 
However, the spelling <o> does not occur in Spartan inscriptions 
before the fourth century Bc. The letter of Chilon of Sparta to 
Periander of Corinth (sixth century BC) in Diogenes Laertius (1.73, 
third century aD), and especially the decree of the Spartans against the 
dithyrambic poet Timotheus (ca. 450-360 Bc) transmitted by the 
Roman philosopher Boethius (ca. 480-524 AD) in his De Institutione 
Musica (1.2; Palumbo Stracca 1999), though evident forgeries, are 
extremely useful sources for Late Laconian. Hesychius’ Lexicon con- 
tains a rich collection of Doric glosses, especially Laconian, Cretan, 
Rhodian, Achaean, and Elean. 

The archaic inscriptions of Crete, Thera, and Melos are written in the 
“green” alphabet (see also 11.17). This primitive scriptlacks “supplemen- 
tary” letters for the aspirates [p"] and {k] and the clusters [ps], [ks]. In 
Crete [land K (or®) may represent [p] or {p"] and [k] or [k*}: dato awhav, 
xotoOan/Att. ard Purdy, ,oROOa. The digraphs 11H, KH (?H) occur in 
Thera and Melos: adenheov, Aatwoghos/Att. ddekpov, “Ao woxXoc. 
The “dark blue” alphabet (= [p"], X = [k*], W = [ps], = = [ks]) was 
adopted in Argolid, Corinth, Megara, and their colonies. Aegina had a 
local alphabet of the “light blue” type (® = [p"], X = [k"], Y= [ps], but 
XD = [ks]). All other West dialects (most of north-western Greece, the 
Peloponnese, and Rhodes) were written in the “red” alphabet: ® = {p*}. 
yw = [k'], X= [ks] (a special sign for [ps] occurs in West Locrian). 

As a general rule, the archaic epichoric scripts lacked special letters 
for long mid-vowels. There are, however, some exceptions. The sign H 
stands for [e:] in Crete, Thera, Melos, and Rhodes. [9:] is represented 
by “dotted” omicron (©) in Thera and Crete, and by half-omicron (C) 
in Melos. In Crete the distinction went out of use in the fifth century 
(see below). At Corinth standard epsilon represents short [e] and 
primary long open [e:]. A special letter (Corinthian epsilon) is used for 
secondary long close [e:] (resulting from lengthenings and contrac- 
tions, and from the monophthongization of [ei] <e1>). 

The following features may be singled out as characteristic of West 
Greek as a group (for a comprehensive survey of recent literature on 
West Greek dialects, cf. Bile et al. 1988): 
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* Retention of [a:]: otaAa/Att. orman. 

* Retention of [ti]: did5an, gavti, (Fixati, Suaxctiot, Moteddav (but 
Lac. MohowWdv < *Tlooowady), wot, etc. /Att. diS@or, paci, exo, 
dtaxdovot, Tooedav, xQd¢ < *xgooi; [t] is also retained in the 
pronoun of the second person: wi, té, téog, etc. /Att. ov, og, cod. 

* iagds/Att. igadc. 

* First-plural active -ec: pégopec/Att. pégouev. 

* Nominative plural toi, tai (not in Crete and Sybaris)/Att. oi, ai. 

* Athematic infinitive in -pev: axodouev, eiev or Hytev/Att. anodotvat, 
eivat. An ending -pewv, -nny (a blending of -wev with thematic ~ElV, 
-nv) occurs in Rhodes, Crete, Epirus, and Sicily: Cret. pwapovedf nV, 
Rhod. éy0épew, eEretv/Att. pvnrovever, éxOévan, 2Eeivat. 

¢ The demonstrative of the third person is tivog (< *t-evoc; cf. Hom. 
tH “there!”). Cretan, Rhodian, and Coan have xivoc/Ion. xeivocg < 
*x€evoc. 

* xodtoc/Att. redtoc. 

* deihouan, dHdopat (< *gel-) = BovrAopan (< *g”ol-). Boohowat occurs 
in Cretan and Rhodian. 

* -§- has been extended to the future and aorist of all verbs in -Cw (< 
*-djo, *-p76, *-990): EpyaEaoOan, ayovigato, dondEac/Att. 
EQyYaoaoBa, Iywvioato, aendoac; cf. also Locr. waqrééww/ Att. 
yryprow. 

* The contraction of a +6 ([a:] + [0] or [a:] + [9:]) yields @ [a:]: nodita, 
tav Ovgdv, "Ahxpdv, Oedodc, vaxdeoc, Mevéhac/Att. xoditov, tav 
Buedy, “AAxpedv, Dewedc, vewx0goc, Mevéhews; & + € ([a:] + [e]) > 
a [a:]: déhuog > Gdvos/Att. fidaoc; cf. Hom. nédog; a + & ([a] + [e] or 
[a] + [e:])> n [ez]: voajre, vian, vixijy/Att. vixdte, vind, vuxdv. 

* Temporal adverbs in -x«: dua, NOxa, toxa, mémoxa/Att. 6te, NOTE, 
TOTE, MWMOTE. 

* Local adverbs in -et: ei, nel, net, teide, tovtel etc./Att. od, nov, SOV, 
évOdde, Evtad0c. 

* The modal particle is xa/Att. dv and the conditional conjunction 
ai/Att. ei. In conditional clauses with an indefinite pronoun, the 
word order is ai tig xa /Att. dav tac. 


All these features are either archaisms inherited from Proto-Greek 
(see also 11.4) or selections shared with other dialects, Exclusive inno- 
vations common to all members of the group, most significant for 
classificatory purposes, are scarée: 


¢ The numerals tétogec, EPdepoc, tetowxovta/Att. TéttagEs, EBSopoc, 
TETTAQGHOVTA,. 


| 
| 
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¢ The Doric future in -oéw: Delph. tayevotw, xrewiw, Cret. 
foadyam, meat, Heracl. éoofta, goyakijta, Rhod. 
anodworbvu, etc./Att. *tayebow, depo, BonOryjow, redEeta, 
Egydoetat, Gxoddoov01r. The “Doric” future is a blend of the sig- 
matic future in -ow (e.g., Att. naidevow) with the so-called “con- 
tract” future in -é@ (e.g., Att. go, Ion. go¢m < *wergh- < 
Proto-Indo-European *werh -s-; Att. peva, etc.). A few Attic verbs 
have middle futures of this type: €.g., pevsotpat, xhavoodpan, 
neoovpat. Third-plural forms like xopovt, éoyatovtat, goo0vtat 
occur in Heraclean and other dialects. They are usually considered 
to be non-Doric and, accordingly, accented xéyovt, EoydEovtat, 
€ooovrat. But it is preferable to operate with Doric forms that under- 
went regular phonetic changes: xowéovt > xowedvet (synizesis) > 
xowtove (jod formation) > xowdvt (jod absorption) (see Méndez 
Dosuna 1993b and Cassio 1999). 

* Active endings for the future passive: Rhod. ExyteAnOnoedva/Att. 
ExyteAnOyoovea. 


If we can trust the ancient grammarians, the accentuation of Doric 
deviated from that of Attic in some respects. Dor. aiyes, yuvaixes, pdoat 
correspond to Att. aiyec, yovaixes, paca; Dor. avOowmor, (proodqor to 
Att. dvOQumxot, Prooogor third-plural Dor. dito, EhaBov to Att. 
fhuoay, éhaBov; genitive plural TOUTOV, THV@V to Att. tovtWY, Exeivev; 
genitive plural feminine ayqpoteoay to Att. Cyupotégwv for expected 
*cyupoteg@v (< -év) is analogical on the masculine. The accentuation 
of manner adverbs in -we is also diverse: Dor. avtopLatds, navi and 
oopws, xakws contrast with Att. AVTOMEATOS, MAVTWS, Goa, xahdc. 
Since the inscriptions make no use of accentual marking, we cannot be 
sure whether these peculiarities (most of them analogical in nature 
rather than purely phonetic) were common to all Doric dialects. For 
this reason, most editors conventionally accentuate epigraphical forms 
according to the rules of Attic. 

Other features, widespread in Doric dialects but by no means 


general, include: 


* £4, £0, ew > Lat, Lo, w (<I> presumably denoting /j/; for details, ef. 
Méndez Dosuna 1993a) in Laconian, Heraclean, West Argolic, 
Cretan, and occasionally elsewhere: Lac. avioxiov, idv, ovd/Att. 
HwwxOv, dv, Oeod; Heracl. dvavyehova, Gduadv, HETQLMPEVOL (< 
wetgeduevon with compensatory lengthening triggered by synizesis; 
cf. Méndez Dosuna 1993b); Arg. Ouoiv (= Geotv, with secondary diaer- 
esis [jo] > [ijo]), Cret. Unevoibuoc, yewd, eboePiéc/Att. -Beoc, yeved, 
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evoepeic. Forms like evoeptec are not phonetic, but analogical on 
evoriiic, evoepiov, evoepta, etc. [Ion. evoepéos, evoepewv, evoepea. 
The change did not affect late hiatuses created through the loss of the 
digamma /w/: Lac. Kisoyéve, Heracl. devdpéwv, PeMoas /Att. Geovons; 
Cret. xoeov, ve. In other dialects (Delphi, Megara, Thera, Cyrene, 
Rhodes, etc.), <EY> stands occasionally for <EO>: Rhod. 
ExpeknOnoedvtt, ANOdWGEVVTAL (< -o€ovtt, -G€OVTML). 

In most dialects word-initial F- survives into the fourth century BC.: 
e.g., Fétos, Fidtos beside oixiav, geyagovta (< Fowx-, Feoy-) in 
Heraclean (ca. 300). Theran, Coan, and Rhodian are exceptional in 
that F- was lost early. Conversely, in Elis, Argolis, Crete, and Laconia 
the sound [w-] lasted longer, so that in late inscriptions and glosses 
B (probably [v]) may stand occasionally for F-: cf. El. Bowxiag (ca. 
200)/Att. oixias, Lac. xoofpeuahag (fourth century)/Att. 
xooewtovoyg; Peinatt (Hsch.) = Fixon; cf. also Tsak. ['vanne] (< 
Fdovov). 

e The change At, 40 > vt, vO occurs sporadically: e.g., EvOetv/Att. 
EdOetv. 

¢ Apocope of the prepositions is general with Gva, maga; also with 
noti/Att. m9dg and xara, especially before dentals: ¢.g., W. Locr. 
avyooeovta/Att. avaxymQovvta, El. ado tO yodmpa, “aT TOV 
<vopov>, 2Ot tag “APavag /Att. medg tijs “AOnvac; moi occurs in 
Argive and the Northwest dialects: Locr. Epiz. moi tas 0voas. 

¢ Third-plural active imperative in -vt@: pegovt (Delphian, Cretan, 
Theran, and Gyrenaean have the type in -vtwv: ~egovtwy). In the 
middle voice the ending -o0wv is most widespread, but there are 
scattered instances of -vo0w and *-vo8wv: Arg. noryoapava0e, 
Core. exhoyiLovo0w/Att. nQooyeapacdov, éxhoyiteoBwv; Locr. 
Sapevdodov, El. wpdotov/Att. Sypevésdev, TyAAOBOV. 

© Verbs in -cw may be transferred into the -é class: Aet. vxéovtots/ 
Att. vx@ot, Delph. ovdéovtes (= ovacovtec), Locr. émutyté@v (= 
émutysaav), Cret. poutov (= porycuny), etc. 

¢ Thematic active infinitives in -ev occur in Delphian, Heraclean, 
Argolic, Cretan, Theran, Cyrenaean, etc.: Delph. ayev, mageyev/ Att. 
LYE, MAQEYELV; Heracl. avyodapev/Att. avayoager. In some dialects 
the “short” infinitive has been generalized even to the verbs in -€w: 
Delph. papoogév, Calymn. pagtugév/ Att. pnpopooety, wagtugEty, 
where -eiv comes from *-ejehen. 


Considerable diversity is observed in the evolution of long vowels. 
While the first compensatory lengthening is pan-Doric, the second 
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failed to apply in Argolic and Cretan, where word-internal -vo- is 
retained regularly: Argol. xavoa, Cret. Zonévoapes, Zxovoa/Att. 1404, 
goneioapev, fyovoa. As to word-final -vc, this outcome is all but general 
in Argolic: tovg viovc/Att. tov viovs. Cretan shows forms in -vc beside 
forms in -c with no vowel lengthening: teitvs, venabéc/Att. tosis (acc. 
pl.), ven Seic. Originally, -vs occurred before vowels, while -¢ was a pre- 
consonantal sandhi-variant (cf. *ovv-otéhhw > Att. ovotédio). Theran 
and Cyrenaean also have word-final -ec, -ac, -o¢, but word-internal -vo- 
caused lengthening in Theran (xatoa) and diphthongization in 
Cyrenaean (xaioa). Diphthongization is also attested for -v¢ in Elean 
(see below). 

In most dialects the loss of F in the clusters -9F-, -MF-, -vF-, -oF - had 
no consequences. In West Argolic, Cretan, Theran, Cyrenaean, and 
Rhodian, it triggered vowel lengthening (third lengthening): E€vF os, 
Foofos > Cret. Efyvos, @ooc/Att. Eévos, 60s. 

The western dialects diverged as to the quality of primary and sec- 
ondary long mid-vowels. Some dialects (North-West dialects, 
Megarian, Corinthian, East Argolic) contrasted close Je:/, /o:/ (written 
<El>, <OY>), originating from compensatory lengthening or isovo- 
calic contractions (eijti, Bova, THEIc, AdnovG, TOEIC, AOXOV), and open 
Je:/, [>:/ (written <H>, < Q>), which go back to proto-Greek *é, *o 
(yévytan, kbxwv). Dialects of this type are traditionally classified under 
the heading of Doris mitior (“mild Doric”), i.e. less typically Doric, for 
their greater similarity with the vocalism of Attic. The dialects of the 
Doris severior (“strict Doric”), Doric par excellence, which comprises 
Laconian. Heraclean, Messenian, Cretan, and possibly Cyrenaean, 
merged primary and secondary long vowels: cf. Heracl. ji, Bord, 
TOYS. AUR, TOTS, AVX. As indicated above, the second lengthening 
failed to apply in Cretan (108(v)<, Avxo(v)s) and Cyrenaean (wW0éc, 
danoc and gapevoror/Att. éyevovot). 

The picture is further complicated by the existence of a third sub- 
group, so-called Doris media (“middle Doric”): West Argolic and East 
Agean Doric (Thera, Rhodes). These dialects had a phonemic contrast 
between open /e:/ and /9:/ (< Proto-Gk. *e, *o; first lengthening: 
yévytat, Aoxwv, Tai, Boras second lengthening: wOrs, hoxws; Argolic 
retained -va- and -vc), and close /e:/ and /o:/ (contractions: teets, hoxov; 
third lengthening: etvos, ovgoc; but West Argolic has Efjvos, *@Q0s). 

Though useful in a synchronic perspective (Bartonék 1972), this 
classification has proved to be of much less consequence from a histori- 
cal point of view (Ruiygh 1984, 64-715 Méndez Dosuna 1985, 275-6). 


Demonstrably, some dialects shifted from Doris mitior to Doris severvor. 
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Thus, early Cretan inscriptions had special letters (<H>, <O>) for 
primary /e:/ and /2:/, but the distinction is abandoned in more recent 
texts, where <E> (later <H >)and <O> (later <Q>) are used indiscrim- 
inately for all long mid-vowels irrespective of their origin. Similarly, 
Locris and Achaea belong to Doris mitior, but the Achaean colonies in 
Magna Graecia and Locri Epizephyrii fall under Doris severior. Again 
Thera belongs to Doris media, but Cyrene possibly to severior. The 
most straightforward interpretation of this disagreement is that the con- 
trast between primary and secondary mid-vowels, while preserved in the 
mother cities, was discontinued in the colonial varieties. 

Moreover, the unusual six-vowel system of Elean cannot be easily 
accommodated in the tripartite division. Elean had a long /e:/ (<E> in 
early inscriptions, <H> from ca. 350 onwards) resulting from the first 
lengthening and contractions: early El. Oaggév, Zpev, late El. nev, 
ndoxnyv/Att. Oagoeiv, eivat, maoyewv). Proto-Gk. *@ evolved into a very 
open front vowel (something like /:/ in Eng. bad) variably spelt as 
<E> or <A> in the archaic inscriptions: (jd, natae, but éxoiz, 
XOEMaroic/Att. wap, nanjo, éxoiet, xonpaow) and <H> or <A> from ca. 
350 onwards: na, paivatat, ovdaia/Att. paivyntat, ovdain, but YO NWata., 
Onrutégay/ Att. OyAeuav; cf. also Zavec (= Zijves), a local word denoting 
some votive bronze images of Zeus (Pausanias 5.21.2). /a:/ of whatever 
origin (probably a back a as in British English bath) was written <A>: 
Fdatheionc, otdday, etc. /Att."H Aetous, ovmAny. Finally, [o:/(<O> in archaic 
texts, <Q> from ca. 350 onwards) is the reflex of proto-Greek *o or sec- 
ondary *6 created through lengthening or contraction. Thus, Elean is 
a bridge-dialect: like Doris mitior, it kept primary *e (/x:/) and secon- 
dary *e /e:/ distinct; like Doris severior, it merged primary and secon- 
dary *o. 

Generally speaking, the Doric group ts fairly conservative. However, 
when considered individually, some of its members are very innovative. 
For simplicity I shall focus on some of the most conspicuous varieties. 
North-Western dialects are characterized by the following features 
(Moralejo Alvarez 1973; Méndez Dosuna 1985): 


* Retention of the construction 2v + acc.: Locr. év Navxaxtov, év 
bdgiav/Att. gic Natnaxtov, eis bdpiav. 

* ao for eo occasionally in early inscriptions: Locr. Tataoa, 
AVPOTAQOLG, Gudear (= atéea, Apportegorc, hyégat). Only eg is used 
in later inscriptions. 

* ot (/st'/?) for o@ especially in early inscriptions: Phoc. 
aonodtevoaorar/Att. -oac8a), Locr. Tapatopaysiora “be 
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confiscated,” éyéotw/Att. -payriobat, éyé00m), Locr. Epiz. piotwpa 
(= pio®wpa). 


* Dative singular -o1 (shortening of -wt rather than a locative ending 


-ot): Delph. tot AnddAwvt toi MvOiot (= t@ “Anddiwn tH Tv0i«), 
Locr. tot’Aoxhamoi, gv Navréxtor (= t@ "Aoxanm, év Navadxt). 
Loeni Epizephyrii has -wt or -w. 

¢ Dative plural of consonant stems in -oig: Aet. “Axagvavor, inméotc/ 
Att. “Axagvaou, inmedou, Delph., W. Locr. navtorc/Att. aot, Locr. 
Epiz. iegouvapdvoic/Att. iegopvijtoot, The Aeolian dative in -eoot 
occurs in Delphian and Locrian: Delph. novtavieoou, névtecor tos 
ayoveoo/Att. rovtaévEat, TAO toig ay@ou, W. Loer. mdvteot. Let us 
note in passing that these “Acolic” datives occur in Cyrenaean and 
Corinthian. 

* Middle participle in -gipevoc, Loer. Epiz. -tyevog (< *-eépevoc) from 
the verbs in -éw: W. Locr. Evxahemevor, Delph. mMAgiwevoc, Locr. 
Epiz. xw)ajevoc/Att. eyxadoupéve, ToOvPEVOC. 


Elean shares all these features (Thévenot-Warelle 1988): 


* évv iagdv, év Midytov/Att. eis 16 iegov, sis Midntov. 

* Faoyov, &hevOaoos/Att. Zoyov, frevOéQous; oa for VE may occur in 
Aatea[Wpevov], xatragaimy/Att. hatgevdpevov, xadieevwv. 

° duaotapev, hvodoto/Att. dixcaoOivat, Avodo0w; in later Elean 
the outcome is oo (via /st"/ > /sts/?): &xod600a, noujacoay/ Att. 
axoddo0a, roujoaaBat. 

* tot dndopévor/Att. tH Povropeven. 

* xXQEMATOLG, Gyovorg and Ceoméaow, gvyadeoot/Att. xorucor, ayoor, 
Ocomevar, pvycou. 

© xad(d)arEpevor, xatarepevov/Att. xatadnhovpevoc. 


Apart from the peculiarities of its vowel system, Elean included 
other features which reportedly made it sound “barbarous” to Greek 


ears: 


* <Z> (fricative /d/?) stands for <A> in early inscriptions: Céxa, Zi, 
FetCoc/Att. Séxa, Ati, eidcdc. 

° *dj, *gj , *g"j and “irregular” *j- > /dd/ (single <A> in archaic 
inscriptions): bxadvyio, dimcaSooa /Att. brotvyiows, Sudtovea. 
/dd/ underwent devoicing to /tt/ in the fourth century: vootittyy, 
artawov/Att. vootifew, atijpuov. 

* Loss of [h-] (psilosis): note the unaspirated stops in phrases like #’ 
Exatov, év tiagoi/Att. xai ExATOV, Ev TO lead. 

* Word-final -¢ [-s] alternates with -g in archaic inscriptions: tc, 10, 
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toto Fadeiog/Att. toig “Haeiorc. Rhotacization is general in Late 
“lean. 

Intervocalic -o- {-s-] became [-h-] in the fourth century and vanished 
later on: Gdeak<r>ohae, guyadetavt, moujatou/Att. Gdnrwoete, 
puyadevowou, TONONTAL. Aspiration of intervocalic -o- also occurs in 
Laconian (see below) and West Argolic: cf. éxoiFéhe (fifth century 
BC), ONAVEdV (third century Bc)/Att. Exoinoe, ONTAVEOV. 
Word-internal [ns] -vo- triggered lengthening, but word-final -avs, 
-ov¢ usually end up as diphthongs: uvaig [. . .] xaOutaic (< *uvave 
natadutcvs), Maxtatio. The alternative reflexes -Ac, -Os occur in 
archaic inscriptions: &hev0aQOc, iagOQc/Att. ehevPeQovs, tegov. 
The variation -Ac, -Oc/-aic, -otg in the accusative plural gave rise to 
hypercorrect -Ac, -Os in the dative plural: toig “A®avaiOc, ovv 
avtOc/Att. tots “AOnvaiot, ovv avtoic. To judge from tog Seagorg, 
the only instance of -og ina late inscription (third-second centuries) 
~ if not a misspelling for otherwise general -o1g-, archaic -Ac, -Os 
stand for -Gc, -0¢. 

Denominatives in -eiw (-aiw after [r]): puyadeiot, KATLAOGLOV, 
nohutetopevorg/Att. puyadev0r, xa0EQewv, nodtevopevots. This is a 
remarkable archaism, all other dialects having -evw on the analogy of 
the non-present stems and the nouns in -evs. 

reheota “official” (cf. Att. tekeoryjs), madcata/Att. adavoTys and 
[govoa (a man?, a woman?) may be masculine nominatives in [a:] 
-« (or are they vocatives in -@?). Otherwise, the ending -ac is general: 
cf. Eddavotinac/Att. Edavodinns, Avouadac, ’Ayias, ete. 

The optative with the modal particle xa has a prescriptive value 
(Minon 2001): atehés x’ ele & dina “let the sentence be null” 
ovvpayia x’ fa Exatov Fétea, Ggxor dé xa. vot “there shall be an alli- 


ance for a hundred years, it shall begin with the present year.” 


As indicated above, Laconian (see also 111.10) was another dialect rich 


in idiosyncrasies: 


Intervocalic -o- [-s-] became {-h-] at an early date: éxoighe, évixahe, 
évheBdhauc, Mohewddaw/Att. éxoinor, évixnor, Evnpwdoats, Toostdave 
(cf. also Aristophanes, Lysistrata, woad, yeowxia/Att. poboa, 
yeoovoia). From the third century onwards -h- ceased to be written: 
uda/Att. potoa, verxdag/Att. vuxtjoas (cf. also Tsak. [o'rua] < 
6e@0a). 

Word-final -c [-s] underwent rhotacism in the second century aD: 
icgedo, verxcavteo/Att. iegetc, vuajoavtes. Cf. also Hesychius’ 
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glosses: ova, Fetog (cod. yétog), Bido/Att. e6c, Eto, lows < Fiows). 
In ‘Tsakonian -9 survives as a “linking” consonant: {tu'rali] 
(Standard Modern Greek tous ahhous [tu'salus]). 

Before stops, [s] is written even in the latest inscriptions. However, 
some glosses and the fake decree against Timotheus in Boethius 
provide evidence of its aspiration in Late Laconian. This is corrob- 
orated by Tsakonian: értéy (< éc tov; Tsak. [t'an]); Hsch. dra (< 
&votaOu/Att. avaotnO), aixyovva/Att. aioyovn, Gxndo/Att. doxd¢ 
(cf. Tsak. [a'k"o]). 

As indicated above, [t"] (0) > /s/ (probably via [t*]) from the late 
fourth century onwards: &véonxe, HLOPoQos, Att. avéOnxe, BeopdQos. 
<AA> = Att. <Z>: Aristoph. yupveddopat, pvoiddyy/Att. 
yurvacopar, puditerv; {dd] evolved into Tsak. [nd]: cf. Lak. 
*oe0iddo/Att. Oegitw > Tsak. [se'rindu]. Interestingly, none of 
these features occurs in Heraclean (see Uguzzoni and Ghinatti 
1968). 


Cretan was no less singular (Hajnal 1987 and 1988; Bile 1988; Brixhe 


and Bile 1991): 


h- was lost at an early date. 

The outcome of *ts, *¢%j *h; is first written <2Z> (seventh-sixth 
centuries BC): &vdatac0a, OCot /Hom. avadéacoa00at, Att. d001; 
<2(Z)> (600) occurs occasionally. Later on (fifth-fourth centuries), 
<Z> is replaced by <T(T)>: 6tta, iattac, Oardattat/Att. doa, ovoNs, 
dadarry. Late Cretan (third century) has <@@>: 600axwW, 
HaddOOac, roETUAHav/ Att. Gacxtc, Oarattys, TECKODOaV. 

The corresponding voiced clusters *dj,*gj, *¢" j, and “irregular” *)- 
behave similarly: <Z> occurs in early inscriptions (seventh-sixth 
centuries BC): Zévt, d{tJxate[v]/Hom. Zyvi, Att. SvxctCew; at a later 
date (fifth-fourth centuries BC), the spelling <A(A)> prevails: Ate, 
evexvodddev, carszivds[v]/Hom. Zia, Att. evexvoedter, oaAdmicets; 
finally, /dd/ devoiced to /tt! <TT> (third century BC): Triva, Tia, 
draxowrtovtwv/Hom. Zijva, Att. SraxopiCovtwv. 

Consonant clusters assimilate frequently: vutti, évta, meddeBan, 
natood dSovtos/Att. vuxti, EXta, NOATTEGOAL, WATEDS SOVTOS. 
Syllable-final {1] was velarized (cf. “dark” lin English). The spelling 
<Y> (representing [u]) is frequent: adevmai, nootivOov/Att. 
a&dehqai, te00HAGov. 


Some non-Doric features of Cretan are to be connected with a pre- 


Doric (i.e. Arcado-Cypriot) substrate (Duhoux 1988; Brixhe 1991b): 
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* Nominative plural oi, ai/Dor. voi, tai. 

* The raising of [e] in the prepositions iv (< év) and ig (< évc). 

* The demonstrative dvv/Att. ovtos. 

* mogti (< *xgoti) as against xoti (x6t, noi) in the other Doric 
dialects. 

* Possibly first plural active -ev (Dor. -pec is also attested: for details 
see Bile 1988, 209-10). 
Recent monographs have also been published on Argolic 

(Fernandez Alvarez 1981) and Cyrenaean (Dobias-Lalou 2000). 


Selected texts 


{1] Locrian. Colonial law. Ocanthea (ca. 500-450 BC). IG 9-1, 334; DGE 
362; Buck, no. 57; Jeffery 108, no 3; Tod, no. 25; Meiggs and Lewis, no. 20; 
1G 9.17, 718. Side B, Il. 4iff. 


Tovnadeytévon : tev dinav : O6pev TOV delx6v, | év toUQovT’ Gycocis | dopey, : 
ai xa TeLaQovt’ Gyrcoon ‘heindvt|at tas doxac: ai xa He SiO6i | Ht evxadeyevor 
: tev dixav, | dtysjov elev : xai xoevata Mapatopayetotat, | TO wEEOs peTh 
Fo°uuatay. : dvopdaat hdggov : tov voptov. !év bSoiav : td wars|Ew eipev. : 
xai tO BEBpLOV | toic Huxoxvayudiors Aoggois : tai|ta tédeov eipev : Xareveouc 
itoig obv Avruparan iF olnétaic, 


The magistrate shall grant trial to the accuser, he shall grant it within thirty 
days, if thirty days of his magistracy are left. If he does not grant trial to the 
accuser, he shall be without rights and have his property confiscated, his estate 
together with his slaves. The legal oath shall be sworn. The votes shall be cast 
into an urn. And the statute for the Hypocnemidian Locrians shall be valid on 
the same terms for the Chaleion settlers under Antiphatas. (Based on the 
trans. by C. D. Buck) 


[2] Elean. Granting of citizenship. Mazi, near Olympia. Early fourth century 
BC. Trianti 1985; Siewert 1987; SEG Xxxv 389; Dubois 1988. 


“EdoEe toig Toupudiow: door év 61 | nivaxt évnyoagevton, Maxwotifoig hev: 
at dé woe ovhaia tap | nodtsiav, aite é tehkéwv > anootéddor dixaiwo 
mo|Atevcopévowg xai xér | tov <vépov>, doeBrtw mot tao "Al Oavag. Aaipayo 
Sayuw]oyd, xataxdw "Aynowda!10, Aiw unvéc, :Avoaiadac, Ayias | Mevadxne, 
-Ayepovets, ! dikutmoc Zuaeds, | “Anehdac, :‘Exaiguyos, : Igovoa, : Piduxoc, : 
Xagow, | Aaipévns, | Mudie. 


The Triphylians have resolved that all people registered in this tablet shall 
become citizens of Makistos. Should any one deprive them of their citizenship 
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or prevent them from holding a public office as long as they are discharging 
their duties as citizens in due form and in accordance with the law, let him be 
considered guilty of sacrilege to Athena. Daimachos was in office as demiour- 
gos [eponymous magistrate] and Agesidamos as katakoos [official witness]. 
[New citizens:] Lysiadas, Agias, Menalces, Agemoneus, Philippos, Syleus, 
Apellis, Etairichus, Pronoa, Philycus, Charops, Daimenes, Pythion. (Trans. J. 
Méndez Dosuna) 


[3] Heraclean. The Heraclean Tables. End of fourth century BC. Buck, no. 
79; 1G 14.645; DGE 62; Uguzzoni and Ghinatti 1968. 


Plaque 1, Il. 53-7 

"Eotaoapes & xc Gews Eni péev tae | mhevouddos tivo, héva pev éxito Gvtonw 
tH a0 Navdosiav *° tH nao ta Hyoandeva to Ogitovtoc tév te huaodv yav xai 
tav Fidiev | dvyweigavtes axd tav dogodv és tay Fudicv yav, hog uj 


HATAAY | pLAKXOOIS GdnWOein xAOGs Toi FeTo000a Seo. 


We set boundaries on the upper margin, one [such boundary] in the fence 
which goes beyond Pandosia alongside the property of Herodes and divides 
the sacred and the private [land], setting it back from the springs onto the 
private land, so that it should not be silted up and disappear like the former 
boundaries. (Based on the trans. by C. D. Buck) 


Plaque 1, Il. 1eaff. 

“Egyakov|tan dé xct tae ho <pév> tov HQATOV ZOQOV pLGAwMadpevos [. . .] | 
Fiore EUOEL Lh LELOV A Sd "8 qvalyer Ble 82 i) a Bee? 
Gure wv pev putevoed tii] [teiov H OExa CLOW, Chou dE PuTE EuParet &c tev 
oxoivoy hexdotav ti) j1eiov i tetoga eg tav | duvatav yav éhaiac éyew ai Sé xa 
LU) PaVU Toi pepUGAOLEVOL Suvatev Nev Eaiag el xev, toi MOAUVOWLOL Toi Cel Eri 
tov Fetéwy évtes xai ai twas xa MWS toi TOMAVGLOL noOEfrwvra and tH 
daLo, SpOoavtes SoxpaEovet xai avavyehiova év ddicn Oaoapevot tay yay | nOT 


TAY TOV Emtywoeiwy. 


[The lessees] shall cultivate [their plots] under the following conditions: 
the one taking the lease of the first plot |. . .] shall plant no less than ten 
skhoinot with vines, and they shall plant no less than four olive trees per 
skhoinos in the land capable of bearing olive trees. If any lessee claims that 
his land is not capable of bearing olive trees, the polianomoi [magistrates 
taking care of public property| successively in charge year by year and any 
other commissioners that the polianomoi should appoint among the body of 
citizens, all of them under oath, shall examine the facts and make a report 
to the public Assembly, having established [the quality of] the land by 
comparison with that of the neighboring lots. (Based on the trans. by 


2. D. Buck) 
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[4] Argolic. Votive inscriptions on a bronze aryballos and on a gold ring. 
Ca. 600-550 BC. (a) DGE 77; Jeftery, 168, no. 3; CEG 363; (b) Tracy 1986, 
1987; Masson 1988; CEG 813; Jeffery 444 A; SEG XXXVI, 3415 Kritzas 2000. 


a. Xadgoddyave pe aveGExe Ouoiv meginahhés @yahpa 


Chalkodamans dedicated me as a splendid offering to the Twin Gods [the 
Dioskouroi?} 


b. Har Fomvidas dvebexe | Oude Aeveokevor Héoar. . - 


Wriknida dedicated [this] to Hera, the white-armed goddess . . . (Trans. J. 
Méndez Dosuna) 


Ho: Fovevida (a woman’s name) w avebexe Kritzas: Ho Fotxvidac; Masson (Ha is 
interpreted as an abbreviated demotic). 


[5] Cretan. Boustrophedon inscription on a bronze mitra. Arkades? Ca. 
500? Jeffery and Morpurgo Davies 1970; SEG XXVI1, 631; Jeffery 468, no. 
14b; Bile 1988, no. 28. Side A, II. 1-10. 


Owi.*EFade Aatakedoat xai fonévooytes nods | ExevowWion co wu meévte Cu" 
Excotac Ooond|y te xai GtérEEY MaAVTOV avtan te xai yee lo xa WOAL TH 
Soyidore Ta TE Buje nai TavOodmuva ” mowimatey Te Kat yvapovedf yy’ mowimaley 
dé | [JO xai prvapovedf ev re SapSorce jyte TH Oujle perjre ravOouwmuva pydéev” 
GO(A)ov ai pu} Lnevoib[lo]v abrov te xai yeveav TOVU, ati wi Exaipor tle xai xfA0UTO 


i} adtos Taevaidvos F yeved 10 FrJovu Go(a)ot Soopt|s elev tv [Vi]Ov oi mies. 


Gods. The Dataleis resolved, and we the city pledged to Spensithios, from the 
tribes five [representatives] from each, subsistence and immunity from all 
taxes to him and to his descendants, so that he be for the city its scribe and 
recorder in public affairs both sacred and secular. No one else is to be scribe 
and recorder for the city in public affairs, neither sacred nor secular, except 
Spensithios himself and his descendants, unless Spensithios himself should 
induce and bid the city, or else the majority of his sons, as many as be adult. 


(Trans. L. H. Jeffery and A. Morpurgo-Davies) 


[6] Rhodian. Decree of the city of Camirus. Camirus. Fourth-third 
centuries. Buck no. 102; /G 12.1, 694; SGDI 418; DGE 281. L1.1-8. 


~ESoEe Kayugetor tag xtoivas tac Kaiotwv tas | év tat vaour wai Tas EV TAL 
aneiowr cevayodpat md00s | xai éyBepew sc TO iegov Tas ’AGavaias ¢ ordhan | 
MOiver yogis Xahuije sErpew dé xai Xadujras > avayeagrperv, at xa 
yortovu. Ed€o8ar dé &vSgas | toeics abtixa para, oitives EmmpednOnoedvtt 
rabltas tas mOdELos Hs TaxLoTS nai &xoSwoevvta | tH xoHCovt Ehayiotov 


MAQAOYELY THY OTAACLY. 
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‘The citizens of Camirus resolved that all the districts of Camirus both those 
on the island [of Rhodes] and on the mainland be inscribed and exhibited to 
the public in Athena’s sanctuary on a stone stele, except for [the island of] 
Chalce. The inhabitants of Chalce shall also be allowed to be inscribed if they 
will. [If so,] they shall appoint three men without delay, who shall deal with 
the affair as quickly as possible and shall order the stele from the one who is 
willing to furnish it at the lowest price. (Trans. J. Méndez Dosuna) 
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8 The Aeolic dialects 


J. MENDEZ DOSUNA 


The Aeolic group has three members: Lesbian, the dialect spoken on 


the island of Lesbos and in a narrow strip along the north-west coast of 


Asia Minor (Aeolis, ‘Troad), Thessalian, and Boeotian. 

For the ancients “Aeolic” was virtually synonymous with Lesbian, 
more specifically with Sappho’s and Alcaeus’ literary Lesbian. But this 
idea is to be rejected. Lesbian was strongly infused with Ionic elements 
(see below). Moreover, the poets borrowed heavily from Homer (see 
also 111.9). Boeotian was influenced by the neighboring western 
dialects. Thessaly must have been the ancestral land of both Lesbians 
and Boeotians, and the Thessalian dialect seems to remain most truly 
Aecolic. 

Compared with the other Greek dialectal groups, Aecolic is remark- 
able for its internal diversity. There can be little doubt that the Aeolic 
dialects developed most of their dialectal features at a relatively late 
date, well after the Lesbians and Boeotians had departed for their his- 
torical sites in the sub-Mycenaean period or in the early Dark Ages (see 
also 11.16, 111.1). I lowever, Garcia Ram6n (1975) may be overstating his 
point that all Acolic features are post-Mycenaean, i.e., that Aeolic split 
from the rest of Greek at a post-Mycenaean date. Aeolic dialects share 
a number of exclusive innovations that can be confidently traced back 
to a Proto-Aeolic contemporary with the Mycenaean tablets, 

As already indicated, Lesbian was the only Aeolic vernacular to 
achieve a real literary status (see also vi1.a.1, V11.A.2). As late as ap 130 
Julia Balbilla,a Roman attendant at the court of Emperor Hadrian, com- 
posed four epigrams in Lesbian, and had them inscribed on the left foot 
and ankle of the Colossus of Memnon in Egypt. Her dialect is demon- 
strably artificial, but it attests to the popularity enjoyed by Lesbian melic 
poetry throughout antiquity. Interestingly, some of the most distinctive 
spellings found in Sappho’s and Alcaeus’ texts as edited by Hellenistic 
scholars (C4 for 84, <DA> for <Z>,maybe rege’ abtwv/Att. meoi avtav) 
made their way into the epigraphical vernacular in the Roman period 
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(first-second centuries ap). But, if Cassio (1986) is right, the dialect of 
this period is not as artificial as is generally supposed. 

Bocotian ~ with an admixture of conventional epic and lyric ele- 
ments ~ was cultivated by Corinna of ‘Tanagra, an author of narrative 
poems on mythical subjects (Fegota; see also vir -A.2). Her chronology 
remains a conundrum for Greek scholars. Some late sources place 
Corinna in the fifth century Bc. But the orthography of the fragments 
preserved in Egyptian papyri is similar to that of the inscriptions of the 
latter part of the third century BC. 

For Athenians, Boeotians were the epitome of coarseness. Under- 
standably, their dialect was a stereotyped object of derision for Attic 
comic poets. Evidence is provided by a few fragments by Eubulus and 
Strattis, and especially by the speech of the Theban merchant in 
Aristophanes’ Acharnians (860-954; see Verbaarschot 1988; Colvin 
1995, 1999). 

During the archaic period, alphabets of the “red” type (® = [ph], 
[k"], X = [ks]) were used in Thessaly and Boeotia. The script used in 
Lesbos and the Aeolis was “blue” (® = [p"], X = [k"], » = [ps]; see also 
11.17). 

The (partly exclusive) features common to the three dialects are not 
many (Garcia Ram6n 1975, 1987; Bliimel 1982, and Brixhe et al. 1985, 
284-303 for a comprehensive survey of recent literature on the Aeolic 
dialects): 


* Labio-velars evolved into labials before front vowels: cf. Thess. 
arxevoatov, Boeot. notaronwatov/Att. (1g00)axotewodtw; Boeot. 
Tlevhepayo/ Att. Tyepcyou; Thess. népine/Att. névte; Thess., Boeot. 
néttaga, Lesh. xéovea (Balbilla, second century AD) or xécovea 
(Hesychius, fifth century aD); Thess. xétgotoc, Boeot. métQatos/ 
Att. tétagtoc. Some data (loanwords?) with unexpected t are sur- 
puising: the connective te is general; the indefinite pronoun is ts in 
Lesbian, Boeotian, and the Thessalian of Thessaliotis and 
Hestiaeotis (Pelasgiotis has xc, which is also irregular: from ou k”%s 

- ob xts?); Lesbian has Gxotewat (Cyme, third century Bc; a loan- 
word from Koine); Boeotian has xévte. 

¢ Syllabic sonorants (especially */r/) tend to develop an o-vowel: 
Lesb. otgdtayog (inscr.), d&xot0¢ (Balbilla), 1640ax0¢ (Alcaeus), 
aupodtmv/Att. oteatyydc, déxatoc, pakaxdc, dpagtetv; Thess. 
Bodxus, méteotoVv, évotov, déxotov/Att. Beayic, tétagtov, évatov, 
déxatov; Boeot. oteotdc, Booyic/Att. oteatéc, Boayuc. 
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Occasionally /i/ > /e/ after /r/: Lesb. Aapoxgéto, teQtos (grammar- 
ians, for *tgétos)/Att. Anpoxgitov, teitoc; Thess. xoevvepev, 
Toéttov, dmedevOegecOEc/Att. xoivew, toitov, dehevOeouodeic; 
Boeot. Atoxgévéc/Att. Avoxeivys. 

Athematic dative plural in -eoot: Lesb. [xon]udteoa, [Pac]Ujeoo, 
nohigoo, mavrecot/Att. yorjaot, Bactkevot, nodeor, maou, Thess. 
yYaroLnevtEesot, YoeyLatecat (also yepLaow, Thessaliotis, fifth century 
BC)/Att. xatotmovot, yorypaou, Boeot. avdgecot, maouovtecot/Att. 
dvdecdor, TAQOTO. 

Perfect participle active in -wv, -ovtog (fem. Thess. -ovoa, Lesb. 
-ovwa., Boeot. -waa): Lesb. yeyovovta, YATECTAXOVIOY, soT&xoLOa/ 
Att. yeyovota, xadeotyxdtwv, EotyXvIav; Thess. éxeotaxovta, 
evornodoperxovtecot/Att. spect xOTG, évorxodopynxoot); Boeot. 
FeFuxovoperovtny, CuteAOeiovtec/Att. MXOVOPYXOTWY, GITEANAVOOTES. 
All other dialects have -cc, -Otos. Both types are secondary. The orig- 
inal formative *-wos, *-wohos still survives in Mycenaean (see also 
111.2; cf. also the Attic feminine -via (< *-usth,). 

A remarkable archaism is the use of the patronymic adjective (well 
attested in Mycenaean and in Homer; see also 111.2): Lesb. 
Médcavypoc TWuveroc/Att. Méhayygocg tov Tli@wvocg; Thess. 
“Aoyutmog  Kahdupovvtetoc,  * EvmeSoxrera  Pirodapeia/Att. 
“Aoyutnos Kakdup@vtoc, “Eptedoxieva Pirodjnov; Boeot. 
*Avuyévetg Nextijos, Nixwy Ywotodtioc/Att. "Avtwyévys Nuxiov, 
Nixwv Swotodtov. In Thessalian and Boeotian the use of the adjec- 
tive yielded to the construction with the genitive of the father’s name 
in the course of the third century Bc. In Lesbian both constructions 
coexist since the earliest inscriptions. 

Possibly (the evidence is relatively late), first plural active -yev: Lesb. 
yahkdooopev (Alcaeus), éxcoxopev, en Ov ]apev (Sappho); Thess. 
éxtvoeiaoupev (third century BC), éxgivvapev (second century BC)/ 
Att. émvorjowpev, exoivapev; Boeot. axédopev, [a]acotetiapey 
(third century BC). 


ee ast 
© ia = ua. 


Thessalian and Lesbian share some features to the exclusion of 


Boeotian. 


¢ Geminate sonorants instead of vowel lengthening in the clusters 


*_Ls-, #Ns-, ¥-sL-, *-sN-, *-In-, *-19-, *-Nj- : Lesb., Thess. otdAAa, 
Zxowva, gpevva/Att. otyrn, éxotva, eyerva; Lesb. oeiavva/Att. 
oekyvyn; Lesh. gun, cyte, pijvvoc, Thess. gupi, Gupeé, pevdc/Att. 
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eipi, Was, wNVvos; Lesb. pOégow/Att. POeiow,; Thess. xoevveev, 
éxoivvapev/Att. xotverv, zxotvapev; cf. also Lesb. vabos (< *vadFos; 
Lac. vaFov = Att. vedv). 

* Athematic forms in the present of contract verbs: Lesb. xaanue 
(Sappho), EVEOYETEVTEDOL, dporoyjpeva/Ton. HAAEW, EVEOYETEOVOL, 
dpodoyeopeva; ‘Thess. (Pelasgiotis, Hestiaeotis) evegyetés, 
OTOATHYEVTOS, nowaveivtovv/ lon. EVEOYETEOV, OTQEATAYEOVTOS, 
xowwvedvtwyv. Long /e:/ in xowaveivtouv is difficult to explain (see 
Morpurgo Davies 1987 for a tentative solution). 

© dv- for av-/Att. aeva-: Lesb. avedexe, Thess. dveeixae/Att. aveOnxe, 
avéeoav. The variant év- is also attested in both dialects. 

© dot for axo. 

¢ The modal particle is xe (xev occurs in literary Lesb., xa in the 


Thessalian of Hestiaeotis). 


It is quite possible that most of these features were present in Proto- 
Aeolic. Boeotian and, in some cases, western Thessalian lost them to 


their Doric analogues. 


Characteristics common to Lesbian and Boeotian are: 


* Non-etymological [-ss-] -oo- in the future and aorist of verb stems 
ending ina short vowel: Lesb. dnd000avtas, xa, EdodTWGAVY (with the 
ending -twoav borrowed from the Koine), Boeot. covvxcdtooavtes. 
Double [-ss-] -oo- is expected only in verb stems ending in -s- or in 
a dental stop: cf. Lesb. ouvtedtooavta, yagisoovtat, Boeot. 
EMITEAEOOWVTL. 

e medc for peta. 


Thessalian and Boeotian agree on the following points: 


¢ Retention of /ti/: Thess. ixatt, Boeot. (F)ixati/Lesb. eixoot. 

« Extension of the athematic infinitive suffix -wev to thematic verbs in 
Bocotian and in Thessalian (Pelasgiotis): Thess. (Pelasg.) bragyxenev, 
noacotpen/Att. INAQXELV, nodartetv; Boeot. magexeHlev, anovnddéuer/ 
Att. napéyewv, axovtiter. 

¢ Third plural endings -vOa (Boeot. -vOn, -vOew in Larissa), -vOo, 
-yOw, and -v61 (in Thessalian only in Larissa) with a 0 borrowed from 
the middle endings -pe0a, -o0e, -o0ov (cf. Garcia Ramén 1993, 
129-30): Thess. Sxdoyover/Dor. txdgyovu; Boeot. SSGEOVAL, 
anodedoav0/Dor. SisaEovtt, Att. dxodeSaxact, Thess. 
énayyéhovveat, PédhovvOerv/Att. Exaryyetovect, PovAwvta; Boeot. 
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BeiAwvOn, totgotevabny/Att. Bovhwvtat, gotodtevvta; Thess. 
eyévovO0/Att. éyévovto; Boeot. aneyodpavoo, éxoeioavOo/Att. 
axeyoapavto, Exoujoavto; évOw, SayudvOw/Att. Zotwy, Cywrowvtwv, 
Note Boeot. avti8evn, xé0wvu (with -vu due to prophylactic dis- 
similation triggered by @ in the verb root?)/Att. dvarwWéaot, ra0Wor. 
yivupou (after the verbs in -vupat) for yiyvoua: Thess. yevbectet, 
yeupévay/Att. yiyvytat, yyvonévyv; Boeot. yivutn, yivovobn/Att. 
ylyvetau, yiyveoOan, 

év + acc.: Thess. év otddaas, Boeot. év ovchav/Att. sig omy. 


Other features of Lesbian are (for details see Hodot 1990): 


Recessive accentuation: cf. NOTA, Paoihkevc, Ledxoc, “AyiAnos, 
Zeiss, etc. /Att. TOTAHLOS, Pactrevc, Aevxdc, "Axrd£éws, Zee. 
Secondary [ns] -vo- and word-final [ns] -vc- evolved into -W0-, -IS-: 
taic legeiats, toic OTEOTAYOK, Yoaparot, deix~Oetc (<EIT> = [ei])/Att. 
tas tegeiac, tods OTEATHYOUS, yocpwar, SeryOeic (<EI> = [e:]). Cf. 
also eixovotos (probably from *-xovotos). 

Secondary long mid-vowels (resulting from contractions) merged 
with primary *2, *6: oeiyny, xvo, dépw/Att. cvoiyew, éxeivov, 
onpov. 

Loss of [i] <t> in primary word-final long diphthongs (fifth-fourth 
centuries BC): 1 Nuaaior, évdetn/Att. t Nvaain, évdéy. Later on 
(third century Bc) [i] <i> is ignored in secondary long diphthongs 
as well: 8édwor, tHYWwor (hardly borrowings from the Koine). 
Consonant + rj (secondary jod) > Consonant + err. Most of the 
examples occur in the Lesbian poets: Meggan (Ale.)/Att. Mou, 
meQoexoroa/Att. neguexovoa. There are also two instances in the 
inscriptions: "Ayeoaviw Hivos (= “Ayouaviou etvoc) (Eresus, late 
fourth century Bc) and nego? adta@v/Att. neoi adtmv (Cyme, first 
century BC). 

The spelling <ZA> for word-internal <Z>, regular in the 
poets, occurs in a late inscription (Cyme, first century ap): 
TECGOVULGGdSeoOat/Att. TEocovonateoOar beside doypatigovtoc, 
GQudtorav/Att. Ggudttoveay. Otherwise the spelling <Z> (once 
<2Z>) ts all but general in the inscriptions. The only exception is 
dixatSeo0a (rather than dtxarCeoOa)/Att. dixateoOar in a third- 
century inscription from an unidentified place in the Aeolis. 

As already indicated, 4 for 514, usual in the poets, fails to occur in 
the inscriptions before the third century AD: Ca tov naidSwv. 
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¢ The infinitive of athematic monosyllabic verb stems (also in 


compound verbs) ends in -yevae : fyrevat, Tagéppevar, Souevar, 
Gépevar/ Att. eivor, dodvan, Ocivat. The present infinitive of contract 
verbs, which otherwise follow the athematic inflection, has a the- 
matic ending: xagxadyy, énaivyy, otepavov, &v/Att. ragaxaneiv, 
éxatvetv, otepavoiv, gv. The type was analogically extended to 
polysyllabic athematic stems: infinitive present extiOny, didwv, 
Opvov, xégvav (?)/Att. ExtwWEvat, Svdovat, Suvivar, xeoavvivar; 
intransitive infinitive aorist MQootav, EmpekiOnv/Att. moootivar, 
éxyteknOivau; infinitive perfect te [0] vaxnv/Att. teOvavan. 


* Imperatives in -vtov, -oOwy (analogical on third secondary -vto?): 


PEQOVTOV, EmtEheoMov/Att. PEQOVIOY, EXYLEAEGOWV. 
* ‘Temporal adverbs in -va: Sta, xéva/Att. Ore, WtE. 


Lesbian evolved in close contact with Tonic (see now Moralejo 
1996). This can be deduced from a number of common isoglosses: 


* Assibilation of w: eixoot, mdc, SxtwxdooL, yodparoy/Att. 
OXTAXOOLOL, YOAPOOL. 

° Lack of h-: xateotaxdvtwv/Att. xabeomndtwy. 

* The vocalism of igoc/Att. ieodc, Dor. iages: Lesh. ionas, iga/Att. 
iegéac, igod. 

* Nominative plural of the definite article oi, ai (but these forms are not 
so significant since they occur in the Thessalian of Pelasgiotis as 
well): oi Baothijes/Att. of Baotdeic. 

* Dative plural in -oun, -ator (toic, taic with “short” endings are 
regular in the article): toic VEorot, tois ROhitavo/Att. toi HEois, Tot 


Tohitatc. 


Thessalian as a whole is characterized by the following phenomena 


(see also Garcia Ramon 1987): 


* Retention of [ns] -vo-: anekevdeoro0evoa, ieoetevovoa/Att. 
anekevdeous@eiou, Koine igoatetovoa. In word-final [ns] -v¢ the 
nasal was lost with no vowel lengthening: dxehevOegeo(éc, tO¢ 
tapiacs/Att. arehevOeoroOeds, tod tayiac. 

* Long mid-vowels (< Proto-Gk. *@ and *6 and contractions) were 
high; so much so that, after the introduction of the Ionic alphabet, 
they were usually spelt <EI> and <OY>: Ovederxe, pei, YOUOG, TODV 
XQELIPOVY, TobV GAAovv/Au. cevéeOyxe, 1}, AHO, TOV YONOiwV, TOV 


Chhov. 
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ao and aw frequently remain uncontracted: "Ogéotao, TMe8oiao, 
nohtdovv/lon. "Ogtotew, Mebohew, xodtéwv. When contracted 
(third century onwards), the outcome is [a:] G: tobv mOALTAY. 
Apocope of prepositions is more widespread than in any other 
dialect: Gv (Sv), maQ, NEO, HAT, NOT, ax, éx, ta: ovyedpey, 
modeEaota, me yevedc, “CT navtoc, &t tol, Ut Tas modo / Att. 
dvayodpat, me0cdeEaoOan, megl yeveds, xath aVvtdS, Exi tov, VO 
Tis WOhEWS. 

Alveolars were geminated by a secondary jod: mOhAtoc, EVVLAUTOV, 
Wdiav (also itdudv), Exxderooudu, EGerxattor lon. mddog, Att. 
EvLAUTOY, lav, EXXANOI, EEAxGoro1. The jod could be absorbed into 
an /r/ or an /s/: x¥QEOV, AQYVEQOK, YUPVAGOAOLELOAVTC, dapoooav/ 
Att. xbotov, Goyvetov, YULVAOLAOYNOAVTC, dynooiay; cf. also 
Toanddr, SeEGc/Att. tovanddr, SEs after the clusters *tr, *ks. 
Unstressed /i/ disappeared in Aaouoaiot > Aaooaiot and in dQuoto- 
> &(a)ot0-: *Actoxocitetc, dotegdc/Att. aguotegas. 

Assimilation in some consonant clusters: oi trokiagyot, 6ttov, TOV 
FSSopov, TOL HdSdor/Att. oi wTOALAEZOL, dytwd, Tov EPSopov, TOV 
6ySdov. 

In some places (Pherae, Larissa, Matropolis, etc.), £4, £0, £0U 
become ta, 10, tov (fourth century BC onwards): Kiucevdges, 010s, 
Krwodapeia, yeviovv/Att. KAeavogos, Gedc, Kreodnpeia, yevov; less 
frequently eo > €v (third century BC) in Larissa, Almiros, Phalanna, 
etc.: Krevpiayou/Kigo-. 

The [i] uelement ceased to be pronounced in long diphthongs (fifth 
century BC onwards): év tay nev drevyicn (cf. Att. év tayeia). The 
outcomes -et (< -ot) in Matropolis (third century Bc) and -ou in 
Cierium (second century BC) are probably due to the influence of 
North-West Greek: Matropolis, ¢v tet Awévy Att. év 1 hyteve = év Ti 
&yood: Cierium, Macexor Acvxiov Teoxtvvat Poupaior (dative sin- 
gular). 

For *dj, *gj the outcome /dd/ occurs ina fifth-century inscription 
from Thetonium: @avaxddev/Att. teavayxatew. Otherwise we 
have <Z> or <ZA>: Zamveos, dxaldétov/Att. Smaléeto. 

A similar variability is observed for the outcomes of ¥H7, *kj, and 
*£°; xoaootpev, héo[o]ov/Att. meattety, HuL0V, but Het0aidc/Att. 
@cooahdc, méttages/Att. téttAQES. 

Nominative plural of the article oi, ai in Pelasgiotis: xot 
ovvSavyvopogot (= xai ot ovvdapvypogot). We lack relevant data for 
the other districts. 
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-&- in the futures and aorists of verbs in -Cw (-d5m): eeyagato, 


papiEapévac/Att. cigyaoato, wngroapevys. 
uct (related to Att. pév) with the meaning of dé. 


Even though the epigraphical material for some districts is rather 


scanty, there is substantial evidence that Thessalian was geographically 


non-uniform: 


In Pelasgiotis (Larissa, Atrax, Crannon, Scotussa) thematic genitives 
have the ending -ovo (later -ot): NoAELoW, TOL [da] por, Prdiaror tot 
Paothetoc/Att. wOAEHOV, TOU Sov, Puviistxov tov Pactréwc; -ov 1s 
regular in Thessaliotis (Cierium, Thetonium) and Hestiaeotis 
(Matropolis): Thessal. Pdovixnd, Bekpaio; Hest. KaAuavdgov. 

The ending of thematic infinitives is -cuev in Pelasgiotis, but 
Thessaliotis has the usual type in -év (-€tv): PEEavaxdddev, Exerv/Att. 
tEavaynacery, Eyer. 

éw verbs are inflected athematically in Pelasgiotis and Hestiaeotis, 
but thematically in Thessaliots: hvhoogovtos, [oteatay |éowtos. 
The demonstrative ve (= ob tos) is found in Pelasgiotis (some forms 
show double inflection): tove, toiveos, TobwvEOUY (cf. Att. tode, 
tovde, Lesb. tavSewv). An avatar of obtoc is found in Hestiaeotis: é¢ 
wrovy, év wrerc/Att. x TOUTOV, év TOVTOLC. 

The indefinite pronoun assumes the form xc in Pelasgiotis (Larissa) 
and Perrhaebia (Phalanna); cf. also duexe/Att. du6tt. The type ts 
occurs in Thessaliotis and Hestiaeotis. The expected outcome *TU 
(see above) is simply unattested. 

<EI> stands for <AI> in  Pelasgiotis (especially in Larissa): 
Epaqiotetr, PEArErTeL, EooeoVewv,  sETELOTELV, dvyodpery/Att. 
Eyrqrotat, Povryntat, Eoecat, neneioOan, Avaryodrpar (according to 
Garcia Ram6n 1993, 125-34, -at > /e:/ + -n borrowed from other 
infinitive endings; del Barrio (1995) thinks that the whole phenom- 
enon depends on analogical leveling). 

The vocalism of Hestiaeotis is bizarre: <EI> for <E> in eivteoot, 
xowavetvtouy/ Att. ovat, ZoLvOVOUVTOY; < A> for expected <EI> (< 
*e) in pa, padépwa/Att. uy, pndéva; <A> for <AI> in 
nodégaota/Att. rgo0déEaoOa; <OY> for <Y> (/u:/) in Zxoveayou 
and, possibly, <Y> for <OY> in wWrovv, totetc/Att. tobtaV, TOUTOLG; 
<E> (and <EI>) for <O> (<O1>) in word-final syllable after alveo- 
lars and /i/ ([j]): tev xavto yoovev, tutets, Mévouves, Katévéoes, 
Sinaotepoeic/Att. TOV mavta YEOvov, TOUTOLG, Mévwvosc, 
Kiéavdooc, dixaotyotoic. 
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° The modal particle is xa in Hestiacotis (xe in Pelasgiotis). 


Owing to its geographical position, Bocotian was largely exposed to 
the influence of western dialects. This is perceptible in the following 
features: 


* tagdc (the vocalism ieg- attested in two inscriptions of the fifth and 
fourth centuries Bc can hardly be attributed to the influence of the 
Koine). 

* Nominative plural toi, tai (later tw, t); Lesb., Thess. (Pelasg.): oi, 
ai. 

* xgatoc/Lesb. ne@tos, Thess. MEOVtOS. 

* Temporal adverbs in -xa: Moxa, toxa/Att. xt, tote. Lesbian has 
-TaL, 

* Local adverbs in -et: adtet (later abti)/Dor. tovtei = Att. évtad0e, 

* Modal particle xa/Att. dv and conditional conjunction ai/Att. ei. But 
unlike in the Doric dialects, the modal particle usually precedes the 
indefinite in conditional clauses: ai x¢ tts/Dor. ai tig xa. 


The idiosyncratic evolution of long vowels in Boeotian to a certain 
extent anticipates some developments of the Koine (Ruipérez 1956; 
Brixhe 1985). Unlike in other Greek regions (e.g., Attica), where stan- 
dard orthography remained conventionally unaltered, Boeotians tried 
to adapt spelling to the successive changes in pronunciation. In all 
probability, early Boeotian had five long vowels: /i: e: a: 9: u:/ and six 
diphthongs: /ei ai oi eu au ou/. Secondary long mid-vowels (resulting 
from first and second compensatory lengthening and contractions) had 
merged with primary *é and *o, 

Monophthongizations altered this picture. The diphthong /ei/ 
evolved into a close long /e:/. A special spelling t (so-called “half-H.” a 
simplified variant of - ‘-H>) occurs in a few incriptions from Thespiae 
(late fifth century BC): Troueévec, “AvttyevFdag/ Att. Tetoutévyg, 
Avttyeveidys (for details Méndez Dosuna 1991-2). By the fifth century 
BC this /e:/ had already merged with /i:/ (spelt <I>): 2updoet > eupaot, 
éxet > éxt. The historical spelling <EI> is rare from ca. 400 onwards. 
Concurrently /ou/ became /u:/viaa stage /o:/ early in the fourth century 
BC. This allowed the spelling <OY > to be extended to /u:/ (see below). 
The spellings <AE>, <OQE> attested in Tanagra and Plataea 
(sixth-fifth centuries BC), indicate that /ai/, /oi/ also tended to monoph- 
thongization: F EQYAEVETOG, THE Adpatou/Att. ri Ajunton Xoegihoc, toe 
KaPigot/Att. r KaBiow. However, the contraction of /ae/ into a new 
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open /e:/ (written <H> ) was completed only some years after the intro- 
duction of the Ionic alphabet: xy, HHvertn, Hi, “ABavijoc, 1H Seaypy/Att. 
xai, paivyata, aii, AOnvaioc, Dor. tai dsoeaxpai. C ‘oncomitantly, the old 
/e:/ was raised to /e:/ (spelt <EI> in the Ionic alphabet): pewwdc, aveio, 
GePijos, aagueivar, eipev, Beihertmm/Att. nvoc, avo, Onfaioc, 
nagausiva; North-West Greek eipev, deintau/Att. evar, Bobdrnta. 
Abbreviated /e:i/ was another input for this new /e:/: cf. subj. éxet/Att. 
&xy vs. ind. &t/Att. Fer. 

Back vowels remain stable. Long /o:/ is spelt <Q>: Bountav, Boa, 
diaoxdhos, moe /Att. Bovdy, didaoxdhouc, noAguov. Both /u/ and 
/u:/ retained their back articulation. All through the fourth century Bc 
the traditional spelling <Y> progressively loses ground to innovative 
<OY > (originally /ou/) as a notation of long /u:/: xovguos, YOOvoIw/ Att. 
xbovog, Xovoiov. <Y> becomes rare after ca. 300. From ca. 250 onwards 
<OY> is used for short /u/ as well (at the same time <Y> begins to rep- 
resent the outcome of /oi/): tobya, Awvovsodage, ovid/ Att. Wyn, 
Atowvoodmeov, viov. There are a few instances with <O> (mostly 
during the fourth century): Sooia/Att. Ovoia. After alveolars [tt dn | 
s] <t 06 vio>, the spelling <IOY> occurs after ca. 200 (<I> probably 
reflects the palatalization of the consonant): tovya, Otovyatéoa, 
dtovvatov, Svwovupa, Tloktovpeiaw, Lovveoic /Att. wyn, Ovyatéoa, 
dvvatov, Svona, Tokupirov, Lbveou. 

The monophthongization of /oi/ was completed in the third 
century Bc. The new spelling <Y> (representing /9:/) is usual ca. 250 
BC.: Fuxiag, éaiduma, dAkug/Att. oixias, émidouta, &Adotc. The chronol- 
ogy is somewhat delayed in the case of the thematic dative singular -ot 
(< -wt, see below): -v appears ca. 250 and is not usual until ca. 200: tot 
dau/Att. tH dim. A new spelling <EI> (representing /e:/) occurs in 
late manumissions from Lebadea, Coronea, and Chaeronea (Méndez 
Dosuna 1988; pace Vottéro 1995, who clings to the idea of an [i:/): 
abvteic, [Flemétav, tei Bethonéver, tH Ai tet Baouret xy tel 
Teepovior/Att. abtoic, oixétyy, T© Povroptve, to Ad to Baothet xai 
tT Toogeovin. 

The long diphthongs [a:i] -cu and [9:i] -cou underwent shortening: 
[a:i] > [ai] > [e:] -cu > -y (fourth century BC), [9:1] > [oi] -ar > -ot 
(fourth century Bc) > [g:] -v (ca. 250): cf. até besides adtot, tot 
da[ywot] (Thebes, ca. 350); Atoviow (Orchomenus, late fourth 
century), and hypercorrect otépvow yadxionr (Corsiae, ca. 380)/Att. 
Avoviow, xahxoi; év Ti] OTGAN, Ev TOL xOLVOL, Tot Taplin, tot Sdyw/Att. ev 
TH OTN, EV TH xowd, tH tapia, tH Siw. However, -n [e:i] > [e:] 
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(cf. mie/Att. xin; fifth century pc) > [e:] (fourth century BC): 
xataoxevacdeier/Att. xataoxevac0i. Vottéro (1995) thinks that -ot 
is an old locative ending. Instances of -t are attributed to external 
influence. 

Other distinctive features of Boeotian (some of them exclusive) 
include: 


° ca, £0, e0 > La, 10, Ww (less frequently in south-western Boeotia: 
Thespiae, Thisbe, Plataea): Fétta, viavioxws, idoag, Mvaovyévoc/ 
Ion. étea, venvioxous, Zovons, Mvnouyeveos; on the real nature of this 
change ([eo] > [eo] > [jo]), ef Méndez Dosuna (1993)- 

© a0, aw, Go, @w remain uncontracted: tapido, modutawv, Aguotohaos, 
Acpopaovtos/Att. tapiov, toto, -hewe, -pa@vtos. Contraction is 
regular only in grammatical words: i.¢., the genitive plural feminine 
of the article (tav dmcoapeQiaoy, tov inodov/Att. TOV UTEQNLEQLOY, 
tv ovo@y) and the conjunction ds (< *§oc/Att. fc). Otherwise it 
is extremely rare: Aguotohac, Lwxheida (< *ZaFo-). 

© Word-internal f occurs in early inscriptions (seventh-sixth centuries 
BC): xaAFov, éxoiFEoe, Fro dSig0c/Att. xahov, éxoinos, “Loodixos. 
Word-initial F- survives until ca. 200 BC: Fégyov, Fixatt, Fuxic, Fidvov/ 
Att. Zoyov, eixoot, oxic, Lov. 

¢ A- (aspiration) is written until ca. 350 BC. 

© Fs, tj), *RM7), and * > tt: Exepagittato, wetTtOS, PUAaTTt, 
Odhutta, méttagec/Att. exepnpioato, WeGos, PuAattet, Oaratta, 
rértaoes; *dj, *gj, *g"7 and “irregular” *j- > (8)S: Aedc, e050, 
dxovuddepev, toanéddac, dawvOr, peddovoc, Svyov, meQidsvya | 
Att. Zevcs, meCoi, axovtitew, toanétys, C@or, peitovoc, Cvyov, 
neoitvya. <Z> may stand for [zd]: Oedtotog = Oedadotos /Att. 
OQddo0t0s. 

° 2& > é0-, &¢ before a consonant (foyovot, tc Oconiac/Att. Exyovor, Ex 
Oeonias) and éoo-, éo¢ before a vowel: éooeinev, fac Ondevtos/Att. 
2Eeivan, €& Onodvtos. 

¢ Nominatives in -a (-@ or old vocatives in -@?): mvOovixa, 
"AnohAwvida. 

¢ Exclusive to Boeotian are hypocoristics in -et (< -1, originally a voc- 
ative), gen. -toc (< -¢0), often with an expressive geminate: Kepadré, 
Keperrdoc, Tyrodret, Ocdder (cf. Att. Odds, -1005). 

¢ Names in -xAsic/Att. -xAfj¢ have a genitive in -xAetog (< *-xAé(F)eos): 
Mevexietoc/Att. Mevexdéouc, other dialects have Mevexhéos. 
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© The inflection of ovtos has invariable ob-: ottw, ottav, ovta/Att. 
TOUTOV, TAVTHY, TAVTA. 

¢ In the perfect -x- fails to occur outside the indicative singular: 
anodedoavOl, neordvtecat, FeF VXOVOPELOVTOY, xa[tape|PAsumoas/ 
Att. axodeSaxa01, TETOMXOOL, MXOVOLNXOTOV, xatapeBAnxviac. 


The influence of North-West Greck is most perceptible in south- 
western Boeotia: a few athematic datives plural in -vc (North-West 
Greek -otg) occur in late inscriptions from ‘Tanagra, Chaeronea, 
Corsiae, and Orchomenus: ys, éyovtuc/Att. agi, E~ovor contrasting 
with normal datives in -eoot. Futures and aorists of verbs in -55w/Att. 
-Cw have -E- in Thespiae and Coronea: éxomEducda, xateoxevate /Att. 
Exopoceda, xateoxedace; elsewhere -tt- (< *-s-) prevails: 


exepacittato/Att. ExEWpyPioato. 


Selected texts 


[1] Lesbian. Decree concerning the return of exiles under King Alexander. 
Mytilene. Soon after 324 BC. Buck, no. 26; /G 12.2,6 and suppl. p. 3: DGE 
620; Tod, no. 201. LI. 33-9. 


ol dygeBevtes divdges PEQOVTOV ini t|[dv dapov, o dé SaLos cexo boas, Cu HE 
Gyntar cuppeony | Poddevéto. 35 fai Sé xe 6 HGpos GynTaLt tet] Spohoytypeva QOS 
Marois ovppéoov|[ta, papioadat nai toig xa]}tehOdvtecor éxi Diva 
nootavos | [6coa xe toi hoistovot pag ]ioOy. ai Sé xé Tt EvSevy TO papionatos, 
| [xeQi tobT 4 xELOLG Zot é]i tat POAC. xvOWVEVTOS SE TH Way io|[patoc bxO 
1H Sapo, obpavta}] tov SGpov Ev TAL ELKOLOTAL TO [LNPVVOS 10 [eda tev Ovotay 
evEacHat] tots HéotoL éxi owmoiar xai evdar}|pMoviae TOV nohitay mavtwv] 
yéveobar tav didrvow ToS xared|[Odvtedor xai TOIS modo0e] év tat OL 
Zovtecor toils d]é tonac t|[oic Sapootoig dnavrac xai] tais igeiats oetyny rfoi]c 


vawors xai | [tov Sapov 1Qds ebXaV ouveA JOnv. 


The commissioners shall submit [the agreements to the Assembly], and, once 
it has heard their report, the Assembly shall decide as it judges it more advan- 
tageous. If the Assembly endorses the agreements reached by the two parties, 
it shall decree for the exiles returning during the prytany of Smithinas what- 
ever it may decree for the others. Should any omission be detected in the 
decree, the final decision concerning these matters shall rest with the council. 
Once the decree is ratified, the whole Assembly shall pray to the gods on the 
twentieth day of the month after the sacrifice that the settlement for the citi- 
zens returning from exile and those who had remained at home may turn out 
for the safety and prosperity of all the citizens. All the public priests and 
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priestesses shall throw open the temples and the people shall meet for prayer. 
(Trans. J. Méndez Dosuna) 


[2] Thessalian (Pelasgiotis). Decree in response to a letter of King Philip V. 
Larissa. Ca. 214 BC. Buck, no. 323 IG 9.2, 517; DGE 590. LI. 15-21. 


TOVEOS YaQ OUvtEAEOBEVTOS xi OUVLEVVaVTOVY Mav] tOUV die Th puravOoouna 
nemetotew GAG te TOAAG TObY XQELOILOVV EooLoDeEW xai EbtOD xui TA KOAL KA | 
tay yovoav péhAov eEeoyacbeioeaVew: Epaqrorer ta Tohiteia. MOMGOEMEV EO 
tovweovy xat ta 6 Paloreds fyoarpe, xai toig xatoméevtecor THO Gye 
Tet6adodv xai tobv cAhovv EAievouv ded0o0ew tav modu telav xai adrois xi 
Zoydvoig xai th houtd Tyua bragyxénev adtois mavra bo0aneg Aao«iotc, 
puras ope voug Excotou noiag xe PéAAeitEr TO pec Yaron tove xTEQ0V 
Elev xan mavtos yodvor xai TOs Tapiag E086|pev dvyednpe ado év OTOAAAS 
AGias Svac. 


Once this plan is implemented and all may remain together thanks to the priv- 
ileges granted, he [sc. King Philip V] is persuaded that there will be many 
other benefits both for himself and for the city [of Larissa], and that the land 
will be exploited to better advantage. The citizens have voted to handle these 
affairs in accordance with what the king wrote in his letter. Full citizenship 
shall be granted to the residents of our city coming from Thessaly and the rest 
of Greece, and they shall enjoy all the other rights pertaining to the citizens of 
Larissa. Each [of the new citizens] shall be able to choose the tribe to which 
he may wish to belong. This decree will be in force for ever more and the treas- 
urers shall give it to be inscribed on two stelae of stone. (Trans. J. Méndez 
Dosuna) 


[3] Thessalian (Thessaliotis). Decree in honor of a Corinthian. Thetonium. 
Fifth century Bc. JG 9.2, 257; DGE 557; Buck, no. 35. 


* Getdvior FSoxav LOtaigodr tot Klogwior xavror xai yéever xati Flouadrtarg xai 
LOEmaow coviPav xeréheuey xévFeoyéetay é|x0igoav nev Taya KEV Cerery fice. ai tc 
Tavdta maopaivor, tly taydv tov éteotdxovte e[EEavaxadev. te yovoia xai te 
" Geybou té& Bekpaio dod opeva toooe ‘Ogéotao Pegexodt!ec hvirogéovtoc 
PDiovixd hvios. 


The Thetonians have granted immunity and exemption from all taxes to 
Sotairos of Corinth, to himself and his descendants, to his slaves, and to his 
property, and bestowed on him the title of benefactor both in war and peace. 
Should anyone contravene [this decision}, the tages [municipal official] in 
charge is to enforce it. [Sotairos] succeeded in recovering the ornaments of 
gold and silver that disappeared from the sanctuary of Delphian [Apollo], 
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when Orestas of Pherecrates, son of Philonikos, was hyloros 
[forest ranger]. (Trans. J. Méndez Dosuna) 


LI. 1-1 Degexodtéc: a nominative in place of the expected genitive 
Peoexoateoc. 


[4] ‘Thessalian (Hestiaeotis). Treaty of the Basaidai 
(Figure 53). Matropolis. Late third century BC. Helly 1970, 
Ll. 1-10. 


Owe Tiyav ’Ayadav. | SuvOeixa Baouidovy tric elvtedot 
tobv neltragobv yeviouv xai tas tayac xowwaveivt[ouv tév 
NAVTA YOOvEV xai abtEis Kai TEL ye°vude ta és THOU yivupevon 
Ha pct Eotov moldéEaota mot tev iootptiay padépva pase 
tayew doiv ov tas ovyyeveiac: ai nat | xc tg Ev THtELS én[pjéven, &xdha0c 
éotov | [a]r tac ovyyeveilac] xai takavtev agyte'[ou] dprétou [r]eic 
OVYYEVEGOL. 


God. Good fortune. Covenant of those among the Basaidai belonging to the 
four clans that participate in the taga [the highest magistracy] in perpetuity, It 
will apply to themselves and to their future descendants. They shall admit 
nobody into equality of privileges. If anyone fails to comply with these provi- 
sions, let him be banished from his kin and pay a fine of a silver talent to his 


kinfolks. (Trans. J. Méndez Dosuna) 


[5] Boeotian. Decree in honor of an Athenian instructor, Thespiae. Ca. 240 
BC. Roesch 1971, 81-8; 1982, 307-54. LI. 10-19. 


*Exewei vopog dati év toi xot|voi Bowwtav tas w6Atc magexepev | Sudaoxdharc 
oltwes OudGEovOL | tude Te maidas xij THs vuevioxwe | to&evepev x1) Gxovnddépev 
5 ay taddeoGy Guvrdzic tac negi | tov nddEpov, x1) LWoteotosg Pro]tipwe 
Emyepeherty tov te maida | x av veavioxwv, bragzewev Swoltoeator to 
Feoyoy nag tas mOMos Ge 2° xa Peery, éxpedonéevor tov te nail[dov x tv 
veavioxwv x dWdoxov|t xabea 6 vonog xtAety: pLoOdv 8° ellpev abtot tH 


Evavtad wéttagas | jvc. 


Since there is a law in the Boeotian Federation that the cities should provide 
teachers capable of instructing both children and young men in using the 
bow and the javelin and in arraying in battle order, and since Sostrotos has 
taken charge of both children and young men eagerly, the job shall be 
Sostratos’ by the city’s will as long as he wishes, and he shall take charge of 
both children and young men and shall instruct them in compliance with the 
law. As payment he shall receive four minae annually. (Trans. J. Méndez 
Dosuna) 
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Figure 53 Treaty of the 


Basaidai. Matropolis, 
Thessaly. Third century BC 
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[6] Boeotian. Manumission. Chaeronea. Ca. 200 BC. Roesch and Fossey 
1978, 126-7, no. 4, Fossey 1991, 121-36, addenda, 137-55; SEG XXvil, 447. LL. 
1-17. 


Os. Tiobyav ayabav. Mvaoryé|vios agxovtos, pewvos “Eouaiw, Me|vexdets 
Awvovoodsaow x Buotrfic] | Mvaowvog avtifevt tay Fidifav] > Ogertav 
Maodévay iagéy ti ’Ao[ te] |pudi TH EA0in, ovvevdoxiovtos a[0] | teis #7) TH OVLA 
Myvdowvos, xague[i]|vacav avoauteic Feta S&xa cw[s] | xa & GvOeorc 
xovowisier et Sé t[i] 10 yo maQ@vt Mevexreis x1) Biot|tic 190 TH MaQuetvy 
adtetc Mag|0évav tov yeyouppevoy 700|vov, nagpervat@ Magdéva ta | txDuma 
Fétta nag Tehiav tv Qovyatéoa Mevexietos, | tav GvOcow rovopéva dra 1[ 0] 


| covvedgiw xat TOV VOHLOV. 


God. Good Fortune. In the archonship of Mnasigeneis, in the month of Dios, 
Menecleis, son of Dionysodoros, and Biottis, daughter of Mnason, consecrate 
Parthena their home-bred slave to Artemis Elithia, with the approval of their 
son Mnason, on condition that she will remain in service with them for aterm 
of ten years till the moment when the consecration goes into effect. Ifanything 
happens to Menecleis and Biottis before Parthena has completed the stipu- 
lated period of her stay, she shall spend the remaining years with ‘Telia, 
Menecleis’ daughter, and she {sc. Telia] shall carry out the consecration 


through the council in compliance with the law. (Trans. J. Méndez Dosuna) 


g The language of Homer 


G. HORROCKS 


Introduction 


The language of all early Greck poetry displays clear dialectal 
affiliations, with each genre exhibiting distinctive “markers” of the 
dialect group to which the spoken and official varieties of its region of 
origin belonged (see also vi1.A.1, VILA .2). At the same time, however, 
such literary dialects were systematically “distanced” from ordinary 
usage by their deliberately non-local character and the incorporation of 
archaizing and other elements of “poetic diction” modeled on the lan- 
guage of the earliest Greek literature of all, the monumental Homeric 
poems. It is the purpose of this chapter to examine the origins and char- 
acter of this influential “epic” dialect in which they were composed. 

In the form in which we have them, the /liad and Odyssey probably 
date from the mid-to-late eighth century Bc, but they are clearly the 
product of oral composition within the context ofa centuries old tradi- 
tion, and were probably even transmitted orally fora period before first 
being written down. Subsequently, because of the overwhelming pres- 
tige which these poems soon acquired, the language of epic poetry 
became a relatively fixed “literary dialect” with enormous influence on 
writers down into the Roman imperial period and beyond. However, 
the manuscript tradition on which modern editions depend goes back 
only to the Alexandrian editors of the second century BC, who applied 
contemporary spelling conventions rather inconsistently in their efforts 
to produce a metrical text on the basis of earlier manuscripts, many of 
which used archaic local alphabets that did not mark word division or 
double consonants, or distinguish between <e> and <> (and some- 
times <et>), or <o> and <w> (and sometimes <ov>). 

In such circumstances, it is clearly futile to try to establish “Homer’s 
text,” but we can employ our knowledge of the early history of Greek, 
supplemented by standard methods of reconstruction and our knowl- 
edge of epic meter (comprising six dactylic/spondaic feet, the fifth 
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overwhelmingly dactylic, and the last truncated: ~ w|- w] - w|- w| 
sz] ~y), to establish at least the general properties of the language of the 
tradition to which, in its final stages, the monumental poet or poets 
belonged (referred to hereafter, in accordance with tradition, as 
Homer). 


The orality of the Homeric poems and its significance 


The clearest mark of any long established oral tradition is the “formu- 
laic® character of its diction (see also vit.a.3), with ready made phrases 
ina range of metrical shapes carefully constructed to facilitate the tasks 
of composition and memorization. Such formula systems are the 
common possession of all poets working in a given tradition, and 
because they are vital to the process of composition, tend to preserve 
many archaic and “foreign” dialectal features because of their metrical 
properties. Thus even though the language of living oral traditions is 
regularly modernized more or less in line with the contemporary ver- 
nacular of the regions where its poets practice their craft, this is rarely 
done at the expense of metrically useful or formulaically established 
forms originating in earlier periods, or in parallel traditions employing 
different dialects, since to do so would fatally undermine the usefulness 
and flexibility of the stock of inherited material. Indeed, so important 
are features of this kind, that they are often artificially extended and 
adapted within the framework of the poetic dialects concerned. 
Consider, for example, the way in which “Homer,” following the prac- 
tice ofa tradition in which initial F [w] was a phonetic reality, sometimes 
operates as if this element were still present, thus permitting hiatus to 
be “overlooked” (and elision or correption avoided), but equally freely 
ignores what was by then a purely etymological element when it is met- 
rically convenient to do so: 


1 (a) F blocks elision: . . .‘*H@aio| tov Favaxtos || (liad 15.214) 
(b)  F ignored: - £08? | (F)oixad’ i{xéoGar|| (Miad 1.19) 


In the case of the Homeric poems, it is clear that the monumental com- 
position took place in Ionic speaking territory (in Asia Minor and its 
offshore islands): cf. the overwhelming presence of diagnostic Ionic 
features (see also 111.3) suchas original *a, > y even after e/t/o (e.g., Bin, 
XHQn, etc.), quantitative metathesis (*-Go > -yo- > -80)-, €.g., gen. sing. 
Tinknuddew), the use of movable -v, etc. But by this time, the tradition 
had also incorporated many Aeolic variants (see also 111.8) that differed 
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in metrical value from their Ionic equivalents: consider, for example, 
forms with labial reflexes of inherited labio-velars (i.e., *kw etc.) before 
front vowels (e.g., niouges beside téooeges), thematic infinitives in -éuev 
(e.g., Gxovépev beside axovewv), and the use of athematic infinitives in 
-név(a) (€.g., Eyrevon beside eivan). Alongside these variants, however, 
there are also large numbers of archaisms, probably going back ulti- 
mately to a prehistoric period in which the full array of dialect divisions 
familiar from the classical period had yet to emerge. These various fea- 
tures of the epic linguistic “amalgam” will now be considered in turn. 


Homeric archaisms 


The decipherment of Linear B in the 1950s showed that many non- 
lonic phenomena previously categorized as “Aeolic” had parallels in 
Mycenaean (i.e., the Greek dialect of the Linear B tablets dating from 
the second half of the second millennium BC; see also 11.15, 111.2). 
Examples, apart from a large stock of shared vocabulary, include: 


2 (a) masculine genitive singulars in -ao (first declension) and -ovo 
(second declension); 
(b) genitive plurals in -awv (first declension/a-stems); 
(c) the “oblique” case ending -@pu. 


These would clearly be of the greatest importance if it could be dem- 
onstrated that the Mycenaean world had a tradition of dactylic poetry 
from which this material had been inherited, and that the elements in 
question came into the Ionian epic specifically from the poetry of the 
communities that produced the Linear B documents rather than from 
some other Bronze Age dialect(s) that might also have shared them. To 
avery large extent, modern research has confirmed both these hypoth- 
eses, by showing (a) that the metrical/formulaic Homeric language has 
preserved a number of extremely ancient features which had already 
disappeared from the prosaic language of the Linear B tablets (most 
notably émests, the separation of preverbs from verbs in what would 
later be inseparable compounds; see also 111.2), and (b) that in the 
Bronze Age, the vernaculars of the whole of southern Greece. reflected 
in a standardized official form as Linear B, probably belonged to a 
single dialect group indirectly ancestral to both Attic-lonic and 
Arcado-Cypriot (see also 111.1, 111.2). Since there appear to be no 
“Doric” elements in the epic (the Dorians at this time probably occu- 
pied the parts of Greece north and west of Bocotia; see also 111.1, 111 9), 
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and the Aeolic dialects are generally acknowledged to be the result of 
post-Mycenaean developments in the “bridge” territories (Thessaly 
and northern Boeotia) lying between the previously Dorian north and 
Mycenaean south (see also 111.8) in the period of confusion and popu- 
lation movement following the breakdown of the Mycenaean civiliza- 
tion, it follows that such archaisms in Homer can only have come from 
a southern Greek poetic tradition already well established in the 


Bronze Age. 


Aeolic and Ionic 


But even if we acknowledge the southern origins of the epic tradition 
during the Bronze Age, we must also allow for the emergence, after ca. 
1200 BC, ofa “proto-Aeolic” branch of this tradition in Thessaly, i.e., in 
territory adjacent to the Mycenaean south where Aeolic had already 
begun to develop, partly under the impact of “southern” linguistic 
influences (see also 111.1, 111.8): note that the Homeric poems contain 
such East Thessalian forms as novi alongside Ionic me6c, and indeed 
that the central character of the [liad is a Thessalian. Thematic material 
inherited from the south was apparently developed and Acolicized as 
the local dialect evolved its own distinctive character. 

This background provides two possible interpretations of the 
Homeric dialect amalgam. On the one hand, the old southern (later 
lonic) and new Acolic traditions may have evolved in parallel, with 
reciprocal diffusion of forms and material continuing throughout the 
Dark Ages (see also 11.16), long after both dialect groups had been 
carried across the Aegean by colonists; the Ionian tradition culminat- 
ing in the Homeric poems would then represent a particularly brilliant 
phase of development which eclipsed its Acolic partner. Alternatively, 
the epic may have thrived in Thessaly and later in Aeolic speaking col- 
onies in the east, while the “southern” tradition quickly died out; this 
Aeolic tradition might then have been Ionicized during the course of 
the Jonian expansion in Asia Minor. 

The competition between those who interpret the Acolic elements 
of the Homeric language as the product of diffusion and those who see 
them as the result of successive historical “phases” goes back into the 
nineteenth century, and has still not been wholly resolved. The key 
question is whether characteristically Ionic features peter out as we 
work back in time, leaving a “gap” between the earliest recoverable 
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Ionic forms and their antecedents in the Bronze Age. Consider first the 


chains of development given in 3: 


3 (a)  *ota-o-pev > om-o-pev (Iliad 15.297) > oté-w-pev (Lad 11.348) 
(b) *va (F)-65 > vy-6g (Iliad 1.476) > ve-og (Iliad 15.423) 


Here we have the interaction of two Ionic innovations vis-a-vis pre- 
historic Greek (and indeed Mycenaean; see also 111.2), namely the 
shift of *@ > n and quantitative metathesis (the latter restricted to ante- 
vocalic shortening in (b) because of paradigmatic pressure to avoid an 
irregular genitive singular ending in -wc); this apparent preservation 
of the full phonological history of Ionic would appear to support 
those who advocate the parallel development of two traditions. But 
before jumping to conclusions, we should also note the counterexam- 


ples in (4): 


4 (a) -Go > *-no > -ew (gen. sing. masculine a-stems) 


(b)  -awv > *-ywv > -ewv (gen. pl. a-stems). 


These seem, contradictorily, to reveal the gap in the phonological 
history of Ionic necessary to support the theory of an Acolic phase fol- 
lowed by an lonic one. 

Clearly the two theories cannot both be correct, and since the latter 
presupposes, rather implausibly, that the Bronze Age tradition of dac- 
tylic poetry disappeared completely throughout the Mycenaean/Ionic 
territories, the diffusionist argument is inherently to be preferred pro- 
vided that the loss of the “old Ionic” forms in (4) alongside their reten- 
tion in (3) can be satisfactorily accounted for. As there would have been 
no reason to retain forms such as -Go/-Gwv alongside the metrically 
equivalent old Ionic forms with -n-, it must therefore be supposed that 
these were in fact replaced by Acolic forms relatively late in the Ionian 
tradition at the time when the local Ionic vernacular was developing 
modern variants of a different metrical value (-ew and -ewv typically 
scan as one heavy syllable). 

In favor of this hypothesis, consider -Go and -Gov within the context 
of the phonological system of early Ionic. Following the early shift of 
*q > y, this dialect lacked the phoneme /a:/ until the simplification of 
consonant clusters like [ns] and the compensatory lengthening of pre- 
ceding vowels, as in first-declension accusative plural *-avg > -ac. This 
change probably took place in the early eighth century, since (a) the 
Persian word Mada is borrowed as Mijéoc, and Medes could hardly 
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have become known to the Greeks before the ninth century, and (b) if 
/a:/ had already existed at that time, the Ionic word would have been 
Madoc (as, for example, in Cypriot). The genitive endings -ao and -aov 
must therefore have been incorporated into the Ionian tradition as met- 
rically necessary replacements for -jo and -ywv sometime after the 
emergence of new long a - during the early eighth century. Prior to that, 
the Ionian bards, in the absence of /a:/ in their own dialect, could only 
have pronounced these endings with a phonetic reflex of the phonolog- 
ically corresponding /e:/, i.e., as -yo and -ywv, and their subsequent 
treatment would not then have been distinguished from that of the 
“native” forms, a patently false hypothesis. 

But if the Lonian tradition could not have incorporated phonetic ele- 
ments assignable to a phoneme /a:/ until the early eighth century, those 
who advocate an earlier Aeolic phase are forced to accept a date for the 
assumed Ionian “takeover” that is far too late to allow for the emergence 
of the Iliad (more or less as we have it) by ca. 750 BC. The only alterna- 
tive Is to accept that the Mycenaean/Ionian tradition was indeed con- 
tinuous, as the diffusionists argue. 


Conclusion 


The balance of evidence is therefore in favor of the hypothesis that the 
language of the Greek epic originated in an oral tradition of dactylic 
poetry that began in southern Greece during the Bronze Age. With the 
collapse of the Mycenaean civilization, this tradition was then devel- 
oped both in the areas which eventually became Ionic speaking and in 
the territories where the Aeolic dialects were emerging. 

These two branches of the tradition preserved many archaisms from 
earlier stages of the tradition (albeit with “artificial” adaptations), and 
also borrowed forms and themes from one another throughout the 
Dark Ages (see also 11.16). Throughout this period, the language of the 
tradition was adapted and modernized through the incorporation of 
forms from the relevant contemporary vernaculars, but earlier forms 
and dialectal variants were also preserved in the interests of metrical 
flexibility in the context ofan oral tradition. 

The final stage of the development of the tradition took place in 
Ionia during the second half of the eighth century BC, culminating in 
the monumental composition of the Iliad and Odyssey. Thereafter, with 
the advent of writing, the tradition declined, and the two “Homeric” 
poems became Panhellenic classics, more or less fixed in form, with the 
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consequence that the meter and mixed dialect in which they had been 
composed evolved into an established literary language that not only 
determined the character of all epic compositions for the future but also 
had a profound effect on the development of notions of what consti- 
tuted an appropriate poetic style for other genres (see also VII.A.1, 
VII.A.2). 
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10 The decline of the ancient dialects 


V. BUBENIK 


Various details of this process may be gleaned from the standard 
manuals of the ancient Greek dialects (Buck 19553 Thumb and Kieckers 
1932; Thumb and Scherer 1959). This problem has also been 
addressed in individual monographs dealing with the history of the 
Greek language (Costas 1936; Hiersche 1970; Palmer [1980] 1995; 
Schmitt 1977). More recently, the overall picture of the decline has been 
presented by Bubenik (1989, 73-174)- 

The “strict” Doric dialects (Laconian, Messenian, Cretan, and 
Cyrenaean; see also 111.7) proved to be the most stubborn in ceding 
their place to Hellenistic Koine. During the third century BC in both 
Laconia and Messenia about one half of all inscriptions were written in 
the regional dialect and the other half in Doric “contaminated” with 
Attic-lonic Koine. Inscriptions in “pure” Koine without any traces of 
the influence of the dialect appeared much later in Messenia than in 
Laconia (cf. Bourguet 1927). In the southern Peloponnese there arose 
no “strict” Doric-based koine comparable to the North-West Koine 
(see below) or the Aegean Doric Koine (see below and 111.7). The low 
correlation coefficient (Coleman 1963, 107) of “strict” Doric dialects 
with Attic and Ionic was obviously one of the main reasons (the corre- 
lation coefficient of Laconian and Attic is 0.34, while that of Aetolian 
and Attic is 0.48, and that of Rhodian and Attic 0.42). The situation in 
Crete was complex, owing to its geography. Thus in the second century 
8c the proportion of dialectal inscriptions is about 50 percent in the 
east, 60 percent in the center and 78 percent in the west. But then one 
observes a steady decline in the use of dialect, and there are virtually no 
dialectal inscriptions after the use of Koine gained momentum in the 
first century AD in all parts of Crete (cf. Kieckers 1910). The prolonged 
use of dialect in Cyrenaica on the north African littoral stands in sharp 
contrast to its early erosion in the southern Peloponnese and Crete. 
While we possess purely Koine inscriptions from the second century 
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Bc in Laconia and from the first century BC in Messenia, in Cyrenaica 
similar documents are dated to the second century AD. 

The richest evidence for the survival of the “middle” Doric dialect 
comes from the island of Rhodes. Here the use of dialect in public 
inscriptions during the entire Hellenistic period (third century Bc to 
the third century Ap) is fairly constant (more than 50 percent of inscrip- 
tions are in the epichoric dialect); the first purely Koine inscriptions 
made their appearance in the Christian era. Elsewhere, in the area of the 
fast Aegean Doric islands, one can ascertain varying degrees of the 
influence of Hellenistic Koine. For instance, it was much weaker in 
Astypalaea than in nearby Thera where a Ptolemaic garrison was sta- 
tioned; and it was very weak in remote islands such as Carpathos and 
Casos. During the last three pre-Christian centuries there gradually 
evolved a regional variety in the area of the South Aegean islands, 
usually called Aegean Doric Koine. Its geographical focus was the 
largest island in that area, Rhodes, which asserted itself as a major 
power in the East Aegean corner of the Hellenistic world. Aegean Doric 
Koine is based on the local “middle” Doric dialects with some of the 
local peculiarities eliminated, and with a strong admixture of forms 
from the advancing Hellenistic Koine (for instance the West Greek 
article tot held its ground in Rhodes until the first century AD; the 
height dissimilation [eo] > [eu] eo > ev in contracted verbs, ¢.g., 
evooxedve, persisted until the first century BC in Rhodes and the first 
century AD in Cos; the Rhodian infinitive in -pew spread to Telos and 
Carpathos (elsewhere -jev or -ev) and persisted in Rhodes until first 
century AD). 

The “mild” Doric dialects spoken in the Saronic Gulf yielded to the 
advancing Hellenistic Koine rather early and quickly (cf. their relatively 
high correlation coefficients with Attic: 0.42 for Corinthian and 0.41 for 
Megarian). From Corinthia there are no dialectal inscriptions from the 
period after the advent of Christianity. 

The survival of the North-West Greek dialects and the rise of the 
North-West Doric Koine can be studied in detail only for the third and 
second centuries AD (cf. Bubenik 1983). The conditioning factor of the 
latter process was the political power that the Aetolian League (ca. 
290-146 BC) exerted over a great deal of continental Greece. We find 
North-West Doric Koine employed in all the decrees of the Aetolian 
League, in western Locris, Phocis, Aenis, Malis, and Phthiotis. This 
variant is essentially a “mild” Doric-based Koine, showing a balanced 
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mixture of Hellenistic and West Greek forms. Its two most salient 
morphological features come from the North-West Greek dialects: the 
preposition év takes the accusative with the meaning of “to”; and the 
dative plural of athematic nouns and participles takes the thematic 
suffix -o1c, e.g. PEEOVTOLC (Vs. PEQOVOL [Attic] or peodvtecot [Aeolic] or 
peoovtacat [Heraclean]). 

The survival of the Phocian dialect of Delphi is a special case. From 
Delphi we possess an unusually rich collection of inscriptions, both 
public (amphictyonic and proxeny decrees) and private (some 1,600 
manumissions), which allow us to study the survival of the old dialect 
and the pace of its koineization during the third and second centuries 
BC (cf. Lejeune 1940 and Riisch 1914). There is considerable evidence 
that the Delphian dialect enjoyed a particular prestige and competed 
well for several centuries with Hellenistic Koine emanating from nearby 
Athens. This state of affairs was a consequence of the activity of the 
Aetolian League, which sought to make Delphian Aetolian counterpart 
of Macedonian Athens. ‘The cultural prestige of Delphi in the 
Hellenistic world of the third century BC is demonstrated by several 
hundred proxeny decrees bestowed on Greeks, Macedonians, and cit- 
izens of cities of Asia Minor, Cyrene, Sidon, Syracuse, and elsewhere. 
These decrees addressed to foreigners kept the local standard until the 
first century ap. On the other hand, the Delphian dialect was not used 
in “supranational” amphictyonic decrees. 

In Achaea the “strict” Doric dialect was subject to the influence of 
“mild” Doric dialects spoken in neighboring Sicyonia and Corinthia. 
During the third and second centuries BC, the local Doric dialects of 
the Peloponnese were replaced in official inscriptions by the Doric 
Koine of the Achaean League (cf. Buck 1900 and 1955). This variant 
was a Doric-based Koine, which did not develop certain extreme fea- 
tures that are typical of Aegean Doric Koine (the height dissimilation 
0 > ev) or of North-West Doric Koine (dative plural -o1g with athe- 
matic nouns, and év = eis). In Achaea itself, this general Doric Koine 
held its ground until the first century BC. Achaean Doric Koine came 
to be used in Arcadia, whose chief cities fell into the hands of the 
Macedonians in 223 nc. Here the penetration of Achaean Doric Koine 
can be traced very easily because it differed considerably from the old 
Arcadian dialect. 

The reception of Koine in regions where the Aeolic dialects used to 
be spoken ~ Boeotia, Thessaly, Lesbos, and the adjacent shore of Asia 
Minor ~ is of particular interest for both linguistic and geographical 
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reasons (cf. Leitzsch 1895). The Aeolic speaking communities proved 
to be quite stubborn in clinging to their old dialects. In Lesbos the 
dialect continued to be used in inscriptions until the first century Ap 
(cf. Hodot 1976). Thessalian inscriptions attest that the dialect was still 
in use in the chancellery of Larissa around 200 BC, when other chan- 
celleries were already using Koine. Attempts at self-assertion in dialect 
could be brought about by the loss of political independence (in 219 
and 214 Philip V of Macedon wrote letters to Larissa in Hellenistic 
Koine but the city responded in the local Thessalian dialect: see 111 .8). 
Constant political tensions between Boeotia and Attica undoubtedly 
increased awareness of linguistic diversity both in Boeotian chanceller- 
ies and in individuals. Here the scarcity of mixed documents 
(Hellenistic inscriptions with some Boeotianisms) may reflect the fact 
that the speakers of Boeotian were less successful in developing koine- 
izing habits than were their counterparts in other regions. (It is obvi- 
ously of some significance that of all the ancient Greek dialects. 
Bocotian had the lowest correlation coefficients with Attic and Tonic.) 

From Cyprus we possess unique evidence of the coexistence of the 
Cypriot dialect and Hellenistic Koine in the texts from Kafizin (south 
of Idalium; sce also 111.4) dated to 225-218 Bc (Mitford 1980). 


Selected texts 


[1] Decree in honor of I. Vaccius Labeo by Cyme. Between 2 Be and ap 19. 
An example of the survival of the Aeolic dialect in Lesbos and adjacent 
Acolis in the first century Bc - first century AD. DGE 647.15-21. 


ta || pév dneoPdoea xai Oéoror xai toi iGGOVEOLOL COLdCOLoav Té¢ te TH Varun 
XATELQMOLOS Tas Te TH xtiota | MEOCGOVUpATIAC Teiwav MAQNTHOATO, Goxéyv 
vopni[Cwv tav xeiow tH NAGVEOS xai tav ebvoay EmtteDelweErmny, taic dé tois 


aya8ou1 tay Gvdowv neeroi] Jong dopevitousa yaoa ouvenévevor Tetras 


He declined the excessive honor, suitable only to gods and demi-gods, of ded- 
icating a temple and naming him founder, thinking it to be enough to have 
observed the judgment and good will of the people, but the honors suitable to 
good men he accepted with gratification. (Trans. C. D. Buck) 


11 Amodern approach to the ancient 


Greek dialects 


C. BRIXHE 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


1 


The tools and methods employed in the modern study of the ancient 
Greek dialects (and in the study of Mycenaean) are still largely based 
on those in use during a period in the history of linguistics which has 
long been left behind, that of the Neogrammarians of the second half of 
the nineteenth century and early twentieth century. I have emphasized 
elsewhere the problems caused by this conservatism, and I have 
expressed my regret that students of the ancient dialects fail to adopt a 
more critical attitude to their methods and objectives. I may refer to this 
point again in passing, but my main intention is that this short chapter 
should point the way ahead for future research, rather than dwelling on 
the past. 

Dialectology involves, as we are all aware, the correlation of linguis- 
tic data with the facts of time and space, which play a crucial role in the 
differentiation of dialects. The Greek which emerges through inscrip- 
tions is no more than a mosaic of different dialects; there is not at this 
point in its evolution any common, standardized language functioning 
as a fixed point of reference (see 11.24, 111-1). In the imaginary of the 
classical scholar the Attic dialect may play the part of such a fixed stan- 
dard, but in fact it is no more than one dialect among others, up until 
the second half of the fifth century BC, at least; it was at this point in ime 
that, having already undergone a degree of intermingling with the lonic 
dialect, Attic began to be used over a broader area and eventually ~ its 
dissemination impelled by Athenian and, later, Macedonian imperial- 
ism ~ became a “common language.” 

These observations apart, the work of the student of Greek dialects 
is essentially the same as that of any other scholar in the dialect field (see 
below 2.3 and 4). If there is some distinctive feature in the work of 
Greek dialectology, it lies only in the nature of the information available 

and the history and environment of the communities being studied. 
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2 The definition of the code 


2.1 The first objective, naturally, is to describe the dialect itself. This 


involves: 


¢ Direct and personal knowledge of the field of study, without 
recourse to the interpretations of other scholars (see for example the 
weakness of wide-ranging syntheses: there is an example in Brixhe 
1990C¢). 

¢ Subjection of received ideas to systematic criticism, even when these 
ideas enjoy the support of the most eminent scholars (the somewhat 
cool reception accorded to ‘Teodorsson and the sympathy aroused 
by Threatte are largely to be explained by the general conservatism 
of the environment). 

© Avoidance ofa priort assumptions from the field of comparative lin- 
guistics (a practice which has tainted some of the literature on 
Mycenaean); there is a risk that such assumptions will vitiate our 


own interpretation. 


2.2 Once he/she has assured himself/herself of the reliability of the 
data, as found in the written evidence (a sound philological back- 
ground is therefore required), the dialectologist will proceed without 
prejudice to analysis of the code which these data reflect, approaching 
itas an object of study in itself and for itself. This analysis must be con- 
ducted using the tools of contemporary linguistics, selecting the 
approach (in general terms more structuralist than generativist) indi- 
cated by the field to be researched and the material available. It is 
not possible here to content oneself with the superficial linguistic 
approach of certain individuals who believe that phonology is no more 
than a modern term for phonetics and who regard linguistics as a form 
of innate knowledge to be laid bare through introspection. The dialec- 
tologist must know what language is and how it functions; he/she must 
be aware that it is a totality of ‘ater-linked and interdependent sub- 
systems. Thus if we ascertain that on the front axis /e/ has a tendency 
to raise to /i/, itis possible that we will encounter the same situation on 
the back axis, where /o/ 1s transformed into /u/ (this is the case in the 
Boeotian dialect, and probably also in the Macedonian, for example; 
see also 111.6, 111.8). In this sense, to approach the language as a struc- 
ture is to arm oneself with a tool not merely descriptive but also 


investigatory. 
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We must not forget, then, that a feature acquires its full significance 
only within the system by which it is produced. We shall proceed to 
carry out synchronic sections as precise as the material permits in order 
to demonstrate the organization, functioning, strengths (balances), and 
weaknesses (imbalances) of the system. Subsequently, confident in the 
knowledge (Martinet 1964) that a system is interrelated with that which 
preceded it, we shall compare the successive synchronic corpuses of 
material (for Attic vocalism see Ruipérez 1956; Mignot 1977; see also 
111.3). 

This approach presupposes an exhaustive description and not, as is 
so commonly the case even today, a focus concentrated entirely on 
identifying changes in the language or deviations from the Attic dialect. 


2.3 [have so far referred tojust one code. However, in our field of study 
there is always a confrontation of at least two codes. 

In the second millennium nc, in the Mycenaean dialect we have both 
a written model, which fixed with the creation of Linear B, and the lan- 
guage of the scribe (Brixhe 1992, 152 ff.; see also 11.15, 111.2). 

In the first millennium Bc the epigraphic evidence does not reach a 
satisfactory level of density until the fifth century (for the Attic dialect, 
for example), the fourth century (for the Acolic dialect of Asia Minor), 
or the third century (for eastern and western Crete). Yet by the fifth 
century the Attic dialect had already been subjected to the influence of 
lonic (cf. Lopez Eire 1993) and, from the point in time where descrip- 
tion becomes possible, most of the dialects had already been per- 
meated by Ionicized Attic, which at this stage is becoming, if it has not 
already become, the Koine (see 1v.6 8). Consequently, phenomena 
which are part of the evolution of the Koine are often scen as dialect fea- 
tures, for example the accusative ’ SmxAijv, the genitive Edxoivy, 
‘AyaOoxdi} in Crete at the end of the Hellenistic period (Bile 1988, 
192-3). All too often, therefore, the study of a dialect is tantamount in 
reality to the study of its decline (see 111.10), the study of an often 
heterogeneous language in which certain local features are resisting 
while others disappear, a language with hybrids and hyperdialectisms 
(for Crete see Brixhe 1993). In the various regions speaking the Doric 
dialect there appears yet another protagonist, a third code, a Doric 
Koine (xowd, a Doric standard; see 111.7, 111.10); this does not usually 
have any particularly striking distinctive features and is characterized 
by the introduction of a common Doric feature in one instance (e.g., 
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replacement, in Crete, of the article oi (ot) by toi; Brixhe 1993, 51) or of 
a local feature in other instances (e.g. the North-West form eioayovtorc 
in Laconia; Brixhe 1996a, 104). 


2.4 Our access to the ancient Greek dialects cannot be achieved 
through direct communication with their speakers, but only through 
written evidence. In other words, once we have overcome the obstacles 
pointed out above, we find ourselves dealing with a written language. 
There can be no doubt that in certain cases this written language has 
only the most tenuous relationship to the spoken language (the case of 
the linguistic diversity of Crete and Laconia at the end of the Hellenistic 
period; Brixhe 1993, 1996a), or represents the artificial revival - for 
symbolic reasons ~ of a dead dialect (see 111.7, 111.10). Yet when the 
written message appears to reflect the linguistic reality, our ultimate 
objective must be the spoken language, since a language does not evolve 
ifit does not function, and does not function if it is not spoken. 

Nevertheless, the codes of written and spoken discourse are separ- 
ate and different: (a) The code of written discourse presupposes some 
contact, however slight, with formal schooling, and evolves more slowly 
than the code of spoken discourse (cf. ddiov instead of ddiyov, a form 
which was certainly widespread in Attica ca. 400 Bc and which does 
not appear in written discourse before the second half of the fourth 
century BC; Brixhe 19g0a, 29); (b) The two codes differ to such an 
extent that we may speak of a real diglossia; (c) Writing is a formalized 
activity, one in which the individual brings all his/her abilities to bear: 
we do not write in the same way as we speak; (d) The school will often 
reintroduce forms which the living language has rejected (cf. in the first 
millennium Bc the instance of the dative case; Brixhe 1992, 149 ff). 
Thus even in the humblest of written messages (graffiti or epitaphs) 
there is constant linguistic interaction between the two codes. But the 
problems do not end here: we know that in languages particular atten- 
tion is paid to morphemes, because of the load of information they 
carry. When we ascertain the survival ofa written form in a certain posi- 
tion, are we looking at a phonetic or simply a graphic phenomenon? 
(See Brixhe 1989; 1992, 134 ff.: examples from Mycenaean and alpha- 
betic writing.) The observations above have by no means exhausted the 
list of factors which may obscure the picture of the language as it was 
really spoken. Difficult or impossible as it must be to attain, the spoken 
language nevertheless remains our permanent objective. 
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3 Environment, history and society 


Until now I have laid all the emphasis on the structure itself of the lan- 
guage and on the internal stabilizing or destabilizing elements which 
favor its stability or evolution. We have seen, however, in 2.3, that there 
are certain external factors capable of influencing the course of the lan- 
guage. They remind us that in accordance with the teaching of Meillet, 
as developed by the American school of (socio)linguists (cf. Labov 1994 
and 2001), language is first and foremost a social object, influenced to a 
great extent by the geographical and human environment, and also by 
the history and structure of the community which speaks it. 


3.1 It would be hard to conceive of a dialectological study which did 
not make use of a map, for often the location and geo-morphology ofa 
particular place play a decisive role. 

How can we hope to make sense of the local vanants of the 
Thessalian dialect (e.g., thematic genitive singular in -ot in one area, 
with the ending -w, from which the [u:] originates, in another), without 
taking account of the geographical division of Thessaly (see also 111.8)? 
How can we understand the mixed character of the Boeotian dialect 
without bearing in mind that Bocotia was the region traversed by all 
those invading the country by land, from antiquity up until 1940 (see 
also 111.8)? No more than we can understand the case of the 
Macedonian dialect (see also 111.6) without reminding ourselves that 
Macedonia lies at the limits of the Greek world, wedged between 
Thessaly, the regions of the north-west and the world of the Thracians 
(see v.2) with what may have remained of the Phrygians (see v.4). We 
cannot deny the role played in the formation of the Pamphyhan dialect 
by the geographical remoteness of the region, the only plain of any 
importance between the south-western extremity of Asia Minor and the 
Cilicia Pedias, on the road leading to Cyprus and the Near East (see 
111.5). Surely no further examples are necessary. 


3.2 Before embarking on any dialectological research it is essential to 


collect all the historical evidence available concerning the region in 
question. In most cases, of course, this evidence will be extremely 
meager. Yet this is another reason why we should not fail to exploit all 
the data at our disposal. 

In certain cases we are compelled to confine ourselves to the 
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evidence unearthed by the archaeologists. Thus the presence of 
Mycenaean cemeteries on the eastern and north-western side of Mt. 
Olympus (Brixhe 1990a, 37) may cast light on the linguistic situation, in 
the second millennium Bc, of the regions which were later to become 
Boeotia and Thessaly. Both these regions may well have formed part of 
the world of the south (the Mycenaean). The work of the archacologists 
permits us to trace the Greek penetration of Cyprus from about 1400 
BC; sporadic at first, later more concentrated, it did not assume the form 
of real colonization until after 1200 BC (see also 11.11, 11.12, 11.13, 111.4). 

Fortunately there are occasions when we are somewhat better 
informed: the history of Laconia from the last quarter of the third 
century BC onwards allows us to understand what lies behind its desta- 
bilization on the linguistic level (Brixhe 1996a, 99 ff.). The fact that the 
area of the Athenian empire was largely inhabited by Tonians explains, 
in combination with the prestige of Ionic prose writing, the penetration 
of the Attic dialect by Ionic during the fifth century Be (see also 
VII.A.2). 

History may also leave its mark on the writing system of a language: 
the Athenian spelling reform of 403 BC, with the consequent partial 
alignment of written form and pronunciation, springs from these con- 
tacts. and also from a desire for social renewal (see also 11.20, 111.4). But 
perhaps the Cypriots, too, the Greeks who enjoyed the most frequent 
contact with the Semitic writing system, might have retained their old 
and not particularly practical syllabic system (see 11.12, 111.4), if they 
had not been anxious to establish an identity which would distinguish 
them from the Phoenicians, with whom their relations were certainly 
not as cordial as they appear to be (Brixhe 1987, 284)? 


3.3 Although in 2.3 I emphasized the complexity of the dialectal reality 
~ in most of its aspects at least — my approach so far has not challenged 
the homogeneity of the dialects. Nevertheless, regardless of the pos- 
sible presence of elements in the population speaking another lan- 
guage, a speech community, however small it may be, is never truly 
homogeneous: age, gender, social standing, geographical origin etc. 
(see Labov 1994, 58) introduce a host of variant forms. “. . . a speech 
community,” says Labov (1972, 158) “cannot be conceived as a group of 
speakers who all use the same forms; it is best defined as a group who 
share the same norms in regard to language.” We can adopt this 
definition, even ifit does not appear to fit certain instances, particularly 
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that of multilingual communities: in this case it would be preferable to 
abandon the concept of “language” and to opt instead for the concept 
of the “social group” (Calvet 1994, 114 ff.). 

In the case of the Ancient Greek dialects it is clearly impossible for 
us to approach every aspect of the spoken language. We have already 
seen that writing is the first obstacle, but there is also a second: We do 
not have at our disposal a full sample of the population, since our 
ancient interlocutors (writers or scribes) were, with rare exceptions, 
adult males who had mastered the art of writing. Therefore our objec- 
tive can only be attained in exceptional circumstances. 

We shall, of course, be borrowing our methods of research from con- 
temporary (socio)linguistics. By putting questions to a representative 
sample of the community, contemporary (socio)linguistics is able to 
identify the linguistic varieties and to assign them a place on the social 
scale. From this process there emerge the “low” variants (which are also 
the most frequent) and the “high.” The researcher examines the variety 
as used by all age groups (apparent ume): if it is encountered more fre- 
quently among adolescents (or young adults) than among their elders, 
then it is in all probability a change in process at that time. Another way 
in which the researcher can identify the nature and prospects of a 
variety is to visit the community at two different moments in time (real 
time) and compare the results of his two surveys. The area where the 
variety will be most evident is that of phonology, which provides the 
clearest indicators in respect of the criteria (age, gender, etc.) we men- 
tioned above. 


3-4 In the case of languages approached exclusively through the 
written medium we cannot even hope to identify such varieties except 
through the “spelling errors” which, in our case, are scattered through- 
out a whole corpus of inscriptions. 

When the number of deviations from the norm becomes statistically 
significant, then at least two questions arise: 


* When did the specific variant really make its appearance in the 
spoken language? Because of the different pace of development of 
the code of written discourse and that of spoken discourse 
(cf. above), it is inevitable that a certain time will intervene between 
the emergence of a variant and its occurrence in the written lan- 
guage. 
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* Is this a change taking place in the language at that particular time? 
Since we are unable to verify the distribution of the variants among 
the different age groups (apparent time, cf. above) we can only 
compare the body of evidence we have with that of the subsequent 
period (real time): if with the passage of time the variant in question 
appears more frequently and then becomes generalized, then it is 
indeed a change under way in the language. Thus through the 
inscriptions and through the language spoken by the non-Greek 
foreigners in the comedies of Aristophanes (cf. above and Appendix 
11.6) we can see that at the end of the fifth century BC in Athens the 
final -x was often not pronounced. We learn from the subsequent 
history of the Greek language that this is a change under way, since, 
with the exception eventually of the proclitics, this phoneme disap- 
pears in this specific position. On the other hand, the same sources 
indicate that, with the same frequency, the final -s also disappears in 
the same context. Nonetheless, we see the frequency of the “error” 
decline during the third century Bc, only to increase again in the 
second century BC before disappearing altogether; the stigma asso- 
ciated with the appearance of a deviation led to its disappearance 
(Brixhe 1988, 128-9). 

In general terms, the phonological history of a language is character- 
ized by the prevalence of low variants, those which appear not at the very 
lowest level of the social pyramid, but at the point which would nowa- 
days correspond to the upper stratum of the “working class” and the 
lower stratum of the “middle classes.” How can we assign a change in the 
ancient language to a particular place on the social ladder? Should our 
criterion be the quality of the monument or the nature of the inscription? 
The difference, however, in the degree to which the rules of spelling are 
observed ~ the difference present in this decree issued by the demos, and 
that epitaph, between a particular katadesmos (see Appendix 11.2) and a 
particular item of graffiti — may reflect not a difference in the spoken lan- 
guage but simply a difference in degree of mastery of the written norm 
possessed by the writer or scribe. Thus only in rare cases are we able to 
draw conclusions of this kind; one such case is that of Athens, where we 
have the comedies of Aristophanes, in which the language of the non- 
Greek foreigners indubitably contains a significant number of popular 
elements, which the foreign slave has learned from his master, and whose 
use is subsequently to prevail. What we see here are variants which have 
originated from below (Brixhe 1988). 
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In our appraisals the criterion of age cannot, of course, be applied 
in any instance, with perhaps one exception, again involving Athens. 
In the last decades of the fifth century Bc(2), the period of Plato’s 
youth, the pupils of the Academy (cf. Balatsos 1991) — boys from the 
affluent classes who had already proceeded beyond the stage where 
they were simply required to reproduce a model text (xaddyeaqia 
“calligraphy”) and enjoyed enough freedom in their writing to use the 
language they spoke in their written compositions — would write ”Aguc 
or Loporhis instead of “Agys or Lopoxijs (see Brixhe 2000). What 
this means is that a popular variant (change from /e:/ to [i(:)]; Brixhe 
1988, 129) had made its way into the language of these young aristo- 
crats. In the Cratylus (414b-d, 437a), at some time around 387 to 385 
BC, Plato describes the letter epszlon as 16 ei: in his language /e:/ 
(which was written <EI>) and even more so /e:/ (<H>) had not yet 
acquired the sound [1]. Was the variant [i(:)] of /e:/, then, occurring 
less frequently at the top of the social pyramid, or had the boys, who 
first came into contact with the slave pedagogue and consequently 
with the low variants, later been “corrected” by their contact with the 
gymnasium and the family? Did the young Plato first employ the pro- 
nunciation [i(:)] before returning to the f[e:] used by the adult 
members of his own social class (cf. Brixhe 1997, 411-12)? What is 
certain is that the version [i(:)] of /e:/ and /e:/ had not yet entered 
general use. 

Since the writers and scribes were all male, the role of gender, like 
the role of age, cannot be evaluated. Once again Plato merely informs 
us (Cratylus 418b-c) that the language of women was more conserva- 
tive than that of men, an observation which does not surprise us in con- 
nection with a society where it was mainly the men who enjoyed 
relations with the world beyond the family. 

Of course, a variant in writing does not necessarily correspond to a 
phonetic variety: thus in the Athens of the late fifth century <EI> is 
beginning to displace <HI> as the dative singular ending in the first 
declension. ‘The new written form begins to prevail in the three last 
decades of the fourth century Bc and becomes the norm during the 
third and the larger part of the second century Bc. Subsequently the 
<HI> is reintroduced and this restoration is evidently not associated 
with a return to the pronunciation [e:i], but with a reform of a purely 
orthographic nature (‘Teodorsson 1974, 189). 
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4 Comparison between the dialects 


The descriptive framework we have just outlined cannot — as we saw ~ 
be fully applied anywhere. It can at most be approached in certain 
exceptional cases, such as the classical Attic dialect, where we are lucky 
to have at our disposal both literary evidence and a wealth of inscrip- 
tions. Yet the framework should remain our ultimate objective. 

It allows us to distinguish dialects taken in isolation, examined both 
synchronically and diachronically, with their internal variations. Yet the 
work of the dialectologist cannot end here, since our discipline is called 
on to make its own contribution to the understanding of the evolution 
and formation of the Greek language as a whole, casting light on the 
process which led to the linguistic situation of the first millennium Bc. 
In other words, itis necessary to compare the dialects in order to assess 


their degree of kinship. 


4.1 Until the decipherment of Linear B (see 11.15) dialectologists 
attempting to reconstruct the linguistic history of Greece had no choice 
but to go back in time, extrapolating backwards from the dialects of the 
first millennium Bc. Nor was this process rendered completely redun- 


dant by the discovery of Mycenaean. 


4.1.1 A short time ago it became clear that not all features have the same 
weight in determining the possible relationship between two dialects 
(Brixhe 1990a, 30; 1991, 263). The common choices are of more impor- 
tance than archaisms and innovations. What is more, in order to apply 
this kind of prioritization, one must be capable of correctly classifying 
the various features: thus for a long time scholars believed that the 
dative singular in -ot in thematic nouns of north-west Greece (see 
111.7), in western Thessalian (see 111.8), in the Boeotian dialect (see 
111.8), in Oropus, in Eretria, in the dialect of Elis and Arcadia, reflected 
the retention of an ancient locative ending (*-ow). Later it was believed 
that it might derive from the shortening of the common ending -«t 
{-o:i], the shortening, in other words, of the first element of the diph- 
thong (Brixhe 1990a, 31-2). But a recent scrutiny of the evidence from 
Bocotia suggests that we should return, at least in the case of this 
dialect, to the first hypothesis (Vottéro 1995, 89-119, conclusions 117). 
The possibility that one will encounter such misleading situations is all 


too real and very frequent. 
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4.1.2 The Mycenaean dialect (see 111.2) is, of course, of substantial 
assistance in the area which concerns us here. But that assistance must 


be welcomed with a certain degree of caution: 


* Mycenaean is, of course, an archaic dialect. [t would be perverse to 
assert the contrary. However, it would be a mistake: (a) to attribute 
to Mycenaean all the archaisms or semi-archaisms which may be 
suggested by ambiguities in the Linear B script (for example, the 
dative plural -o-2, which is generally interpreted as -o¢hi, which cor- 
responds more probably to -o7st; Brixhe 1992, 134-8); (b) to believe 
that in no instance did it arrive irreversibly at a stage more advanced 
than that of the alphabetic dialects: the ending -ti-ri-ja/-ti-ra, for 
feminine nouns denoting the agent is better explained by a pronun- 
ciation [tra] (Brixhe 1990a, 36; 1991, 260; 1996b, 74-82). In short, the 
proper course of Mycenaean is not to turn it into a yardstick against 
which we measure all the dialects. 

¢ We must of course be aware - and indeed are aware — that 
Mycenaean was not the only form of Greek in the second millennium 
Bc, which means that only some of the dialects of the first millen- 
nium BC may be traced back to Mycenaean. 

¢ Scholars have repeatedly expressed surprise that the Mycenaean 
dialect appears to have no direct successor in the first millennium, 
even though its affinities with Arcadian and Cypriot are clear and 
generally acknowledged. The language of the tablets is the language 
of power and cannot be expected to make use of the low variants (cf. 
above) which were to a great extent to prevail after the collapse of the 
palace structures of Mycenaean civilization (Brixhe 1990a, 37-8). 


4.1.3 Like the ancients themselves, and also the philologists of the 
nineteenth century, Hellenists of the present day conceive of the rela- 
tionship between dialects in purely genetic terms. They attempt by 
means of the proto-dialects to find their way back to a “Proto-Greek,” 
tracing a genealogical tree whose point of origin will be the common 
ancestor of all the various dialects. They are thus implicitly projecting 
into the second millennium Bc the linguistic map of the first millen- 
nium, itself by no means absolutely reliable. The reason for this is that 
scholars seem unable to conceive of the process of migration in any 
other way but as the wholesale movement of a people, either into a 
region where they bring about the absolute linguistic displacement of 
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the previous inhabitants, or into a uninhabited region, perhaps one 
without neighboring populations. 

The principle of genetic relationship is, of course, a methodological 
necessity for the comparative linguist; without it he would find himself 
with no option but to renounce any attempt at reconstruction. Equally 
indispensable is the idea of the “common Greek language” at which we 
have arrived, provided only that we think of this language not as one 
which was ever in fact spoken, but as the substratum of all the Greek 
dialects (see also 11.4). 

Nevertheless, as the hypothetical “bridge” we frequently establish 
among the sub-groups or dialects implies, the process of transmission 
does not necessarily follow a direct line from ancestor to descendant: 
the non-assibilation of ¢ before ¢ in the Pamphylian dialect is not a pure 
“archaism”, since the first Greeks ~ Achaeans by descent - who set foot 
in Pamphylia employed the pronunciation [si], while [ti] was a feature 
introduced later by subsequent Greek populations (Brixhe 1ggoa, 34: 
see also 111.5). In general we reject the testimony of the tablets and 
inscribed Mycenaean vessels of Orchomenus and Thebes on the 
grounds that it does not reflect the language of the people, thereby 
rejecting the only non-speculative evidence relating to the linguistic sit- 
uation prevailing in Boeotia in the second millennium Bc. There is no 
doubt that the reasons for this, while never stated explicitly, are asso- 
ciated with the linguistic situation in the classical period (Mycenaean is 
a dialect which transforms [ti] into [si], e.g., dédos7/Sidmor, while in 
classical Boeotian we find [ti], e.g., dt8@1), and also with the fact that 
the hypothesis of a Mycenaean Boeotia would upset the genealogical 
tree. Nevertheless, it is a reasonable assumption that the linguistic situ- 
ation of Boeotia in the Mycenaean period was similar to that of 
Mycenae or Pylos: in these regions the form was [si] and the [si] in the 
Aecolic of Asia might be an “archaism” introduced during the period of 
migration and not to be attributed to the proximity of the Ionians. 

The fact is that alongside the genetic (diachronic) relationship there 
is also the affinity arising from (diachronic or synchronic) osmosis and 
which is the result of contacts (Brixhe 19g0a, 34). We can assess the 
importance of such contacts on the basis of the existence of known local 
phenomena: the raising of the long mid vowels in the region which 
comprises Attica, Boeotia, and Thessaly; * ¢” + j and *k”j became 
t(t) (forms égéttw and xgattw) in a region which comprises Attica, 
Boeotia, and Euboea. The dialects involved in this phenomenon 
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remain completely distinct, which is not the case in all instances: is the 
dialect of the Locri Epizephyrii (southern Italy) a Doric dialect or a 


western dialect influenced by its Doric environment? Is the dialect of 


Achaea Phthiotis Thessalian or North-West? In both these cases there 
were undoubtedly contacts and exchanges of populations. Osmosis 
may take the form of the successive settlement of a region by different 
populations: Boeotian, whose classification has always proved vexing, 
undoubtedly arose from the merging of Doric and pre-Doric popula- 
tions (Mycenaeans who remained in the region; see also 111.8). 
Pamphylian was created through successive Greek contributions 
(Achaean, Doric, and, perhaps, Acolic elements) to the colonial linguis- 
tic environment of Anatolia. 

Our last example reminds us that contacts did not involve only 
Greeks, but may also have affected non-Greek languages, more or less 


well known to us (perhaps Phrygian [see v.4] in the case of 
Macedonian [see 111.6] and the languages of Anatolia in the case of 


Pamphylian [see 111.5]), or which have been identified but not deci- 
phered (Cyprus and Eteocypriot, see 11.13; Crete and Eteocretan, see 
11.14). Many, unfortunately, are completely unknown (what language, 
for example, was spoken originally by the Penestae, the serfs of classi- 
cal Thessaly?). 

It is, therefore, a mistake to persist in the quest for one, single source 
from which all things flow. The Pamphylian dialect does not originate 
elsewhere. Jt evolved in the region where we find it in historical times. 
“Pure” genetic relationship is merely one possible model, certainly not 
the most frequent, since in most instances the two types of relationship 


(genetic and osmotic) are intertwined. 


5 Looking forward 


Finally, the dialectologist must never forget that the ancient Greek 
dialects represent the ancient phase of a language which is still alive 
today. It is, therefore, sometimes useful to cast our eyes forward in time, 
to the Modern Greek dialects. 

Of course we cannot expect to find any continuity between the 
ancient and modern Greek dialects. This is another example which 
teaches us to approach with due caution the model of relationship rep- 
resented by the genealogical tree. None of the modern dialects is 
directly derived from an ancient forebear. 
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The two periods are separated by the Koine (see 1v.6-1v.8), 
although the Koine itself assumed different forms in different places. As 
it gradually expired the ancient dialect was able to transmit to the Koine 
certain features which we find again in the modern dialect. The consis- 
tent appearance of the nasal ending in Modern Cypriot is a survival of 
the Cypriot of classical times (Brixhe 1995; see also 111.4). In Modern 
Pontic the ancient /e:/ (<H>) retained the timbre of ¢ and coincided - 
in its unaccented form ~ with */e/ and */ai/. This must reflect a feature 
of the colonial Ionic of the region. But in all known cases there inter- 
venes the local variant of the Attic-Ionic Koine. According to the best 
hypothesis the Tsakonian dialect is without doubt the successor not of 
ancient Laconian, but of a Laconian variant of the Koine (Brixhe 1996a, 


110; see also 111.7). 
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PART IV 


ANCIENT GREEK: STRUCTURE 
AND CHANGE 


Introduction 


A.-F. CHRISTIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


This section is based on a drastic abstraction, which is, however, 
neither historically nor linguistically arbitrary. Until the fifth century 
Bc the Greek language was a mosaic of dialects, although some of the 
tesserae in this mosaic, the Ionic dialect, for example, stood out, for 
historical reasons, without becoming hegemonic dialects in the sense 
of claiming the role of a Panhellenic means of communication. This 
role would be assumed from the fifth century Bc by the dialect of the 
most powerful city-state in antiquity, Athens. And this role would 
reach its culmination with the emergence from the Attic dialect - or, to 
be more precise, from the Attic-Ionic dialect which was spoken in the 
broader Greek territories — of the koine, or common Greek of the 
Hellenistic period, which was the starting point for Modern Greek. 
The critical parameter in this most important development were the 
conquests of the Macedonians. The Attic dialect, the official linguistic 
tool of the Macedonian aristocracy, was transferred and in the process 
transformed to the whole oecumene (“known world”), producing 
Hellenistic Greek, the great lingua franca of Late Antiquity, which 
competed successfully with Aramaic, the older lingua franca of the 
East. The hegemonic role of the Attic dialect from the fifth century Bc 
on, hegemonic not only in terms of quantity (geographic), but also of 
quality (literature), allows the drastic abstraction which was noted at 
the beginning of this paragraph, the “equating” of Classical Greek with 
the Attic dialect. 

The first chapter (1v.1) describes the phonological system of 
Classical Greek, i-e., the Attic dialect of the fifth and fourth centuries BC. 
This chapter is, of necessity, technical and difficult because ofthe nature 
of the subject matter. For this reason the reader might prefer to begin 
with chapters 1v.2 and 1v.3, then returning to 1v.1. In chapters tv.2 and 
Lv. all the data are presented which concern the question of the pro- 
nunciation of Ancient Greek, especially of the Attic dialect, in the fifth 
and fourth centuries BC: information from ancient grammarians (see 
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also vitt.2), comparisons among the Indo-European languages, 
phonological processes, the forms assumed by loanwords and the evi- 
dence from Modern Greek. Moreover,a complete picture is given, based 
on the arguments developed in 1v.3, of how the phonological system of 
Classical Greek was actually realized. The information provided in 
these two chapters (1v.2 and 1v.3) assists the reader to approach the 
more abstract and technical chapter Iv. 1. 

Chapters 1v.4 and 1v.5 describe the morphology and syntax of 
Classical Greek. Morphology and syntax are closely interdependent, 
for the forms in which words appear are linked to their syntactic func- 
tion (see also 1.2). The nominative, for example, as a declensional form 
of the noun, is linked to its syntactic function as “subject,” while the 
accusative, as another declensional form of the noun, is linked to its 
function as “object.” Syntactic functions are, in essence, the same in all 
languages. The differences lie in the ways in which they are realized. 
Ancient Greek belongs to the category of languages which realize the 


> manner, 1e., with a rich 


basic syntactic functions in a “synthetic’ 
inflectional morphology in the noun and verb systems. These features 
of Ancient Greek, inherited from its Indo-European origins (see 11.1, 
11.4, 111.2), are described analytically through the interconnections of 
syntax and morphology. 

Chapters 1v.6 and iv.8 examine the changes in phonology, 
morphology, and syntax which mark the transition from Classical 
Greek to Hellenistic Koine. The drastic changes which characterize 
this transition are not unrelated ~ indeed quite the opposite is true - to 
the great geographical spread of Greek resulting from the Macedonian 
conquests and its adoption by populations who spoke other languages. 
These were “rapid” changes, then, compared to the earlier phases, and 
drastic ones at that. The general trend which characterizes this period 
and heralds later Greek (see Lv .15) is an increase in the degree of anal- 


yticity, .e., the “transition” from an outstandingly synthetic structural 


model to more analytical structural forms: abandonment of the dual 
number and its replacement with periphrastic expressions; periphras- 
tic expressions of futurity; rendition of case functions by prepositional 
phrases (dative); reduction of infinitival and participial constructions; 
gradual abandonment of the optative; the disappearance of most types 
of perfect and the gradual loss of the distinction between perfect and 
aorist. In a fair number of cases, these changes are interconnected with 
changes in pronunciation. Thus, for example (see 1v.7), the identical 
pronunciation of <e.> and <n> during the Hellenistic period (see 
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1v.6) meant that certain forms of the present indicative and subjunctive 
fell together phonetically, ¢.g., indicative: second person duvets, third 
person Avet; subjunctive: second person ding, third person hin. 

The three chapters that follow (Iv .g,1V.10,1 v.14) illustrate the inter- 
nal variety of the Koine, a reflection of its contact with different lan- 
guages and cultures: Semitic languages (Palestinian Aramaic, Biblical 
Hebrew, Mishnaic Hebrew), Phrygian, etc. (see also Part v). Among the 
variants of the Koine, a particularly prominent place is held by the 
“Judaic,” to the degree it is associated with translations of biblical texts 
into Greek (beginning as early as the third century Bc). These were 
made in order to meet the needs of Greek speaking Jews. The Judaic is 
not of itself a particular, distinctive dialect of the Koine, but rather a 
variant linked principally to the style of the biblical texts (see 1v.10, 
1v.11). Chapters tv.12 and 1v.14 deal with the ancient Greek vocabu- 
lary, the first with common nouns, the second with personal names. 
The Greek lexicon is made up of words of Indo-European origin, loan- 


words, and formations which are peculiar to Greek. Our knowledge of 


the vocabulary of Classical Greek is not balanced, given that the wealth 
of information at our disposal for the Attic dialect is not available for the 
other dialects which were less or not at all hegemonic. In the Hellenistic 
period, for reasons already mentioned, the vocabulary increased enor- 
mously because of contacts with other languages, and, at the same time, 
a significant portion of the older dialectal vocabulary was lost. Chapter 
Iv.14 gives a complete picture of the naming practices used during the 
course of the period covered by this volume and how they are interest- 
ing from an anthropological and linguistic point of view. In chapter 
1v.13, which should be read in conjunction with 1.8, the phenomenon 
of semantic change is presented. This concerns the lexicon and its his- 
torical development for the most part. The fourth section ends with a 
chapter (Iv .15) focusing on the “emergence” of later Greek as a func- 
tion of the changes which took place during the course of the 
Hellenistic period. This “emergence” was to take shape during the 
Middle Ages, with its own special historical features and linguistic 
developments (contacts with Balkan languages, for example). 
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A. MALIKOUTI-DRACHMAN 


TRANSLATED BY PIETRO BORTONE 


1 Introduction 


By Classical Greek we refer primarily to the Attic dialect as spoken 


between the fifth and the mid-fourth centuries Bc. This is the period of 
the cultural, spiritual, and artistic supremacy of Athens (see 11.20), of 


the “center of wisdom” (Plato, Protagoras 337, tot novtaveiov tis 
sogias) with its “beautiful language” (Plato, Cratylus 418, vari 
ovr). 

Phonology - as opposed to phonetics, which is the science that 
describes the sounds of all languages ~ studies the systematic relation- 
ships amongst the sounds of a particular language, and the way in 
which these sounds pattern in the formation of words and sentences at 
a higher, abstract, level. Speech sounds are divided into allophones and 
phonemes (see 1.2) on the basis of their relationship within a language 


system. Allophones are variations, due to the phonetic environment, of 


phonetically similar sounds; phonemes, on the other hand, are abstract 
representations of a phonetically similar group of allophones. 
Phonemes are in a contrastive relationship with one another, and 
enable us to distinguish words. For instance, the two modern Greek 
words yaa ['xora] “land” and toga {'tora] “now” are distinguished 
phonetically by the presence of two different sounds: the velar [x] in 
the former, and the dental [t] in the latter. These sounds, therefore, are 
phonetic realizations of the phonemes /x/ and /t/. On the other hand, 
in the modern Greek words x09 ['xora] and yo [‘gira] “widow,” the 
difference between the velar [x] in the former and the palatal [¢] in 
the latter is an automatic phonetic result of the articulatory influence of 
the two different vowels that follow the phoneme /x/, namely [o] and 
[i]. Consequently, the two sounds [x] and [¢], whose distribution here 
is predictable on the basis of their phonetic environment, are allo- 
phones ~ phonetic variations of the phoneme /x/. 
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Phonemes are differentiated by the presence or absence [+/—]| of 
distinctive features (DFs), which are the phonetic characteristics that 
distinguish their particular articulation. DFs that distinguish the 
phoneme /x/ from /t/ in the examples ['xora] and [‘tora] are, among 
others, the features [+high, +back] in /x/. On the other hand, the dental 
/t/ is marked by the presence of the features [+coronal, anterior]. A pos- 
itive value for the DFs of these phonemes is automatically correlated 
with the lack of the opposite articulatory features. So /x/ is both 
[—coronal, anterior], and /t/ is [~high, — back]. 

The systematic analysis of the sounds of a language can be based 
exclusively on the relationships among them. This is the theoretical 
foundation of the autonomous structuralist phonology. Other theories, 
however (such as Generative Grammar), extend the analysis of speech 
sounds to the study of their relationship with the morphology of 
the language - that is, to the interrelation between phonology and 
morphology, the morphophonology (cf. e.g., a theoretical approach of 
this kind below in 2.1.2). In our analysis of the phonology of Classical 
Attic, we shall refer to both theoretical approaches. 

Apart from the systematic interrelations amongst the sounds ofa lan- 
guage, phonology studies also the phonotactics of a language, which is 
the way in which speech sounds are combined to form the syllables of 
a language. Furthermore, it examines the organization of syllables at 
higher levels for the purpose of accentuation. 

The phonological analysis of the Attic dialect given in this chapter 
will be limited to the word-level phonological system; we will not 
discuss phonological phenomena of coarticulation such as assimila- 
tion, dissimilation, or contraction of vowels, and broader, phrase-level 
phonological phenomena. 

The description is divided into four sections: the vowel system: 
vowels and diphthongs (in 2); the consonant system (in 3); syllabifi- 
cation (in 4); the accentuation system (in 5). For sections 2 and 3, see 
also Iv.3. 

The notation used is as follows: < > indicates graphemes; [ | pho- 
netic transcriptions; / / phonemic representations; V vowels, C conso- 
nants, § syllables, .. syllable boundaries, { } unsyllabifiable segments 
and/or extrametricality; #- word-initial position, -# word-final posi- 


tion, and ,() metrical feet. 
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2 The vowel system: Vowels and diphthongs 


2.1 The vowels 


2.1.1 Glassical analyses The system of vowels found in the Attic 
dialect of the classical period consists of five short and seven long 


vowels: 
Short i e a oO 
Long it e:e: a: 2:0: u: 


This system presents an asymmetry: each of the two short mid 
vowels, /e/ and /o/, has two long counterparts: /e:/, /e:/ and /:/, /o:/. 
Thus, while short vowels can be differentiated by three degrees of artic- 
ulation, long vowels require four. This asymmetry constitutes a criter- 
ion for a general classification of ancient Greek dialects. 

Historically, the long mid vowels /e:/, /o:/ were the result of new 
phonological developments in Greek, such as compensatory lengthen- 
ings and contractions. These new long vowels, in some dialects — espe- 
cially Doric ones (see 111.7) ~ fell together with the preexisting long 
vowels of the system. However, in other dialects, such as Attic-Ionic 
(see 111.3), they differed in quality, so that the short /e/, /o/ corre- 
sponded both to the long close /e:/, /o:/ (represented by the graphemes 
<EI>, <OY>, whence the denomination spurious diphthongs) and to 
the long open /e:/, /9:/ (spelled <H>, <Q>). So the (énter alia) Doric 
nati [paté:r] and ji [emi] < *esmi (with compensatory lengthening) 
corresponded to the Attic xanjo [paté:r] with long open [e:] but sii 
[e:mf] < *esmi with long close [e:]. The difference is attributed to an 
unconditioned raising (a closer pronunciation) of the short /e/, /o/ (cf. 
e.g., Sturtevant 1940; Lejeune 1972; Bartonék 1966), or of the new long 
vowels (Allen 1959, 1987), or is ascribed to phonetically conditioned 
changes (Malikouti-Drachman 1975). 

Synchronically, the question is whether the short mid vowels /e/, /o/ 
correspond phonologically to the long mid close /e:/, /o:/, or to the 
open /e:/, /9:/. 

In the analysis of the DF's of the Attic vowel system, in order to dis- 
tinguish the four degrees of height of the long vowels, the following fea- 
tures are proposed (e.g., Bubenik 1983, 34): [+/— high], [+/— low], 
[+/— front], [+/— round], apart from the prosodic feature [+/— long] 

to differentiate long vowels from short ones. 
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These features are attributed, by extension, also to short vowels, cor- 
relating short /e/ and /o/ with long /e:/ and /o:/, which are both [ —low], 
unlike /e:/ and /9:/, which are [+low]. 


2.1.2 Other theoretical approaches \n the analyses provided by other 
theoretical approaches, where interrelations between phonology and 
morphology are allowed (i.e., in Generative Phonology, cf. 1), it is pro- 
posed that the abstract representation of Attic vowels is symmetrical, 
with only five short ones (/i ¢ a 0 u/) and five matching long ones (/i: e: 
a: o: u:/). The asymmetry found amongst the short /e/, /o/ and the long 
/e:/, /o:/ and /e:/, /9:/ is then attributed to phonological rules (de Haas 
1988, 100; cf. also Sommerstein 1973, 27). 

This analysis is based on the fact that phonological processes - such 
as compensatory lengthening ~ which are, historically, what produced 
the long mid close /e:/, /o:/, have not altered the phonological shape of 
words. Words with the long vowel /e:/, /o:/ in their stem, which would 
require abstract representations with corresponding phonemes, are 
extremely few: 500/.0¢ “slave,” oboaves “sky,” Eeivoc “guest, foreigner” 
(Ionic) and can be classified as exceptions. 

On the other hand, alternations between ¢ ~ e: and between o ~ o:, 
which appear in various morphological formations, indicate that, syn- 
chronically, these historical processes, in the relevant morphological 
environments, are still present in the language. For the so-called first 
compensatory lengthening, consider the alternation ¢ ~ e: in the present 
tense forms éouév [esmén] and eipi [e:mi] < *esamz, with a long close 
{e:], or compare present and aorist stems such as wévw and gyewa 
[éme:na] < *e-men-s-a. For the second compensatory lengthening, 
observe the same ¢ ~ e: and 0 ~ 0: alternations in wHévto¢/ Weis [tithé:s] 
< *ti-thent-s, and d56vt0s/ d50v¢ [odo:s] < *odént-s. 
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A second respect in which this theoretical approach differs from a 
structuralist analysis is that length, as an expression of temporal dura- 
tion, isa prosodic feature; the distinction between long and short vowels, 
therefore, is represented as the difference between one and two tempo- 
ral units. A representation of this kind avoids the problem of the analysis 
of length as monophonemic for vowels (= one single phoneme with the 
feature [+long], cf. 2.1.1) and as biphonemic (sequence of two identical 
consonants) for “double” consonants (cf. 3.4.1). Furthermore, it allows 
a better analysis of the bimoraic nature of long vowels, which is required 
by the accentuation system of the language (cf. 5 on accentuation). 


2.1.3 Morphlogical remnants of historical rules The phonetic system 
of Attic is characterized by two tendencies: a move towards a closer 
pronunciation of long vowels, and the monophthongization of diph- 
thongs (on monophthongization, cf. 2.2). These tendencies are typical 
of Greek in general, and are discernible also in other dialects and in 
other periods in the history of the language. 

After the first compensatory lengthenings (around 1000 Bc) ~ which 
were common to all varieties of Greek but yielded different results 
according to the dialect (see 111) ~ the first historical change in Attic- 
Jonic (see 111.3) occurred in the front vowels. A shift [a:] > [z:] > [e:] 
was completed around the beginning of the eighth century (Bartonék 
1966, 115; for other views, see e.g., Szemerényi [1961] 1968): in Attic- 
Ionic we get yytno [mé:te:r] but in Doric (and elsewhere) jcetyo 
[ma:te:r]. The void left by /a:/ was filled by a new /a:/ resulting from the 
second compensatory lengthening (from ca. ninth century BC): x@oa 
[paisa] < *pansa < *pant-ja. 

In the classical period, these historical changes altered the phono- 
logical shape of most words, e.g., hea [he:méra:] with the long vowel 
/e:/ in lieu of the long /a:/ of the other dialects: céoa [a:méra:]. There 
are nonetheless relics in the morphology which indicate that part of the 
historical processes is preserved in certain morphological environ- 
ments (for a similar analysis, cf. also 2.1.2). For the change of /a:/ into 
/e:/ there are some morphological alternations where short /a/ does not 
alternate with /a:/ but with /e:/; for instance, in -4 verb stems we find 
asymmetric alternations such as totapev/iotmpt and @apév/pnui corre- 
sponding to symmetric ones of short /e/ and long /e:/ (ti®epev/tiOn) 
or of short /o/ and long /a:/ (SiSopev/didwyu). The same asymmetry can 
be observed in augments and reduplications, e.g., 20¢2//0éAjoa/ 
HOeAnxa, Sperd/dpeAnoa/opeAnxa; but, asymmetrically, éeyyéhdo/ 
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Hyyea/ijyyedxa. In Attic, unlike in Ionic, the change of /a:/ into /e:/ did 
not take place after /e/, /i/, and /r/; thus Attic has yeved, oixia, yaoa for 
Ionic yeven, oixin, yon. For synchronic morphological relics and for 
this constraint on the rule, contrast the aorists €gyva < * e-p"an-sa with 
éuiava < *e-mian-s-a, and the genitive yAw@ooys with yweas: one can 
sec the /e:/ for long /a:/, but that /a:/ is retamed after /i/ and /r/. 

Synchronically, the question to ask is what the meaning of these 
alternations is for the phonological system of the language. In particu- 
lar, whether these alternations should be attributed to morphological 
bimorphism of the relevant stem, independently of the phonological 
system, or whether they should be linked, by an abstract process, to the 
phoneme /a/, deriving their phonetic form by means of synchronic 
morphophonological rules similar to the historical ones involved. The 
analysis depends on one’s theoretical approach: a structuralist analy- 
sis would opt for the former solution, whereas other theoretical 
approaches (notably, Generative Grammar) would favor the second 
(cf. e.g., de Haas 1988, 114-17). 


2.1.4 Historical changes and allophonic alternations Besides the his- 
torical changes in the front vowels with their purely morphological 
relics (and the problems of synchronic morphological analysis that they 
pose), the evolution of the vowel system of Attic (and of Ionic, with the 
exception of Euboean), is characterized by new chain shifts of the back 
vowels. The two back, high, round vowels, both the short and the long 
/u/ and /u:/, change into the corresponding front round [y] and [y:], as 
in wyn [tyk*e:], HPoug [h¥ybris], Ovpds [t"y:mds], xdpa [kytma]. The 
diphthong [ou] is monophthongized into [o:], as in obte [6:te] < 

[oute], tovtov [t6:to:] < [touto:]. The long close [o:] (but not the short 
[o]) becomes [u:], as in 2)G000a [elt'ttsa] < elt’ @sa < *elt"onsa < 
*elt"ont-ja (cf. also 2.2.2). These chain shifts in the front and the back 
vowels and their phonemic aetiology have been the object, in particu- 
lar, of structuralist analyses such as those by Lasso de la Vega (1956), 
Ruipérez (1956), and Teodorsson (1974). These shifts took place 
between 700 and 400 BC, but there is no agreement amongst scholars 
about their exact chronology nor about the order in which they 
occurred (cf. the discussion in Bartonék 1966, 110 ff.). 

Synchronically, the question is, again, what their position within the 
Attic phonological system was. For this, we can regard as indicative 
some alternations such as the distribution of the back high vowel /u/ 
(spelled <Y>): it was [y] post-consonantally, but retained its phonetic 
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value as semivowel [w] post-vocalically, forming a diphthong: cf. pevyo 
[p'éwgo:]/€pvyov [ép*ygon]. Such alternations, which are not 
morphological but phonetic, would suggest that the shift from /u/, /u:/ 
to [y], [y:] at this stage was still allophonic, and that their phonemic 
representation should be /u/, /u:/ (cf. also the monophthongization of 
the diphthongs /ei/, /ou/ in 2.2.2). This analysis is further corroborated 
by Bubenik’s observation (1983, 38; cf. also Bartonék 1966, 129) that the 
changes /u/, /u:/ to /y/, /y:/ and /o:/ to /u:/ finally modified the vowel 
system around the end of the fifth century Bc. The post-classical (ca. 
350 BC) Attic (and onic) vowel system proposed by Bubenik, with the 
phonemicization of the changes, presents new systematic asymmetries 
between short and long vowels: 
Short i y e a 0 
Long i: y: ere: a: 0: u: 

With the change of /u/ and /u:/ to /y/ and /y:/ respectively, the short 
vowels of the system come to lack a back high vowel /u/. As for the long 
vowels, with the monophthongization of /ou/ to /o:/ and the change of 
/o:/ to /u:/, the asymmetry found in Classical Attic between the short 
/e/, /o/ and the long /e:/. /o:/ and /e:/, /o/: in the post-classical period 
becomes restricted to front vowels. 


2.2 The diphthongs of Classical Attic 


2.2.1 General observations Short and long vowels are combined with 
the two short high vowels /i///u/ to form diphthongs (see also rv .3): 


Short diphthongs Long diphthongs 


ei ai oi ul €11 az onl 


eu au ou €:u (a:u) (9:u) 


In the short diphthongs, the two vocalic segments are tautosyllabic. 
The first vowel acts as the nucleus of the syllable (cf. 4.1 on 
syllabification), while the second (7/2) takes the consonantal place at 
the coda. As a result, their phonetic value is that of semivowels: [j] and 
[w] respectively. 

The phonological analysis of the long diphthongs, however, is prob- 
lematic ~ both theoretically, since it is not clear whether we should 
allow a syllabic structure to have a trimoraic, “superheavy” rhyme (cf., 
however, 3.4.1 and 4.1), and empirically, since short and long diph- 
thongs do not differ phonetically or in accentuation: cf. yiEacGe/ 


| 
| 
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eb&aobe, nboe/eboe, nixou/ebyov. A plausible analysis, based on a pro- 
posal by Allen (1987, 83-5), is that while short diphthongs are tautosyl- 
labic, the long ones occurring in pre-vocalic position are heterosyllabic. 
Their second element is syllabified into the beginning of the following 
syllable — at the consonantal position in the syllable’s onset. Its pho- 
netic value, therefore, is that of a semivowel [j] or [w], e.g. daiwv as 
opposed to 6d:unv, where the syllabic structure of the former is .rd.o:n. 
and that of the latter is .r@:.jo:n. (cf. also Bubenik 1983, 44-5). This anal- 
ysis applies equally morpheme-internally and at word junctures, and is 
corroborated by epigraphical evidence, such as the lonic ty apeoditm 
for ti Aqooditm (Allen 1987, 85 note 64), with the automatic omission 
of the semivowel [j] of the long diphthong after a vowel with similar 
articulation. However, an analysis of this kind is hard to apply before a 


consonant or an absolute pause, since in this position both elements of 


the long diphthong must be tautosyllabic. 

In general, the main characteristics of the diphthongs are their 
gradual reduction in number and the different behavior they evince in 
pre-vocalic and pre-consonantal position (cf. Allen 1987, 83; Lejeune 
1972, 246). 


2.2.2 Short diphthongs The reduction of short diphthongs was 
brought about by monophthongization — the assimilation of the second 
element to the first, resulting in a long vowel. This tendency is stronger 
in diphthongs in which the two elements are similar in articulation. 
For the Attic of the classical period, it is generally accepted that the 
following short diphthongs had indeed diphthongal pronunciation: 


{ai], [oi], [eu], and [au]. The other diphthongs ~ [ei], [ou], [ui] - in 


which the two elements are articulatorily similar, already show signs of 


monophthongization. The exact timing of their change, and their 
phonological status in the classical period, are still moot points. 

The diphthong [ui], before a consonant, becomes long [u:] already 
prehistorically, by assimilation of the second element to the first: 
iyOv:dtov < *tyOv-tdt0ov. In Attic, the phonetic change of /u/ to /y/ 
caused the two elements of the diphthong to have the same articulatory 
position (front and high); this resulted in an assimilation to a long /y:/ 
not only pre-consonantally but also pre-vocalically: cf. vidg [hy:6s] and 
the perfect participles in -va [y:a] (< via) which are attested from the 
fourth century Bc. 

The monophthongization of the diphthongs [ei]/{ou] and their 
merger with the long mid close monophthongs [e:] /[o:] is said to have 
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occurred between 700 and 500 Bc (according to Bartonék 1966, 77, 
before 650 Bc, while Schwyzer 1959, 233 proposes the sixth or fifth 
century BC). However, as can be seen in Attic inscriptions of the fifth 
century, the diphthongs [ei]/[ou] and the long monophthongs 
[e:]/[0:] were still distinguished by their respective graphemes: <EI> 
vs. <E>,<OY> vs. <O> (Bubenik 1983, 45-6). Cf. TooE15Ov with the 
diphthong [ei], but geo Ev or Eyu with long [e:], just like OYte with the 
diphthong [ou], but tO xowO with long [o:] (Lejeune 1972, 229-30). 


These distinctions in spelling show that the monophthongization of 


these diphthongs had not yet been completed at this stage. 

A further indication of diphthongal value is the fact that in Attic the 
diphthongs [ai oi ei yi] show variant spellings before a vowel (Lupas 
1972, 45-7) with and without semivowels: éxoinoa ~ éxoyou, aii ~ det. 
These diphthongs also show a similar double behavior, as heavy and 
light syllables, in their metrical value. 

These phenomena are attributed to a gemination of the semivowel 
pre-vocalically. According to Allen (1987, $1) this hypothesis would 
explain both the fact that monophthongization took place earlier pre- 
consonantally ~ an environment in which the semivowel is not doubled 

-and the double behavior in the meter. The other interpretation, sug- 
gested by Lupags (1972, 47), is that these spelling alternations show 
resyllabification of the semivowel with the following vowel due to the lack 
ofan initial consonant in the following syllable onset, e.g., eV > ejV. 

However, in the case of the diphthong [yi] ~ [y], the absence of the 
semivowel in the spelling is almost generalized, and it probably indi- 
cates monophthongization. 

The hypothesis of a diphthongal value, which is suggested by 
spelling alternations of pre-vocalic diphthongs with and without their 
semivowel (e.g., iggeva ~ iégea), receives further support from mor- 
phological alternations such as deinw/imov/déhouta, onevdw/ 
onovdy, xehevOoc/axoAov00c. In an abstract analysis, such alterna- 
tions can be attributed phonologically to diphthongal representations: 
/leip-/, /speud-/. According to such an analysis, the monophthongs 
{e:] and [o0:] are pre-consonantal allophones of the diphthongs /e1/ 
and /ou/. 

It must be noted that /u/, when it occurs as a second element of the 
diphthongs /eu/ and /au/, preserves the phonetic value of a [w] and 
hence does not undergo the phonetic change [u] > [y] (cf. also 2.1.4). 


2.2.3 Long diphthongs ‘The reduction of the long diphthongs con- 
sists in a diminution of their time duration, which is accomplished 
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either by a shortening of their first member followed by their merger 
with short diphthongs, or by the loss of the semivowel [jj]. 

Of the long diphthongs, the diphthong [e:i] <HI> of older Attic, 
with the shortening of its first element morpheme-internally, results in 
a short [ei] around the beginning of the fourth century Bc. It then 
evolves into a long close [e:] as in xAnic > xAgic, Anttovoyetv > 
Aettoveyetv. In morphological environments such as endings in abso- 
lute pause, similar shortenings are attested later: e.g., in the dative sin- 
gular Bovhsi or the subjunctive singular eixet; the long diphthong was 
then (second century BC) restored by analogy. 

The changes in the other long diphthongs belong to later periods. 


3 Consonant system 


3.1 The consonant system 


The consonant system of Attic is (cf. Bubenik 1983, 83; ‘Teodorsson 
1974, 87, 303; Lupas 1972, 132; see also 1v.3): 


Stops: ptk,b dg, ph t' kt 
Fricatives: s,h 

Nasals: m,n 

Liquids: |, r 


Of these, the following have allophones: the voiceless /s/ can appear 
as voiced [z], the dental nasal /n/ as velar nasal [n], and the liquid /r/ as 


voiceless [r]. 


3.2 The allophones 


3.2.1 The allophone [2] The only continuant, sibilant phoneme of 


the system is the voiceless /s/; before a voiced consonant, it undergoes 
voicing assimilation and takes the voiced, allophonic, form [z]. The 
allophonic pronunciation is indicated by forms such as “A@ijvate < 
* AOnvas + dé, Oboate < *Oveac + dé, with the grapheme <Z> which, 
in Classical Attic appears to be used to indicate the cluster [zd]. 

The allophonic pronunciation of /s/ as voiced before a voiced con- 
sonant is suggested also by later inscriptions (fourth century) that spell 
it <Z>: avafpatuovo, which earlier appeared with <2>. These 
spellings attest both that the phoneme /s/ had as allophone the voiced 
sibilant [z], and that the phonetic value of the grapheme <Z> had 
changed from [zd] to [z] (Allen 1987, 45-6; Ruiygh 1984, 37, 76). 
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3.2.2 The “agma” The dental nasal /n/ before the velars /k g k"/ 
undergoes assimilations and becomes a velar nasal [yn], the so-called 
aya. which fifth-century Attic represented by <I> (Sturtevant 1940, 
64), as in Gyxvoa, &yyoc, éyyvc. 

Moreover, it has been suggested that the spelling <[M> likewise 
represents a velar nasal, as allophone of the velar stops /k g k*/, before 
a labial nasal /m/, at least at morpheme junctures: thus, while we have 
xp and deay within a morpheme, we get 1héxw/mexdeypévos (< 
*ne-mhex-pevoc) and c&yw/tyyat. A similar allophonic value is attrib- 
uted also to the voiced velar followed by a dental nasal in the sequence 
<PN>, as in yiyvopot and yyvaoxw (Sturtevant 1940, 64-5; Allen 1987, 
33-5). The assumption of such allophones as velars, however, remains 
controversial (Lejeune 1972, 78-9, 146; Lupas 1972, 20-2; Bubenik 
1983, 79-80). 


3.2.3 The voiceless [ty] “The phoneme /r/, had a voiceless word-initial 
allophone ~ a relic ofits historical origin in this position from the cluster 
#*sr > hr: GéFw, OOF Oc, OUTOS < *sreu-. 

Similarly, in the sequence [rr] the second element is allophonically a 
voiceless [1], while the first is voiced (cf. also the other geminate aspirated 
consonants in 3.4.4). The double [ry] is found word-medially and after 
short vowels (notably the augment): Zo6eov, £o0evoa, F6NV; or in com- 
pounds: G0(o)oaivovtcu; also after articles: t4 oojpata (Allen 1987, 44) 
and at word junctures: otéwata ooupoig (Threatte 1980, vol. 1, 519). 

It is likely that the liquid /r/, just like /1/, also took on an allophonic 
voiceless pronunciation after the aspirated consonants /p" t" k*/. This 
conjecture is backed up by statements by grammarians, and by later 
Latin transliterations such as Crhysippus, Clhoe (Lejeune 1972, 144; 
Allen 1987, 43). 


3.3 The aspiration /h/ The peculiar phonological behavior of /h/ 


presents some problems for a phonological analysis (see also 1v.3). 
Phonetically, /h/ occurs word-initially before a vowel: éxowat /eiouny 
[he:péme:n] < *e-hepome:n, although in compounds it can remain at 
the beginning of the second element: ethogxos. Furthermore, its pres- 
ence does not prevent phonological processes, such as crasis: to 
hysatiov > Soysdtwov [t"oimation], or elision: té6gutxo¢ [tétrippos] < 
*tetoa + hutxos or resyllabification (cf. 4.2 on syllabification). For this 
reason, scholars such as Brandenstein (1954, 100), and Bartonék (1966, 
176) deny any consonantal value to A, attributing the phonetic feature 
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[voiceless] to the initial vowel of the word (cf. also its classification as 
“prosody” by Aristotle and the grammarians). However, others (e.¢., 
Lupas 1972; Teodorsson 1974; Bubenik 1983; Allen 1987) have claimed 
the opposite, namely that /h/ does have consonantal value. 

An analysis within a different theoretical framework (Steriade 1982, 
154; and comparable analyses can be found in Sommerstein 1973, 11 and 
in de Haas 1988, 103) appears to combine the two opposite views: h is 
represented only by the laryngeal features [+ aspirate, +voiceless] 
without, however, a consonantal position. The features of /h/ - unlike 
in the prehistoric phase of Greek (see 11.4) when it is affixed to the 
beginning of a word: iegdc [hierés] < *seros - are attached to the first 
segment (vowel or consonant) of the syllable of the morpheme to which 
it belongs. So in &xopcu [h-Eépomai] the features [+aspirate, + voiceless] 
are attached to the vowel /e/, for it is the first segment of the first syl- 
lable; however, in té.00ut.x0¢ [té.t"rip.pos] < *té.t9a.-h-ut.xoc they go 
onto the consonant /t/, as it is the first consonant that (after the deletion 
of the vowel /a/) constitutes the beginning of a new syllable: 
té.to["]im.stog > té.1["]out.moc. 

It must be noted that all word-initial occurrences of /u/ are accom- 
panied by aspiration: b@aivw, botegoc. The universality of this phe- 
nomenon in Attic indicates that this process is automatic and therefore 


phonetic. 


3.4 Double consonants 


3.4.1 Representaion of double consonants The consonants of the 


system (except /h/) ~ especially the voiceless /p tk p" t" k* s/ and the 
voiced /m n] r/ according to Bubenik (1983, 84) - are also found as gem- 
inates (see also 1v.3). Double consonants are preserved within a word 
intervocalically, even after a long vowel: yi@tta (for Ionic yAwooa), 
Aja. They are simplified word-initially: 6¢w (observe their reappear- 
ance in compounds or with the augment — that is, intervocalically: 
&6eov) and before or after a consonant: xdot [p&si] < mav-ou < *navo-or 
< *xavt-ou, ovotédhw < *ovo-otehhw < *ovv-otehAw but oboottosg < 
*ovy-ottog. This behavior is connected to their heterosyllabic 
syllabification - that is, with the fact that one of their elements 
syllabifies into the coda ofa syllable, and the other into the onset of the 
following one (cf. also 4.2): t.10¢, O.0%.%0, OVA.AE-YO. 

In structuralist analyses, the distinction between double and single 
consonants is indicated phonologically by two identical phonemes, 
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such as /pp/, /tt/, etc. (biphonemically, cf. e.g. Lupas 1972, 114; Bubenik 
1983, 34, 83); this is in contrast with the representation of long vowels 
(2.1.1), which are indicated by the DF [Hong], and therefore monopho- 
nemically. In analyses within different theoretical frameworks (such as 
generative phonology) the distinction between double and single con- 
sonants, just like the length of vowel (cf. 2.1.2) is treated as a difference 
between one and two time units, so that double consonants and long 
vowels are represented in the same fashion. In this way, both the need 
to mark long vowels as bimoraic (imposed by their accentuation) and 
the need to mark double consonants as two time-units (required by 
their syllabification) is satisfied. 


3-4.2 The double [tt/ <w> A particular characteristic of Attic (see 
111.3) ~ in common with Boeotian (111.8), whence it was probably bor- 
rowed ~ is the double /tt/ <tt>, corresponding to a double /ss/ <oo> 
in Ionic and other dialects: 0Giatta, aodttw for Ionic Gdiacoa, 
xoaoow. This feature of Attic is used in comedy, while in tragedy and 
in prose writing until Thucydides (Bubenik 1983, 84) it is avoided, 
under Tonic influence, in favor of the non-dialectal oo. 

A structuralist analysis attributes the alternation /ss ~ tt/ to a partic- 
ular archiphoneme TT, whereas an analysis within a different theoret- 
ical framework (Steriade 1982, 271) interprets the double tv as the result 
of a phonetic law that turns /ss/ into [tt] in similar environments. 

The analysis is based on the observation that synchronic relics of the 
historical laws that produced double /tt/ in Attic can still be found in 
morphological instances where a stem ending in a voiceless consonant 

- especially dental (¢, ¢’) and velar (4, #") - is joined to a suffix begin- 
ning in an abstract semivowel /j/: cf. e.g. present formations such as 
znovttm < *xnovx- + 7 + -w (cf. xjovx-) for Ionic etc. xjovoow, or 


égettw < *eget- + 7 + -w (cf. oétys) for Ionic etc. gogo. 


3:4.3 The double /rr/<o9> Peculiar to Attic is also the double /rr/ 
<go> instead of the cluster r + s found in the other dialects: Attic Geen, 
2x000N, OdoQ0¢ appear in Tonic and elsewhere as Gooyny, x600n, DdQGos. 
The cluster r + s, however, is preserved across morpheme boundaries: 
OrTOQ-OL, x4DaQ-o1c, Eomag-oar, as well as in compounds: bxée-co@os. 
The use of /rr/ gg (just as the dialectal feature /tt/ tt) is avoided in 
tragedy and in prose writing before Thucydides, although the stylistic 
distinctions, in this case, are not strict (Allen 1987, 45; Lupas 1972, 38). 
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3.4.4. Double aspirates and clusters of aspirates For the orthographi- 
cal representation of double aspirate consonants, the graphemes used 
are those for a voiceless stop followed by an aspirate consonant: <TT® 
TO KX>, as in Lane, ‘ArGic, Baxyos. These spellings indicate that 
the first element of the double consonant is dissimilated, by a phonetic 
rule that removes the aspiration feature. 

Unlike sequences of homorganic aspirates, clusters of different aspi- 
rates are represented by the graphemes used for the corresponding 
single aspirates: ¢y096¢, pOdvoc. For this reason, determining their 
phonetic value presents some problems. Some scholars such as Allen 
(1987, 26-7) maintain that they were indeed pronounced as two succes- 
sive aspirates, as their spelling suggests; in support of this, examples 
from other languages such as Armenian are cited (cf. also Steriade 1982, 
240-1). Others, however, such as Lejeune (1972, 54, 69, 71) and Lupas 
(1972, 17, 31), raise doubts. In their analysis, the difference between the 
two cases (geminate aspirates and clusters of different aspirates) is not 
in aspiration, but in the fact that, in the heterorganic cluster the first 
consonant is more lenis — which explains its different spelling. 
According to this interpretation, the loss of the aspiration feature is 


seen as the result of a phonetic change. 


4 Syllabification 


4.1 Structure of the syllable 


A sequence of consonants and vowels is organized into a higher pro- 
sodic unit, the syllable (S). Theories about the shape of the syllable and 
the ways in which syllabification works vary. In a hierarchical syllable 
structure, the syllabic constituents are: the onset (O), which can consist 
of one or more consonants, or be empty; and the rhyme (R), with two 
subconstituents: the nucleus (N), the necessary part of the syllable, 
usually consisting of a vowel, and the coda (C), the non-vocalic part, 
usually a consonant or a semivowel, which closes the syllable: 


S 
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In languages that distinguish short and long vowels, such as Ancient 
Greek, a syllable with a long vowel (V:) in the rhyme, and therefore 
“long by nature” (i.e., heavy by virtue of containing a long vowel), can 
be equivalent to a syllable that has a rhyme with a short vowel + a con- 
sonant in the coda (VC) and is therefore “long by position” (i.e., heavy 
by virtue of being closed): V: = VC. In both cases, the quantity, or the 
weight, of the syllable is of two morae (cf. in 5 accentuation and its met- 
rical value). On the other hand, the presence or lack of a consonant in 
the onset of a syllable is irrelevant for its distinction of quantity: cf. 
ote6.qicg and 6.gu¢ where the first syllable is light in both forms, despite 
the difference in their structure. The first word has at least two conso- 
nants in its onset (for the status of s in a syllable, cf. 4.2.3), while the 
second has none. Compensatory lengthening is also indicative of the 
different behavior exhibited by consonants at the onset of a syllable. 
The loss of a consonant in the coda of a syllable is compensated with 
the lengthening of another segment (vowel or consonant): *es.mz > eipi 
[e:.mf] or éu.pi [em.mf] in Acolic (see 111.8). On the other hand, the 
loss of a consonant in the onset ofa syllable does not cause compensa- 
tory lengthening, because the consonant in this position has no quan- 
titative value: *wot.kos > ol.xos, *ne.wos > vé.og (for this theory, cf. 
Hayes 1989). It is worth noting that, unlike other languages, Attic and 
Ancient Greek in general allows a long vowel + consonant, which is a 
“superheavy” syllable: oxijx.toov, péona.0e (cf. also 3.4.1 but also 
2.2.1). 


4.2 Syllabification of Attic 


The main general rules for syllabification in Attic are as follows: since 
the standard syllable type is Consonant + Vowel (CV), in a VCV 
sequence the consonant forms the onset ofa new syllable: V.CV: d.oa, 
xa.ta&. Double consonants between vowels (VC,C,V) are heterosyl- 


labic: in.moc, GA.k0¢, and /h/ is not counted for the purpose of 


syllabification (cf. also 3.3 and 3.4.1). The problem of syllabification, 
then, is epitomized by instances of clusters of two or more different 
consonants occurring between vowels: VC,C,V or VC,C,C,(C,)V, 
and of consonantal clusters at the beginning or at the end of a word. 


4.2.1 Syllabification of VC,C,V clusters Of the various available 


sources of information on syllabification in Attic (statements by gram- 


| 
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marians, syllabic divisions in inscriptions, rhythmic rules of the lan- 
guage), the most important is thought to be the meter (see vi1.a.6). 
Since the basis of the meter is the quantity — that is, the weight — ofa syl- 
lable and not its accentuation (cf. 5.1), what the meter tells us about the 
temporal equivalence of syllables “long by nature” and “long by posi- 
tion” also shows how consonantal clusters syllabified. A characteristic 
example is afforded by the behavior of voiceless stops + m, a, 1, r and 
of voiced stops + r (cf. Allen 1973, 211-13, 217-19). In tragedy (see 
vi1.A.4), they may render the previous syllable either heavy (following 
Homeric use) or light; they are therefore either heterosyllabic or tautos- 
yllabic: vex.odc¢ ~ ve.xodc. However, in comedy (see v11.4.5), which is 
regarded as a better representation of spoken usage, they are usually 
tautosyllabic with the previous syllable short: ve.xgo¢ (what 1s known 
as correptio attica). The other bi-consonantal clusters lengthen the pre- 
ceding syllable, and they are therefore heterosyllabic: Gy-.véc. 

The tautosyllabic status of some clusters, indicated by the meter, is 
confirmed by certain grammatical phenomena, such as reduplication. 
The perfect tense of verbs that begin in a consonant presents two kinds 
of reduplication: the repetition of the initial consonant of the stem + the 
vowel ¢ (Ce-), or the plain vowel e: yeapa — yéyoapa but onzigw — 
Zonagza. The distribution of these two formations appears to depend 
on the syllabification of the initial consonant of the verb stem. Ifthe first 
consonant of the stem belongs to the onset of the syllable, as in the case 
of the #y- of the cluster #yo0- of yeu, it is reduplicated. If, on the other 
hand, it does not belong to the onset, which is the case with the initial 
#o- in #ox- (cf. 4.2.3 on the syllabification of initial #0- + stop), the con- 
sonant is not reduplicated (cf. Steriade 1982 and Marantz 1982 on the 


theoretical analysis of reduplication). This allomorphic distribution of 


reduplication marks, without exception, clusters of voiceless conso- 
nants + liquid U/ 7: mAéxw — nésthe(o) xa, TOEPH ~ TETEOPA. 

Meter and reduplication lead us to the following generalization 
about syllabification: at the onset of a syllable, the consonants that are 
tautosyllabic are those with the greatest difference in their sonority 
status, namely clusters of voiceless stops + nasal or liquids: p/p‘, ¢/f, 
k{ki + mn, l/r (the labial p/p"/b before m are assimilated to mm: 
AcAeymiar < *e-Aewt-ea). Voiced stops b, d, g + rare also tautosyllabic, 
whereas 6, ¢ + | waver between tautosyllabic and heterosyllabic behav- 
ior. Clusters of voiced stops + nasals do not appear to be tautosyllabic. 


In summary: 
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p;p" lyr —/n (p, p®, (b) + m are assimilated) 
pe lr m/n 

k, k* lr m/n 

b,d,¢ —r - 

b,-.g 1? 


These restrictions on syllabification allow only two tautosyllabic 
consonants at the onset of a syllable. The remaining clusters of two 
consonants are heterosyllabic (on their syllabification, cf. 4.2.2): con- 
sider the reduplication with the sole vowel e in verb stems with hetero- 
syllabic initial clusters: yAvpouon/eyAuppcn, ywooitw/eyvoouca, just 
like xteivw/ixtova, ataiw/éxtoma. A few verbs with heterosyllabic 
initial clusters are attested in both forms: xt@par/Extmpar~nextypar, 
nintw/éentwxa~nétntwxa. According to one theory (Steriade 1982), 
forms with reduplicated initial consonant could be explained as relies 
of the syllabification system of Mycenaean (see 111.2), in which such 
clusters were allowed to be tautosyllabic (but cf. also Devine and 
Stephens 1994). 


4.2.2 Syllabification of more than two consonants In instances of 


clusters of three or more consonants occurring between vowels 
(VC,C,C,(C,)V), when the last two consonants (C,C,) can form a 
complex onset, the first consonant (C,) becomes automatically the 
coda of the preceding syllable, e.g., 0.xi)t.t90v [s.ké:p.tron], 24.0905 
{ek'.t'r6s]. For the other cases, it is proposed that their syllabification 
follows a scale of sonority which is the reverse of the one determining 
the onset (cf. Allen 1973; Steriade 1982; discussion in Devine and 
Stephens 1994, 42-3); cf. for example, the clusters -rk-, -lp- in coda: 
GQx.t0¢, t.ehs.toc; with the clusters kr-, pl- in the onset: xoi.vw, thE.«. 
The restrictions allow two consonants in the coda of the syllable (as in 
the onset): 0¢x.to0v, xcyut.toa. Thus, within a word, clusters of up to 
only four consonants are allowed. Consonants that do not conform to 
the permitted syllabification are lost as unsyllabifiable: cf. the loss of 
C, in C\C, sequences: *xe-xopd-xa > *xe.xo.uw{S}.na > xe.x0.p%e 
(on the failed syllabification of the stop /d/ <8> in coda position, cf. 
the end of the word), just as of C, in C,C,C, sequences: *e-ota)-obat 
> *eo.tah.{o}.0a > gordrOa, *né-nepn-par > *né.nep.{u}.por > 
TUE. ITELL. LLL, 
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4.2.3 The beginning and the end of the word — Word-initial consonants 
whose position in the sonority hierarchy rules out their syllabification 
in onset position, syllabify with a special “extrasyllabic” position. This 
explains why they are not lost: o.xeb.n, 1.te.06v. The extrasyllabic 
position is evident also in the way the word behaves metrically. Within 
a sentence, consonants in this position can forma syllable with the coda 
of the last syllable of the preceding word, thus rendering it heavy: 
TA. OXEV.N > TA G.KEU.N. 

The consonants that are allowed at the end of a word are s, 2, r (1, m 
are not) and they also constitute the coda ofa syllable: dd.00c., Mu.jujy., 
xa.t9. Stem-final stops k/é are lost as unsyllabifiable: *yc.da.{xt} > 
ya.da. As it seems, stops are not allowed in coda position unless they 
are attached to the following consonant - that is allowed in this syllabic 
position — by an assimilation process (cf. Steriade 1982 with examples 
also from other languages): Go.ma.yos. ~ do.magé. (-ks < -gs), .0a.Bos. ~ 
a.oay. (-ps < -bs), just like xd.ha.x05 — x6..08. (-ks), x0.vw.m0¢. 
x@.vonp. (-ps) with only apparent assimilation. In the same way one 
explains word-final clusters of three consonants: o@g&, optyé, zoe up. In 
these examples, the first consonant (r, 2, m) forms a syllable normally 
in the coda. The following stop consonant (&, p), through its (actual or 
apparent) assimilation to the final s#, which is permissible word-finally, 
also takes the same position. 


5 Accentuation system 


5.1 Accent and pitch 


The accentuation system of Attic is a combination of stress and pitch 
accents (see also 1v.3, Appendix 1.1). Their arrangement is regulated 
by two constituents of the final syllable of a word: the structure of the 


rhyme (which regulates the placement of stress), and the structure of 


the nucleus (which regulates the rendition of pitch). Stress accent is 
subordinated to pitch accent. This is apparent in the meter: the struc- 
ture of a metric foot is based on the alternation of heavy and light syl- 
lables - not on the position of the stress accent; observe in the Homeric 
example below (Allen 1973, 261) that the stressed syllables are in the 
metrically weak positions of the dactylic hexameter: 


Tov & axa | petBope | voc reQ008 | pn wddaz | Hxb¢ A | yAAEUC: (liad 1.84) 


= uv - VV = UYU an, oan -uVUu VU a ee 
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5.2 Word-accentuation 


Every word has an accent - is orthotonic — with the exception of pro- 
clitics and enclitics, such as the personal or indefinite pronouns jiov, 
oot, ttc, indefinite adverbs such as xo, the verbal present tense forms 
ep, prt, etc. The placement of the accent is restricted to the last three 
syllables of a word, which is also where accentuation rules apply. 

One analysis in metrical theory (Steriade 1988) suggests that the 
placement of the accent in paroxytone and proparoxytone words 
(the so-called “recessive” accent) is predictable and is regulated by the 
quantity of the final syllable of a word (that is, of the ultima). The 
paroxytone and oxytone accentuation of words that have accented 
morphemes (such as mato-id-a, oix-iox-0¢, TATE-1x-0¢, he-hv-xds), and 
of words stressed before their ending (6806-c, iaxb-c, Baotheb-c), consti- 
tute exceptions. 

This analysis is based on the assumption that the only final syllables 
with rhyme that are quantitatively equitemporal and relevant to accent 
placement are those with long V (with or without C), such as 
v.00@.s0v, [-po:], av.0em.2ev. [-po:n], and those with short V + two 
Cy like Kastado§ [-doks]. Other final syllables with short V (ctv.6em.se 
{[-pe]) or short V + C (av.6Q@.20¢ [-pos]) are “extrametrical,” in the 
sense that they play no role in the process of accent placement. 

The position of the accent is determined on the basis of a disyllabic 
metrical foot [F] of trochaic type (that is, whose first syllable is strong 
and whose second syllable is weak). ‘This trochee schema is applied to 
the final syllables of a word, with the exception of extrametrical syl- 
lables. This explains, for instance, the accentuation of compounds such 
as: 

A. nohb-vaos, mo1mAd-peovos, where the rhyme of the final syllable is 
Vowel + Consonant (V+C), and the accent is on the antepenultimate. 
In this case, the final syllable is discounted for the purpose of accent 
placement, and the trochee is formed with the two preceding syllables: 
nO,(Avva){os}, tovt,.(Ad@w){voc}. Hence the proparoxytone accentua- 
tion. 

These examples can be contrasted with the paroxytone accentua- 
tion of other compounds, e.g.: 

B. mohv-nidaE, mowmtAd-O1E, moAv-GvOgak, where the rhyme of 
the final syllable is Vowel + Consonant + Consonant (VCC), and 
MOAVIVEYOV, TomMAoLSEgav, PUroE~vwv with a long vowel in the 
nucleus of the last syllable (V:) (Steriade 1988, 274). In this latter case 
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(B), final syllables with rhymes VC(C) and V:(C) take part in the con- 
struction of the metrical foot: x0hv,(zida&), noAv,(bgywv). Hence the 
paroxytone accent. 

Forms such as 16hem@¢ are only apparent exceptions. They nor- 
mally derive from earlier forms (moAnoc) by quantitative metathesis: 
[pdle:os] > [péleo:s]. (For a different analysis of the position of the 
accent, based on metrical and autosegmental theory simultaneously, 
cf. Sauzet 1989; but cf. also Devine and Stephens 1994, 152 ff.). 


5.3 Melodic accentuation 


Melodic accentuation is an arrangement of a melodic curve, consisting 
of the rising and falling curve (*) of the voice, with an acute accent in 
the raising part, and a grave in the falling part. The carriers of the 
melodic curve are the morae of the vowels. The vowel mora which is 
the carrier of an acute accent constitutes also the accent of the word. 
The other vocalic morae carry a grave. 

A melodic curve can be realized on the morae of a single syllable, 
provided that this has a long vowel, as a circumflex: cf. 5@gov [d53ron]}. 
However, it can also be realized between the vocalic morae of two syl- 
lables, with the rising part (acute) on the final mora of the vowel of the 
first syllable and the falling part (grave) on the first mora of the follow- 
ing syllable: 5Hewv [dosr3on]. The quantity of the vowel in the first syl- 
lable is then irrelevant: oixwv is accented like éyav. 

It is worth noting that the circumflex is particularly characteristic of 
Attic; cf. Doric accentuations such as yuvaixec for Attic yuvatxes. 

Unlike accent (whose position is dictated by the quantity of the 
rhyme), what is important for the rendition of the rising part of melody 
in the vocalic mora that carries it is the quantity of the nucleus of the 
last syllable of the word. 

The restriction to this is that no more than one final vocalic mora can 
follow the melodic curve (Allen 1987, 124). Consequently, when the 
nucleus of the last syllable has two morae (a long vowel), the rising part 
of the melody must be rendered on the second (or on the only) mora of 
the preceding syllable (the penultimate): deivev [deépndoan], toAguwv 
[polémdon], while the falling phase is realized on the first mora of the 
long vowel of the last syllable. Thus only one short mora ~ the second 
mora of the long vowel of the last syllable - follows the melodic curve. 

However, when the last syllable has only one mora (a short vowel), 
the phonetic realization of the melodic curve depends on the quantity 
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of the preceding syllable (the penultimate), because the single mora of 


the short final syllable satisfies the restriction. If the penultimate is long, 
both parts of the melodic curve can be realized on its two morae, as a 
circumflex. If, on the other hand, it is short, the two vocalic morae 
required for the realization of the melodic curve are split over the avail- 
able pre-final syllables: cf. y@eos [kSdros] but 26Aeuos [pdlémos]. 
The melodic accentuation of a final syllable as circumflex or acute 
does not follow the same rules, but is largely dictated by the morphol- 
ogy: cf. nominative muy}, routs, but genitive singular and plural 


pvyijs/puyav, momtod/xomtov. 


2 The pronunciation of Ancient Greek: 
Evidence and hypotheses 


E. B. PETROUNIAS 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


We cannot have any direct knowledge of the pronunciation of Ancient 
Greek and must therefore resort to hypotheses and inductive reasoning 
in reconstructing it, evaluating at the same time the evidence available 
to us. The more data that can be combined to confirm a hypothesis, the 
greater the certainty that it is correct. 


The basic sources of information related to the pronunciation of 


Ancient Greek are: direct statements, the alphabet, comparisons with 
genetically related languages and among the dialects of Ancient Greek, 
mutual loans from contacts with other languages, internal reconstruc- 
tion, onomatopoeic words, meter, general phonological theory, and the 


pronunciation of Modern Greek. 


1 Direct or “external” evidence is provided by the grammarians of the 
Hellenistic period and later by Roman grammarians. Plato, for 
example, in the Cratylus (426e) describes the consonant r as follows: 
EMEA. . . THY yAMttav Ev TOUT HxLOTA LEVOVOCLY, LLGALOTE OF GELOLEVTY 
(“he observed . . . that in this [the consonant] the tongue was not at all 
still, but vibrated very much”). This is the reason for mentioning in 
tv.3 that the tongue perhaps vibrated more in the production of the [r] 
in antiquity than it does in Modern Greek. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
in his De compositione verborum (14.56) describes the consonant x as 
follows: “it is said with the tongue rising to the palate, near the 
pharynx” (éyetar pév tig yRooons ceviotapéevyg MEdC TOV ObOAVOV 
éyyic tod Paovyyos). In other words, the rear of the tongue was raised 
towards the soft palate (velum). It follows that the palatal [c], as in the 
modern Greek word exei [e'ci] “there,” had not yet developed, because 
such an articulation would not have been described as being close to the 
pharynx. So the word in the example would have been pronounced 
with a velar [k]. Evidence can also be found elsewhere for the manner 
in which “the ancients” pronounced certain sounds. 

There is also negative evidence, such as when a grammarian recom- 
mends that something should be said in one way rather than another. 
From the very fact that a prescription is issued, we may conclude that 
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the linguistic form which is being condemned must have been at least 
fairly common at the time when the grammarian in question was 
writing. These directives, however, are more common in relation to the 
lexicon and grammatical forms. 

The direct information also includes grammatical terms, which were 
created for the most part during the Hellenistic period. In certain 
circumstances, even when the terminology is impressionistic rather 
than strictly scientific, it may still permit us to guess the actual situation. 
Such a case is the use of the related terms aspiration and aspirated con- 
sonants in reference to the consonants [h] and [p" t" k*]. 

Unfortunately, such information is scanty and often unclear. In some 
cases it also shows a lack ofa proper understanding of phonetic data, such 
as when the voiced consonants [b d g] are called middle, that is “between” 
the two groups of smooth, 1.e.,plain,and aspirated. In reference to the tes- 
timony from Dionysius of Halicarnassus mentioned previously, it should 
be noted that his observation is not very accurate, since the pharynx is a 
good deal lower than the velum. It may be treated as relatively correct, 
however, because the velum is back and therefore, ona vertical axis, closer 
to the pharynx. It should also be noted that modern articulatory phonet- 
ics distinguishes between the hard (forward) and soft (back) palate, 
i.e., between the main palate and the velum. In antiquity, however, sucha 
distinction was not made, so that the evidence must be weighed on the 
basis of the explicitly mentioned proximity to the pharynx. 

External evidence, in addition to direct observations by writers on 
grammar and music, is also provided by examples of musical notation, 
which have been found for the most part on inscriptions (see Appendix 
11.10). 


2 Asubstantial element on which to base hypotheses about the pronun- 
ciation of Ancient Greek is the alphabet itself. In order to meet the par- 
ticular needs of their language, the ancient Greeks drastically revised the 
idea behind the syllabic, or rather consonantal, Semitic script (see 11.17, 
11.18) and created a phonemic (i.e., alphabetic) script, in which each 
letter represents a phoneme, whether consonant or vowel, and where 
every phoneme is always written with the same letter in accordance with 
the principle of binniqueness (one symbol, one sound; cf. 11.6, 11.17, 
11.18). Since this system of writing was actually being created then for 
the first time, there was naturally a high degree of correlation between 
sound and symbol. Of course, with the passage of time and by the 
Hellenistic period which came afterwards, this situation inevitably 
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changed, since the pronunciation of all languages changes and it is not 
easy to make constant changes in the spelling as well. 

The principle of biuniqueness was not applied absolutely consis- 
tently, as can be seen from the tables of correspondences between pho- 
nemes and letters which are provided in 1v.3. Besides, the alphabet was 
created and developed in an empirical manner and was not exactly the 
same in all the regions where Greek was spoken (see 11.17, 11.18). 
Moreover, a number of cities also introduced spelling reforms. But it 
would still be true to say that, up to the classical period, the Greek 
alphabet was more faithful to pronunciation than most alphabets of 
modern European languages. These alphabets often represent earlier 
stages of such languages and may also be based on an alphabetic system 
designed for a different language, notably that of Ancient Greek, as it 
was modified to “write” Latin. 

Recognition of the high degree of consistency in the ancient script 
enables the drawing of both a “direct” and an “inverse” conclusion. 
The “inverse” one is that the pronunciation of Ancient Greek differed 
substantially from that of Modern Greek. Itis not possible, for example, 
to imagine that ab initio five or more symbols were used for one and the 
same sound [i], as is the case in Modern Greek (i.c., t, 9, v, et, ot). The 
“direct” conclusion is that on the basis of the letters the phonemic dis- 
tinctions of the ancient language can be approximately deduced. 

It is possible to compare the posited pronunciation of the Semitic 
consonants whose symbols served as the basis for the representation of 
the Greck sounds. If, for example, it is posited that the precursor of the 
letter <A> had the value [d] in the Semitic languages, and not [6] as in 
Modern Greek, one may proceed to the hypothesis that it had approxi- 
mately the same phonetic value in Ancient Greek. If the “same” letter 
was also used in Latin for the sound [d], as in the example of the Anc. 
Gk. d5éxa/Lat. decem ‘ten’ referred to below, this hypothesis is rein- 
forced. There are naturally significant limitations, since it is possible 
that the value of the letters was modified in order to meet the require- 
ments of the new language. For example, the Semitic precursor of the 
letter <A>, called Paleph, is believed to have represented a glottal stop. 
This sound did not exist in Greek, so the symbol was used to fulfill a 
different purpose, i.e., to represent a vowel, which had not been the case 
in the Semitic alphabets (see 11.17, 11.18). Itis probable that the Greeks, 
not being accustomed to hear this consonant, interpreted the name of 
the letter on the basis of its second sound, i.e., the vowel [a], a fact that 
contributed to the creation of the alphabetic principle. 
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The alphabet is also helpful in inferring differences among ancient 
dialects, as well as variations and developments in pronunciation during 
the classical period (see tv.3). It is also substantial evidence for the 
changes in pronunciation in the post-classical period. During the later 
period there were very few spelling modifications, such as, for example, 
the creation of the cota subscript, i.e., writing the semivowel ['] below 
rather than next to the previous letter when this represented a long 
vowel (see Iv.3), or the gradual introduction of accents and breathings 
(see Appendix 1.1). As pronunciation changed, the gap between sounds 
and their written representation naturally widened. Spelling mistakes in 
texts from the Hellenistic period are invaluable for inferring changes in 
pronunciation. If, for example, a word such as ‘Eguijs ([hermé:s]), 
which was initially written with <y>, is later attested also with <eu> 
(‘Egyeis), since it is known that the open [e:] eventually changed to a 
close [e:] and then later to [i:], it may be inferred that at this point in time 
the first stage of the change [e:] > [e:], has been accomplished. When 
the form ZMYPNATOZX is attested in the Hellenistic period, with <¢> 
instead of the older <o>, it can be deduced that the letter <Z> no longer 
denoted a cluster [zd] as it once had, and that therefore the change from 
[zd] to [z] has already occurred (see also tv .1,1V.6). 


As the form of writing continued to represent the pronunciation of 


earlier periods without being adapted to phonological changes, an 
ever-widening gap began to occur between pronunciation and writing. 
Characteristically the term d90o0yeagia “correct spelling” first appears 
in the second century Ap. There would have been no need for such a 
term to exist in conjunction with the various writing systems of the clas- 
sical period, when cases of non-correlation between pronunciation and 
writing were few. 


3 Another source of information is the comparison of corresponding 
words in genetically related Indo-European languages (see 11.1) such as 
Sanskrit, Latin, and Old Germanic. It should be noted, of course, that 
there is no direct information for the reconstruction of the pronuncia- 
tion of these languages either, and that, again, we proceed by inductive 
reasoning. If, for example, there are other reasons for believing that the 
letter <A> denoted the stop [d], and not the fricalive [0] as in Modern 
Greek, and, similarly, that the Latin letter <d> also denoted the stop 
[d], then these hypotheses are reinforced by the correlation between 
genetically related words, i.e., words inherited from Indo-European, 
e.g., Anc. Gk. 8éxa/Lat. decem “ten.” Such correlations are, however, 
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rather more complex than this example might lead one to believe. 
There remains the need to explain the different spellings and conse- 
quently the different pronunciations of the vowels in the two related 
words. 

A second example: if there are also other reasons for believing that 
the letter <v>, which, in the classical period, began to represent the 
front rounded vowel [y | (see also 1v .1), had earlier represented the pre- 
cursor of [y], i-e., the back vowel [u], and that in Latin the letter <u> 
likewise represented the vowel [uJ], then these hypotheses are rein- 
forced by the fact that the pronoun “you” is written <ob> in Ancient 
Greek and <tu> in Latin. This assumption is also strengthened by the 
evidence from the Germanic languages, where the same pronoun has 
the form <du>. As in the preceding example, however, an explanation 
is still needed for the correlation of the Latin [t] and the Greek [s]. This 
shows that such comparisons cannot be made in a mechanical fashion. 


4 Another source of information is the mutual loans between Greek 
and the languages with which it came into contact during historical 
times. In this interrelationship, Latin is again especially useful. The lim- 
itation mentioned above naturally also applies here: we also use induc- 
tive reasoning in studying the pronunciation of other such languages. 
Three examples: ifa loan such as the word iotogia passes into Latin 
as historia, it can be inferred that the consonant [h], even if no longer 
written (in the example here it is denoted by the “rough breathing” 
mark <‘> (see also 1v.1)), was still being pronounced in the Hellenistic 
period, except in Ionia at least, where it had disappeared much earlier. 
It is assumed that the Homeric “Edévy, in which the rough breathing, 
not yet written in the classical period, represents the consonant {h], was 
pronounced [heléne:]. Reading the same name in Latin as HELENA 
strengthens the hypothesis that the consonant [h] occurred at the 
beginning of the word. When the same name passes into Latin in the 
Hellenistic period as ELENI, the hypotheses regarding the changes in 
pronunciation can be improved: the consonant [h] was no longer being 
pronounced in Greek and the long open [e:] of the classical period had 
changed to [i]. If, on the other hand, the Latin name CAESAR is 
written in Greek as KAI ZAP, such a spelling supports the hypothe- 
sis that the written form <a> represents a diphthong (see also 1v.1), 
like the Latin <ae>, even though it is not easy to determine the exact 
pronunciation of the two diphthongs in each language. It is character- 
istic of inductive reasoning that when the data are interpreted in the 
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opposite direction a correspondence such as Caesar /Kaicag supports 
hypotheses that in Latin the consonant [k] was pronounced as a velar, 
the consonant [s] was voiceless, and there existed a diphthong [a‘]. 
The pronunciations of all three of these also changed later, as is clear 
from the Modern Italian Cesare. 

The hypothesis that [y] was the pronunciation of the vowel written 
with the letter <Y> finds additional support in the Greek loans into 
Latin. It is well known that because of the many Greek loans including 
the rounded front vowel [y], written <Y>, a corresponding vowel was 
created in Latin where it had not formerly existed. It was, indeed, written 
with the Greek letter <Y> and called y Graecum, i.e., “Greek Y.” 

Scholars must, of course, also take into account differentiating 
factors, such as the possible lack of an exact correspondence between 
sounds in the two languages or their different morphological systems: 
the word 0éatgov, whether heard by the Romans with the older pro- 
nunciation [t"] or the Hellenistic fricative [6], would of necessity have 
been pronounced [t], since neither of these sounds (i.e., [t"], [6]) 
existed in Latin. This would have been the case even if it had been 
written <th>. One should also consider the possibility, however, that 
Romans who had received a Greek education might have attempted to 
imitate the older Greek sound [t"]. Besides, the change of the ancient 
‘EXévy (in the previous example) to Helena was not due to any corre- 
spondence between Greek long open [e:] and Latin [a], but the 
morphological system of Latin. 


5 The study of the phonological processes of Ancient Greek is partic- 
ularly interesting as a source of information about pronunciation. Four 
examples are presented here. The first is the phenomenon known in 
grammar as contraction. In order to avoid hiatus, i.e., one vowel follow- 
ing another, if the stem of a verb ends in a vowel and the ending also 
begins with a vowel, the two vowels can be replaced by a single one. But 
in order to preserve the quantity, the “weight” of the syllable (see also 
Iv.1), if the two initial vowels are short, the new one will be long: 
motéete > xoveite. Two short [e] (written <ee>) have been contracted 
into a single long vowel. The new long vowel [e:] was written with the 
digraph <eu> because there were no letters remaining to represent it 
with its own special symbol. (But in early Attic inscriptions it was rep- 
resented with <e>, as, of course, its pronunciation was similar to the 
result of the monophthongization of the diphthong [ei], i-e., a long 
close [e:]; see 1v.6.) One is therefore inclined to accept the view that 
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the digraph <et> initially represented a long [e:], that the long [e:] later 
became first an [i:] and finally an [i], although it continued to be repre- 
sented in spelling by the same spelling sign <et>. It would not, 
however, be a reasonable assumption that upon contraction the two 
[ee] immediately changed to [i]. 

The second example refers to what is known as eliston. Ifa word 
ended in a vowel and the following word began with one, then, in order 
to avoid hiatus, the vowel of the first word was usually elided. Thus the 
preposition xara before cAouc became nav a&hdrovs. But before bhov, 
it became xa’ Shou and not *xav’ Shou. The second word had formerly 
been written HOAOY, which changed to OAO2Z after 403 BC, and then 
to hoc, as Ancient Greek is written today. If analysis is based on the 
current pronunciation of Greek, the change in the first word: ma’ — 
a0’ seems incomprehensible. If, however, one takes into consideration 
additional, independent evidence that the word 60s began with the 
consonant [h] (written with a rough breathing in the example here) and 
that the letter <0> still represented in the classical period an aspirated 
consonant [t"], then it is obvious that after the initial [a] was elided, the 
[t] became [t"] under the influence of the following [h]. The consonant 
{h] has the property of being produced with no closure of the vocal 
organs (the lips, the tongue and palate, and the vocal chords) and in this 
respect it resembles a vowel. For this reason it did not prevent the two 
vowels [a] and [o] from coming into contact with each other and 
eliding. This view is reinforced by the fact that sucha combination can 
be seen in ancient inscriptions written <KAO OAOY>, without the 
letter <H~>, since the aspiration which was denoted by this letter was 
already incorporated into the final consonant of the previous word. 
(The current conventional spelling, with both <6> and the rough 
breathing, aims at making it easier for the reader to recognize the word.) 
The same applies to cases where two such words occur together and 

produce a compound: xata + 69@ becomes xa8oe@ “to look down- 
wards, to observe,” i.e., [kat(a)hors: | = {kator3:]. os 
The third example is from the phonological process known as dissim- 
ilation of aspirated consonants. In dissimilation two similar sounds 
become less similar, while retaining some of their basic characteristics. 
Inmany verbs the perfect (roughly equivalentto the English and Modern 
Greek present perfect) is formed by reduplication, i.e., by the repetition 
of the initial consonant followed by an [e]: e.g., mat-Sevw — ne-naidevna 
“to bring up a child, to instruct, to teach.” The xagaxeipevos (perfect) 
of the verb qevyw “to flee, to avoid,” however, is not *pé-pevya but 
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né-cpevya. (see also tv.4). Phonological interpretation recognizes this as 
aninstance of dissimilation. Ifthe letter <@> represented the sound ithas 
today, i-e., [f], the phenomenon could not be interpreted as an instance 
ofdissimilation, since [p] and [f] are very different sounds. Ifone remem- 
bers, however, that in the classical period the letter <@> represented an 
aspirated consonant [p!], it becomes obvious that the first of the two 
aspirated consonants [p-p"] lost its aspiration, becoming [p]. In other 
words this is not a change from *[f-f > p-f], as might be thought by 
someone pronouncing Ancient Greek in the modern way, but a change 
from [p'-p" > p-p"]. The former process would be improbable because 
the two sounds [f-p] differ so much from one another. The latter is plau- 
sible, as it involves an exchange between sounds which are reasonably 
similar to each other, i.e., [p"-p]. After the subsequent historical devel- 
opment [p" > f], such a change would have been improbable. This dis- 
similation was thus already completed before the change of [p® t* k"] to 
{fo x]. 

The fourth example is taken from the phonological process known 
as compensatory lengthening. The stem of the word déwv “lion” is 
heovt- (€.g., accusative tov héovt-ct). The ending of the dative plural in 
this class of nouns is -ou (e.g., toig GvSea-or). The addition of the dative 
plural ending to the stem of the word would give: A¢ovt-ot. The cluster 
-vto- is, however, incompatible with the phonological rules of Ancient 
Greek (see v1.1), so the -vt- must be deleted. For the quantity or 
“weight” of the syllable to be retained, however, the /o/ vowel must be 
lengthened to compensate for the deleted consonants, i.e., it becomes 
[o:]: A€ovor. The written form <ov> in this instance represents neither 
the older diphthong [o*] nor, of course, the vowel [u], but a long [o:]. 
It is on the basis of these presuppositions that the process of compen- 
satory lengthening becomes understandable: [léontsi] > [léo:si]. 
Clearly, at a later time, this long [o:] changed to [u], but this was after 
compensatory lengthening had been completed. If the word Agovot is 
interpreted only on the basis of the modern Greek pronunciation of 
Ancient Greek, the phonological phenomena described here become 
incomprehensible. 


6 Evidence can also be obtained from onomatopoeic words, cf. e-g., 
the verb pux@pcu for the mooing of cattle. This indicates that <v> was 
pronounced [u:]. In a comedy by the poet Cratinus from the end of the 
classical period, there is a scene with a very stupid person who believes 
he has become a sheep, and one reads in the relevant verse 6 8 hi@toc 
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oneg nedPatov Bi Pi) Aeyov Padicet, ie., he walks around saying Bij 
Bij, 1-e., bleating. Since there are independent reasons for believing that 
the letter <B> represented the sound [b], the letter <y> the sound [e:] 
and the circumflex a low (falling) pitch or high-low pitch in the same 
syllable (see v1.1) the joke can be understood. The poor fellow was 
actually saying [be: be:] (be be). But ifthe verse is read with the modern 
Greek pronunciation, it reads [vi'vi], which is not the sound sheep 
make. Since sheep are unlikely to have changed their bleating, we thus 
conclude that the pronunciation must have changed. 

As stated above it is not possible to guess the pronunciation with 
absolute accuracy on the basis of the alphabet alone. In the last 
example, it would not have been easy to infer whether, at the time when 
Cratinus wrote the comedy in question, he meant in using the letter 
<H> the older open {:] or its later development, a long close [e:]. One 
can, however, at least make the negative inference that he could not pos- 
sibly have meant the even later development of the sound into [i]. 
Erasmus himself (see 1x.6) had reservations on the validity of sweep- 


ing conclusions based on onomatopoeic words. 


7 Metrics is also an important source of information (see v1.1, 
vi1.A.6). There are, for example, reasons such as evidence from gram- 
marians for believing that the letters <y w> represent long vowels, 
while <e o> represent short ones. It is also hypothesized that the met- 
rical forms of Ancient Greek were based in part upon sequences of long 
and short vowels. If one therefore finds in a poetic text the word 
oxAnoov “hard” with the first syllable in a position where a long vowel 
is expected and the second one where a short vowel is expected, then 


the initial hypothesis is confirmed. Occurrence of <ou> or <ei> of the 


words axdhov0og “follower,” heist “to leave” in positions where along 
vowel is expected also confirms through metrics the hypothesis that 
diphthongs or former diphthongs (as in the case of ov) were of about 
the same length as a long vowel. The quantity of “ambiguous” vowels 
in every word where the script is not illuminating on the issue of quan- 
tity can also be determined (see Table vi in 1v.3). If, for example, the 
first syllables of the words wow “to hate,” gua@ “to love” are found in 
positions for a long and a short vowel respectively, conclusions can be 
drawn about the length of their vowels. Comparison of these results 
with the related words pisos “hatred” and qiiog “friend,” written with 
a circumflex or an acute accent, also adds graphic evidence in support 
of the initial hypothesis. 
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Metrics can also be helpful in more complex cases such as syllabic 
structure, specifically in distinguishing between “heavy” and “light” 
syllables. A few examples will illustrate this point. 

Ifthe first syllable of the word otgatéc “army” (three consonants and 
a vowel) has the same metrical value as the word gidos “beloved, dear,” 
(one consonant, one vowel), it corresponds to a short vowel. 
Furthermore, the first syllables of words such as d0d)0¢ “slave,” wioos 
“hatred” (one consonant, one long vowel), and the first part of words 
such as éxtog “without, outside,” toc “sixth,” which contain a short 
vowel, have demonstrably the same metrical value (an instance of what 
is improperly known as “long by position”). It can therefore be con- 
cluded that the first syllable is “heavy” if it ends in a consonant. The 
phonological syllabification is therefore d00.0c, wi.cos, &.t6c, &.t0¢. 
Thus a syllable is “heavy” either if it contains a long vowel or if it ends 
in a consonant, irrespective of whether there are other consonants before 
the vowel it contains (on the phonological analysis of syllables, see 1v.1). 


8 General phonological theory, in conjunction with observations and 
experimental studies in modern languages, leads us to accept, reject, or 
modify our hypotheses. It is important to note that human languages 
are continually evolving (see 1.8). This is considered self-evident for 
other languages, so it would be strange indeed if it did not also apply to 
Greek. Since changes to the vocabulary and morphology of Greek are 
accepted without reservations, it would be absurd not to accept also the 
same principle in respect to pronunciation. 

Having assumed the existence of aspirated consonants in Ancient 
Greek, their pronunciation may be inferred by study of the way in 
which aspirated consonants are pronounced in languages today, 
whether Korean or Vietnamese, in which the distinction between aspi- 
rated/unaspirated consonants is phonemic, i.e., distinguishes words 
with different meanings, or German, English, and even Cypriot Greek, 
in which the distinction is allophonic. (On the difference between pho- 
nemes and allophones, see 1v.1.) Indeed, a comparison with some of 
these languages shows that there are different degrees of aspiration 
involved in the production of aspirates. Such findings indicate that 
while the existence of aspirated consonants can be assumed in Ancient 
Greek, it is not possible to determine their exact sound because of the 
existence of degrees of aspiration. 

The study of modern languages with a similar syllabic structure can 
be helpful in the analysis of older linguistic forms for which there are 
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no tape recordings. Even the especially controversial question of the 
nature of the accent in Ancient Greek can be elucidated by observations 
of modern languages such as Norwegian, Serbo-Croatian, Japanese, 
and other languages of Eastern Asia, as well as the many African 
and American languages exhibiting various types of “prosodic” 
(“melodic”) accent. 

Using then as a basis such observations of modern languages, it 1s 
possible both to approach linguistic forms which no longer exist, and 
to confirm that hypotheses are at least not impossible, even though it is 
not always possible to be certain that they are correct. 


g Finally, we can attempt to draw conclusions from the end point of 
ancient Greek pronunciation, i.e., from the way Modern Greek is pro- 
nounced, since this is something which can be studied directly. If there 
are no other reasons for assuming a change from the Ancient Greek 
pronunciation in certain phenomena, attention should be directed to 
the relevant modern Greek sounds (see Iv .3). Even here, however, the 
conclusions cannot be absolute. It is only necessary to think of the 
number and variety of possible pronunciations for a single consonant 
such as [r] or for the aspirated consonants in different languages or 
dialects to realize that even evidence derived from Modern Greek 


cannot be conclusive. 


uw 
ow 


Figure 54 Opening of the 


lips for the close vowel {i] 


Figure 55 The mouth 
slightly more open for the 


close vo wel fe | 


Figure 56 The mouth and 


the lips even more open for 


the open vowel {e] 


3 The pronunciation of Classical 


Greek* 


E. B. PETROUNIAS 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


1 Introduction 


lhe pronunciation of a given language is determined by the combina- 
tion of its abstract phonological system (see 1v.1) and the actual articu- 


lation and sound of each individual speech sound. The task of 


phonetics is the precise observation of the organs of speech during the 


articulation of the various sounds and the systematic measurement of 


the acoustic parameters of those sounds. It should therefore be obvious 


that it is more difficult to reach conclusions about the exact sounds of 


earlier forms ofa language than it is with the abstract entities, such as its 
phonemes, since there are no longer any native speakers nor are there 
tape recordings from the time when the earlier form of the language was 
spoken. In 1v.2 are mentioned the basic considerations which help us 


to draw conclusions about the pronunciation of Ancient Greek. 


2 The vowel system 


2.1 Vowels 


The vowels of Classical Greek (on their phonemic status see 1v.1) are 
assumed to have been realized in pronunciation approximately as 
follows (see Figs. 54-9): 
The long [i:] and the short [i] (both written <>: - \ticoc> “hatred,” 
<giios> “fricnd”) were perhaps rather like Modern Greek {i] in the 
word eiuou “Tam.” More precisely, the long vowel was perhaps a little 
* The symbols used are those of the International Phonetic Alphabet. A colon (:) after a 
symbol for a vowel denotes length, like the macron ( ) used in classical philology. 

The examples from modern languages are no more than suggestive. It should not be 
assumed that any modern language has any special similarity in pronunciation with 
Ancient Greek. 

For ease of reading, ancient words are here written in small letters, as ancient Greek 


texts are printed today, rather than in capitals as they would have been written in antiquity. 
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closer, almost like the corresponding French vowel in the word aussi 
“also.” 

A little lower, i.e., with the mouth open more widely, were the long 
close [e:] (written <ev>: etvat, infinitive of the verb cipi “to be”) and the 
<véoc> “new, young”), which must have both 


short [e] (written <e>: 
been articulated in the region of the French or German close [e] in 
words such as aprés “after,” beten “pray.” The short [e] was pro- 
nounced a little lower than the long close [e:]. Perhaps both these 
vowels, or at least the long one, were somewhat closer than Modern 
Greek |e]. Gradually, and before the end of the classical period, the long 
close [e:] fell together with the long [i:]. 

It is assumed that the long open [e:] (written <y>: dijwog “deme”) 
was approximately like the French or German open [e:] in words such 
as pére “father,” werden “to become,” but that it was longer than them. 
During the course of the classical period it became a close [e:], finally 
merging with it into a close [i:]. 

The front rounded close vowels, long [y:] and short [y] (both 
written <u>: <xbpa @brkov> “wave,” “leaf”), were perhaps pro- 
nounced approximately like the corresponding French and German 


6 


vowels in words such as plus “more,” Biihne “stage,” if nota little lower, 
as in the words pure “pure,” diinn “thin.” Both vowels derive from the 
older [u:], [u] through forwarding of the articulation, i-e., the tongue 


continues to articulate in a high position (the mouth being relatively 


closed), and the lips continue to be rounded, but instead of the back of 


the tongue articulating near the velum to produce [ul], the front part 
articulates near the palate to produce [y]. 

Of the back vowels, the older, long close [o:] became closer and 
finally developed to a long close [u:] (written <ov>: <A90t0a>). This 
was perhaps closer than Modern Greek [u:] in the word xo /pu/ 
“where,” and was perhaps accompanied by greater rounding of the lips. 

The long close [o:] (written <ov>: <obgavoc, obte>, “sky,” “not”) 
and the short [o] (written <o>: <@éfoc> “fear”) were most likely artic- 
ulated somewhere between Modern Greek [u] and [o], perhaps with a 
greater rounding of the lips than in words such as Modern Greek té00 
/‘toso/{ “so much,” approximately like French beau “beautiful” or 
German Sohn “son.” The long vowel was produced by monophthong- 
ization of the diphthong [o0"]: ote: to a single sound [6":te > 6:te]. The 
close vowel later became identical to [u:]: [6:te] > [t:te] (monoph- 
thongization). As with the corresponding front short [e], it is likely that 
the short [o] was articulated rather lower than the long [o:], near the 


region of the long open [>:]. 


Figure 57 Rounding of the 
lips for the front rounded 


vowel [y] 


Figure 58 Rounding of the 
lips for the back rounded 


vowel [uJ 


Figure 59 Opening of the 


lips for the low open vowel [a] 


Figure 60 Approximate 


; position of the tongue for the 


vowels in Ancient Greek 


} 


J Figure 61 Approximate 
jposition of the tongue for the 
vowels in Modern Greek 
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Table 1: Diagram of the ancient vowels 


i 


front back 


unrounded rounded unrounded rounded 


i: y: ur 
high (close) i y 
mid-close e: 0: 
mid e ° 
mid-open €: 2: 
a 
low (open) 
a: 


a 
The vowels [a], [a] are articulated close to the middle of the mouth, relatively 
farther forward than [o], [9:], than which they are evidently lower. 


The long open [o:] (written <w>: <@@c> “fight”) was articulated 
with the mouth open wider, perhaps somewhat like the German open 
[>] in the word Sonne “sun,” but longer. 

Finally, the low short [a] and long [a:] (both written <a>: m&00¢ 


“passion,” mac “you go”), which were not accompanied by rounding of 


the lips, were perhaps pronounced more openly than Modern Greek 
[a], perhaps like the corresponding vowels in the Italian word amare 
“to love.” It does not seem likely that Classical Greek 
possessed the central vowel schwa, so common in 
Modern English, French, and German in words such 
as above (both vowels are identical in American 
English; in British English the second vowel is articu- 
lated lower), petit “small” (usually in reciting poetry 
and in songs), bitte “please.” 

For the remaining vowels, except the front rounded 
ones, examples could be given from English. But the 
long English vowels are usually accompanied by a 
glide, which could cause the reader some confusion. It 
is likely that long vowels were articulated closer to the 
periphery of the mouth than short ones, especially 
since they were more numerous. 

Table 1 gives a diagram of the ancient vowels. It pre- 
sents a general, abstract form of a system which was 
evolving rapidly. It is impossible to identify any par- 
ticular historical moment during the course of the 
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Table 11: Examples of vowels 


a 


front back 
unrounded rounded unrounded rounded 
pcos paytted £Botoa 
high (close) @pikos @pvhdov 
mid-close eivat oboaves 
mid véos @opos 
mid-open Siuos pas 
ma00G 
low (open) 
MES 


I 


classical period when the vowel system was precisely as it is presented 
in the diagram. 


2.2 Diphthongs 


Diphthongs occur when two vowels belong to the same syllable, in 
which one of them “shortens” into a semivowel (see also 1v.1). The 
tongue moves from the position for one sound to that for the other, 
while the rounding of the lips may also change. Diphthongs differ 
according to whether the semivowel precedes or follows the vowel. In 
the older period of Ancient Greek there was a back semivowel before a 
vowel which was written F (the digamma). An idea of the pronunciation 
of such a semivowel may be obtained, for example, from that of the 
Greek word 6x “no” in the dialects of Thessaly today (represented in 
script as: evox [Yogi]), or that in English weather, French pourquoi 
“why” or Italian womo “man.” This semivowel no longer occurred in 
the classical period. In an even earlier period, there also occurred the 
equivalent front semivowel ['] before vowels. 

After the disappearance of these semivowels, only diphthongs with 
the semivowel after the vowel occurred during the classical period. 
There were two such semivowels, the front [!], which approaches the 
pronunciation of the vowel [i], and the back [*] which approaches the 
articulation of the vowel [u], but both are closer than the equivalent 
homorganic vowels. The front semivowel could occur with both the 
short [ue 0 a] and the long vowels [e: 9: a:], i-e., it was involved in the 
formation of the diphthongs [y! (originally u/) e! o! al e:! 9: a:']. The last 
three diphthongs are usually designated “long.” 
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The front semivowel was written with the letter iota <I> after the 
vowel, whether this was short: e.g., <EI AI>, or long: e.g., <HI QI AI: ~ 
as in <vidg “son,” Agim “to leave,” Aounds “rest.” ais “boy,” Aypotic 
“robber,” té1 (article, dat. sing.), weer “day, dat.” >, since it contin- 
ued to be pronounced, at least for a time, during the classical period. 
Accordingly it is represented in this manner (though with lower case 
letters) in the examples here. It was not written under the long vowels 
as a subscript, i.e., <H Q A>. The iota began to be written below the 
preceding letter during the Hellenistic period, by which time the diph- 
thongal pronunciation had disappeared, and long diphthongs are still 
written in this way in texts of ancient literature today, although more 
recently there has been an international trend towards writing the cota 
on the line again and not as a subscript: ti) TEQa /THt Husoar (see also 
IV.2). 

An idea of the pronunciation of the diphthongs can be formed by 
rapidly pronouncing the modern Greek words 00h6t /ro'loi/ “watch” 
(two syllables) and déet /‘lei/ “says” (one syllable), or even better by 
observing how the words say, boy and by are pronounced in English, 
or heute “today” and sein “to be” in German, or noi “we” and hai “you 
have” in Italian. 

The back semivowel could occur with the vowels [eoal],ie.,it could 
form with them the diphthongs [e" o¥ a"], approximately as in the words 
£0 /'leo/ “I say” and xéw /'pao/ “I go” as they are pronounced today 
in northern Greek dialects or as in the words house, Haus, in English 
and German. It was written with the letter <v>: ov, avo.ov “tomor- 
row,” etyopot “to wish.” There also occurred a rare long diphthong 
[e:"]: yoyounv. In the position before a vowel it is likely that the semi- 
vowel of a diphthong was pronounced long. 

Diphthongs tended to become monophthongs (see 1v.2). First the 
[o"] changed to [o:] (and thereafter into [u:]). Later followed the 
changes from [u'] to [y:] and from [e'] to [e:]. Thus the older diph- 
thongs [o"], [e'], [u'] became monophthongs, and this occurred in all 
likelihood at the beginning of the classical period. The diphthong [a:'] 
also fell together with the long [a:]. After the end of the classical period 
the diphthong [a'‘] also became a vowel, a very low open front [z:], 
something like the [z] in the English cat, but long. It eventually became 
closer and became identical to the short [e] by the Hellenistic period, 
when the distinction between long and short vowels disappeared. The 
diphthong [o’] finally fell together with [y:], retaining the rounding of 
the lips of the first element and the height of the second. Thus all the 
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diphthongs with the front semivowel ['] as their second element even- 
tually became simple long vowels. The other two diphthongs, with a 
back semivowel, i.e., [e"] and [a*], later developed into a vowel followed 
by a consonant pronounced approximately as today ([ev/ef], [av/af']). 
The long vowels, as well as the diphthongs, are related to the “long” 
(better perhaps “heavy”) syllables in metrics, although they are not to be 
completely identified with them (see 1V.1, 1V.2, V11.A.6). 


3 The consonant system 


The consonants can be more easily understood today than the vowels 


or diphthongs. 


3.1 Obstruents 


31.1 Stops Stops are formed by a complete closure within the oral 
cavity, which opens abruptly thereafter because of the pressure of air 
coming from the lungs. In Greek the closure is effected either between 
the lips or by the contact of some part of the tongue with a part of the 
upper portion of the mouth from the alveolar ridge to the velum. 

There were three triads of stops. Each triad consisted of a voiceless, 
“plain” (unaspirated), a voiceless aspirated, and a voiced consonant. 
The consonants of the first triad were articulated with both lips (bila- 
bials), those of the second with the tip of the tongue behind the upper 
teeth and towards the alveolar ridge (alveodentals) and those of the 
third with the back of the tongue against the soft palate (velars). 

The voiceless unaspirated [p t k], bilabial, alveodental, and velar 
respectively, were most likely pronounced as they continue to be in 
Modern Greek today, in words such as xa [pos] “how,” tote ['tote] 
“then,” xax6 [ka'ko] “bad.” They were written with the letters <1 tx>. 

The aspirates [p" t" k"] are like their (preceding) unaspirated 
counterparts, but after their articulation, the vocal chords, which are in 
fact two membranes in the larynx, do not close immediately, with the 
result that for a short space of time air passes between them, until the 
articulation of a following vowel. In other words, they are related to an 
articulation which resembles the consonant [h] (see below). Such con- 
sonants exist today in Cypriot Greek, where they do not represent a 
continuation of the ancient pronunciation, and in English and in 
German, in words such as pie, two, cow; Papa“dad,” Tante “aunt,” and 
Kuh “cow.” They were written with the letters <pOy>. 
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Table 111: The three triads of stops classified by place of articulation 
with examples 


bilabials alveodentals velars 
p b td k g 
p fw k* 

mas Pwo tote d€0¢ Gix0g Cyos 
pas Qed cYOS 


For the articulation of voiced consonants, as well as vowels, the 
“vocal chords” come closer together, so that the air coming from the 
lungs and passing through them makes them vibrate and produce a 
sound. The voiced consonants [b d g] were pronounced about like the 
voiced stops in the modern Greek words pxaive ['beno] “to get in.” 
yrovopat ['dinome] “to dress,” yxoenoc [gre'mos] “precipice.” They 
were written with the letters <6 5 y>. 

Stops may also be assigned to three groups on the basis of voicing and 
aspiration (both depending on the contribution of the vocal chords): 


voiceless: p tk (mis tote cixoc) 
voiceless aspirates: p't’k (gag Oed¢ &yxos) 
voiced: b d g (Bad d£é0¢ cryos). 


In the Hellenistic period (see 1v.6), the aspirate and voiced conso- 
nants (the latter except when they occurred after nasals) became frica- 
tives: [f0 x v 0 y] as they have remained to this day in Standard Modern 
Greek. In modern Greek voiced stops continue the ancient Greek pro- 
nunciation only after nasals, e.g., dévtoo ['dendro] “tree,” avteac 
['andras] “man” (respectively from Anc. Gk. dévéoov [déndron], accu- 
sative civéoa [andra]). The remaining voiced stops of Modern Greek 
(e.g. xcpuog ['ka(m)bos] “plain,” évtopo ['e(n)domo] “insect”) are 


later creations, results of voice assimilation after nasal. 


3.1.2 Fricatives Besides the above nine consonants the two allo- 


phones [{s] and [z] of the alveolar fricative phoneme (written with the 
letter <o>) were most likely pronounced in approximately the same 
way as the corresponding modern Greek consonants in the words 
ovo. ['simera] “today” and xdepoc ['kozmos] “world” respectively. 
In their production either the tip or the dorsum of the tongue 
approaches the alveolar ridge, but does not make a complete closure as 
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for the stops [t] and [d], so that air coming from the lungs can pass 
through in a continuous stream and create friction. 

It is possible that up until the beginning of the classical period there 
also occurred an affricate consonant [dz], written with the letter <¢> 
(see also 1v.1): net6¢ “pedestrian.” An affricate is a consonant which 
consists of two homorganic parts (i.e., articulated in the same part of 
the mouth), beginning as a stop and ending as a fricative. In this partic- 
ular case, the affricate begins as a [d] and ends as a [z] and therefore 
resembles the similar Modern Greek [dz] in the word tougint 
[dzi'dzici] “cicada.” In the classical period this consonant fell together 
with the cluster [zd], whose sound was approximately the opposite of 
[dz] and which was written with the same letter <C>: “AOjvate < 
"Adivas + de “towards Athens.” Later, when the cluster [zd] became 
{z], its pronunciation became identical to [z], the allophone of the 


alveolar fricative. 


3.2 Sonorants: Nasals and liquids 


3.2.1 Nasals For the production of nasal consonants a closure is 
created within the oral cavity, either between the lips or between the 
tongue and some part of the roof of the mouth, while simultaneously 
the velum (soft palate) is lowered, so that air passes through the nasal 
cavity. The bilabial nasal [m] (written with the letter <>) as in the 
word pévw ['meno] “to stay,” for instance, was pronounced like the 
Modern Greek [m] in the same example. The alveolar allophone [n] 
(written with the letter <v>) of the second nasal consonant, as in the 
word véoc [‘neos] “young,” for example, was pronounced as in the cor- 
responding modern Greek word. Its velar allophone [ny] probably 
sounded as it is pronounced in modern Greek words such as @yxo¢ 
[‘anxos] “anxiety,” ayxdvac [an'gonas] “elbow” by those speakers who 
pronounce a prenasalized [g], i-e., who produce a nasal before |g]. This 
velar nasal [pn] was written, however, with the letter <y>: <a@yxwv>. 
(The palatal [p] as in the Modern Greek word evvec [e'pa] “nine” did 


not yet exist.) 


3.2.2 Liquids The liqueds [I] and [r] (written with the letters <A 9> 
respectively) were probably pronounced as in modern Greek words 
such as 4€ ['leo], “to say,” oa ['ora] “hour,” although the latter may 
have been trilled more than it is today. (A palatal [4] as in Mod. Gk. eda 
[e'4a] “olive” did not yet exist.) For the production of [I], the tongue 
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touches the alveolar ridge, but leaves an opening at the side for the 
passage of air, while for [r] the tip vibrates against the alveolar ridge. At 
the beginning ofa word and in certain other positions (see v2), [r] was 
pronounced as a voiceless [r], without any vibration of the vocal 
chords. In the modern way of writing Ancient Greek this is indicated 
by a rough breathing above the letter: @0x “flow”’ There is a similar 
voiceless pronunciation of [r] in Modern English and French after a 
voiceless consonant: tray, érés “much, very” (though in Northern 
French the latter has become uvular). In antiquity this voicelessness 
could be written with the symbol [h] (the precursor of the “rough 
breathing”) as is clear from the written form of Greek loanwords in 
Latin: rhetor (@1)tw@) “public speaker.” 


3.3. The consonant [h] 


Finally, the consonant [h], or the rough breathing as it was later mista- 
kenly called, was pronounced like the corresponding sound in English 
and German: house, Haus. As a consonant, [h| presents certain pecu- 
liarities, since it is pronounced without any contact of the speech 
organs, with the mouth open, the tongue low, and the vocal chords 
open so that air coming from the lungs escapes without any obstruc- 


tion. It is pronounced with the glottis (the opening at the upper part of 


the larynx between the vocal chords) open, which is why it is also 
known as glottal. It can be conceived as a voiceless low vowel. 

In 1v.2 it was mentioned that the consonant [h] was originally 
written with the letter <H>. With the orthographical reform in Athens 
(the official adoption of the Ionic form of the alphabet) in 403 Bc, [h] 
ceased to be written (<H> now came to represent [¢:]). Later, during 
the Hellenistic period (see 1v.6), when it had disappeared completely 
from the pronunciation, [h] began to be written with the rough breath- 
ing, which initally had the form t (i.e., the left half of the old H). By the 
same token, the smooth breathing was initially written 4 (i.e., with the 
other half of the old H). So the older written form HEAAA® (where 
<H> does not denote an article, as a modern Greek would suppose) 
became the Hellenistic: ‘EAAAX. These conventions were adopted to 
facilitate the work of the philologists of the time. 


3.4 Double consonants 


The consonants [p t k s mn Ir] in Ancient Greek could also occur as 
double consonants or geminates, and in this case they were written with 


rene saentesnceistniutittennentater one 
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Table tv: The consonants of Ancient Greek 
a 


bilabials alveodentals velars glottal 
pb td kg 
stops 
p" th ke 
fricatives s (z) h 
nasals m n (p) 
lateral l 
liquids 
trilled (r) r 


$$$ eee 
The voiceless series appears to the left of each column, the voiced to the right. 
Allophonic variants appear in parentheses. 


Table v: Examples of consonants 
Ee a 


bilabials alveodentals velars glottal 
mac Pads tote dé05 dios Gyos 
stops 
Pas Bed LOS 
fricatives aiLEQov "Phas 
(xGap0¢) 

nasals neva véos (ayxwv) 

lateral hEyw 
liquids 

trilled (60%) oa 


a reduplication of the same letter. Double consonants can still be heard 
today in south-eastern modern Greek dialects such as Rhodian and 
Cypriot: 04.a000. [‘Oalassa] “sea,” EAAdda [el'lada]. Many words with 
double consonants retain their ancient pronunciation in these dialects, 
as in the two previous examples. There are also double consonants in 
Italian, in words such as doppio “double,” posso “I can,” nonno “grand- 
father,” ellenistico “Hellenistic,” as well as in English, in combinations 
of words or morphemes such as: white tie, unknown. 

If an aspirate consonant happens to be double, its “aspiration” will 
be heard only at the end. It is hardly likely that a speaker would attempt 
to open the closure of the mouth, e.g., in order to articulate [p], then 
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allow the air flow to pass through the vocal chords in order to produce 
aspiration and then immediately afterwards repeat the whole process 
with the same vocal organs. It is natural, therefore, for the first part of 
such a double consonant to lose its aspiration and to be heard as unas- 
pirated: pp" tt" kk" and not *p®p! t't® k"k*. It is this situation which 
produced written forms such as: Laxqw and not *Lag@o. 

The place of articulation of the ancient greek consonants 1s essen- 
tially the same as that of the corresponding Modern Greek, the most 
important difference being that Modern Greek also has palatal conso- 
nants. 


4 Stress 


In the modern Greek sentences 00 0 Tioyos “George came” and 100" 
o Nweyoc; “Has George come?” - affirmative and interrogative respec- 
tively ~ the syllables yo and yung are articulated with greater intensity and 
loudness since greater energy is required for their production with 
respect to the air coming from the lungs, the tension of the vocal chords 
and so on. In the modern language, such stress is characterized as 
“dynamic” (see also rv .1, Appendix 1.1). Atthe same time, such stressed 
syllables can be heard at different pitches, i.c.,ona higher ora lower note 
(suchas the syllable yee in the second example), and are slightly longer 
than the unstressed syllables. In the syllable yes, which is at the end of 
both sentences, the voice has a falling pitch in the affirmative sentence and 
a rising pitch in the interrogative, without being articulated with greater 
intensity. Thus the contrast between falling and rising pitch is character- 
istic of the sentence and serves, among other things, to distinguish the 
interrogative from the affirmative. It is nota feature of the word itself. 

In Ancient Greek the rising and falling pitch of the voice was a 
feature not only of the sentence but also of the word. In other words, a 
“stressed” (or accented) syllable presented a different pitch of the 
voice, specifically either a rising or falling. The basic accent in Ancient 
Greck was “prosodic” or “melodic” (see 1v.1), but it was also supple- 
mented by dynamic stress. Certain varieties of Modern Serbo-Croatian 
and Norwegian most likely approximate ancient prosody. (In Serbo- 
Croatian this is a case of genetic relationship, while in Norwegian it is 
a modern development.) 

In the modern practice of writing Ancient Greek, the acute accent 
indicates a rising pitch, although in antiquity no accent marks were 
used. If another syllable follows in the same word, it is assumed that it 
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would have had falling pitch. The circumflex accent represents a com- 
bination of both pitches, rising-falling, in the same syllable. Absence of 
any accent mark denotes low pitch. 

It is not easy to estimate how much more strength was required for 
the production of a vowel with dynamic stress than for the production 


of the remaining vowels. 


5 Correspondence between writing and pronunciation: Later 
developments 


In most cases the current practice in writing Ancient Greek makes use 
of lower case rather than capital letters. Especially in the case of the 
vowels and diphthongs individual letters represent certain stages of evo- 
lution. It must be made clear that the tables below showing correspon- 
dences between sounds and letters represent an abstract schema, 
because in this period the manner in which vowels and diphthongs were 
pronounced was constantly developing. It is on the basis of successive 
alterations observable in various types of inscriptions that scholars 
attempt to draw conclusions today about the development of pronunci- 
ation during the classical period, as can be seen particularly in the work 
of Teodorsson (see the bibliography for this and succeeding chapters). 


Table v1: Correspondences of vowels and graphemes in Ancient 
Greek 
This table should be read in conjunction with Tables 1 and 11 


sounds — graphemes sounds graphemes sounds graphemes 
[is] ly:] [u:| <ou> 
<> <u> 
li] ly] 
[e:] <a> {o:] <ov> 
{e] <e> [o] <o> 
[e:] <> [o:] <w> 
[a] 
a> 
[a 


en 
The few inconsistencies of the ancient alphabet are here apparent: (1) For the 
three pairs: long and short [i], long and short [y] (earlier [u}), and long and 
short {a], there is only one letter in each instance. For this reason these letters 
were later erroneously said to be “of two lengths.” (2) The close long [e:] and 
the close long [o:] were written with digraphs. 
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Table vit: The successive stages of the ancient diphthongs and their 
written form 


Classical period Hellenistic Byzantine Modern Greek 
period period 

“long” 

{e:'] <HI> [i] <H> [i] <y> fi] <y> 
[9:!] <QU> = [o:] <Q> _ [o] <o> — [o] <w> 
[a:'] > [a:] <AI>  [a:] <A> [a] <q> [a] <a> 
“short” 

[e'] > [e:/i:] <EI> [e:/i:] <EI> [i] <a> — [i] <> 
{o'] <Ol>  [y:] <OI> fy] <o> — [i] <a> 
{a'] <AI> [aw:/e:} <AI> — [e] <a> [e] <a> 
[y‘] <YI>_[y:] <YI> fy] <u> {ij <u> 
[o'] >[o:] <OY> [u:]  <OY>  [u] <ov> [ul <ov> 
[e| <EY> [e'}  <EY>  [effev] <ev> — [effev] <ev> 
{a"] <AY> [et] <<AY>  [affav] <av>  [affav] <av> 


On the left of each column, the symbol [ ] indicates the pronunciation, while on 
the right the symbol < > shows the spelling. 

Note: the diphthong [o*] had already become the long vowel [o:] by as early 
as the beginning of the classical period, and the same was soon true of the 
corresponding [e'] — [e:]. 


Table v 111: Representation of ancient consonants in writing 
This table and the following should be read in conjunction with 
Table IV. 


sounds graphemes sounds graphemes 

[p] <a p> [s] <oy E> 

[b] <p> ({z]) (<o>) 

[p"} <g> [h] <> 

[t] <I> [m] <p> 

[d] <6> {n] <y> 

[t"] <0> ({o}) <n yy> 

{k] <xE> (J <1> 

[g] <y> [r] <o> 

[k"] <p> fr} <$> 
[dz], [zd] <> 


The current practice of writing Ancient Greek is given here. In antiquity, 
especially during the first centuries after the introduction of writing, there were 
many variants in use. In Athens, after the spelling reform of 403 BC, the 
consonant [h] was no longer represented in writing. 

Minor inconsistencies in writing are apparent: the letters <w E> each 
represent a combination of two consonants, as does <{> in part. 


Table 1x: Examples of consonants in Ancient Greek 


Modern Greek 
pronunciation 


modern 


ancient 


ancient 


sound 


written form 


pronunciation 


written form 


‘poros 
‘psevoos 


MOQOS 
weddo 
Baoo 


“dos 


badros 


poros 
psé 


TIOPOS “passage” 
WEYAOX “lie” 


p 


varos 


BAPOS “weight” 


‘foros 


S 


600 
TEM 


p'6ros 


®POPOS “contribution” 


teras 


S 


teras 


TEPAS “monster” 


‘Seras 


déoac 


déras 


AEPAS “fleece” 


‘Beros 


8E00¢ 


théros 


OEPOS “summer” 


th 


pe'zos 


steGog 


pedzés > pezdés 


Akos 


ZOX “pedestrian” 


AKOS “remedy” 


NE 


dz,zd 


‘akos 


‘eks 


ROS 
& 


héks 


” 


ES “six 


ayos 
‘axos 


yo 
cyos 


» 


agos 
ak*os 


APOE “guilt” 


AXOZ “worry” 


‘soos 


606, 


$3:'08 


YQIOX “alive” 
WEYAOZ> 


E 


‘psevdos 
‘eks 


wevdos, 


psédos 
héks 


jp 
du 


- 
= 
= 


‘kozmos 


S 


ZOOLLOS 


kézmos 


KOSMOZ “ornament” 


_EN “one” 


~'en 
e'mos 


év 
eno 


2 


hén 
emos 
hén 


EMOS “mine” 
EN “one” 


1 
m 


‘en 


Ev 


a'ngon 
‘olos 
ora 


ayxov 
bhos 
ga 
007) 


anka:n 
ha:ra 


hdélos 
foe: 


QPA “period of time” 


ATKQN “elbow” 
OAOX “whole” 


( 
l 


ro'l 


POH “flow” 


) 


The modern Greek pronunciation (the last column at the right) 


(r 


7 


shows how the ancient words are read by 


classicists in Greece who do not use the “Erasmian pronunciation” (see 1x.6). 
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Table x: Value of the graphemes of the alphabet near the end of the 
classical period 


grapheme phoneme — grapheme — phoneme — grapheme _ phoneme 
A aya: I ii: P r 

B b K k z= s([s,z]) 
r g A 1 T t 

A d M m Y Ys y 

E e n ({n, 9) D p" 

Z zd = ks X kh 

H € O o y ps 

oO th if p Q =) 
digraphs 

Al al Ol y: Al a: 

AY av OY ur HI & 

El e: Yi y: QI 2: 

EY ev HY es! 


The rough breathing mark had not yet been created and consequently before 
the end of the classical period the consonant [h] ceased to be marked in writing. 
In the eastern alphabets, the old letter F (the digamma) remained only as a 

symbol for the number six. During the Middle Ages, since it resembled the 
abbreviation for the combination of letters ot, it was eventually replaced by ot as 
the notation for the number “six.” 

The value of the letters in the western alphabets is referred to in 1X .6. Here it 
need only be mentioned that the Latin alphabet derives from the western Greek 
alphabets. Since the small letters were created much later in the West and 
independently of Byzantium, their divergence from the Byzantine lower-case 
letters is greater than it is in the case of the capitals. 
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4 The morphology of Classical Greek 


G. C. PAPANASTASSIOU 
AND E. B. PETROUNIAS 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


Introduction 


By the term Classical Greek we mean the Ancient Greek language of the 
fifth and first half of the fourth centuries BC, especially the Attic-lonic 
dialect of that period (see 111.3), which is better known than the other 
Greek dialects of the classical age because of the numerous inscriptions 
which have been found and, principally, because of the wealth of texts 
which have come down to us and the attendant status with which this 
dialect has been invested. The information we draw from these two 
sources provides us with a complete picture of the inflectional 
morphology of the dialect and assists us, in many cases, in understand- 
ing both the preceding stages in the evolution of the inflectional system 
of Ancient Greek and also the developments which followed and 
which, with Hellenistic Koine as the new starting point (see 1v.6-8), 
led to the formation of the inflectional system of Medieval and Modern 
Greek (see 1V.15). 

More generally, the inflectional morphology of Ancient Greek is 
especially complex in form and goes back to the morphology of Indo- 
“uropean (see 11.1-11.4). Both these languages are synthetic, i.e., they 
exhibit inflection, both external, with the addition of inflectional 
affixes, and internal, with the mutation of the root which takes various 
forms (e.g., hein-w, Eun-ov, 2€-hout-a). The inflectional affixes have a 
morphosyntactic role, i.e., they define the relationship of a particular 
word with the rest of the syntactic sequence. In Ancient Greek, as in the 
other Indo-European languages, the overwhelming majority of these 
are suffixes, i.e., they appear at the end of the word, which is why they 
are usually called endings, ¢.g., in the preceding examples -«, -ov, -«. 
Inflectional prefixes are much rarer, ¢.g., &-Aut-ov (see below for the 
“augment” and reduplication). Finally, there are also infixes, i.e., affixes 
which appear in the middle of the word, though these, too, are very 
rare. An example of such an infix is the -v- which occurs in certain verbs 
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in the present tense, e.g., ku-v-0-cv-w while in the aorist, where the -v- 
is not added, we have &-a6-ov. 

A basic characteristic of the morphology both of Ancient Greek and 
of Indo-European is a clear distinction between the nominal and the 
verbal inflectional system (Chantraine 1961). A full description of this 
can be found in the grammars of Ancient Greek (Schwyzer 1953, 
544-817; Kiihner and Blass [1890-2] 1992; Rix 1976, 101-266), and also 
in more specialized ones (Chantraine 1988, 193-493 for Homeric 
Greek; Oikonomou 1984, 36-228 for the Attic dialect). We shall attempt 
here to provide a general overview and the main paradigms of inflection 
for the Attic dialect of the classical period. 


1 The noun system 


The noun system of Ancient Greek (Chantraine 1961, 25~152) is char- 
acterized by the distinction of three genders (masculine, feminine, 


neuter), three numbers (singular, plural, dual) and five cases (nomina- 


tive, vocative, accusative, genitive, dative) into which the eight cases of 


Indo-European were syncretized (the others had been: instrumental, 
ablative, locative). Remnants of these three cases survive in earlier 
forms of Greek (see 11.3, 11.4, [1.15). 

The syntactic role of nouns within the sentence is denoted by case. 
Naturally, each case is not restricted to one exclusive function, because, 
ifit were so, the number of cases would have to be very great. The nom- 
inative basically denotes the subject and the predicate. The vocative is 
used for address. The accusative denotes the direct object, as well as 
other adverbial (local or temporal) relationships, such as movement 
towards a place. It also expresses the subject of the infinitive, however, 
in instances where this is different from that of the governing verb, as 
well as the predicate of the direct object. The dative denotes the indi- 
rect object, though it also undertakes the role of the Indo-European 
instrumental (marking the instrument, means, or manner) and the loca- 
tive (marking the place). The genitive, finally, denotes the nounas either 
partitive or possessive, or, as a continuation of the ablative, denotes 
origin, provenance etc. Three cases (accusative, genitive, and dative) 
can also be complements of prepositions as well as verbs. From a 
morphological point of view, the cases are distinguished by special 
endings. Neuter nouns, however, are the same in three cases: nomina- 
tive, vocative and accusative, with one common form for the singular 
and another for the plural. 
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The importance of the distinction between singular and plural is 
obvious. The dual for the most part denotes things which are by nature 
a pair (such as eyes or hands). In Classical Sanskrit the dual is fully 
developed. In Ancient Greek, however, its use is significantly reduced, 
while it disappeared completely in the Hellenistic period. 

In the distinction of the three genders we can clearly trace the ten- 
dency of Indo-European to discriminate between animate (and by 
extension masculine and feminine) and inanimate and also between 
producer and produced. A classic example of this distinction is the 
difference in gender between a tree, which is perceived as a producer 
and, moreover, feminine, ¢.g., H pmdéa “apple-tree” and the fruit, which 
is considered a product and therefore neuter, e.g., t6 (ov “apple.” 
This distinction, however, was already diminishing in Ancient Greek, 
as also in the other Indo-European languages: in Modern Greek gender 
is mainly a grammatical category which need not correlate with physi- 
cal sex (with partial exception of animate entities), e.g., 0 matéoac — y 
untéoa (“father — mother,” masculine-feminine) but to xogitot, to 
ayogt (“girl,” “boy,” both neuter). It basically serves to support the 
concord between the adjective and the noun which it accompanies in 
the syntactic sequence of terms. 

Finally, the distinction between “declensions,” i.e., the ways in 
which the inflectional suffixes are organized in the “grammatical para- 
digm,” is clear in Greek. The first, basic distinction is between the the- 
matic and athematic declensions. The athematic is characterized by the 
direct connection of the ending to the stem (or theme) of the word, 
while in the thematic a vowel, known as a thematic vowel, is interposed 
between stem and ending. The various phonetic developments which 
have shaped the Greek language (contractions, assimilations, the drop- 
ping of final consonants other than [s] -c, [n] -v, [r] -e, etc.; see tv .1, 
IV.2,1V.3, 1V.6) have resulted in the development of the exceptionally 
large number of forms which characterize the declension system of the 
Attic dialect of the classical period. 


1.1 Nouns 


1.1.1 Athematic declension This declension (which in Modern Greek 
grammar manuals is occasionally designated “the third declension”) 
exhibits the most peculiarities, since the endings are applied directly to 
the stem of the nouns. As a result, a variety of phonetic changes occur 
which, on the surface, disturb the regularity of the declension (Lejeune 
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Table I: Stems in -2- <i>, -u- <u> 


singular 

nom. é ixO0c | faots 6 Baotrets 
ace. TOV ix8bv TV Baow TOV pacvea 
gen. tov ixOvoc alls Bacews tod facews 
dat. @ ixOvi uy Pacer w Baodet 
voc. ix0u Baor Baoted 
plural 

nom. ot tyOves ai Pacers ol Paowdeic 
acc. TOUS ix80¢ TAS Paces tous Paoveac 
gen. TOV ixOdwv TV faoewv TOV Paoveéwy 
dat. tois ixQvov) —taig_ ~— Beeoeat(v) tois Paoredouv) 
voc. ixOve_es Pacers Paotrsic 


dual: nom., acc. wo iyOve, voc. iz8ve, gen., dat. toiv ixOvow 


1972). ‘Traces are also retained of Indo-European ablaut (apophony), 
i.e., the vowel alternation in accordance with the case: a long vowel 
(“lengthened grade”), e.g., nati [e:]; a short vowel (“full grade”), e.g., 
natéoa fe]; absence of a vowel (“zero grade”) e.g., natgdc [9]. The 
examples which follow are merely indicative of this multiplicity of 
forms. The declension of the article in four cases — the vocative has no 
article ~ is also presented in the examples. The article was not inherited 
from Indo-European, but was created in Greek from an older, demon- 
strative pronoun which was restricted to expressing what is determi- 
nate (see 11.1.4, 111.2). In the Iliad the article is rare, though in the 
classical period articles were used very frequently, even with proper 
names, which is rare in other European languages. 

The basic inflectional suffixes (“endings”) for the athematic declen- 
sion are the following: In the singular, for masculine and feminine, -¢ < 
Indo-European *-s (iz00-¢ “fish,” Baot-c “basis,” Baotret-c “king,” 
xooax-¢ “crow”; cf. Lat. urb-s “city”) or the absence of an ending but 
with the lengthening of the preceding vowel (e.g., d¥two “rhetor,” 
natiyo “father”: cf. Lat. pater). The absence ofan ending characterizes 
the nominative, accusative, and vocative of the neuter (BéAoc “arrow,” 
xtia “possession” < *xmpat, with the dropping - in Greek ~ of the 
final stop). The vocative is the shortest case: apart from the fact that it 
has no article (it may simply be preceded by the vocative exclamation 
& (“O!”), it is formed without an ending (x6) or without the length- 
ening of the preceding vowel which is exhibited in the nominative (voc. 
6ijtog, in contradistinction to the nominative 6rtwe). The vocative, 
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Table 11: Stems in -r- <o>, -n- <v> 


singular 

nom. 6 O]twe 4 antic 6 Mato 
ace. TOV Oijt0e9a TV cutive TOV MATEQL 
gen. tov OytOeOS bails GxTIVOS tou MATOOS 
dat. Ac) 6yt0ot cai] GHXTIVE Ww Ratol 
voc. dito atic MATEO 
plural 

nom. ot OrtOeES al ceutives ot TATEQES 
acc. TOUG Oytogas Tas Gxtivas TOUS TMATEQAG 
gen. tov Oytoowv tov axtivov Tov TLATEQWV 
dat. TOK Oytoga(v) tais — cextiot(v) tois matodaouv) 
voc. OytoeES GXTLVES MATEQES 


Table 111: Stems ending in stops, neut. in -s <¢>, -ma <a> 


singular 

nom. 6 xooae Ae) Béhos HUT 
acc. TOV KOAKA tO Sedo XTA 
gen. tod XOOAKOG tod Bédrous KTWATOS 
dat. ™ ROOAXKL Bao) Berer MTNBATL 
voc. xOoaE Bédoc UTTpA 
plural 

nom. ot KOOaKES TH Bern UTpata 
acc. tods ROQAKAS Tot pean xTMATA 
gen. tov HOOGKWY tov Ber@v KTNMATOV 
dat. TOIS nOpakL tois Perea xTPaor 
voc. HOQUKES Beary HXTNATC 


88 


dual: nom., acc. ti dxtive, voc. Gxtive, gen., dat. toiv Gxtivow 


however, was often replaced by the nominative (x6ga&). Depending on 
the phonetic environment, the Indo-European inflectional morpheme 
of the accusative, *-m, (see 11.4), gives -v [-n] (after a vowel: iz0v-y, 
faot-v) or -a [-a] (after a consonant: Ort0g-a, xOQUxX-G, MATEQ-a). The 
form Paoté-a is irregular because the stem of the word formerly ended 
in the semivowel F, which functioned as a consonant, and the ending 
therefore took the regular form -a. This semivowel generally disap- 
peared in Greek, with the result that the ending -a remained next toa 
vowel in the form Baowé-a. The genitive is characterized by the ending 
-o¢ [-os] (ix00-oc, diytog-0c, Gxtiv-oc, MatTO-Os, 2x69ax-0¢) which pre- 
serves the Indo-European *-os. The ending of the dative is -t [1] (ix90-t, 
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ONTOO-t, Gxtiv-t, Tate-i, x6Qax-1) and comes from the Indo-European 
locative ending *-2. 

In the plural, the ending of the nominative of the masculine and fem- 
inine is -e¢ < Indo-European *-es (see 11.4). This is how the forms iz0v- 
£C, ONTOQ-£C, Gxtiv-Ec, Tatéo-es, xOOax-e¢ arose. In Bacets and Baotheic, 
the ending was added to older stems, Baoe- and Baowde-, which then 
contracted into a long close [e:], denoted in writing by the digraph 
<et> (see 1v.3). The ending of the nominative, accusative, and vocative 
plural in the neuter is -a [-a] (xtyjat-a) (or *-h,), which derives from 
Indo-European central lax vowel *-a (the schwa). In the masculine and 
feminine accusative plural, the Indo-European ending was *-ns (see 
11.4). Depending on its phonetic environment, this exhibited various 
developments: it gave -ac [-as] after a consonant, e.g. 6rt0g-ac, axtiv- 
ac, natég-as, x6oax-ac, while after a vowel, because there was a phono- 
logical restriction in Ancient Greek which did not permit words to end 
in *-ns (see 1v.1), the [n] was dropped and, in order to preserve the 
quantity of the syllable, the preceding vowel became long (compensa- 
tory lengthening): iz@0¢ (but iyOdc in the nominative singular). The 
accusative plural Baowé-as can be explained as above in the case of the 
accusative singular Baowé-a. In the genitive plural the ending is -wv 
[-o:n] for all three genders (ix0U-wv, Paoe-wv, Pacidé-wv, dytd0-wv, 
Gxtiv-wv, L0GX-wV, xTHUGT-wv) and comes from the Indo-European 
*-om (see 11.4), with regular development for Greek of the final [m] to 
[n]. The ending of the dative plural is -ot [-si] (iz0U-o1, Baoe-or, Baorred- 
ot, Oytog-o1). The -v, which in the Tables appears in parentheses, 
evolved for phonetic reasons (namely to avoid hiatus). The relationship 
between -ov and the Indo-European locative ending, *-su, has not been 
completely resolved. 

A number of nouns exhibit peculiarities, since they go back to Indo- 
European inflectional models: t5we “water,” gen. tdatos; hao “liver,” 
gen. imatocs; potag “a well,” gen. poéatos; vats “ship,” gen. ves - 
vyos etc. 


1.1.2 Thematic declension In the thematic declension we have two 
different types: nouns with the thematic vowel -o- (and -e- in the mas- 
culine and feminine vocative singular) and nouns with the thematic 
vowel -a- or -1-. 

As is clear from the examples, all three genders exhibit the same 
endings. Only the neuter differs in the nominative and vocative singu- 
lar and the nominative, vocative, and accusative plural. In the singular, 
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Table 1v: Thematic vowel -o- (“second declension”) 


masc., fem. in -o-¢, neut. in -0-v 


singular 

nom. fa) avOown0¢ yj vijoos w d@00v 
acc. Tov CvOom0V Thy vijoov ace) de0v 
gen. tod avOowr0u TiS vijoov tou dSMo0v 
dat. to avOounw al] vyjow ww sHow 
voc. avBowse vijoe d@Q0v 
plural 

nom, ot &vOows0t ai visor Ta ervrereg 
acc. TOUS dvOQ@m0Us Tas vioous ie dou 
gen. TOV avOowmnwy TOV vow TOV dSMQwv 
dat. tois cvOowmo1g tais viyoous toic dSoMgoig 
voc. vOQ@so1 Vi}OOL d@oa 


dual: nom., acc. t) GvOodx, voc. avOowmw, gen., dat. toiv cvOgut0W 


the masculine and feminine nominative is formed in -o-¢ (cvOewa-o¢ 
“person,” vij-oog “island”) which derives from the Indo-European 
*-9-s (hence in Latin, for example, lup-u-s “wolf” < earlier *lup-o-s). 
The accusative of all three genders and consequently the nominative 
and vocative of the neuter are formed in -o-v (cvOgwz-ov, vij-cov; 
dHeov “gift”), which comes from the Indo-European *-o-m (cf. Lat. 
ace. lup-u-m < earlier *lup-o-m, neuter iug-u-m “a yoke for oxen, a 
collar for horses” < earlier */ug-o-m; see 11.4). The change of the final 
[m] into [n] is regular for Greek, as we saw above. The masculine and 
feminine vocative is formed without an ending, with the stem vowel -< 
[-e] < Indo-European *-e (cf. Lat. lap-e). The genitive singular exhib- 
its a long close [o:] as ending, represented in script as <ov>, €.g., 
cv0oMm-ov, vi}O-ov; S5Hg-ov. This is the result of contraction of an 
earlier *o-0, which can be traced back to the Indo-European ending 
*o-sio. The ending of the dative is a long open [9:] followed by a semi- 
vowel ['], represented in writing by -w (GvO9dx-«, vijo-w; 500e-«), 
which is a continuation of the Indo-European *-oi < *-o0-ei. 

In the plural, the masculine and feminine nominative appears as 
-ot (vOQux-o1, vijo-or) which derives from Indo-European < *-0-i 
(the pronominal ending of Indo-European cf. Lat. lap-7 < *lup-o-i). In 
the neuter the ending -a [-a] (6@g-a) comes from the Indo-European 
*.a(or *-h,), as in the athematic declension. In the genitive, the ending 
is -ov [o:n] (4vOoar-wv, vio-wv, 5@e-wv), and continues the Indo- 
European *-om < *-0-om, as in the athematic declension. The ending 
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Table v: Thematic vowel -a-, -n- (“first declension”) 
masc. in -c-<, -1)-¢, fem. in -a, -1) 


singular 

nom. 6 VEQViAS TOUTS y cayOeue Ty 
ace. TOV veaviay LOUTH sain adydeutv TUL 
gen. tov veaviou mouytov TiS GdyGeias TUT 
dat. ™? veavia our] mH GAnOeice Tutt] 
voc. veavic outa canOeuct TyLy 
plural 

nom. ot veaviat outa att Gd Oecet TyLett 
acc. TOUS VEAVIAS touts TAS GdyOeiac THUS 
gen. TOV VEQVLDY TOUTOV TOV GanOe@v TULOV 
dat. toi VECLVLOLLS moujtais raic A Peias Tyrac 
voc. VECVICL outa COerat TYLatL 


dual: nomm., acc. ta veavia, voc. veavia, gen., dat. toiv veavicuv 


of the dative -owg (avOQdn-o1c, viyo-o1c, 40-016), derives from *-ois < 
*.0-ois (the old instrumental plural ending of Indo-European) with 
the shortening of the long vowel which is regular for Greek. The accu- 
sative plural is formed in -ovg [-o:s] (GvOQa@m-oug, vijo-ous), which 
comes regularly from the Indo-European *-o-ns with the dropping of 
the [n] and the compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel, as 
we also noticed in the case of the accusative plural iy0vc, in the athe- 
matic declension. 

In this declension there are no neuters. The inflectional suffixes of 
the masculine derive from Indo-European endings identical to those 
we encountered in the “second declension.” The differences that exist 
are due to the different stem vowel. The masculine nominative is 
formed in -ag [-as] or -y¢ [-e:s], (veavi-ag “young man,” mout-ys “a 
maker, a poet”), the genitive in -ov (veavi-ov, xoujt-o), the dative in -4 
or -1) (veavi-a, noujt-ij), and the accusative in -av or -yWw (veavi-ay, 
xout-iyv). The vocative exhibits only the stem vowel -a [-a] (veavi-a, 
xout-a). The feminine differs from the masculine only in the nomina- 
tive and genitive: GdjOer-a, gen. CayOei-acg “truth” tynj, gen. tyefs 
“honor.” Moreover, the feminine vocative is the same as the nominative. 

The plural is common for masculine and feminine nouns: nomina- 
tive in -at (veavi-at, nomt-ai; GAnOet-an, tyL-ai), genitive in -@v (veavi- 
Ov, Nowt-Ov; GAynPet-Ov, ty-@v), dative in -atc (veavi-aic, Momt-atiic; 
GAnOei-cuc, tyut-ciic), accusative in -as (veavi-ac, moujt-ac; GANPei-ac, THL- 
4¢), and the vocative the same as the nominative: (veavi-c, momt-ai; 
GAHVet-an, TyL-ai). 
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I1V.4 THE MORPHOLOGY OF CLASSICAL GREEK 


Table vi: Thematic adjectival declension 
Te 


singular 


nom. te) xaos q xaAy Bra) xahOV 
acc. TOV xahov TV xaAHV tO xanOV 
gen. tov xAhOV HS nahi tov xarov 
dat. ww xOKD mH Hada ™@ xara 
voc. HarE xa} #OLOV 
plural 

nom. ot xahoi ai xahai TL KOE 
acc. tovs HALOVS TAS HAAG TH HOG 
gen. tav “aKa Tv xAahOV tv xahav 
dat. tots KAOIG tats nxakaic toi HAKOIS 
yoc. xahor naa HOG 


we 
dual: nom., acc. t xa», TH xAAG, TH) HAAG, VOC. KAD, HAAG, HAO, BEN, dat. 


toiv xaAoiv, Tolv xahaiv, Tolv xaoLv 


Apart from the nouns already referred to, those nouns are also 
placed in this declension which contract their stem vowel, be this -o- or 
-a-/-y-, with the final vowel of the stem and which therefore present 
idiosyncrasies in declension or accent: éumho-oc > éxmiougs “setting 
sail,” dotéov > dotoby “bone,” Eque-as > “Egytis “Hermes,” adekpoe- 


a > Gdekqidy “niece.” 


1.2 Adjectives 


The adjectival system of Ancient Greek, as that of Indo-European, can 
clearly be placed within the nominal system and the endings which 
characterize the declension of adjectives share a common origin with 
those of the nominal declension. Most adjectives fall into the thematic 
declension and form the masculine and neuter genders like nouns in -0¢ 
and -ov and the feminine in -a./-9. This is not to say, however, that there 
are no adjectives which form the feminine in -os, ¢.g.. 6 tmweds, 1 
TULWOS, TO THLWESV “succoUring, punishing.” 

The athematic declension is more complex here, also, since there are 
adjectives “of three terminations” (-e1c, -eooa, -ev: Puvijets, POVIEGOG, 
poviev “having a voice”; -wv, -ovon, -ov: Gx, Gxovac, éxov “involun- 
tary”), “of two terminations” (masc. fem. -ovc, neut. -ovv: 6/1) ditous, tO 
dinovy “two-legged”; masc. fem. -tc, neut. -t: 6/f evermc, tO eveATe 
“hopeful,” masc. fem. -wv, neut. -ov: 6/f evyvOpov, 1 ebyvwpov “consid- 
erate, reasonable”; masc. fem. -5, neut. -e¢: 6/1 GAyOy|s, 1 cy des “true”) 
and “of one termination” (masc. fem. -ag: 6/| waxag “blessed”). The next 
table shows an example of the declension ofan adjective in -16, -S, -€S- 
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Table vi: Athematic adjectival declension 


SS SSSSFSSFSFSFFFFMFFFsFsfffseF 


singular 


nom. co) GOS y GANAS are) GANBES 
acc. TOV CANO Thy GANOH tO Gdn BEes 
gen. tov GANBoDS THES CANG0US tov GaAnBodbs 
dat. tw Coy Oei aay] Cdn Bet tw Ghybet 
voc. anBéc GABE Gdanvés 
plural 

nom. ot CnBets ai GAnOeis TL Gdn Oy 
acc. tobs GdnOeis Tas GANOEic ta CANO 
gen. TMV GAndayv TOV CaNOdv TOV ahnBav 
dat. tois GANVEL otis @yPéor toig cyber 
voc. cadnbeic GhyOeic CANO 


_—_--——— eee ere 


dual (masc., fem., neut.): nom., acc. ta ddnOet, Voc. GajOer, gen., dat. tov GAnBorw 


1.3 Participles and pronouns 


The declension of participles follows the declension of adjectives, as 
does that of most pronouns. We give here an example of a participle 
which forms the masculine and feminine according to the athematic 
declension and the feminine in accordance with the thematic. 

The declension of the personal pronoun differs radically (see Table 
1X). Asin Indo-European, it constitutes an autonomous system, based 


on the alternation of stems and the absence of distinction of gender. 


Table v 111: Athematic declension of participles 


———-_—_—_—_—_———————————— 


singular 


nom. 6 peowy } peéQovoa to peoov 
ace, TOV peoovtTa thy (peoovoay tO @eQOV 
gen. tot @éQovTOS Tis peoovons tot PEQOVTOS 
dat. ™@ (éoova aay peoovoy TH peooveu 
voc. péowv pEQOVvVOa eQoV 
plural 

nom. ot (pegovtes att peoovoat Tt PEQOVTE 
acc. tous PeQOVTAS Tas peoovoas tL (peqovta 
gen. TV PEeQovtwy TOV MPEGOVOWV TOY PEeQovtwy 
dat. tog péQovor tais gegovoaic TOIS pégovor 
voc. peoovtes pégovoat @eqovta 


—_— 
dual: nom., acc. t pégovte, to geoovoa, TH PEQOVTE, VOC. PEOVTE, PEQOvGa, 
gégovte, gen., dat. tov PeQovtow, toiv Peoovoaty, Tov PEOSVTOLY 


IV.4 THE MORPHOLOGY OF CLASSICAL GREEK 


Table 1X: Declension of the personal pronoun 
Ss cae ae 


singular 


nom. eyo ov — 
ace. Spe, pe o£, OF € 
gen. E100, Lov Gov, Gov ob 
dat. Epo, LOL Goi, GOL oi, ot 
voc. as _ _ 
plural 

nom. Yet bpeis opets 
acc. nas bas opacg 
gen. Hudy bay opav 
dat. Hiv byiv owio(v) 
voc. *. 


HE, HOV, [LOL, Ge, GOV, Got, oi are the weak forms 


2 The verb system 


The verb system of Ancient Greek (Chantraine 1961, 153-325) is char- 
acterized by the distinction of three persons for each of the three 
numbers (with the dual exhibiting the same diminishing trend that we 
saw in nouns), two voices (active and middle, a specialized form of 
which is the passive), four moods (indicative, subjunctive, optative, and 
imperative), to which are added the two nominal forms of the verb 
(infinitive and participle). There are also three basic verb stems: of the 
present, the aorist, and the perfect, from which the other tenses are 
formed: the imperfect, the future, the past perfect, and the future 
perfect. 

The active voice indicates that the subject is agentive. The middle 
voice denotes that the action remains with the agent. The passive differs 
from the middle only in those forms which are produced from the aorist 
and future (“synoptic”) stem, while in the remaining tenses it has the 
same forms. It indicates that the agent suffers an action committed by 
another person. 

In Table x, the tenses of the indicative are tabulated against the axes 
of time reference and aspect, i.e., the manner of declaring the action of 
the verb. We would note that the present and future in Ancient Greek 
are not expressed by a different form if the action is continuous or non- 
continuous. From a morphological point of view, the imperfective stem 
is used for the present, while the perfective is used for the future. This 
situation continues to this day in modern Greek present tense (cf. the 
contrast in English between J write/I’m writing or Italian scrivo/sto 
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Table x: Tenses of the indicative 


S 


optative 
hvoipny 
ddoLo 
AvByooiunV 
dvByaoL0 
huBeiny 
dvBeing 
hehvupevosg 
etnv 


deEkupevos 


wh 
J 
ie 


present past future 
continuous imperfect 
present (édvov) future 
non-continuous (bw) aorist (tow) 
(fAvoa) 
perfect present perfect future perfect 
(eux) (Aehbow) 
past perfect 
(2hehixerv) 


l 


scrivendo). On the other hand, this distinction is made in the future 
tense in Modern Greek: 0a dvow/0a divw (“PU loose/Tll be loosing”). 
In the examples of conjugations which follow (Tables x1~ xv), only 


the first and second person singular are given, because the type of the 


conjugation, at least in the thematic formations, is apparent from the 
second person. More detailed information on the conjugation of verbs 
can be found in the manuals referred to at the beginning. | 

The morphology of the verb in Greek continues its Indo-European 
heritage in a particularly conservative manner. Here, too, there is a dis- 
tinction between athematic and thematic formations, while the deriva- | 
tion of the endings is essentially Indo-European (Meillet 1937, 226-41; | 
Watkins 1969, 119-31). The athematic verbs (“second conjugation” in | 


traditional grammar) are characterized by the direct addition of the 
ending to the verb stem, while in the thematic verbs (“first conjuga- 
tion”) the stem vowel is interposed. The former were gradually 
restricted until, in the Hellenistic period, they disappeared entirely, 
either passing into the thematic conjugation or giving way to other 
verbs with a thematic formation (see 1v.7). To the thematic formations 
belong both the “barytone” verbs, ie., those where the accent falls on 
the stem (Avo) and those which are “contracted,” i.e., they contract 
their stem vowel with the ending and the accent falls on this (ty < 


TILA, TOL < ow, SHAD < Sydow). 


iq 


passive voice 
subjunctive 

A Swat 
AehupEevos @ 
deEALEVO 


.v0® 
AvO As 


S 


indicative 
Avopat 
Aber, Avy 
é&Avounv 
éhiiov 
AvONGouAt 
dvOoEL, -o7 
EVONV 
£,00H 
hékvpat 
hEekvoat 
oun 
éhEv00 
hEAUoopat 
hEAvoeL, -7] 


bhe 


S 
- 
i 


optative 
hvoinny 
doL0 
Avootuny 
soo 
voainny 
hehvupevo 
hupévo 


voao 


einv 
he 
eins 


7 


1) 


S 


subjunctive 
ALopat 

OY 
Mowpat 
Moy 
ERUUEVO 
hehuuevoc 


middle voice 


éhvov 
AVoopat 
2VGEL, -ON 
eAvocnny 
thvow 
MEAvPAL 
AEAVaGL 
éheduuny 
&h€hv00 
EdVvoonat 
hedvoet-y 


indicative 
ver, YY 


Avouat 
ehudpny 


> 


optative 
Mou 
Avou 
AbGout 
AdGoUg 
MWoaute 
dvoaus 


Aw 


subjunctive 
is 

Avow 

dvon 
KEYKW 
EAVRNS 


active voice 
how 


i. 


S 


indicative 
Mw 
AvELS 
éhvov 
UES 
Mow 
hvoets 
é,v0a 
Evoas 
MAvLZG 
MaunaS 
éherdner 
Aimer 
hedvow 
EAVOEL 


2 
&€ 
éhe 


Table x1: Barytone verb in -w: 


present 
imperfect 
future 
aorist 
perfect 
pluperfect 
future 
pertect 


: . \ \ x \ \ \ \ \ \ x LON LOX 7 , oN CN 
~ ~ ~ - 7 
O00NAX13Q3 ODNAZ13Q32 SAAx13Q3 
AUAH13Q3 Aliidax13Q3 AQAX13Q3 yooprodunt 
O1ONAXKIZQ liaaxi3g WONAZI3Q OOAAZ13Q Uinaxi3Q WONAZI3Q NOAAKIZQ Stinaxi3g SNAZIBQ 
Alrhonaxiag WHMAAZIag worinaxi3g = Alithonani3g worimgaxi3ag wrlaax)3Q wmhonaxi3g MAAKIBQ wmMaaxiag quasaid 
aaneido — aangounfqns aaQeoIpul aaneido aanounfqns aaneorpul aaneido aatjounfqns aaneorpul 
aot0a aarssed ddI0A a[Pprul BdIOA DATIIV 
MAAZIBQ :M- UT GIIA FAX F[QUT, 
goylig3 goyug3 Sn0YiQg 
alirinoylig3 Alurianoyug3 ANOYLUQZ yaziodurt 
o1oyle 10YUQ wyle ooylug yoylg ywylg hoylig Sioyue ioylg 
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2.1 Verb stems 


Suppletive verb stems, which are independent of one another and often 
derive from a different Indo-European root (pres. 69a, aorist eidov, 
perf. dna “to see”) is a characteristic of Indo-European. Even in 
cases where the stems come from the same root, they retain their inde- 
pendence. During the evolution of Greek, however, the dominant trend 
has increasingly been for great differences between verb stems to be 
ironed out and for the conjugation paradigm to become more regular. 
From as early as the classical period, the case of 6ga@ was held to be 
irregular. As we proceed towards Modern Greek, such instances are 
restricted to no more than a few verbs, which, however, are of high sta- 
tistical frequency and which, for precisely this reason, can hardly 
change their form and become regular (e.g., Blea — sida “I see ~ I 
saw”). 

In each verb stem we observe a significant variety of formations. In 
the thematic present the vowel <e> [e] is common, ¢.g., Aéyo “to say”, 
éoaw “to creep”. But there are also other zero grade formations (i.e., 
without the ¢ vowel of the root) and with reduplication in the present, 
e.g., yi-yv-op.cn “to become”. Verbs in the category of present tense with 
the suffix *-y‘/- have been of the utmost importance to Greek (see 
1y.12). In the athematic conjugation we also have radical formations 
either with reduplication (e.g., di-w-1u “to give,” ti-On-pt “to place,” t- 
otf “to stand,” t-y-tu “to send forth”) or without (e.g., ety). 

In the aorist a similar variety of thematic formations ~ e.g., (baxve) 
#-dax-o-v “to bite.” (Auupdvw) &haB-o-v “to take,” (stixtm) &-me0-0-v 
“to fall” — and athematic - (Baiva) &-By-v “to go.” (pOavan) é-pOn-v “to 
reach, to anticipate,” (orn) é-otn-v “to stand”) - is also exhibited. To 
the category of athematics also belongs the sigmatic aorist, which was 
to be especially well developed in Greek: (deixvuyn) ZetEa “to show,” 
(toiPw) étoupa “to rub,” (yd) eto “to honor,” (x01) exoijoa “to 
make,” (Pactiebw) EBacikevo “to reign.” In stems in -v-, -[t-, -A-, and 
-o-, the phonetic developments of [s] -o- of the sigmatic aorist in 
various Greek dialects obscured the derivational process, since it led to 
the dropping of the [s] and a compensatory lengthening of the preced- 
ing vowel: (teivw) étewa < *étevoa “to stretch,” (vépw) Eveyta < 
*2venoa “to distribute,” (pOeiow) EPOeiQa < *%POeQoa “to spoil,” 
(otéhAw) otetra < *éotehoa “to send.” 

The perfect is characterized by reduplication, of which more below. 


| 
| 
| 
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2.2 The augment and reduplication 


A specific feature of the aorist indicative (and the other past tenses, the 
imperfect and the past perfect) is the augment é- which is also encoun- 
tered in Indo-Iranian, Armenian, and Phrygian. It is a prefix character- 
istic of the past, and, for this reason, does not appear in the other 
moods, which do not have temporal reference except in the indicative. 
In the oldest Greek texts (Mycenaean tablets, Homer), its use was 
optional, e.g., Baive, third person aorist By instead of the Attic éBn (see 
111.1, 111.9). The same holds true for older texts in other languages, and 
this fact leads to the conclusion that the augment was initially an inde- 
pendent word, which was later incorporated into the verb as a prefix 
and constituted one of its morphological components. 

The most important feature of the perfect is the reduplicative prefix, 
which most often consists of the repetition of the first consonant of the 
stem plus the vowel -e- [e]: (Avo) 4€Xuxa1 “to loose,” (heist) AEAOUTA “to 
leave,” (yoaqu) yéyoagpa “to write.” In instances where the verb began 
with an aspirated consonant [p"t' k"] @, @, or x, the consonant used for 
reduplication underwent dissimilation and was converted into the cor- 
responding unaspirated consonant [p tk] x,t, or x: (pevyw) néqevya 
“to flee” (see 1v.3). When the stem began with a vowel, the vowel and 
the following consonant were usually repeated, with lengthening of the 
first vowel of the stem (Attic reduplication): (@xobw) coayxoa “to hear,” 
(creiqe) caydupa “to anoint,” (Guvvpt) dpdpoxa “to swear an oath.” 
Here, too, there is no shortage of special cases: (yop) Tyypat “to lead,” 


(ozeigopat) Zomagpat “to sow,” (pOeiow) EPOoga “to corrupt.” 


3 Conclusions 


3.1 Inflectional affixes 


The rich variety of inflectional morphemes and the examination of 
their function leads us to the conclusion that each inflectional mor- 
pheme does not serve a single function but more than one. And on the 
other hand, one function is not always served by one inflectional mor- 
pheme, but usually by more than one. Moreover, for the expression of 
the past and the perfect, not only (inflectional) suffixes but also prefixes 
are used. So, -et¢ is ending of the second person singular of the present 
indicative, but also of the future (Av-etg — Abo-e15) and the differentiation 
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between the two tenses is achieved by the use of a different stem 
(present hvu-, perfective Avo-). The second person singular of the 
present indicative, subjunctive and optative differ as regards the suffix, 
which in the first instance is -etc, in the second -ys, and in the third -otc, 
while the stem for all three is the same, that of the present. On the other 
hand, the second person singular of the present and future optative 
differ only as regards the stem, since the ending 1s the same: \v-oug for 
the present and dvo-org for the future. In order to differentiate the 
second person singular present indicative from the corresponding 
aorist, more than one feature plays a part. Apart from the “augment,” 
they also differ as regards the stem (present Av-, perfective Avo-) as well 
as the ending (present -etc, aorist -as): Ad-eug ~ &-Avo-as. 

In similar fashion, in the noun system, the masculine accusative sin- 
gular, for example, is marked in a variety of ways, depending on the 
declension: in third declension nouns in -c. or -v, in the second declen- 
sion in -ov, and in the first in -av. The characteristic ending of the 
neuter nominative and vocative in nouns of the second declension is 
-ov. On the other hand, differentiation between the masculine and fem- 
inine of the second declension is achieved solely by the article or by the 
adjective, if there is one: 1 636¢ and 6 oixoc do not differ as regards their 
incorporated inflectional morphemes. With an adjective, the distinc- 
tion can be more clearly stressed: i] oxotewy 656¢ “the dark street” and 
6 xaos oixog “the good house.” 


3.2 Equivalent morphemes 


We can see that both nouns and verbs present different types of organ- 
ization of the inflectional paradigm (“declensions,” “conjugations,” 
etc.). In essence, this means that we have a variety of endings, which 
have the same function, depending on the particular nouns or verbs in 
which they appear. These endings are equivalent: thus, in nouns, for 
example, the -c and the -v which mark the accusative singular in the ath- 
ematic declension are equal in value: each appears ina specific category 
of nouns. Correspondingly, in verbs, -a¢ -eic -oig are endings which 
mark the second person singular in the present indicative of contracted 
verbs (tyrdc, xoveic, Sydoic) and the presence of each depends exclu- 
sively on the verb in which they appear: their function is identical. 

On the other hand, a particular ending such as -etc, for example, 
does not have a unique function: it denotes a combination of the second 
person, the singular number, the indicative mood and the active voice. 
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In other words there is no unique, one-to-one relationship of meaning 
between each ending and its particular function. This is true, in any 
case, of all languages with an inflectional system and is the more pro- 
nounced, the more a language incorporates into words morphemes 


marking syntactic relationships. 
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5 The syntax of Classical Greek 


I. PHILIPPAKI-WARBURTON 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


The term Classical Greek means principally the Attic dialect of the fifth 
and fourth centuries Bc, while from the time of Alexander the Great 
begins the period of the formation of Hellenistic Koine. During the clas- 


sical period many dialects were spoken, for which a large number of 


inscriptions and other written testimony are evidence. Despite the fact 
that these dialects often exhibit wide differences in phonology, accent, 
vocabulary, and syntax, the overwhelming feeling is that they belong to 
a single language, Greek. The Attic dialect of the classical period, which 
had already been influenced by Ionic, acquired a dominant role because 
of the military and political supremacy of Athens in the fifth century BC 
and spread throughout a very wide geographical area (see 11.20, 111.3). 

The Attic dialect exhibits changes, simplifications, and restructuring 
in relation to the pre-classical system, but it, in its turn, also changed and 
developed into the dialect of Hellenistic Koine (see 1v.6-1v.8). In this 
short chapter it is impossible to describe, even briefly, all the syntactic 
characteristics of the Greek of the classical period. This treatment will 
be restricted to certain elements which are considered to have defined 
its character as this was shaped during the fifth and fourth centuries Bc, 
and in particular to the basic features of its sentence structure. 

The Attic dialect was characterized by a highly developed 
inflectional system of endings in both the nominal and the verbal 
systems (see 1V.4), with interesting consequences for its syntax, as will 
be seen immediately below. 


The noun 


The endings of the noun indicate number (singular, plural, and dual, 
although use of the dual was not very widespread), gender (masculine, 
feminine, and neuter), and case (nominative, genitive, dative, accusa- 
tive, and vocative). One important difference between the system of 
Classical Greek and that of Indo-European is that the number of cases 
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has been reduced from eight to five (see 11.4, 1V-4), 1-€., the ablative, 
instrumental, and locative cases were lost. The result of the disappear- 
ance of these cases was that their functions were either taken over by 
prepositional phrases or assigned to those declensional types which 
survived. For instance, in the example 2,06vtwv 52 “AOqvaioy . . . vavot 
ToUdxovta xai EEaxooinrs drrditvaus “When the Athenians came. . . with 
thirty ships and six hundred hoplites” (Thucydides 6.7.2.1), a dative 
performs the function of the old instrumental case, while in the 
example ovtog {ue THY MATEMOV GTAVTOV. . « aneotéonzev “This man 

robbed me of my entire patrimony” (Demosthenes, Against 
Aphobus 3.3), the genitive functions as the old ablative. Consequently, 
the genitive and dative acquired a more complex semantic function, 
and for this reason a phrase with an oblique case must first be seen in 
relation to the element on which it is dependent if its function is to be 
clarified. Thus an oblique case acquired a more syntactic character in 
the new system since it was restricted to denoting the relationship of 
syntactic dependence on another element of the sentence. 

The adverbial function of the oblique cases remained part of the 
system during the classical period. The three oblique cases continued 
to have adverbial functions, such as the accusative of time, place, and 
manner; the genitive of cause, of value, of comparison, the ablatival gen- 
itive, etc.; the dative of accompaniment, manner, etc., but increasingly 
their use was as objects of the verb (e.g., 6 tig GétWd0¢ vids . . . TOU ev 
Oavetov . . . dkuydonoe “the son of Thetis . . . made light of death,” 
Plato, Apology 28) and of a preposition (e.g., xd tod bdSatos EloyoV 
avtovc “were even cutting them off from their water supply,” 
Xenophon, Anabasis 6.3.8.2). The syntacticization of these cases has 
continued into Modern Greek (see 1v.15) with the absorption of the 
dative by the genitive, which now expresses only a syntactic relation- 
ship between a noun and a noun phrase (subjective, objective, posses- 
sive, etc.) or that of a verb with a noun phrase as indirect object. 

The fact that the syntactic relationship is revealed by the case of the 
noun phrase guarantees a potential for a freedom in the order of the 
phrase quite unlike the situation in a language without a case system, 
where the positioning of the elements of sentences must be strict and 
fixed in order to show their syntactic relationships. In Greek the objects 
of the verb can be found at any point of the sentence, depending on the 


pragmatic, stylistic preference of the speaker. The same freedom of 


word order does not hold, however, when the noun phrase is the object 
ofa preposition. The preposition, as a rule, stands immediately before 
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the noun phrase it governs, although there are rare instances when the 
opposite is true and the preposition comes after the noun phrase or the 
prepositional phras 


> appears “interrupted” by other elements inserted 
between the preposition and the noun phrase, as in the example té ev 
&euev, tov 8 Eu diaoxonobpev méor“. . although we enacted some 
points while legislating, there are some points still under considera- 
tion. . .” (Plato, Laws 859b8; from Cervin 1990, 100). It should be 
noted that the appearance of such tmesis in Classical Attic is clearly an 
archaic feature and is marked stylistically (see 111.2, 111.9). 

The characteristics of gender and number, which are expressed 
through the endings of the noun, the pronoun, and the adjective, also 
perform an important function, since they constitute (together with the 
case) a part of the agreement mechanism. Through agreement, not only 
is the relationship of the predicate (with the verb eii “to be” and others 
like it) expressed, but also that of the attribute. A noun or adjectival 
phrase may be considered the attribute or complement of a noun only 
if there is agreement between them in gender, number, and case. The 
consequences of this system are important, because they also guaran- 
tee freedom even in the order of individual elements in a phrase. Thus 
an adjectival attribute may precede or follow its noun, or even lie 
outside its phrase altogether, subject to dictates of style. Examples are: 
Mia di) deixetou T) Yuetéow vouw dddc “One way remains in our 
custom whereby . . .” (Plato, Symposium 184b; from Cervin iggo, 98): 
zai Sue TAvTHY Ti EmOuniay Saxe Fooyig Goybovv t Acovrive “and 
because of this desire he paid money to Gorgias of Leontini” 
(Xenophon, Anabasis 2.6.16. 2-3; from Cervin 1990, 99), where the 
adjectival attributes are at the end of the clause, doubtless for empha- 
sis, and distanced from the noun they qualify; 6 xegi ta tov SoUkwv 7/0 
wali modes yryvduevdc tc “He therefore, that in dealing with slaves 
proves himself, in his character and action” (Plato, Laws 777d6; from 
Cervin 1990, 60), where the article 6 is separated from the rest of the 
phrase by the interpolation of the prepositional phrase and where 
the article té& is also separated from the noun 7j6y by the interpolation 
of the compound noun phrase. 

The number and person features also facilitate another type ofagree- 
ment, which functions between the subject and verb and which, sup- 
ported by the nominative case, indicates the subject. This agreement 
also makes possible a syntactically free word order for these two ele- 
ments. For example, the phrases which make up the sentence ‘O 8¢ xaic 
innevev év yoo “the boy was riding in the field” can be rendered in any 
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order: tamevev 8 6 mais év aye “lit. was riding the boy in the field,” év 
& ayo@ inaevev 6 xaic “in the field was riding the boy,” 6 xais 8’ év dyow 
inmevev “the boy in the field was riding,” év 8’ &yo@ 8’ 6 xaic innevev “in 
the field the boy was riding,” without alteration in the basic meaning of 
the sentence. From this it may be concluded that the freedom to place 
phrases or the words ofa phrase at the beginning, the end or some other 
point in the sentence serves pragmatic functions (emphasis, contrast, 
etc.), rather than syntactic ones (subject, object, attributive). This struc- 
tural characteristic, freedom in the word order, was exploited in the art 
of rhetoric, which flourished greatly in the classical period. 


The verb 


The Greek verbal system is very rich (see 1v.4). A verb (with its 
endings, reduplication, etc.) can express nine different tenses, three 
voices, and four moods, as well as infinitives and participles, which also 
have tense and voice, while the root itself provides information con- 
cerning verbal aspect. In the classical system, there has been stabiliza- 
tion in the forms of the passive tenses of the future and aorist, through 
which the middle and passive voices were distinguished in these tenses. 
This distinction was weakened, however, and finally disappeared alto- 
gether in post-classical times, the passive forms becoming dominant. 
The verbal endings also indicate person and number, which must agree 
with the person and number of the subject. (Mention should be made 
here of the exception to the agreement of number which is presented 
by the phenomenon of “Attic syntax.” in which a subject which is 
neuter in gender and plural in number combines with a verb in the sin- 
gular, ¢.g., “Adha névea te dixcua xai xc (dort); “Well, are all Just 
things noble?” (Plato, Alcibiades ia.) 

Person and number agreement between the subject and the verb is 
the basis of another important syntactic phenomenon of Greek (pre- 
Classical, Classical, and Modern): the possibility of omitting the 
subject from the sentence, e.g., [évog yao, Aéyovot, ebureiag AaTHO 
“For pain, they say, is the father of renown” (Euripides, fr. 474.1); Kiooc 
TAS VAG HETEREWpato, Snw¢ Shitas axopiBaceev “C tyrus had sent for 
the fleet, in order that he might disembark hoplites . . .” (Xenophon, 
Anabasis 1.4.49). 

Another verbal category with particular syntactic and also stylistic 
ramifications is mood, which, unlike case and agreement, does not 
concern the syntactic combination of the elements of the sentence, but 
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expresses the attitude of the speaker towards its content. There are four 
moods differentiated by verbal endings: indicative, subjunctive, opta- 
tive, and imperative, each one with its own characteristic function, 
though this is clearer in independent sentences. The indicative 
expresses a simple, absolute and definite statement (positive or nega- 
tive), or poses a question which concerns this statement. The other 
three moods are related to one another, in that all three express some- 
thing not presented as a fact, but as a desire or aim (subjunctive), a wish 
(optative), or as a command or prohibition (imperative). All four 
moods, within the limits of their basic meanings and in combination 
with other elements, can render other shades of meaning, so that the 
possibilities provided to the speaker ensure greater accuracy and 
clarity, apparent also from the use of the moods in indirect speech. 

In clauses in indirect speech (and in other subordinate clauses) 
which follow a non-past tense, the same mood is retained as would have 
been used in direct speech: e.g., [votes . . . Eowtavtes et Anata low 
“.. J ask the question . . . whether they are pirates . . .” (Thucydides 
1.5; from Goodwin [1875] 1965, 258); Bovketouat dmc of anodo “for 
Iam planning to run away from you” (Xenophon, Cyropaedia 1.4.13); 
ovz éya ti A€yw “T have nothing to say” (Demosthenes, Phalippic 111 4; 
from Goodwin {1879] 1963, 318), etc. Ifthe main verb is in a past tense, 
the verb in indirect speech is either transposed into the optative (opta- 
tive of indirect speech), or remains in the indicative or subjunctive: e.g., 
freee Stt yocpor (from Goodwin [1875] 1965, 259) with the optative, or 
bt yoder with the indicative; geyov & wc EAmtiCovow ov pOvov oe xa 
Tiyy mOAw &Eeww por yao “And prophesied that not only would you and 
Athens be grateful to me . . .” (Isocrates, Philtp 23), where the indica- 
tive is retained instead of the optative éi7ifotev required by indirect 
speech. In other words the change to the optative was not syntactically 
obligatory and automatic, but represented a choice in expression, 
which means that, at this point too, the use of one mood rather than 
another had stylistic ramifications. The subjunctive or indicative 
(depending on which of these would have occurred in direct speech) 
instead of the optative of indirect speech was used to give greater imme- 
diacy to the meaning. In other words, by retaining the features of direct 
speech to the degree possible, the speaker was able to present the indi- 
rect clause as direct and as being produced at the moment of speaking. 
The use of the optative, on the other hand, presented the indirect clause 
with less immediacy, as if it were something for which the speaker was 
unwilling to bear absolute responsibility. 
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The complex structure of the sentence in the Attic dialect was based 
ona highly developed system of grammatical resources through which 
the fundamental and essential elements of a sentence were completed, 
defined, or extended. Such resources were the variety of subordinate 
clauses - complementary, relative, indirect interrogative, adverbial, and 
so on. Two other characteristic elements of the classical language also 
contribute to this complexity: the infinitive, which has been dropped 
completely in Modern Greek (see fv .15), and the participle, which has 
in Modern Greek a restricted use. 

The infinitive, which began as a verbal noun in the dative case with 
very few verbal characteristics, was shaped in the pre-classical period 
in such a way as to emphasize its verbal status, as is clear from the fact 
that it developed tenses, was able to take an object (and, indeed, in the 
case demanded by the corresponding finite verb), other complements 
and later a subject. During the classical period, its nominal status was 
reinforced by the use of a definite article through which the infinitive 
now appeared in four cases, €.g., Eviots VEots TO OtyGy uQeittov OT TOD 
Aadeiv “for some young men silence is preferable to talk” (Menander, 
One-line maxims 258) and could be used as the object ofa preposition, 
e.g., Wavpacero éxi ro ebOWpors Gv “he had been admired . . . for his 
cheerfulness and serenity” (Xenophon, Memorabilia 4.8.2; examples 
from Jannaris [1897] 1968, 483). In this way the infinitive acquired sub- 
stantial flexibility, since it allowed a verbal meaning to be incorporated 
into a phrase in the briefest possible manner, serving a variety of func- 
tions of which considerations of space do not permit a description, but 
the characteristics of the syntax of the infinitive used as a verbal com- 
plement will be examined briefly. 

Infinitives used as verbal complements can be separated into declar- 
ative and final, just as complementary clauses can be declarative or 
final (of aim or purpose) in accordance with the main verb on which 
they depend. This distinction appears from the choice of the negative 
ov (rarely pi) for the declarative and jj for the final, the rules for 
choosing these particles being the same as those which apply in com- 
plementary clauses: e.g., témevopar yw Exarv eivan pndeva Gdimeiv “I 
am convinced that no one is deliberately unfair” (Plato, Apology 37a); 
xwvovvevo Ghd oddév cidévat “or I shall know nothing at all pres- 
ently” (Xenophon, Memorabilia 4.2.39); voule pndév elvar TV 
avOoorivey PéBavov “consider that nothing in human life is stable” 
(Isocrates, Against Demonicus 1.42; examples from Jannaris [1897] 


1968, 430). 
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The subject of the infinitive, which cannot be marked by person and 
number agreement, is rendered by the accusative case: e.g., Odxz Eqn 
avTtog GAM éxeivov otoatnyetv “. .. saying that not he but Nicias was 
general . . .” (Thucydides 4.28.2); 4¢yetat tov Kigov éh0eiv “it is said 
that Cyrus went” (from Goodwin [1875] 1965, 303); EvvéBy 
Hupotegabev rods AOyvaiouc DoouPndijvat “And so it came to pass that 
. . from both sides at once the Athenians were thrown into confusion” 
(Thucydides 5.10.7-8); qukavOowzov etvat det (twa) “one must be 
humane” (Isocrates, Against Nicocles; Goodwin [1875] 1965, 299). 
When, however, the subject of the infinitive is the same as the subject 
or the object of the main verb, it is usually omitted (e.g., Aéyetard Kigoc 
éMOetv “Cyrus is said to have gone,” from Goodwin {1879] 1963, 327); 
any predicate or attribute which refers to it is rendered by (a) the nom- 
inative case, if it refers to the main subject doxet eivan oo@dc “he seems 
to be wise” (from Goodwin [1879] 1963, 327); (b) the accusative if it 
refers to the main object ([6 vopog] tov émPovkevoavta xehever ovéa 
eivat “[the law] provides that the plotter of a death is a killer” (Antipho 
4.2.5); and (c) by the genitive or dative if it refers to the corresponding 
genitive, or an indirect object or personal dative (e.g., Kogou &éovto 
Ws TQOHVPOTATOV yevecdat “begged Cyrus to show the utmost zeal.” 
Xenophon, Hellenica 1.5.2; “AM oixeior Tapaderypac evdaioow 
eo [ bpiv] yeveoOur“. . . for you can win success following examples 
from your homeland,” Demosthenes, Olynthiac 111 23; Jannaris [1897] 
1968, 481). By “case attraction” the dependence of the infinitive on the 
main verb is made more apparent and any lack of clarity in the reference 
point of the predicate of the infinitive is avoided. Case attraction may 
also be observed in relative clauses, where the relative pronoun which 
introduces the clause sometimes appears in the case of the noun 
(present or absent) to which it refers and not in that ofits role in the rel- 
ative clause, for example G&tot tig MevOegias ic (for iv) xéxtno0e 
“worthy of the freedom which you possess” (Xenophon, Anabasis 
1.7.3); otg (tobtoLg &) yoTUxREGaV év Aevxtoot ov peteiwg éxéxonvto 
“they had not used with moderation the success they gained at 
Leuctra” (Demosthenes, On the Crown 18: examples from Smyth 
[1920] 1984, 567). 

Another element used to render more succinctly various attributes 
with a verbal content is the participle, which represents the linguistic 
form combining characteristics of the adjective and the verb. As an 
adjective, it may be used also as an adjectival attribute, thus avoiding the 
use of entire relative clauses (e.g., 6 wév ty yey tavtyy eitav “who 
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proposed this resolution,” Thucydides 8.68); Gvdoec oi todto 
noujoovtes “men who will do this,” from Goodwin [1879] 1963, 334). 
As a verb, it can function either as an abbreviated adverbial clause 
(tabta éxgatte otgatyny@v “he did these things while he was general”; 
tobto éxoinoev haWw@yv “he did this secretly,” from Goodwin [1879] 
1963, 335) or as the complement of certain verbs in a manner similar to 
a complementary clause or an infinitive (navopév oe X€yovta “we stop 
you from speaking”; ravope0a Aeyovtes “we cease speaking,” from 
Goodwin [1879] 1963, 339; Ovx avéEonc COou “I shall not endure 
life,” Euripides, Hippolytus 354). There is a difference between the 
infinitive and the participle as verbal complements. What the participle 
denotes is presented as an accomplished fact, although this is not true 
of the infinitive. For example, the phrase Ggyeto déyew means “He 
begins to say.” while the phrase Goyetat 4¢ywv (Goodwin [1879] 1963, 
339-40) means “He begins (by) saying.” Also in indirect speech after 
verbs of perception, instead of a phrase or even an infinitive, the parti- 
ciple is used, imparting greater immediacy to what is being perceived, 
since it presents it as a presupposed fact, e.g., 600 o¢ . . . xovNTOVTU 
xeiga “I see that you are hiding your right hand” (Euripides, Hecuba 
342); Gxovw o¢ déyovta “I hear that you are saying” (from Goodwin 
[1879] 1963. 340). In Modern Greek these examples are rendered by the 
“factive” mov: of BhETW TOV, Ge AZOKW TOV. 

Other syntactic means also served the needs of style. Another of these 
may be mentioned here. The first position in the clause has a prag- 
matic/stylistic function, because usually the topic (psychological 
subject) or the emphasis or contrast is placed there. The final position 
in the clause also has corresponding pragmatic properties (Dover 1960). 
The classical writers were not satisfied with simply transposing a clause 
or word to the beginning or the end in order to give it emphasis or the 
role of topic, but they also employed another mechanism: the various 
enclitic elements, such as the particles dv, te, wev, dé, wv, yao, Goa and 
ovy, the enclitic pronouns, the verb eipi and so on (see Denniston 1954). 
These elements should normally follow Wackernagel’s law (1892) and 
be placed immediately after the first constituent of a clause, defined syn- 
tactically as the first word or first phrase. This law explains such exam- 
ples as 6 5é nas, where the particle d¢ follows the first word, thus 
splitting the article and its noun (a phenomenon very rare in other lan- 
guages but very characteristic of Classical Greek), and also 6 mai 8¢, 
where the particle follows the first complete phrase. This rule is often 
broken, however, and enclitic particles occur at another point in the 
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phrase, for example: Ev tovw dé 1 xodvo “But in this time” 
(Xenophon, Cyropaedia 3.1.7; from Cervin 1990, 59), where the particle 
dé is placed between the second and third constituent of the noun 
phrase. In the example 6 negi t& tov Sobk@V ob Oy xai TEdEetc 
yeyvopevoc us “He, therefore, that in dealing with slaves proves himself, 
in his character and action . . .” (Plato, Laws 777d; from Cervin 1990, 
60), the ovv comes after the fifth word in the phrase. The explanation 
which has been offered for the freedom in the positioning of enclitic par- 
ticles in a phrase is that, firstly, a particle isolates the element to which 
the author wishes to give either the role of topic or emphasis, and, sec- 
ondly, this element is semantically colored in a variety of ways depend- 
ing on the particle which accompanies it. This freedom is also 
particularly useful when the first phrase is complex and when the 
speaker wishes to stress one of the constituents more than the others. 


Space does not permit the examination of the syntactic system of 


Classical Greek in greater detail, so this text may be brought to a close 
with a review of the main points. It has been shown that through case, 
gender, person, and number, the relationships between the main terms 


in a clause are expressed, as are the relationships of the constituents of 


a phrase, while through mood, negation and other means are revealed 


the attitude and emotional involvement of the speaker to the content of 


his text. It has also been seen that the rich system of cases and the phe- 
nomenon of agreement foster syntactic freedom in the ordering of 
terms of sentences and constituents of phrases. The freedom in the 
positioning of the enclitic elements within a phrase so that a single 
segment of the phrase can be isolated and highlighted has also been 
noted. These and other features of syntax make an important contribu- 
tion to the great variety of styles which characterizes the classical lan- 
guage. 


6 Development in pronunciation 
during the Hellenistic period 


E.B. PETROUNIAS 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


The term Hellenistic Koine is used here for the linguistic period from 
the death of Alexander the Great until about the time of Christ. Thus 
it includes, from the standpoint of political history, the period of the 
Diadochi (Successors), the high Hellenistic period, and the earlier part 
of the Roman period (see 11.23, 11.24, 11.25). 

Since Hellenistic Koine is based on the later Attic dialect (see 111.3, 
IV.1-5) it is of interest to show how the older Attic pronunciation 
evolved into the Hellenistic. It should not be overlooked, however, that 
many of these changes also took place in the other ancient dialects, and 
it sometimes happened that another dialect led the way in a particular 
development. 

It is also true that most developments which can be observed at the 
beginning of the Hellenistic period, especially in the vocalic system, are 
also already attested in the Attic dialect by the classical period, espe- 
cially near its end. In particular, the change of the rounded [y] into the 
unrounded [1], which was completed in Greek generally during the 
Middle Ages, can be observed in Attic even before the end of the clas- 
sical period. Conversely, some changes, such as the change of the open 
{e:] (<n>) first into a closed [e:] and finally into an [i:], were completed 
in Attic only after they had already prevailed in Hellenistic Greek. 
Furthermore, the Koine did not follow Attic in instances where it 
differed from the other dialects, as in the case of [tt] vs. [ss]: thus the 
common form §diaooa “sea” survived, and the Attic change to 
@dhatta was not adopted by the Koine. 


1 Rapid change in the Hellenistic period 


1.1 A language must have at its disposal an adequate number of pho- 
nemes to be able to combine them in the production of the necessary 
words. A large number of phonemes, however, creates difficulties 
for speakers, both in speech production, because many phonemes 
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crowded together must be accommodated within the small area of the 
oral cavity, and in perception, because similar sounds must be kept dis- 
tinct. These two opposite demands constitute one of the basic antino- 
mies in human language. 

A second antinomy is due to the fact that the human brain always 
tries to impose a certain regularity and symmetry ona phonetic system, 
although our vocal organs do not have a symmetrical arrangement, 
since they were not evolved to produce speech but to meet other bio- 
logical requirements. They are not, for example, constructed like a 
computer programme or a musical instrument, with the result that the 


sounds we produce are not “perfect.” 


1.2 For these and other reasons, such as foreign influences, the 
phonological systems of various languages are in a constant state of 
development, under pressure from various demands (see 1.8). While it 
is certainly true that languages evolve continuously, there are times 
when this linguistic development is rapid and others when it is slow. 
During the Hellenistic period, Greek, beginning with the phonological 
system, developed at a much more rapid rate than at other periods,. 

The reasons for this rapid development at this particular ume, and 
specifically during its earlier part (down to the first century BC) are both 
“internal” and “external.” The basic reason for change lay in the inter- 
nal relationships which characterized the older vowel system, which, as 
appears in Iv.3 and will be demonstrated below (2.1), was particularly 
unstable in the classical period. 

The external reasons, which reinforced the internal, are to be found 
both in the creation of a new common type of speech (see 11.24), 
“Hellenistic Koine” (where, as one would expect, the other dialects, 
especially [onian, also exercised a certain influence on its develop- 
ment), and in the fact that originally non-Greek populations in the 
Balkans, Asia, and Africa began to use Greek as a lingua franca, finally 
adopting it as their sole language in many instances (see 1v.10, Vv). After 
completion of this process the new Greek-speakers made up the major- 
ity of the users of the language. 

It must be said, however, that it is generally prudent to avoid the easy 
solution of attributing changes to foreign influences, because this often 
proves to be erroneous: often enough, instances of change have to do 
with the realization of general linguistic principles, at work both within 
the language under examination and the languages which supposedly 
exercised their influence on it. And, as has already been noted, many of 
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the changes which came to prominence in the Hellenistic period are 
already attested at earlier periods in various dialects in the original 


Greek speech area. 


1.3 The rapid developments in pronunciation accelerated the devel- 
opment of the morphological system (see 1v.7), a development which, 
in turn, greatly influenced the syntax. After the Hellenistic period the 
evolution of Greek was relatively slow, to the extent that, as G. 
Hadzidakis observed in the nineteenth century, the fundamentals of 
Modern Greek are already found in the language of the Hellenistic 
period (see 1v.15). This observation, however, is true of the history of 
Greek only until the nineteenth century, for since then the modern lan- 
guage has begun to change at a very rapid rate because of the influence 
of the purist language (katharevousa) and other European languages. 


2 Vowels and diphthongs 


2.1 General observations 


Examination of the tables of the vowels and diphthongs of the Attic 
dialect during the classical period (see 1v.3), makes two situations 
clear: (a) there are great many vowels and diphthongs; (6) there is no 
especially symmetrical relationship among them. Initially, symmetry is 
exhibited within pairs of long and short only in high (close) and low 
(open) vowels, but not in mid vowels. ‘Thereafter, there also ceases to 
be any symmetry among the high vowels, while many vowels are 
crowded together in the high, front position. This situation is naturally 
the result of earlier phonological developments. 

In such cases important changes can be expected, leading to a 
system with fewer segments, which would also exhibit greater symme- 
try among themselves. And indeed, towards the end of the Hellenistic 
period, the number of Greek vowels was reduced to six, later becoming 
five in the Middle Ages, as it continues to be today. In the Attic dialect 
in particular, this had already occurred by the end of the classical 
period. In such a system the vowels are in a more symmetrical order, 
from both the articulatory and acoustic point of view. Moreover, such a 
system has a good number of members which, in combination with a 
somewhat increased consonantal system, can respond relatively easily 
to the need for its constituents to recombine in order to create the 


words necessary for a language. A system of five vowels appears to be 
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the rule in the relative majority of human languages. One should bear 
in mind, however, that only three hundred languages among several 
thousand have been studied systematically (Ladefoged and Maddieson 
1996). Of these almost 30 percent exhibit a vowel system of five 
members exactly like that of Modern Greek. 

Unless other factors intervene, human languages tend towards a 
Consonant-Vowel syllabic structure (see 1V .1) because such a contrast 
is articulated more easily and is more clearly perceived. This tendency, 
in conjunction with attempts to reduce the number of vowels and to 
create a more symmetrical system, led to radical changes in the system 
of Greek vowels during the Hellenistic period. The first result was the 
reduction of the number of diphthongs (see IV.1, 1V .3), most of which 


became simple vowels (monophthongization of diphthongs). 


2.2 Vowels 


Of the older vowels, the long close [e:] (written <et>) changed into a 
long [i:] at the beginning of the Hellenistic period. At the same time the 
diphthong [a'] changed to an open [e:] the older open [e:] vowel (<4 >) 
changed to a close [e:], i-e., the phonemic distinction between the 
former [e:] and the former [a'] continued. The new close [e:] later 
became a long [i:], although it continued to be written as <y>. Finally, 
the long open [9:] <> became closer and was articulated in the same 
position as short [o]. 

Before the end of the Hellenistic period, long vowels were short- 
ened. This shortening of long vowels can be seen in the Attic dialect 
from as early as the classical period. Here too should be noted the ten- 
dency to create a Consonant-Vowel syllabic structure, which later, 
during the Middle Ages, was to simplify double consonants in most 
dialects. The elimination of the opposition between long and short 
vowels is related to the change in the accentuation system, from a pitch 


accent to one of dynamic stress (see 1V.1, 1V.3, Appendix 1.1). 


2.3 Diphthongs 


It has already been mentioned (iv 3) that of the diphthongs with a short 
first element, the old diphthong [o*] had changed into a long {o:] by the 
beginning of the classical period. This was quickly followed by the 
change of [e'] — [e:], which thus fell together with the older vowel [e:]. 
This [e:] (from both sources) then changed to a long [i:], something 
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Table 1: The vowel system at the beginning of the Hellenistic period 
nee 


front back 


unrounded rounded — unrounded rounded 


1: y: u: 
high (close) 1 y 
mid-close e: 
mid 0,0: 
mid-open e 
(z:) a 
low (open) 
a: 


The long close [e:] is the older long open [e:] (eta), which was later to fall 
together with [i:], while the long open [z:] is the older diphthong [a']. Some 
speakers still pronounced the diphthong, others the new vowel. In time [2:] also 
became closer and, passing through the position of the old [e:], finally fell 
together with [e:]. 

Diphthongs with front semivowel with back semivowel 


({a'}) [e*] fa") 


which in Attic in particular had already occurred even earlier, although 
it continued to be written <ev>: eipi “to be,” hei “to leave.” During 
the period under examination {a'] first changed into a low [z:], later 
into a long, open [e:], and finally, with somewhat more closure, came to 
be articulated like the [e] vowel, although still written <au>: xaic “boy.” 
The diphthongs [y'] <u> and [o'] <ot> still existed in earlier 
Hellenistic Koine, while in the Attic dialect both had changed into a 
long [y:], perhaps even as early as the classical period, thus falling 
together with the older long [y:] vowel: viog “son,” hounds “rest”— xtpa 
“wave.” 

Of the diphthongs with a long first element, [a:'] <q> had been 
changed in the Attic dialect to [a:| as early as the classical period. At the 
beginning of the Hellenistic period, all three of these diphthongs [e:'] 
[o:'] [a:'] <n, @, a> also changed into monophthongs. Thus by shortly 
after the beginning of the Hellenistic period they were pronounced 
with few exceptions, [i:] [9:] [a:]: <tij, tO, Hucog>. As is apparent, [e:'] 
followed the change of [e:] into {i:]. 

Before the end of the Hellenistic period (even earlier in the Attic 
dialect in particular), the diphthongs with a back semivowel changed 
into a combination of vowel and consonant, voiced before a vowel or 
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Table 11: Vowels during the Mid-Hellenistic period 


se 


front back 


unrounded rounded ~~ unrounded rounded 


i: y: ur 
high (close) i y 
mid-close — e: 
mid € oO 


mid-open — e: 


low (open) 
ry 


ee 


Table 111: The vowel system at the end of the Hellenistic period 


oS 


front back 


unrounded rounded ~~ unrounded rounded 


high (close) i y u 
mid e o 
low (open) a 


ee 


Table tv: The development of vowels and diphthongs 
(arrows indicate vowels in which the greatest changes occurred) 


Classical period End of classical Hellenistic Final outcome 
period period 

Vowels 

i: ito 1 
i i i 
es i e:/1: > 1 
e e e 
gD e: [1:3 e: [iz > i 
u- y y ~~ y 
u—- y y y 
os uz = u 
o o ° 
Re) oO: =2 ° 
a a 
a: > a 
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Table 1v (cont.) 


oo 


Classical period End of classical Hellenistic Final outcome 
period period 

Diphthongs 

ee: e:/i: i 

a’ we: Se: e€ 

ol y:-> y7 y 

yoy y: ) 

0" 30:4 ur uz u 

ew el ev/ ef 

a! a! av/ af 

ali— ° a: a 

E:!> i: i 

Fea 2: ts) 


General lines of development are given here. Outside these there is evidence of 
various tendencies in individual groups of speakers which in the end failed to be 
generally accepted, such as, for example, the partial coincidence of the short li] 
and |e] in the Attic dialect in the fourth century BC. Naturally not all changes 
occurred at the same time in all places. 

The changes which occurred fundamentally altered the phonemic system of 
the Greck vowels. 


Table v: Origin of the vowels near the end of the Hellenistic period 


oo sSsSsS— 


Sounds Script 

{i] [ir ie: ese! e:'] Steet y et n> 
ly] [y:yyio'] <vv vi o> 
[e] [ea] <e a> 

{u] [ous o:] <ov ov ov> 
{o] [o 9:9'} <0 w w> 

{a] [a:aa:'] <aag> 


oo 


voiced consonant, voiceless before a voiceless consonant or in word 
final position: [e"] [a°] > [ev/ef] [av/af]: evayyéhov [e%a-] > [eva-] 
“gospel,” abguov a'rion] > [‘avrion] “tomorrow,” adtéc [a%tds] > [a'ftos] 
“he,” ev [e"] > [ef] “well.” More precisely, the consonant was originally 
bilabial, such as, for example, the [B] in the word cabeza “head” in 
Modern Spanish, later changing to the Jabio-dental, still existing in 
Modern Greek. The labio-dental, with the greater friction created 
during its production, is more clearly perceived than the bilabial. 


Nis oN 
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3 Consonants 


In the consonants changes were fewer and, most significantly, they did 
not radically transform the phonemic system. 


3.1. The three voiceless stops [p tk] remained the same. Before the end 
of the Hellenistic period, the aspirates [pt tk] changed to the contin- 
uants (fricatives) [f @ x], naturally remaining voiceless. Corres- 
pondingly, the voiced stops [b d g] also changed into the continuants 
[vd y], the change of [g] > [y] being the earliest. In both instances there 
was a relaxation of articulation. It is likely that at this time there also 
began the further change of [y] into [j] before a front vowel, the pro- 
nunciation still current in Modern Greek. It must be stressed, however, 
that the voiced [b d g] did not change into continuants if they followed 
a nasal consonant, where they remained stops. So a word such as 
dévdgov “tree” pronounced [déndron} during the classical period, 
became [déndron] during Hellenistic times. 

The current written and spoken forms of Modern Greek, 5évde0 
[‘dendro], AAgEavdgoc [a'lexandros], and x6uBos ['komvos] “knot,” 
are examples of “orthographic pronunciation,” i.e., a case of the false 
reading of Ancient Greek by the educated of recent centuries, who were 
unwilling to accept that the pronunciation had changed and believed 
that the letters <f 5 y> were pronounced the same in ancient as in 


Table vt: Sounds of the above nine consonantal phonemes with 


examples 

TN 
labials alveodentals velars 

stops pb td kg 

continuants fv 606 xy 

stops mas xOLBOS wre dévdoov CxS CeyAwY 

continuants GAs Boros @ed5 bévdo0v MOS CLyOS 


The palatal pronunciation [j] of the phoneme [g > y] before [i] had already 
begun to be realized, i.e., as in Modern Greek: yivetat [jinete] “it takes place”. 

These developments at the end of the Middle Ages and the beginning of the 
modern period, later contributed to the creation of new voiced stops. In any 
case itis likely that another development was already under way by the 
Hellenistic period, namely the voicing of voiceless stops after a nasal as in 
Modern Greek. That is, words such as Eaxo0gos “merchant,” évtopov “insect,” 
ayxav “elbow” were no longer pronounced [émporos], [éntomon], [anks:n]& 
but [‘emboros], ['endomon], [a'ggon]. 
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modern times. The result was that in the purist language the pronunci- 
ation changed even after a nasal consonant, just where in the popular 
language it remained as it was in antiquity! 

Thus the three voiced consonant phonemes each acquired two allo- 
phones, a stop after a nasal consonant and a continuant in other envi- 
ronments (allophonic split). In other words, despite the changes in the 
manner of articulation, the consonantal phonemic system remained 
essentially similar to that of the earlier period, with three members in 
each group. The actual sounds, however, were now four rather than 
three in each group, i.e., the total number of sounds was now twelve 


rather than nine. 


3.2 The sequence [zd] also developed into acontinuant, [z] (see TV.1, 
IV.2,1V.3), at about the middle of this period. The allophone {z] of the 
older sibilant phoneme /s/ combined with it, with the result that the two 
together produced a new phoneme, different from the older /s-z/ 
phoneme (restructuring and coalescence). So whereas the older situa- 
tion was: /s-z/ # /dz-zd/, it now became: /s| # [2]. (The symbol # 
means “not equal to, different”.) In general an appreciable increase in 


continuants sounds can be observed. 


Table v 11: Changes in the sibilants 


— 7 [rd 
a 
(s] [2] oe 
Is/ + fal 


i 


3.3. Of the remaining consonants, the nasals /m n/ (the latter with its 
two allophones [n], [p}) remained as before. The same was true of the 
liquids [Ir], the only difference being that /r/ no longer had a voiceless 
allophone at the beginning of the word, i.e., it was pronounced voiced 
in all positions. The glottal sound [h] (see tv -1,1V-2,1V .3) disappeared 
entirely from the language in about the second century ab (cf. Fig. 62). 

Parallel to the shortening of long vowels, double consonants, them- 
selves also subject to the tendency to create the Consonant-Vowel syl- 
labic structure, became simple consonants. This process had already 
begun during the classical period (see IV.1, 1v.3). But in the south- 
western dialects of Modern Greek (from Amorgos to Rhodes and 
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Cyprus), double consonants are still 
found today. 


the beginning of dissimilation of the 
voiceless consonants, in_ particular 
[st"] [sk"] (or [s0] [sx], which became 
[st] and [sk] respectively. This change 
was completed in the Middle Ages. 
Thus the written and spoken forms 
<00 ox> [sO] [sx] of Modern Greek, 


€.g., axitw ['sxizo] instead of oxitw 


“orthographic pronunciation,” analo- 
gous to the <vd up> mentioned 
above. 

Palatal consonants, such as those 


existing in Modern Greek, had not 


¥ 


yet been created, except for the [i] 


> 


already mentioned. 


é¢ 
rs 

¢ 
£4 
C 
re 
ey 
M4 
Fe 


3-4 Another result of the trend to- 
wards the creation of the Consonant- 
Vowel syllabic structure was that an 
initial unstressed vowel and, con- 
versely,a final /r/, began to be dropped. 
Consonant clusters in word-final posi- 
tion were also avoided. The first 
process was often aided by the exis- 
tence of the article (e.g., when a femi- 
nine noun began with an /i/ ora neuter 
with an /o/), while the second is related to the remodeling of the morpho- 
logical paradigm (see 1v.7). 

Ithas already been mentioned that certain developments are attested 
earlier in other ancient Greek dialects than they are in Attic. Three 
examples may be given. First, the glottal consonant [h] had disap- 
peared in Ionia already before the classical period. Second, from the 
manner of writing after the introduction of the Attic alphabet we may 
conclude that in the Boeotian dialect at least one of the three voiced 
stops, [b], had changed into the continuant [v] even during the classi- 
cal period (see 111.8). 


Finally, there are indications of 


[‘skizo] “to tear,” are products of 
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The third example comes from literature. In his comedy 
Thesmophoriazousae, in order to produce a comic effect Aristophanes 
presents the Spartans as swearing an oath: vai ta ou “by the two gods” 
(i.c., the Dioscouroi, who enjoyed a special cult in Sparta). In the Attic 
dialect this phrase would have been vij td Ged. By writing <o> instead 
of <0>, he indicates that in the Doric dialect of Sparta an aspirated stop 
[t"] was no longer pronounced, but had evolved to a continuant, in all 


probability [0] (see 111.7). 


Verse 


Asan example, the first two lines of the Odyssey (dactylic hexameter) are 
given with an approximation of their pronunciation in phonetic 
transcription: (1) soon after the beginning of the classical period (see 
Iv.3); (2) at the beginning of the Hellenistic period; (3) near the end of 
the Hellenistic period. 

avdoa Lor évvere, wodac, TOOTEOTMOV, bs UGAG MOAR 

ThAYYON, Exei TQ0ins ieQdv rtodieBoov EXeQoGEV 

‘Tell me, o muse, of the man of many devices, who wandered full many ways 
after he had sacked the sacred citadel of Troy. (Trans. A. T. Murray) 


(1) At the beginning or near the middle of the classical period: 

[andra mo! énnepe mé:sa polytropon hés mila pollé 

plank't'e: epé tréie:s hierén ptoliet*ron épersen] 

The “heavy” syllables are indicated in bold. It is evident “heavy” and 
accented syllables do not necessarily coincide. A syllable with a long 
vowel or diphthong may be “heavy”: [tr6'e:s], but also one with a short 
vowel, on condition it be closed, i-e., ending in a consonant (“long by 


position”): [an.dra] [én.nepe]. 


(2) At the beginning of the Hellenistic period: 


[andra my: énnepe ma:sa pol¥tropon hés mala pollé 


plank'te: epé: tryers hier6n ptoliet*ron épersen 
I pe: try I P 


(3) Near the end of the Hellenistic period: 


{andra my énnepe miisa polftropon 6s mala pola 


planx6i epi tryis ierén ptolfe@ron épersen] 
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Figure 62 (opposite) 
“Mosaic of the Celebration of 
the Mysteries” in modern 
Trier, Germany. It is on the 
floor of a late Roman palace 
(fourth century AD). It 
represeuts the mythological 
birth of Helen and her 
brothers the Dioscouroi amid 
the ashes of the sacrifice 
taking place on the altar. 
Those depicted are 
Agamemnon, Leda (written 
Lyda), followers, servants, and 
dancers, some with Greek and 
others with Latin names, but 
all the names are written in 
Latin. The name of the 
Homeric Helen had long 
since entered Latin with the 
ancient Greek pronunciation 
and was thus written 
HELENA in Latin. Here, the 
initial letter, H, has been 
wrongly written <A> 
(AELENA), perhaps because 
the [h] was no longer 
pronounced and 
consequently the letter <H> 
no longer had any significance 
for the artist of the mosaic. By 
coincidence, one of the 
dancers has the “same” name, 
but since she is a 
contemporary person, her 
NI, i.e., 


as it was pronounced in the 


name is written EL 


Greek of the time. 


7 Morphology: From Classical Greek to 
the Koine 


G.C. PAPANASTASSIOU 


TRANSLATED BY W.J. LILLIE 


Introduction 


The restructuring of the morphological system which is observable 
during the transition from the classical Attic dialect to the Hellenistic 
Koine is due to “internal” and “external” factors, as was noted in Iv.6 
concerning the development of pronunciation during the same period 
of time. The tendency of Classical Greek (and, indeed, of other Indo- 
European languages) to become more analytical is clearly due to its 
exceptionally high level of syncretism which constituted an “internal” 
feature of the system. From as early as the period when it was develop- 
ing from Indo-European, Classical Greek proved to be exceptionally 
conservative as regards this point. A similar measure of conservatism 
can be observed during the evolution from the classical period to the 
Hellenistic and, thereafter, to this day. Greek has never reached the 
degree of analyticity of a language such as English, for example, even 
though, throughout the course of its development - and sapouially in 
the period under examination - this tendency has been on the increase. 
The most significant “external” factor is both the creation of new com- 
munication needs in a region which had expanded because of the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great and now covered the southern Balkans, 
north Africa, and western Asia, and also the use of f fellenistic Greek by 
the populations in these areas who had initially spoken other languages 
(see 1V.10, V). | 
The most important works which deal with the morphology of the 
Koine are the grammars of Blass and Debrunner (1990) and (especially 
for the papyri) those of Gignac (1981) and Palmer (1946). For the 
morphology of the Greek of the Old Testament we would mention 
Thackeray’s grammar (1909) and for that of the New Testament those 
a aad and Howard (1938), Radermacher (1925) and Robertson 
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The clear distinction between the noun and verb inflection systems 
continued, in this period, too, to be a basic characteristic of the 


grammar, as, indeed, it does to this day. 


1 The noun inflection system 


The basic lines along which the noun inflection system developed 
during the Hellenistic period were: the complete abandonment of the 
dual number; the restriction of the use of the dative and, thereafter, its 
abandonment; the gradual shift of the athematic nouns (substantives 
and adjectives) into the thematic declension; and the change of gram- 
matical gender in certain nouns. All of these factors resulted in the crea- 
tion of more analytical structures in order to meet the same 
morpho-syntactic needs and the reduction of inflectional suffixes 
marking the same morpho-syntactic relationships. 

‘The use of the dual number had been significantly restricted even in 
the classical period, and was completely replaced by the plural already 
in the late fourth century BC (Jannaris [1897] 1968, 101; Meillet 1955, 
273-4). The phenomenon may be observed not only in Greek but also 
in the other Indo-European languages. 

The restriction of the use of the dative and its replacement by the 
other cases, either in prepositional or non-prepositional form, can be 
attributed to the tendency of the language to become more analytical in 
the period under examination. Examples of the use of the dative are still 
quite plentiful in the language of the New Testament (see tv.11) and in 
the papyri of the Hellenistic and Roman periods (Gignac 1981). The 
dative denoting the indirect object, had, however, begun to be replaced 
by the prepositional phrase eis + accusative or by genitive (see also 
iv.8). The dative denoting instrument or means was also replaced in 
about the fourth century ap by the prepositional phrase peta + geni- 
tive (later the accusative; Humbert 1930). 

The most significant changes that occurred at this time, however, 
and for which we have a host of evidence from the Egyptian papyrl, 

concern the restructuring of the inflectional morphology of the noun 
through the restriction of the large number of equivalent morphemes 
which declensions exhibited during the classical period. The shift of 
the nouns of one declension into another is called remodeling, and was 
achieved through a variety of means in the period under examination. 

Starting with the declension of masculines in -as, we note that the 
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genitive in -ov began to give way to that in -a. Both forms are encoun- 
tered in the papyri over a long period of time: gen. tod oxgifou (< Lat. 
seriba “scribe”) at the end of the fourth century aD, tot Aiveiov (ap 
539), but tod Matxijiva (as early as ab 15), tov "Autvta (aD 23), tod 
oxeeipa (AD 292). The same was true of the masculine nouns in “15: 
Gen. tov andr (first century aD). The accusative also exhibits par- 
allel forms in -av, -yv, but also “a, -1: Tov xoAtya (fourth century AD), 
tov ‘Eouiy (fifth century AD) tov ‘Eoni (sixth century AD). 

The declension of masculines in -og and neuters in -ov was retained 
without significant changes during this period. The most important 
change concerned the nouns in -to¢/-tov which tended to develop into 
-tc/-wv. In the first century AD, the nominative xbgus < XUOLOS, acc. XT 
< x0gtov made its appearance, and this would lead to its remodeling 
into nouns in -y¢. This development is particularly noticeable in per- 
sonal names: 6 "Avtwvig (AD 99), 6 "Anodwaotg (AD 100), acc. tov 
‘Anohdwaow (beginning of the second century AD), 6 Atoviotg (first 
century AD), acc. tov Atoviow (second/third century AD) and tov 
Atoviiot (AD 114). Among neuters in -tov, the evolution into -wv was of 
particular importance for the later periods: t6 Geyvow (ap 32), TO 
odor (AD 45). The category of neuters in -in modern Greek is by and 
large based on this development. 

Feminines in -o¢ also exhibit forms in the masculine gender at this 
period, which is indicative of the tendency of the language to restrict 
the declension in -o¢ to masculine nouns alone: ri ytwov, but also tov 
yowov (second century AD), tiv xPwtov, but also xpotov 
xvMAQiGGLVOV (AD 55), tiv x0nQoV, but tot xdm00Vu (second century 
AD), tis MAiVOOV, but tobc nhivOous (beginning of the third century AD). 
In Modern Greek, and especially in modern Greek dialects, quite a 
number of masculines in -0g survive which come from the remodeling 
of feminines (e.g., 0 yowos). This development is indicative of a more 
general tendency to correlate grammatical gender and suffixes. This sit- 
uation has been overturned in Standard Modern Greek because of the 
influx of feminines in -o¢ of literary origin. 

In the athematic declension during this period, many important 
changes appeared which would progressively lead to the full incorpo- 
ration of the nouns into the thematic declension. The remodeling of the 
athematic formations of Classical Attic was to take place primarily on 
the basis of the accusative case of the singular. In particular, in this 
period there is a clear trend for athematic masculine and feminine 
nouns to form their accusative singular in -cv instead of -a, with the 


| 
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addition of an -v under the influence of nouns in the thematic declen- 
sion ending in -as (fem. -). This trend was also reinforced by the exis- 
tence of certain athematic nouns where the -v was regular: tiv moat. 
The accusative in -av appears frequently in papyri and inscriptions 
from the time of the Ptolemies (Gignac 1981, 46; cf. also Palmer 1980, 
179) and in increasing numbers during the Roman period. The exam- 
ples which follow are characteristic: acc. tiv aiyay “goat” (8 BC), tiv 
wegiday “portion” (AD 10), TV yuvaixay “woman” (AD 47), tov matéoav 
“father” (first century ap), tov cvdgav “man” (first century AD). The 
identical form of the accusative of athematic nouns and that of the accu- 
sative of the thematic nouns in -ag would lead to the formation ofa new 
nominative, in -as for the masculine and -a for the feminine, and gen- 
erally to the coming together of the two declensions: Tais wytéoaic 
(third/fourth centuries AD), ei wntéea (instead of } wytéoa). We may add 
that in this period the accusative plural in -e¢ instead of -ac is quite 
common, under the influence of the nominative (Gignac 1981, 46-7; cf. 
also Palmer 1980, 180): tos 5éxa otatiges “ten staters” (first century 
AD), Tas yuvaizes “women, acc. pl.” (second century ap). 

Apart from the accusative, the nominative singular was also used as 
a basis for the remodeling of athematic nouns. This was where mascu- 
line nouns in -wv crossed over into the declension in -og. This remod- 
cling was to take place essentially in Medieval Greek: 6 yéowv > 0 yéoos 
“old man,” 6 yaowv > 0 yaoog “Charon.” 

The phonetic changes which occurred at this time also played a role 
in the evolution of the morphological system. Thus, the identical pro- 
nunciation of <y> and <.> as [i], which was established by the end of 
the Hellenistic period (Lejeune 1972, 237), was the major factor in the 
remodeling of feminine nouns in -i¢ into the declension in -y. The 
appearance, from as early as the first century ap, of the spelling -yy for 
the accusative of nouns in -ts demonstrates precisely this development: 
tv mtotyv “faith.” This development, too, has been influenced 
adversely by the literary language (katharevousa) in Modern Greek. 
however. Despite the existence today of many feminine nouns in -y 
which derive from feminines in -i¢ and have been completely absorbed 
into the modern Greek declension in -1 (gen.-yg, pl. -es: y ~aon, or xdaoes 
“grace, favour”), a significant number of words are formed with their 
plural in -etc, on the model of the ancient declension: ot oxépers “the 
thoughts.” 

A very important role in the restructuring of the declension system 
of nouns at this time was also played by the formation of diminutives. 
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As has been noted elsewhere (v.12), diminutives in -tov had begun to 
lose their diminutive meaning from as early as the classical period and 
came to be regarded semantically as the same as the words from which 
they derived. There thus appeared pairs of words semantically equiva- 
lent, of which one was the ancient noun (thematic or athematic, mascu- 
line, feminine, or neuter) and the other the diminutive (thematic, 
neuter) (€.g., mais — TaLdiov “child,” Gidag — Grdtov “salt,” Scprorres — 
dayadov “young cow, heifer”). The fact that the inflectional morphol- 
ogy of the diminutive was particularly regular gradually led to its 
increasing use, to the detriment of the semantically equivalent original 
word, which quite frequently disappeared altogether, either at the end 
of this period or in the years following. In nouns of the athematic 
declension, in particular, the original word either disappeared or 
underwent remodeling in the way described above. Indeed it some- 
times happens that Modern Greek (or its dialects) presents the phe- 
nomenon of the survival of a word in both the diminutive and the 
remodeled form, based on the accusative: ayehada < Hellenistic 
éeyehag; (a)yenade < *ayeraduov, dim. of éyedas “cow.” In the same way, 
in nouns of the thematic declension, both the diminutive and the orig- 
inal often survive: adeopds < Ancient adeA@os “brother”; adéoge < 
Hellenistic &Sédquov, dim. of Ancient adekpos. 

In brief, then, we might say that, in the period under examination, 
the conditions were created which were to lead to the total disappear- 
ance of the athematic declension, and that this occurred cither through 
remodeling or the use of diminutives. The more general trend, there- 
fore, was to normalize the inflectional system, and this was achieved 
through the restriction of equivalent variants. 

In adjectives, the inflectional morphology followed that of the 
nouns. In other words, the trend towards normalization dominated 
here, too, with the same consequences as regards the restriction of 
equivalent endings. Adjectives in -6¢,-1), -OV did not undergo significant 
changes beyond the more general ones which had to do with the disap- 
pearance of the dual and the restriction of the dative. They served, 
indeed, as models for the remodeling of other adjectives. Thus, certain 
adjectives in -0¢, -4, -Ov exhibit types in -¥ for the feminine in the first 
centuries AD: acc. wixorv “small” (fifth century aD), gen. 1xor)s (sixth 
century AD). In contracted adjectives, such changes appeared earlier: 
fem. nom. aoeyvei “silver” (second century aD), acc. TOOMVETV 
“purple” (ap 122). Their influence extended also to adjectives of the 
athematic declension: tov dEéov dodpov “the express post” (ap 346), 
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(instead of dE€oc), tov/ TV aopahiy “safe, certain” (AD 16, instead of 
aogadi, with the introduction of -v under the influence of tov xahov, 
tiv xadayy), etc. Certain ancient adjectives in -1s, -N1S, -€S and -wv, -v, 
-ov already exhibit parallel types in -og even in the Hellenistic period: 
cupavos < Gpavys “unseen, secret,” GPapos < &Pagys “not tempered,” 
cooapos < cQoagis “without sutures”; GaynLos < doxnLov “missha- 
pen, ugly,” duoyvoyos < Suoyvanwv “of one mind, like-minded.” 
These forms would eventually become predominant. They were 
remodelings created according to the model of the adjectives in -6¢, -1), 


-Ov/-05, -N, -OV- 


2 The verb inflection system 


In the inflection system of the verb, as in the nominal system, condi- 
tions were created during this period which would lead to its further 
development. The general trends were towards the disappearance of 
the athematic conjugation, the restructuring of the inflectional suffixes, 
particularly those expressing the past tenses, the restriction of the use 
of the optative and the infinitive - which would result in their disap- 
pearance ~ and, of course, the loss of the dual number. Also important 
were the changes which occurred in the way of forming the tense stems. 

The disappearance of the athematic conjugation was one of the basic 
characteristics of the Hellenistic period and would be completed in the 
years which followed. Many of the verbs of the athematic conjugation 
exhibited parallel forms in -@ even in antiquity: Suvupe but also 6uvbo 
“to swear an oath.” deixveye but also deuvow “to show.” In the 
Hellenistic period, the parallel appearance of forms in -w would 
become more general and would eventually predominate. In the 
papyri, the thematic forms of uviw are more frequent than the athe- 
matic of Savy (Gignac 1981, 375-7): OLVV (30 Bc), duvbopev (AD 24) 
but also Suvupe (Ad 426), exdpvope (sixth century AD). Similar to this is 
the case of didwut “to give,” some thematic forms of which are already 
attested in antiquity (see Gignac 1981, 382-4): didw (first century AD), 
didet (third century aD) but also Su5éaow (AD 263). The tendency for 
the athematic conjugation to disappear also led to the replacement of 
certain verbs in -u by semantically equivalent ones in -w. Characteristic 
of this is the case of 6uvbw/Spvupe: the form dpvbo, already ancient, is 
the only one which occurs in the New Testament, if we except the 
infinitive éuvivar (Bauer 1979, 565), and it was in use throughout the 
Hellenistic period. In the Middle Ages, the form duovw appeared, 
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formed by remodeling on the basis of the synoptic stem of 6uviw, and 
has been retained to this day. At the same time, however, doxitw has 
been inherited from the ancient language and is much the more 
common in Modern Greek. 


The greatest changes at this period occurred in the aorist and imper- 


fect and these were to lead to the creation of a unified system of 


inflectional suffixes for both tenses (Debrunner and Scherer 1983, 
138-9). An important role in this unification was played by the exis- 
tence of the second thematic aorist, which had had imperfect suffixes 
even in ancient times: ZAaBov (like €vov) in contrast to the sigmatic 
aorist ZAvoa. Thus, the suffix -« of the first person singular in the sig- 
matic aorists became general also among the thematic aorists (fafa, 
first century ap; 0a, third century AD) and extended to the imperfect 
as well: eiya (AD 298), fecha (second century ap). In the second 
person singular of both tenses, the -e¢ suffix of the imperfect and the 
thematic aorist was generalized: éyganpes (ap 254). In the plural, it was 
the -awe(v), -ate, -av suffixes of the sigmatic aorist which were general- 
ized: first person aorist ehoPapev (AD 179), HABanEv (second century 
AD), imperfect éxotigcytev (second century ap); third person aorist 
fapav (third century AD), imperfect Zheyav (ab 117). 

In the past tenses another phenomenon of special importance for the 
development of the language made its appearance: the frequent omis- 
sion of the augment. This was first exhibited in compound verbs made 
up of a verb + preposition (dudyeapev, AD 91) and later in uncom- 
pounded ones (xAjowoev, AD 308). In the period which followed it was 
to take a more systematic shape, so that today, in Modern Greek, it is 
the rule for instances of unstressed augment. Reduplication of the 
perfect was also often omitted or replaced by the augment: yoauevos 
(AD 13 instead of yeygaupévov), Exdjowxa (fourth century ap, instead 
of mexijooxa). 

Of the four moods of Classical Greek. there were now only three: the 
optative was losing ground continuously and would disappear entirely 
in the sixth century AbD (Debrunner and Sherer 1983, 150-7; see also 
tv.8).On the other hand. the identical pronunciation of <et ~ and - > 
in the Hellenistic period (see 1v.6) resulted in certain forms of the 
present indicative and subjunctive falling together phonetically, e.g., 
second person singular indicative Avets, third person singular 
Avet/second person singular subjunctive diy, third person singular 
Avy. This contributed to the more general coming together of the forms 
of the present subjunctive and indicative. and the subjunctive aorist 
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with the future indicative (Gignac 1981, 358-9): &av obv Béretg (third 
century AD), av xadd@>g TOGEEt (AD 296), iva cevedBovor (AD 255). 

The infinitive also disappeared, to be replaced in syntax by subordi- 
nate clauses with iva + subjunctive or 61 + indicative (see Iv.8,1V.5). 
In Modern Greek, only a few articular infinitives survive as nouns: to 
gat < Ancient Greek infinitive t qayeiv “to eat,” as well as the aorist 
infinitive, though only in the formation of periphrastic tenses. 

Remodeling of the verb stem is common in the verbal system, too, 
mainly in the present stem (Gignac 1981, 271-319; cf. also Palmer 1946, 
122-49). This creation of a new present tense by analogy was usually 
based on the synoptic verb stem, which is encountered in the aorist. 
Thus, by analogy with other verbs in -4¢w, there was formed in the 
Hellenistic period the present tense twatw, which replaced the classi- 
cal form twvaoow “to shake.” based on the synoptic (i.e., aorist) stem 
twvas- (common to the inflection of verbs in -atw and -aoo). Changes 
may also be frequently observed in the stem of the aorist. The main one 
concerns the extension of the sigmatic aorist into verbs with a thematic 
or athematic aorist, a process which had begun even as early as the clas- 
sical period. Thus, the aorist éieupa “to leave,” which had already made 
its appearance in Classical Attic, continued to gain ground over éiuxov, 
Hudetnoa “to fail, go wrong” overcame jjaotov, éBiwoa “to live.” 
éBiwv, and so on. In the perfect (see also Chantraine 1927), the appear- 
ance of periphrastic forms heralds the disappearance of the single 
word-forms and their replacement in Modern Greek by periphrasis: 


Huny Evdedupievos “I was dressed” (av 50). 


3 Conclusion 


The complexity of the inflections of Classical Greek (see 1v.4) with 
their variety of equivalent morphemes, their complicated organization 
into categories in accordance with the nouns or verbs in which they 
appeared and, in general, the highly synthetic character of the language 
resulted in significant changes, which led to a simpler language system 
in the Hellenistic period and, thereafter, to the more analytical structure 


which characterizes Modern Greek. 
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8 Syntax: From Classical Greek to the 
Koine 


G. HORROCKS 


Introduction 


During the course of the fifth century BC, as Athens developed first into 
a leading military power and then the major center of artistic and intel- 
lectual endeavor in the Greek world (see 11.20), written varieties of the 
local Attic dialect evolved not only as an official language for the admin- 


istration of the empire but also as a literary vehicle for the expression of 


classical Greek culture (see vi1.a). The development of the latter took 
place under the impact of established Ionic models, and before long 
many of the innovations had begun to infiltrate even the conservative 
diction of officialdom. Furthermore, since the bulk of the Athenian 


empire was lonic speaking, and there were considerable movements of 


population associated with the imposition of Athenian rule, the two 
dialects began to merge quite rapidly. By the fourth century, the 
expanded, non-parochial form of Attic that resulted from these pro- 
cesses, often known as Great Attic, had come to be used as the standard 
language of literary prose throughout the Greek world, while the 
administrative variety was increasingly adopted for practical purposes 
both by the Greeks themselves when they were dealing collectively with 
foreign powers, and by foreigners for the purpose of conducting busi- 
ness with Greeks. 

But as the power and prestige of Athens began to wane, the crucial 
development was the adoption of Attic as an official language by the 
Macedonian court, anxious to associate itself with high Hellenic 
culture and to employ a prestigious written variety commensurate with 
its imperial ambitions. When Greek language and civilization were 
carried by the conquests of Alexander the Great throughout the eastern 
Mediterranean and Asia as far as the borders of India (see 11.23), it was 
therefore the contemporary form of Great Attic that was used by the 
Greco-Macedonian aristocracy for administrative purposes (which 
thereby became the “common” dialect, or Koine, of the Hellenistic 
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world), while classical literature, much of it composed in a more belle- 
tristic Attic, formed the unifying centerpiece of the education system 
(see VIII.1). 

In the old Greek world, the advent of Macedonian rule led to the 
radical downgrading of what had once been autonomous national 
governments, and the local dialects of the classical period began their 
long process of decline (see 111.10) as the privileged classes, already 
schooled in the literary tradition based on classical texts, increasingly 
adopted the koine for business purposes too. Thus, despite particular 
resistance in Doric speaking areas (see 111 10), and periodic dialect revi- 
vals in certain other regions (see 11.7, T1110, 111.11), the Koine had 
already become the standard form of written, and increasingly spoken, 
Greek for the middle and upper classes by the end of the Hellenistic 
period. Evidence for the gradual spread of the Koine down through 
Greek society is amply provided by the large numbers of “dialect” 
inscriptions (increasingly set up for purely local purposes) which show 
ever greater levels of interference as we pass steadily from local dialect 
influenced by the Koine to local forms of the Koine with dialect residues. 

In the new Hellenistic world too, the koine was inevitably dominant: 
the mixed population of the mainly impoverished colonists in the 
Hellenistic kingdoms had abandoned their uprooted local dialects 
within a generation in favor of forms of speech that approximated to the 
Koine of the ruling class, while the indigenous populations inevitably 
learned the most prestigious variety of Greek (with varying levels of 
competence) as they sought advancement through employment in the 
army or royal bureaucracies (see V)- 

By the time the Romans (see 11.24) came to dominate the Greek 
speaking world, therefore, the central role of literary Attic in the greatly 
admired ancient Hellenic culture quickly led to a situation in which 
their aristocracy routinely learned to read and write it, while the spoken 
and written Koine in its higher registers was so well established as the 
‘nternational business language of the East that Roman officials them- 
selves were for the most part content to employ it for their own pur- 
poses (see V.10, V.11, V1.3, V1 .4). By the early Byzantine period, Greek 
was in practice the sole official language of the eastern empire, routinely 
spoken and written by the educated classes, and widely used as a 
second language by the multi-ethnic population of Constantinople and 
its provinces. 

The origins of the diglossia which so plagued the first century anda 
half of modern Greek independence are to be found in the Roman 
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period, as the literary form of Attic, inculcated in school through the 
close study of a canon of classical texts and reinforced by the Atticist 
school (a movement which found its natural home in the context of the 
rampant Greek nationalism of the Second Sophistic; see v1it.3), 
became increasingly “fixed” as the unchanging expression of classical 
Hellenism, while the written Koine, used primarily for technical and 
official composition, developed steadily in a process of continuous 
compromise with the more natural evolution of the spoken language. 

We should not, however, imagine that the Koine was a single variety. 
Rather we should see the relatively uniform “high” written and spoken 
forms used by the upper classes, which interacted naturally with liter- 
ary Attic (see vi1.a), as forming the apex of'a pyramid, beneath which 
were subsumed the many different spoken (and sometimes written) 
varieties that inevitably developed in the lower levels of society among 
Greeks and speakers of local dialects and languages other than Greek 
in the vast territories of the eastern Roman empire (sce also 1v.9). 
Much of this heterogeneity can be detected, even at the phonological 
level thanks to orthographic errors, through a careful study of the 
written documents of the moderately and poorly educated in the 
different parts of the Greek speaking world. In general, however, it is 
possible to distinguish purely parochial developments from those char- 
acteristic of the language as a whole, and to see that many changes 
which began quite early in popular forms of Greek in “old” Greece 
emerged rather later in the Koine of the Hellenistic kingdoms, based as 
this was on the more conservative language of the Greco-Macedonian 
ruling class. 

In the remainder of this chapter, therefore, we shall examine the 
“common” syntactic developments characteristic of the Greek of com- 
petent speakers of average education in the eastern Mediterranean 
during the Hellenistic and Roman imperial periods. 


The major syntactic developments 


1 General 


The most striking syntactic characteristics of Classical Greek, even in its 
more “colloquial” manifestations (e.g., the conversational parts of 
Platonic dialogues or Aristophanic comedy; see VII. A. 5) are its freedom 
of word order, and the complexity of its subordination patterns, involy- 
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ing the use of participles, infinitives, and the interplay of indicative, sub- 


junctive, and optative verb forms (see iv..5). By contrast, the Koine in its 


more practical varieties reveals a much more “modern” word order (with 
Verb-Subject-Object and Subject-Verb-Object) predominating over 
verb-final structures), and a considerable reduction in the range of sen- 
tential complementation in favor of modern-style structures with finite 
verbs (indicative and subjunctive only). 

Other major changes include the demise of the classical future and 
the advent of alternative forms for expressing futurity, the collapse of the 
distinction between perfect and aorist, and the progressive substitution 
of prepositional expressions, or of bare accusative and genitive forms, 
for the classical dative in its various functions. Many of these develop- 
ments were in part motivated by the damaging effects of sound change 
and resultant paradigm leveling, though an examination of the details 
exceeds the scope of this chapter. We may note in passing, however, the 
way in which the shift in pronunciation of [e:], [e:] and [esi] (et, y and 
y), to [i], along with the loss of vowel-length distinctions (specifically 
between o and ), fatally undermined the contrast between both the 
present indicative and the present subjunctive and the future indicative 
and the aorist subjunctive (see tv .6), while the loss of the final element 
of the old “long” diphthongs [a:i], [e:.], [ot] (@, 9, @) in conjunction 
with the growing weakness of final -v, led to widespread confusion 
between dative and accusative singular forms in many paradigms. 

The most important of these changes may now be considered in 


turn, 


2 The shift towards VSO order and the role of clitic pronouns 


The reasons for the standardization of this order are complex, but seem 
to have been connected with problems presented by clitic pronouns. 
Originally these typically collocated with sentence connectives in 


“second position” ina sentence: 
(1) év d€ of yodve EkGoGOWL. . . yovny abty tlxter. 


and in a shorter time .. . his wife bore him a child .. . (Herodotus 
6.63.2, trans. A. D. Godley) 
But the frequently wide separation of such pronouns from their natural 
“governors” soon led to a tendency for them to appear immediately 


after the relevant verbal head: 
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(2) mugeroi dé nagnxodovbovv jot ovve7ets 


For I was being plagued with constant fevers (Demosthenes, Against 
Conon u1, trans. W. J. Lillie from Modern Greek) 


As we move into the Hellenistic period, however, the tension between 
these two options began to be resolved by placing the verb initially 
before clitic pronouns in second position, thus combining the tradi- 
tional distribution of the latter, as in (1), with the semantically transpar- 
ent head-complement order seen in (2). The result was an increasingly 
standard V(erb) + clitic + S(ubject) + O(bject) order, with VSO then 
becoming routine even in the absence ofa motivating clitic. 

This distribution was naturally disrupted when a clausal constituent 
was preposed as an emphatic/contrastive “focus” (giving S + {clitic] + 
V + O order in the case of a focalized subject), or when a complemen- 
tizer or sentential “operator” (expressing negation, interrogation, or 
modality over the clause as a whole) occupied the initial slot. In 
these cases we find instead the order C(omplementizer)/F(ocus)/ 
Op(erator) + clitic + V,i-e., with V as near to initial position as pos- 
sible, but still adjacent to its dependent pronoun, and all other constit- 
uents following. 

Verb-final thus ceased to be a “natural” order in popular Greek, and 
typically arose only when an object was preposed for emphasis, as in 
the modern language. This dual distribution of clitics (i.€., V-cl in most 
cases, cl-V in the presence of initial C/F/Op) continued into spoken 
Medieval Greek, and even into some modern dialects (¢.g., Cypriot), 
though in Standard Modern Greek the order clitic-verb has now been 
generalized except in the case of imperatives and gerunds, which them- 
selves appear to occupy initial position. 

Consider the following sentence from an early Ptolemaic will (P. 
Eleph. 2.ii.10-14, dated 284 Bc): 


(3) eav d€ mu €anogavra .. - Avovicos f) KadAtota Ca@vtes, Toeg éTWOAV 


avtous ot vies MAVTES. . . 


and if for some reason they find themselves without resources . . . let 
Dionysius and Callista be fed by all their sons . . . (Trans. W. J. Lillie 
from Modem Greek) 


In the subordinate clause there is the conditional conjunction in 
initial position, setting up a timeless/generic proposition, and control- 
ling the subjunctive mood of the following verb; since initial position is 
filled by an operator, the clitic pronoun appears second and the verb 
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follows immediately, with subject and other elements in its train. With 
respect to the main clause, recall that the classical third person ana- 
phoric pronouns avtov etc. (the source of Mod. Gk. tov etc.) already 
functioned as clitics, despite their written accent, in that they never 
occur sentence-initially. Since there is here no complementizer, focus, 
or operator, the verb naturally comes first, with its dependent clitic fol- 
lowing immediately in second position, and the subject appearing last. 
The routine character of SVO (i.e., with a non-emphatic subject) is 
a much later development, associated with the reinterpretation of pre- 
posed nominative “topics” as simple subjects; it is significant that in 
popular Medieval Greek such subjects are still routinely associated 
with V-cl order, and so clearly still stand outside the clause proper. 


3 Subordination 


The most important developments in this central syntactic domain 
involved a marked reduction in the use of infinitival and participial con- 
structions, and the complete abandonment of the optative (see also 
IV.5). 

The accusative + infinitive, formerly used, when the subjects of 
main and subordinate clauses where distinct, to complement verbs of 
“thought” and “belief” and to express potential outcomes after imper- 
sonal modals and control verbs of “wanting” and “expecting,” was 
widely replaced, in the first case by finite clauses with an indicative verb 
after Su, in the second by clauses containing a subjunctive verb intro- 
duced by iva or dug (the latter representing a natural extension of the 
original purposive use). In both these established constructions, the 
old rule allowing the use of the optative in past-time contexts, an espe- 
cially “opaque” convention in the former type (see below and 1v.5), 
was abandoned. The following example, containing éxw¢ + subjunc- 
tive after aorist €5oEev, is taken from a decree of the Roman senate con- 
cerning Thisbe in Boeotia dated 170 Bc (SIG 11, 646, v.10 -11): 

(4) xegi tovtoV TOU moaypatos ottws do&ev, éaws Kowtog Maivios 


OTOATHYOS, THO EX THS ovvxhiytou mévte amotagy .  - 


on this matter the following decision was taken: general Quintus 
Maenius was to detail five members of the senate . . - (Trans. W. J. Lillie 
from Modern Greek) 


It is important, however, to note that “bare” infinitival complements 
(i.e., lacking an overt subject) remained absolutely regular with both 
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modal and control verbs throughout antiquity and well into the 
Byzantine period, whenever the subjects of main and subordinate 
clauses were identical. In such cases, the final elimination of the 
infinitive in favor of finite constructions with iva (later va) belongs to 
the later Middle Ages in the core Greek speaking areas, though 
infinitives survived even longer in the eastern and western peripheries. 
By contrast, the substantivized infinitive, with or without an accusa- 
tive subject and regularly governed by a preposition to impart a deter- 
minate sense, flourished as never before. It also came to be employed 
loosely without a preposition as an exegetical adjunct and even as a 
complement after control verbs in rivalry with the éxw¢ + subjunctive 
construction, quickly becoming a stock feature of the koine witha range 
of usage that went well beyond that of classical writers. By way of illus- 
tration, consider the following extract from a letter of King Attalus II of 
Pergamum (Dittenberger 1903, 1, 315,1v s. 486), dated 159 Bc: 


(5)  &xodeEduevos obv THY TAQK Got aigecty dud TO Gewoeiv Eu navti xaiodn oF 
TOOOvUOV GvTA AObS Th NMETEOM AOdyuata nai avtds tobtor deo 


Evouutov ceveryxaiov eiSévat oe xexOWOROYNMEVOS ElLonna cevayyéddeW. 


Having accepted your proposal then, since | consider that at all times 
you have been diligent in our affairs. [ also announced to him what I 


judged necessary for you to know and told him to communicate it to you. 
(Trans. W. J. Lillie from Modern Greek) 


A writer of Classical Greek would perhaps have used the participle 
Newowv, agreeing with the subject of the sentence and preceded by the 
particle coc, but here we have a complex verbal noun analogous in func- 
tion to an English gerund (cf. because of considering . . .). This neat 
construction avoided the need for agreement and allowed subjects to 
be included as necessary, while the infinitive itself readily tolerated all 
the complement and modificational structures of a finite verb. It was 
presumably the sheer convenience of having a form of subordinate 
clause that could be used freely after prepositions which led to the dra- 
matic growth in its popularity, since its capacity to turn a complex prop- 
osition into an inflectable nominal was invaluable not only in legal and 
administrative contexts but also in philosophical and technical dis- 
course (see VII. B.6) 

In later Roman times, the widespread replacement of participial 
adjuncts (so characteristic of classical writing) by more explicit articu- 
lar infinitivals or functionally equivalent finite clauses was partly a 
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product of the general weakening of the third declension (to which all 
active and aorist passive participles belonged). This process was 
directly reflected in the tendency seen in the most “popular” varieties 
for forms to be wrongly inflected and/or transferred to other declen- 
sions, but as control of the relevant inflectional paradigms declined, 
there was also a progressive restriction of such participles to subject- 
orientated and circumstantial functions (with the single ending -ovta, 
the basis for the modern gerund in -ovtac, gradually predominating). 
The following extract (P. Oxy. 1683) dates from the final years of the 
fourth century ap, and is addressed by one Probus to his “sister” 


Manatine: 


; . = F 2 ‘ . geo ae fe 
(6) x0W pév ravtO EVLMPAL TH Avo He@ Mei tig O¥js Mhoxdnoias SmW¢ 


wEvovra Goi (i.€., 60)... ArodaPyg te 149" snod yoaupata. 


First of all, [ pray to the Lord God for your general well-being, so that 
you may receive my letter in good health. (Trans. W. J. Lillie from 
Modern Greek) 


Here the participle iévovta, employed as an indeclinable adjunct in 
place of the nominative feminine singular byaivovoa, apparently 
reflects the author's normal usage. 

As already noted, the optative disappeared quite quickly from non- 
belletristic writing except in the core function of expressing a wish. 
Thus in past-time indirect statements the alternative construction 
using the indicative (in a tense reflecting that of the direct speech being 
reported) quickly superseded the optative option which lacked any 
obvious semantic motivation. Similarly, the use of the optative in past- 
generic contexts (e.g., whenever X happened, €.g., O0tE tootaiev. . .) 
was replaced by the semantically more transparent imperfect indica- 
tive, and since the optative was also used in purely hypothetical condi- 
tionals (e.g., if (ever) X happened = were to happen, ¢.g., ci 5é ts dvteixot 
--- Gto8dvot dv) there was a parallel tendency for the imperfect indic- 
ative to assume a modal function, and to replace the optative in this role 
too. Eventually, the “bare” imperfect came to be used as an all-purpose 
modal, replacing even the classical constructions requiring the use of 
aorist or imperfect indicative with év in main clauses (though the use 
of explicit modal auxiliaries like Suvequct was also common): 


(7) eit Zoya wi exoinoa..., Guaotiay ob% etyooav 


If had not performed works . . . they would not have sin (John 15.24, 
trans. W. J. Lillie from Modern Greek) 
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In other types of adverbial subordinate clause (e.g., purposive, or 
after verbs of “fearing”) the choice between subjunctive and optative 
was once again a function of the time reference of the main verb, and 
since even in Classical Greek the use of the optative was optional in 
past-tense contexts in these cases, it quickly disappeared from the 
koine. The loss of the optative overall was therefore a near-automatic 
consequence of its fundamental lack of semantic motivation and func- 
tional distinctiveness in the range of constructions in which it had been 
traditionally employed. 


4 Other changes in the verb system 


It was noted above that sound change (see tv.6) and paradigm leveling 
had progressively undermined the distinction between indicative and 
subjunctive forms in regular verbs. Where future indicatives and aorist 
subjunctives remained distinct (e.g. because of root allomorphy or sup- 
pletion), it was the aorist subjunctive which typically survived, in appat- 
entconformity with the “regular” pattern where the same forms had both 
future and subjunctive functions, but with the latter occupying a far more 
central role in the system as a whole. Presents were therefore also used as 
imperfective subjunctives, while aorist subjunctives doubled as perfec- 
tive future indicatives,a functional range which quickly led to the present 
forms being used widely as imperfective futures. 

The purely modal functions, however, were often formally re- 
marked as such, particularly in main clauses where the context did not 
always make the intended force apparent, by the use of the once “final” 
conjuction iva (later reduced to va), though progressively even this 
eventually assumed future readings (as often still in Medieval Greek): 


(8) Gd)’ iva mANQwOA 6 KOYOS . . . OTL “Epionody [Le dwoedv.” 


But the word should be fulfilled . . . that “they hated me without cause.” 
(John 15.25, trans. W. J. Lillie from Modern Greek) 


At the same time, the expression of futurity was also sometimes for- 
mally renewed through the use of periphrases involving the auxiliaries 
uéhdw and, rather later, beginning perhaps in the second/third century 
Ab, {yw + infinitive. Both of these had, of course, existed in Classical 
Greek, the former denoting intention, the latter capability, but the 
semantically “bleached” use as simple futures was a later development 
(note that the widespread use of Oéh in this role was a medieval 
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development). The imperfects of these forms then also provided a 
natural “conditional” (= would/would have) for use in hypothetical 
contexts, in competition with the “bare” imperfect in its modal func- 


tion (see above): 
(g) _ eigov dé xai tas Hnav vais xavoat ot Paghagot, ei pry VUE ExyrOe 


the barbarians would have burned our ships had night not fallen 
(Malalas 128.5, trans. W. J. Lillie from Modern € xreek) 


The later medieval use of this modal expression even in the protases 
of hypothetical conditionals, where it could be reinterpreted as equiv- 
alent to English had (cf. if they had done X .. .) led eventually to its 
being used even as a real-time pluperfect, as in Modern Greek. 

Another major change, whose origins can perhaps be seen already 
in the usage of Menander, involved the gradual loss of semantic distinc- 
tiveness between the aorist and the perfect and the progressive elimina- 
tion of most perfect forms. The reasons were both functional and 
formal. The principal use of the classical perfect was to express the 
present and continuing relevance of a past action, but this could often 
readily be inferred in context, and even in the classical language the 
aorist was regularly used where English, for example, would prefer the 
perfect with have. In any case, the aorists of many common verbs 
already ended in -xa. (cf. £5 wxa., Cnxa, etc.), and this quickly led to for- 
mally parallel perfects like Zyvaxa and etonxa. (for classical nienxa) 
being used as aorists in preference to the irregular 2yvwv and evoov, 
which lacked the characteristic -a. suffix. These functional and formal 
overlaps led to widespread confusion, so that the classical reduplica- 
tion of even regular perfect forms was soon widely replaced by an 
augment, with éxoinxa and éxoinoa increasingly used as free variants; 
even highly educated classicizing writers standardly used the “correct” 
perfect forms only as marked (high-style) equivalents of the aorist. 
There was therefore no truly distinct perfect in late antique and 
Medieval Greek, unless we count the use of etvau + perfect passive par- 
ticiple to express a present state. The use of 2xw + perfect passive par- 
ticiple, after a very brief period of popularity in the literary Koine of the 
early Roman period, was only (re)introduced under Romance 
influence in the later Middle Ages, and the appearance of yw + aorist 
infinitive in this function (the standard modern formation) appears 
only after the corresponding pluperfect with eiya had already been long 
established. 
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5 The demise of the dative 


The dative was used in Classical Greek not only to mark the indirect 
object but also ina variety of adverbial functions, sometimes supported 
by prepositions, sometimes not. Thus time “at which” and “instrumen- 
tality,” for example, were marked by simple datives, while place “at 
which” ordinarily required the use of év or some other local preposi- 
tion. In the Koine, there was a marked tendency for such prepositional 
support to spread, and to become routine in all adverbial functions, so 
that the semantic burden was eventually transferred from the case 
ending to the preposition itself. In these circumstances, the accusative 
quickly began to encroach on the domain of both the dative and the 
genitive in prepositional constructions, soon becoming the unmarked 
“prepositional” case. In the specific case of local constructions this was 
a natural consequence of the dual interpretation of })A0e eic tiy MOLY, 
for example, as either “s/he came to the city” (goal of movement) or 
“s/he arrived at the city” (location after movement). Before long, both 
év + dative and eis + accusative were being used in both allative and 
locative functions, though the pressure on the dative in its other func- 
tions led to the dominance of the latter and the eventual loss of the 
former in all but the highest, most Atticizing varieties. 

In its grammatical function of marking the indirect object, however, 
the dative was increasingly in competition with both the accusative and 
the genitive used without prepositional support. Since the indirect 
object expression is very frequently interpreted as denoting the recipi- 
ent of something at the end-point of a movement (e.g., after “give.” 
“send,” etc.), the basis for the overlap with the accusative is obvious 
enough. The process was again aided, as noted earlier, by the damag- 
ing effects of sound change (see 1v.6), which undermined the formal 
basis for the accusative/dative contrast in some paradigms. 

The case of the genitive, by contrast, is more complex. Consider first 
the examples in (10): 


(10) (a) ovtot 8’ @yovto Boipatiov LaBdovtes Lov 


they left, taking my garment with them (Demosthenes, Against 
Conon g, trans. W. J. Lillie from Modern Greek) 


(b) tis Sgas obv AauBaverc pov té yoaupata 


so at the time you receive my letter (P. Flor. 127; AD 256, trans. 
W. J. Lillie from Modern Greek) 
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These illustrate very clearly the way in which a possessive genitive 
clitic, properly belonging to the possessed noun, could be attracted to 
the clitic position adjacent to the verb (cf. (2) above) which was typi- 
cally reserved for direct and indirect objects. When such pronouns 
began to appear routinely in the standard “second” position, with the 
verb immediately preceding or immediately following according to 
circumstances (see section 2), the “displaced” genitive could then very 
easily be reinterpreted as performing the same function as an “ethical” 
dative or dative of “advantage/disadvantage.” a point of contact which 
quickly led to the assumption of all dative functions by genitive clitic 
pronouns, and then, through a natural extension, by genitive noun 
phrases generally. The competition between accusative and genitive as 
a substitute for the dative continued into the Middle Ages, and was 
finally resolved, by region, in the early modern period. 

In the more popular varieties of Greek, confusion was already rife in 
Late Antiquity, though we may safely assume that the dative survived 
very much longer in educated speech, where the overriding influence of 
the written tradition would have prevailed. For the very real problems 
with the dative in this period we may consider the chaotic picture pro- 
vided by examples like P. Oxy. 1300, dating from the fifth century AD: 


(11) mo00@yogetoai ae... xat tod Gdekpod Cave xe Ti AvIG Lov GdEhpi 
- Kai TOV YhUaNnTatOV wou ddedgiov “Hoasiv xa Nowa ... xa 


Poipau<u ov... 


To address you. . and my brother Theonas and my lady sister. . .and 
my sweetest siblings Heraein and Nonna ... and Phoebammon. .. 
(Trans. W. J. Lillie from Modern Greek) 


We should be careful, however, not to assume too readily that the 
Greek of poorly educated and possibly non-native speakers in Egypt was 
fully representative of the state ofthe popular spoken language in general. 
There are still occasional datives, for example, in some of the more scur- 
rilous acclamations of the Hippodrome factions in Constantinople 
dating from the sixth and seventh centuries (if the manuscripts can be 
trusted), though the dative had almost certainly disappeared fully from 
the vernacular of the masses by the eighth or ninth century. 


Criteria of stylistic “level” 


Since, as noted in the Introduction, the Koine cannot be seen asa single 
variety, it will be useful to append a brief list of diagnostic syntactic 
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features for distinguishing different levels of writing in the later Roman 


imperial period: 


1 Basic/fnon-literary 


(Low-level administration, personal documents of a practical nature, 


etc.): 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


d. 


2 


The widespread use of the pleonastic genitive article tov to 
strengthen infinitives. 

The use of genitive articular infinitives in a final sense. 

The frequent use of cit6 to mark the agent in passive constructions. 
The use of “final” iva to introduce consecutive clauses and con- 
versely, the use of the “consecutive” as/@ote + infinitive to intro- 
duce final clauses. 

The use of va after verbs of “commanding” etc. 

Parataxis involving finite (subjunctive) verb forms rather than an 
infinitive complement after verbs of “wishing” (though sometimes 
also with iva). 

The use of the present indicative/aorist subjunctive or €4o with an 
aorist infinitive in place of the classical synthetic future. 


Official and scientific/technical 


(But also acceptable in unpretentious “literary” composition): 


a. 


b. 


d. 


e. 


Frequent use of wyyave in the sense of “to be”: and of impersonal 
tye + accusative and infinitive in place of the classical personal 
construction with a participle. 

the use of étvafter verbs of “thinking” (the classical usage is regularly 
an accusative and infinitive), and verbs of perception (for the classi- 


cal accusative and participle). 


The use of quoted speech rather than a subordinate clause after 


verbs of “saying.” 

A liking for the “impersonal” passive “itis said [that X].” ete. (where 
the classical language and higher styles generally have “s/he is said 
[to X],” etc.). 

The use of articular infinitives governed by a “goal-denoting” prep- 
osition to express purpose, and more generally of “prepositional” 
infinitives functioning in the manner of gerunds. 


a 


d. 
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The use of infinitives in indirect commands, especially active 
infinitives in a context where no agent is specified. 

The use of the irregular verb qnyi with an accusative and infinitive 
beside the regular Ayo with Ott + finite verb. 


Literary 


The use of future participles, or dg (év)/Omm5 av + subjunctive in 
final constructions. 

The use of 6x6 with the dative, 7965 with the genitive, or a simple 
dative to mark the agent of a passive construction, alongside the 
neutral 626 + genitive. 

Overuse of the indicative beside the more regular infinitive in con- 
secutive clauses with @ote. 

The use of the optative in subordinate clauses after past-tense main 
verbs (though often also as a general substitute for the subjunctive). 


. Ageneral effort to preserve the classical future and the perfect in all 


their forms (the latter often with the force of an aorist). 

The use of the classical participial construction with tuyyavo, “X 
happens [doing Y].” 

The “personal” passive construction “s/he is said [to X],” for the 
more popular “it is said [that X]” ete. 
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Q Eastern Koines 


V. BUBENIK 


A large-scale work on the corpus of all Hellenistic inscriptions from 


Syria and Palestine, and from Asia Minor, along the lines of 


Teodorsson’s (1977) and Gignac’s (1976-81) monographs for Egypt, is 
a desideratum. 


1 Syro-Palestinian Koine 


In the past research in this area concentrated on the morphology and 
syntax of Biblical Greek, especially the issue of “Semitic syntax” (Beyer 
1968; Helbing 1928; Horsley 1981-9; Maloney 1981; Thompson 1985; 
see also tv.10). In phonology some work has been done on secondary 
evidence of Aramaic and Hebrew transliterations of Greek words (see 
also v.12). Rabbinic evidence for the phonology of the Palestinian 
variant of Hellenistic Koine has been analyzed by Rosén (1963). For 
instance, Greek <H> was represented by Semitic <Y> less frequently 
before /r/ than elsewhere. This might indicate that Palestinian Koine 
did not iotacize /e:/ before /t/. The search for phonological Semitisms 
in Greek inscriptions reveals very little. One of the phenomena which 
could be ascribed to the influence ofa Semitic substrate is an occasional 
<o> [o] instead of <a> [a] (Biooxos, 68A0@GouV in Nabatea and 
Batanea in the fourth century AD). 

A major issue in the reshaping of the consonantal system was the 
fricativization of the old voiced stops (see also tv .6). In Egyptian papyri 
there is evidence for the rephonologization of /g/ > /y/ and /b/ > |v/ 
during the first to third centuries ap. Our secondary evidence of 
Hebrew and Aramaic transliterations of Greek <B= may be interpreted 
as showing that the speakers of these languages heard it as a fricative. 
Both initial and medial <B> can be transliterated with either <B> or 
<W>; the latter spelling - with <W> representing the continuant [w] 
in Hebrew ~ makes sense only if the value of Greek [b] shifted towards 
a fricative [v]. Regarding the phonological processes affecting the con- 
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sonants, the following can be argued for on the basis of graphemic evi- 
dence: postnasal voicing of stops, nasal weakening, dissimilation of 
dyadic clusters pt and &¢, and prothesis (see below). 

I do not know ofany primary evidence for postnasal voicing of stops; 
the secondary evidence of Semitic transliterations with ND is meagre: 
HNDB [hindib] for ivtupoc, PNDQ [pondik] for xovuxdv. Examples 
of nasal weakening are relatively numerous in Ptolemaic and Roman 
papyti; in Syria and Palestine examples of nasal weakening are isolated 
and come from the post-Christian centuries. 

The interchange of voiceless and voiced stops is typical of the 
Egyptian papyri, where the Coptic substrate did not possess the pho- 
nemic contrast of voice (see v.13). On the other hand, it is well known 
that all the Semitic languages spoken in Syria and Palestine possessed 
this distinction in both stops and fricatives. Thus we would predict that 
bilingual Semites should have no problem with the feature of voice in 
Hellenistic Greek. And indeed there are virtually no examples of the 
interchange of voiceless and voiced stops in Hellenistic inscriptions 
from Syria, Palestine, and Arabia. Similarly, the interchange of voiceless 
stops and aspirates is an infrequent phenomenon. Evidence for the 
“modern” Greek pronunciation of the clusters pt and ké reaches as far 
back as the fourth century ap on the Greek mainland and the 
third/second century Bc in Ptolemaic Egypt. I am unaware of any 
primary evidence (spellings <®T> or <®O>) in Hellenistic inscrip- 
tions. Secondary evidence, however, may be found in Semitic translit- 
erations of Greek words (where the Greek cluster <KT> is 
transliterated in two ways: <KT> or <QT>; the former spelling 


without emphatics may be interpreted as showing the fricative value of 


the first component, e.g., >WKTW [oxto] ~ PWQTW [okto] for 
6xtw). The Semitic languages coterritorial with Hellenistic Greek did 
not possess dyadic clusters of the type s + C in initial position (in 
middle and final positions these clusters were very common). Thus we 
might question the phonological shape of Greek loanwords with initial 
sp, st, sk in Aramaic; an obvious solution was to nativize these foreign 
clusters by using a prothetic vowel (examples in Bubenik 1989, 235). 
Similarly, we find instances of prothesis in Hellenistic inscriptions 
where the Semitic substrate was operative. Examples from Dura: 
eloxotha (< scutella “a salver, a waiter”), siombdha (< spinula “little 
thorn”), iotagniya ( < oreatnydc “general”). 

There are several peculiarities in the use of case (found not only in 
Syrian and Palestinian inscriptions but also in Egypt and Asia Minor). 
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The most common phenomenon is the use of the nominative plural 
instead of the accusative with athematic nouns (e.g., aevdguavtas 
tésoages “image of a man, statue, acc. pl.”, “four, nom. pl.” in Palmyra, 
tovs yoveis “the, acc. pL”, “parents, nom. pl.” in Syria). A common 
noun which is in apposition to an inflected proper noun does not 
always agree with it but is put in the nominative. For instance the Greek 
version of the stele of the Nabataean Fihr, tutor (?) of Gadimath, the 
king of the Arabic tribe of the Thanueni, does not inflect the words 
roogevs and Paotkevs (SEG XXIX, 1604, Umm al-Djimal, third century 
Ap). Similarly, the epitaph of lakos from Caesarea (SEG xxvitt, 1368, 
third century ap) does not inflect the word “son”: Oryxn ‘Taxov vids 
Tovdtavot . . . “the tomb of lakos, son of Julian.” Examples of a faulty 
agreement involving diptotic and triptotic adjectives can be found in 
epitaphs from Sidon (second-third centuries ap). Rarer are instances 
of the thematization of athematic nouns: tv oté(yov) instead of tO 
otéyog “roof, house, mansion” (Palestine, late Roman; SEG xxvill, 
1374); TMEQLOTOWLOV (< megiotowpa “covering of a bed”) Dura, ap 
235-40 (SEG v11, 417, accounts of Nebuchel). Many Christian inscrip- 
tions display a low standard of Greek. For instance, in the graffiti from 
the area of Aila/Filath (SEG xxv1, 1657 64), written by non-native 
speakers of Greek (Egyptians, to judge by the personal names), one 
observes commonly an improper inflection on nouns, ¢€.g., . . - Boot 
tov dovhov .. . zai THs [gen., instead of Thy, ace.| . . . dguaototdos 
“help the slave [masc.] and the fiancée” (1657). 


2 Asia Minor (Anatolian) Greek 


In Asia Minor we have to distinguish among Ancient Greek settlements 
on the Asia Minor littoral, new Hellenistic foundations inland, and a 
number of settlements where there lived aboriginal populations speak- 
ing various aboriginal languages (of the Anatolian family and Phrygian; 
see also v.4). The latter were completely assimilated during the early 
post-Christian centuries. 

In phonology, an interesting problem is the development of /e:/. In 
Ptolemaic papyri, beginning in the second century BC, the grapheme 
<H> was used interchangeably with <EI> and <I>. This phenome- 
non may be interpreted as indicating the raising of /e:/ to /i:/ via /e:/. 
Egyptian Koine thus appears to have anticipated this phonological 
development in Attica and Asia Minor by several centuries. In the latter 


two areas the interchange of <H> and <I> is documented for the first 
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time in the second century 4D (cf. Bubenik 1989, 238). We may thus 
safely assume that the diffusion of the raising rule (2: > €: > i:) did not 
proceed at the same pace throughout all the regions of the Greek- 
speaking world. Asa piece of late evidence we may mention Nessana in 
Syria, where the local population spoke Syriac (see v.14, V1-7) and 
Arabic (see v.17). Here we find spellings such as éuds for Huds, and té¢ 
for tis (Kraemer 1958, 18). Rosén (1963, 65) agrees with Thumb that 
the iotacistic development of /e:/ was delayed in the environment 
before r in Palestine. 

Among the consonants, there is some evidence for the fricativiza- 
tion of voiced stops in Pamphylia (seen in spellings such as Mheidhett 
vs. koineized Meyciettus, and *Emtuioav = *Emtmidav). From 
Pamphylia we have the oldest evidence for the postnasal voicing of ¢ in 
the inscription from Sillyon (fourth century BC): néde (= mévte), YEvooat 
(= yéevovtar) (DGE 686). The latest instance of this process comes from 
the temple accounts of the first century BC from Perge (SEG v1, 728). | 
do not know of any evidence for it from other regions of Asia Minor. In 
Pamphylia this process was probably accompanied by nasal weakening 
(pente > pende > pede > pede), cf. ZexQwvios (= Lepxgdvios) (SEG vi, 
650). Nasal weakening was already recognized as a Pamphylianism (see 
111.5) by Hesychius (adgi. avdoi. Tayupodot “adri: andr, pronounced 
by the Pamphylians”). 1 do not know of any evidence for nasal weaken- 
ing from other regions of Asia Minor. 

One salient feature of Egyptian Koine is the interchange of voiced 
and voiceless stops (words such as fyyoupévy and oixoupévy could be 
homophonous). Examples of their interchange in Asia Minor (in Lycia 
and Phrygia) are far less numerous. We know that in Egypt the Coptic 
substrate (see v.13) did not possess the opposition of voice. We are less 
informed about Lycian (here the alternation in the third singular -li~ 
-di may cast some doubt on this assumption; see V .6); Phrygian (see 
v.4), however, did possess this opposition (Neumann 1980, 175): 

Prothesis was most common in the Phrygian variant of Hellenistic 
Koine, ¢.g., Tyy iota {tinistilin]. It should be mentioned that 7 found 
in the preceding article could be elided, which had the same effect as 
prothesis: ty otm nv {tistilin] (cf. Brixhe 1987, 116). Long ago Thumb 
(1901, 145) attributed this phenomenon to the influence of the Phrygian 
substrate (see v.4). Our evidence for prothesis is much stronger in 
Phrygia than in the adjacent regions of Pisidia, Galatia, and Lycaonia. 

My statistics (updated by new material in SEG Xv, XXVIII, XXVIT 1) are 


given below: 
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Phrygia 18 Lydia 1 
Pisidia 4 Isauria I 
Galatia 3 Cilicia 1 
Lycaonia 2 Bithynia 1 


(All the above examples come from the epitaphs of the late Imperial 
period of the third century ap.) We may thus assume that prothesis was 
a feature of the Phrygian variety of Hellenistic Koine. 

In morphology, as in Egyptian and Syro-Palestinian Koine. the nom- 
inative plural is used sometimes instead of the accusative with athe- 
matic nouns, €.g., tos yoveis (epitaph from Lydia, SEG xxvuiit, gi8). 
The genitive instead of the dative appears in an epitaph from Galatia 
(SEG 11, 669). There is an alternation in the use of the nominative or 
the vocative with personal names in epitaphs from Seleuceia on the 
Euphrates (SEG xxv1, 150 -1622). 

The inflection of eu-stems was simplified (some speakers in 
Apamea, Caria (see also y -5) and Lycia (see also V.6) reduced the 
number of plural allomorphs from three to two by forming the dative 
yovet-ot). In Phrygian epitaphs personal names in -tog are often reduced 
toc, €g., Hatgins (SEG xxv 111, 1098). Examples of the thematization 
of athematic nouns are rare, €.g., TV Ovyatéoav (instead of Bvyatéoa) 
from Lycia (SEG xxv1, 1436). 


Selected texts 
[1] Palestinian Koine. Mark, Nestle 


120-20... dnijov éxiow adtov. Kai elomogevovtat eic Kapaovaotu xai 
EVOVS Toisg GaPBaow eicedOdv tis TV Ovvaywyty eidaoxev. xai &emhao0ovt0 


xi tH SSaxi abtov- HY YAO daoxwv abtode Os &Eovoiev Eywv. 


. -and followed him. And they went into Capernaum; and immediately on 
the sabbath he entered the synagogue and taught. And they were astonished 
at his teaching, for he taught them as one who had authority. 


Fell ty dé Exet mods tO Goer ceyéky yoiowy neyahy Booxopeviy 
Now a great herd of swine was feeding there on the hillside. 


7-25 GAN ebOd¢ dxnovoaca Yvh AEQi adTOD, His elyev tO Ovyatotov attijs 
TveEbpa AxG0aotov, EABodOG NQOGEREGEV TQdc¢ Tos Mdd5acs abTOd- 


But immediately a woman, whose little daughter was possessed by an unclean 
spirit, heard him, and came and fell down at his feet. (The Holy Bible, Revised 
Standard Version [New York: Nelson and Sons, 1952]) 
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Several passages from the Gospel according to Mark may exemplify the 
following features of Palestinian Koine (also called Judeo-Greek (see 


1V.10) by some scholars): 


a. The use of the conjunction xc “and” at the beginning of a new par- 
agraph; 

b. The progressive aspect expressed periphrastically (a construction 
which also existed in Egyptian Koine); 

< id ~ : of eo 2 

c. Word order: Noun-Genitive-Adjective (NGA) (instead of ANG or 
GAN or AGN); 

d. The redundant use of a personal or demonstrative pronoun in the 


relative clause. 


[2] Asia Minor Greek. Epitaph for Aurelius Eustathianus from the Upper 
‘Tembris Valley. Early fourth century AD. An example of Phrygian Greek, 


note x6 for xo6c. Gibson 1975. 


A(d)o(npiov) 
uvijua Evor- 
adutv- 

ov paxehdoet- 
ws “E et Th 

s eimiBovde- 

bor é[[o] tm adb- 
tod n0[[o]] tav 
NAVTWZOGT- 


@oa Oeov. 


Monument of Aurelius Eustathianus, butcher. 
And ifanyone contrives anything against it 
he will be answerable to the all-powerful God. (Trans. G. H. R. Horsley) 
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N. DE LANGE 


Greek was extensively spoken and written by Jews in antiquity, not only 
in the eastern Mediterranean region, but also around the shores of the 
Black Sea and in Italy. (We even have a few Jewish inscriptions in Greek 
from Spain.) Jewish use of Greek in other regions (Britain, inland in the 
Balkans, Parthia and further east) has not yet been satisfactorily 
charted. Broadly speaking, the geographical extent of Jewish use of 
Greek coincides with those areas where it was used by other people 
(i.e., it was not normally an isolated phenomenon, like the use of 
Spanish by Sephardic Jews in the Ottoman empire). It appears, 
however, that Jews remained attached 
to Greek later than Christians did in 
Italy and Spain. 

For many Jews, in various times 
and places, Greek was their only lan- 
guage. Bilingualism of various sorts, 
was, however, frequent, and plurilin- 
gualism was not uncommon (e.g., 
Greek combined with a knowledge of 
Hebrew and Aramaic in the East or 
with Latin and Hebrew in the West). 
The types of bi- or plurilingualism 
cover a very wide range, from native 
Greek-speakers who had a_ slight 
knowledge of Hebrew to Aramaic 
speakers with a good Hebrew educa- 
tion and a knowledge of Greck. The 
precise extent and interrelationship of 
the use of Greek, Hebrew, and 
Aramaic at various times in the Land 
of Israel (the region where plurilin- 
gualism is supposed to have been 
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most common) is hotly debated by specialists. While Greek was nor- 
mally written in the Greek alphabet, occasionally the square Hebrew 
(really an Aramaic) alphabet was used, as we can see from a small 
number of surviving inscriptions and papyri (see Fig. 63). (Very occa- 
sionally, too, Hebrew and Aramaic were written in Greek letters, e.g. on 
amulets and other magical texts, while in the West Greek is sometimes 
found written in Roman letters.) 

When did Jews first adopt the Greek language? The question is 
impossible to answer. Our earliest surviving text, the Greek translation 
of the Pentateuch, dates from the early Ptolemaic period, perhaps the 
280s BC (Harl, Dorival and Munnich 1988, 56-8), and among the early 
Jewish inscriptions from Egypt are two dedications to Ptolemy III, 
datable between 246 and 221 Bc (Horbury and Noy 1992, nos. 22 and 
117). These early texts all display a very competent command of the lan- 
guage, even if the Pentateuch deliberately retains many linguistic fea- 
tures of the Hebrew original (see v1.2). Subsequently the use of Greek 
seems to have become increasingly common and widespread, appar- 
ently reaching a peak in the first century AD., when many works were 
written in Greek by Jews, addressed to a Jewish and/or non-Jewish 
reading public. Notable examples are the extensive writings of Philo of 
Alexandria and Flavius Josephus, as well as parts of the so-called Old 
‘Testament Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha and of the New Testament 
(see also tv.11),as well as inscriptions and papyri. After the early second 
century we have fewer literary remains, but the inscriptions continue in 
some places (e.g., coastal cities of Palestine; South Italy) down to the 
early sixth century, while a reference to the Arab conquest of Egypt in 
the 640s has been detected in Book 14 of the Sibylline Oracles, written 
in Greek hexameter verse. The possible use of Greek by Jews living 
under Arab rule is a subject that has not yet received attention. 

The question what meaning, ifany, can be attached to the expression 
Jewish Greek has been much debated, particularly among New 
Testament scholars, since the claim has been advanced that certain 
“Semitic” features of the language of some parts of the New Testament 


(such as Revelation and parts of Luke) echo the spoken language of 


bilingual Jews of Palestine (cf. rv .11). Claims that there existed a distin- 
guishable dialect of spoken and written Jewish Greek have been shown 
to be grossly exaggerated (see particularly Horsley 1989, with bibliog- 
raphy). Some disagreement subsists about whether there was anything 
distinctive about Jewish use of Greek. The following points need to be 
borne in mind: 
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Figure 63 (opposite) The 
Antinoopolis Ketubba 
(Cologne Papyrus 5853), a 
marriage deed dated 15 
November 417 4p. is one of 
the most important pieces of 
evidence for the use of Greek 
by Jews at this period. The 
document is drawn up ina 
inixture of three languages: 
Greek, Aramaic, and Hebrew, 
although the same 
Hebrew/Aramaic script is 
employed throughout. The 
first tvo and a half lines give 
the consular year in Greek: 
['Yoraretac ‘Ovaoiov 
Abyova]tou [to] evdexatov 
| [nai Piaoviov 
Kevo}tavtion xoptos tot 
peyaho- | [WQEMEOTATOU xi] 
meELTOLKLOD (as reconstructed 
by the editors); the Aramaic 
date follows. The place names 
are also given in Greek: {In 
the city} Avtwo(ov) 
ha(u)rgotaty, Onpais (1.5); 
> AheEavSoetd (1.7). 
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No ancient or medieval writer recognizes a distinct Jewish dialect of 


Greek. In particular, Jews themselves have no name for any “Jewish- 
Greek” idiolect (contrast later terms like Yiddish [Judeo-German] or 
Judezmo {Judeo-Spanish]). Nor does any ancient writer claim that 
Jews speak Greek in a distinctive way. Cleomedes (De Motu Circulari 
2.1.91), criticizing the Greek style of Epicurus, objects to certain expres- 
sions (such as moté édxiouata “reliable hopes”) some of which, he 
says, are the kind of language one might hear in a mo0GE vy “(Jewish) 
place of worship”: they are “lovdaixd twa xai TAgaxexaoayueva 
“Jewish things and debased coinages.” However this is such an isolated 
remark that it is hard to assess it, particularly since mention of Jews is 
coupled with that of thesmophoriazousai, i.e., women celebrating the 
women’s festival of Thesmophoria: Cleomedes, while he criticizes the 
Greek of the proseuche, links it to that of thesmophoriazousai, so it is not 
clear that he discerns anything distinctive and unique about Jewish 
Greek. 

Although some texts contain “Semitisms” (to a lesser or greater 
degree), many texts written by Jews are couched in perfectly ordinary 
Greek, sometimes but not always with a tendency to Atticism 
(Josephus, Philo; see also v1 (1.3). It is significant that modern editors 
do not use linguistic criteria to determine whether a text of doubtful 
origin was written by aJew ora gentile, apart from the obvious presence 
of Semitisms or some distinctive elements of vocabulary (see below). 

As regards Semitisms, it is, generally speaking, erroneous to suppose 


that they are the consequence of bilingualism, or of poor knowledge of 


Greek by a speaker of Aramaic or Hebrew. They are attested, from the 
beginning (i.e., the Septuagint P ntateuch), in texts that are clearly 
written by people with a perfectly sound command of Greek. And for 
the most part they are not so clumsy or extreme as to interfere with 
comprehension, although they do sometimes result in an ambiguity 
which the writers may exploit consciously. It has become gradually 
clearer (particularly with developments in the study of the papyri) that 
many features of Biblical Greek language that were formerly regarded 
as Semitisms or peculiarities are actually attested also in non-Jewish 
texts. They do tend, however, to be found more frequently in Jewish 
than in non-Jewish texts, which can make the former seem rather 
strange at first reading. However the reader soon becomes so accus- 
tomed to them that they may cease to appear so strange. 

It must be emphasized that the Greek Bible is made up of many 
different translations which display great variation, e.g., in the 
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approach to the task of translating (see v1.2), in the mastery of the 
Hebrew and Greek languages, and in the toleration of Semitisms or sol- 
ecisms in Greek. And whereas the Greek Pentateuch displays a remark- 
able freedom in rendering the Hebrew, later translations and revisions 
of older translations display a tendency towards a closer attachment to 
the Hebrew. This tendency reaches an extreme in the revision attrib- 
uted to Aquila (generally thought to have been a proselyte living in the 
time of emperor Hadrian in the second century; see Text [1]). This 
version of the Bible (known only through fragments) remains very close 
to the word order of the Hebrew original, and preserves various char- 
acteristics of Hebrew grammar, e.g., obv + accusative renders the 
Hebrew preposition ‘e¢ that marks the definite direct object. It also 
invents Greek words so as to convey aspects of the Hebrew that would 
otherwise not be clear (e.g., when two words with different meanings 
come from the same root). It is hard to imagine that Aquila’s version 
was comprehensible to a Greek reader who had not been specially 
trained to read it. It has been suggested that the version was devised to 
make highly developed forms of exegesis based on grammatical features 
of the Hebrew available to Greek speaking Jews, but an equally plau- 
sible explanation is that it was designed to serve as an aid to learning 
Hebrew: a kind of half-way house between the Septuagint and the 
Hebrew text of the Bible. 

The Semitisms in question are mainly of two types, syntactical and 
lexical. (Other features of Biblical Greek, concerned with morphology, 
orthography, etc., are not really peculiar to it but are attested in other 
Koine texts.) The major syntactical Semitisms are the following: 


* Parataxis preferred to subordination: e.g., xai late 6 tot Mavaoon 
ExogevOn nai tape tac enavaeic avtav nai ENMVOWAGEV CYCLES 
énavders ‘Taio “And Tair the son of Manasses went and took their 
domains and called them Domains of Iair” (Numbers 32.41). 

* Nominal phrases (in which the verb is omitted): e.g., xai obtOL ol 


ota0pLot TOV vidv ‘Logan “And these [are] the stations of the sons of 


Israel” (Numbers 33.1). 

* Word order Verb ~ Subject ~ Object: ¢.g., dxaeoe dé Movoijs nacav 
yeqovotav viv Logan “And called Moyses all the council of elders 
of the sons of Israel” [i.e., “And Moyses called . . .”] (Exodus 12.21). 


These constructions echo in Greek common features of Biblical 
Hebrew. Other striking literalisms (among many that could be cited 
are): 
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¢ Abundant use of zai: e.g. zai 5wxev abtotg Movoijs tots viois Pas 
nai wig vioig PouPiy xai t Trier pudijs Mavacor, vidv Iwong tv 
Paoeiav ... xai MxodopNoay ot vioi Pad thy AatPov xa tH 
"Ataowd xai tiv “Ago xai thy Lopag xai tiv ‘Tati xai typwoav 
abtac “And he gave them Moyses [i.e., ‘And Moyses gave’] to the 
sons of Gad and to the sons of Rouben and to the half tribe of 
Manasses of the sons of loseph the kingdom . . . and built the sons 
of Gad Daibon and Ataroth and Aroer and Sophar and Iazer and 
they raised them high” (Numbers 32.32~5). 

* Unusual use of prepositions: ¢.g., a6 after aiogvveodat “be 
ashamed of.” xoo0¢zew “pay attention (to),” @opetoOar “to fear,” 
etc.; év after aigetifew “to choose,” béhewv “delight (in),” etc. Special 
usages: G0 GvatoA@y “eastwards.” 

© Hebrew infinitive absolute, rendered by repeated verb or verb accom- 
panied by cognate substantive: ¢.g., 0avate axoOavettat “he shall die 
by death,” egirop) aegutpnOnoerar “he shall be circumcised by 
circumcision,” mjObvev TAOvva “multiplying I shall multiply.” 


Lexical Semitism takes various forms. At one extreme we have 
Semitic words that are simply transliterated into Greek: apny, oehc, 
addehovue (liturgical exclamations), epovd or eqod (a priestly garment), 
jay or pavva “a miraculous food,” veped “a wine-skin or jar,” capaw0 
“powers,” oe~yka “plain or lowland.” Some of these are not taken 
directly from the Hebrew text, but reflect current Aramaic usage (c.g. 
ndoya “Passover,” cappata “Sabbath,” etc.; see Pelletier 1971). At the 
other end of the spectrum we have genuine Greek words used in new 
ways: dddveu “to place or set” (like wévan), sigryy “peace” (in greet- 
ings), €.g., elorvy cot (= yaior), fowtay <tt> eis eignyny “to greet” (we 
even find éxcowtay . . . cis eignvyy Tod ohEpLOv “to ask for the peace of 
the war,” i.e., “to enquire about the state of the war!”). Its possible that 
these reflect in part the current usage of Jewish communities. New 
Greek words are also formed by analogy from words that have been 
selected as equivalents of Semitic ones. Thus from Gyvos “holy,” chosen 
to represent Hebrew qds, we have anew verb cryuaCew that can mean “to 
prescribe” (see also vit.c. 4); likewise from éxovovos (= ndb) we have 
éxovordtecbat “to volunteer,” and from Gya00s (= twh) we have 
ayaduvetv “to rejoice.” The translators also extend the semantic field of 
a Greek word to accord with that ofits Hebrew original, producing sen- 
tences that can be misunderstood or understood only with difficulty. 

These various peculiarities are specific examples of a general 
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approach to translation (often mislead- 
ingly called “literal”) that is willing to 
allow the source language to influence 
the translation to the point of compro- 
mising convention and sometimes risk- 
ing unintelligibility (see also vt.1). 
Additionally, the parallelism (whereby 
successive stichs echo each other's 
conceptual and grammatical structure) 
that isa marked feature of biblical style, 
especially in poetic texts, imparts a dis- 
tinctive flavor to Biblical Greek. 

Once this distinctive style of writing 
was established and presumably reinforced through liturgical use it was 
readily imitated. Consequently, although it is commonly asserted that 
various Greek Jewish texts were translated from lost Semitic originals it 
is in fact perfectly possible that they were composed in Greek, in imita- 
tion of the biblical style. (Any idea that they reflect a Jewish way of speak- 
ing Greek is quite erroneous.) A work like the Wisdom of Solomon 
(included in the Greek Bible; see Text [2]), which is generally accepted 
to be an original composition in Greek, illustrates this tendency to imi- 
tation: it is written in a Greek approximation to the style of biblical 
poetry. Yet we know, from fragments of epic, drama, etc. written by Jews 
in the appropriate meters, that Jews were perfectly capable of writing 
conventional Greek verse when they chose to. 

If the expression Jewish Greek has any meaning in the ancient 
period, then, it could refer to the style of literary texts like the Wisdom 
of Solomon, on the one hand, or Greek Jewish epitaphs on the other, 
both of which show the influence of the Greek Bible and which both 
reflect and no doubt influence the language of Jews. 

Finally we should remark that the Jewish community, like any other 
group of people with common interests and pursuits, has its own vocab- 
ulary consisting in part of words not used by others and in part of words 
used in distinctive ways. This consists largely of the terminology of 
religious institutions and ‘deas. Thus xoocevy) as the designation ofa 
building is probably a uniquely Jewish usage, as is Staoxo0c in the sense 
of dispersed or exiled people (see van Unnik 1993; Harl 1993). Other 
examples are ouvaywyy, “synagogue” (see Text [3]), oxnvomnyia “festi- 
val of tabernacles,” (ta) aCuua “festival of unleavened bread,” 
evyaguotia (a liturgical blessing), vowoc (= the Pentateuch; plus 
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Figure 64 Latin and Greek in 
a dedicatory inscription from 
the synagogue of Ostia, the 
port of Rome, built in the 
second half of the first century 
Ap and substantially rebuilt in 
the fourth century (inv. no. 
8978). The inscription ts 
dated to the later second 
century, but the last two lines 
were erased and rewritten a 
century later. Jews continued 
to use Greek in Rome later 
than non-Jews, perhaps out of 
religious conservatism. Note 
the specifically Jewish 
vocabulary (tiv zetBatov 


. VON Ceyi). 
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vopodiwacxahos etc.). While little work has been done comparing 
Jewish and non-Jewish usage of words not otherwise distinctive, it has 
been observed that on the Jewish epitaphs in Rome the commonest 
epithet is 6ovog (Rutgers 1995, 194). The epitaphs (see Texts [4], [5]) 
also reveala predilection for compound words, some of which seem dis- 
tinctively Jewish, e.g., PUOGVVAYOYOS, PUOLMOS, PAEVTOLOS, @urovouos 
“lover of the synagogue, lover of the people, lover of the command- 
ments, lover of the (divine) law” (ibid. 195, 198). Needless to say, a dis- 
tinctive vocabulary does not of itself constitute a separate dialect. 

The epitaphs point enigmatically towards a spoken usage of which 
we otherwise have few traces. Given the numerical and cohesive 
strength of the Jewish population, the distinctive features of Jewish use 
of Greek deserve to be taken seriously in their own right. Some of them 
are also reflected in Christian Greek (sce also vt1.B. 4), and in the usage 
of Greek Jews in the Middle Ages. 


Selected texts 
[1] Aquila, Genesis 1.1-2 


Ev xeqakain Extioev 6 Be65 abv tov Oboavoy xai obY THY yHy. 1 O€ yi} xevone 
zai ovdév, xai oxotOs Exi MQOGWROV CEPiocoL, xai TvEvUG Heod ExipEeQopEvov 


Eni MOd0WROV bSatwV. 


Ina heading God produced [with] the sky and [with] the land. And the land 
was emptiness and nothingness, and darkness on face of abyss, and spirit of 
God carried on face of waters (i.e., “In the beginning God made heaven and 
earth. And the earth was emptiness and nothingness, and there was darkness 
upon the surface of the deep, and the spirit of God was borne on the surface 
of the water”). (Trans. N. de Lange) 


[2] Wisdom of Solomon 6.1-3 Ziegler 


“Axovoate obv, Baoireic, xai obvete: 

padete, naorai meoataV ys 

Evwtioaobe, of xQatOBVTES mANOOUS 

xa yeyauoupévor eri Sydots EOVOV. 

Sti €060y nae xvgioVv H} ZOaTILs Univ 

xai 1) Svvaoteia nagd bypiotov, 

ds Eetadoer budv ta Eoya nai tas Povras dtegevvijoet. 
Hear, therefore, Kings and understand; 


learn, judges of the ends of earth; 
give ear, you who control crowds 
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and act arrogantly over masses of nations. 
Because your rule was given from the Lord 
and sovreignty from the Most High, 

who will scrutinize your works 


(Trans. N. de Lange) 


and examine your counsels. 


[3] C7 11.1404 


O[e]odotos Odertnijvov, icoeds xai 
G[o]yovvaywyos, vios aonovv[aya]- 
yLo]v, vievos doxwuv[a}ywyou, @xo- 
SopyGe ty cuvaywyiy eis aev[ceyy Jo 

o[w] vopov xai eis [d]daLy]iv evtordy, xai 
tLo]v Eevdva, xarfi ree] Saprata xai té yon- 
a[t} Yow tov Hdtv eis HATAAVLA TOI- 

s [zJonicovow cxd tijs Sé[v] ng, fv @Oeue- 
Lfiwloav oi natéges [a]brov xai oi xoe- 


o[P] vteQor xe Zywwv[i]dye. 


Theodotos (son of) Vettenus, priest and 

archisynagogos, son of an archisynagogos, 

grandson of an archisynagogos, built 

the synagogue for reading of the 

(divine) Law and teaching of the commandments, 

and the hostel and the rooms and the water 

installations as a lodging for who necd it 

from abroad, which [i.e., the synagogue] was 

founded by his fathers and the elders and Simonides. (Trans. N. de Lange) 


[4] Epitaph. Venosa. Fifth century ap. Noy 1993, no. 72 
tapos | “Ava duct Bilov. odAwp. 


Tomb of Anna, life-officer. Peace. (Trans. D. Noy) 


{5] Epitaph in Greek. Rome, Villa Torlonia. Third—fourth century AD. Noy 
1995, no. 489 

Eignyy toet| rt) rooohultos matods xa | untods Eiovldéa 

‘Todganpims || Enoev iit(y) ¥ w(ivas) o | xevo Hu(é)o(av) a. 


Irene, foster-child (?), proselyte, of father and mother, 
Jewess, Israelite (?). She lived 3 years 7 months 1 day. (Trans. D. Noy) 


XV 
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11 The Greek of the New Testament 


M. JANSE 


1 Introduction 


The New Testament has come down to us in Greek. But what kind of 
Greek is it? And why was it written in Greek in the first place? The 
Fourth Gospel informs us that when Jesus was crucified, Pilate had a 
notice prepared and fastened to the cross. It read: “Jesus of Nazareth 
the King of the Jews” (John 19.19: Inoovs 6 Natwoaios 6 pactkebs tov 
‘Lovdaiwv). According to John, the sign was written in three languages: 
EPoaioti, Gwpatoti, EAAnvoti (John 19.20). The original meaning of 
éBoctioti is, of course, “in Hebrew,” but in the New Testamentit, like the 
expression ti] épgaidr diahexty (Acts 21.40, 22.2, 26.14), usually stands 
for “in Aramaic,” the home language of the Palestinian Jews and an 
important lingua franca in the Near East. As a matter of fact, Jesus is 
portrayed in the Gospel tradition as occasionally speaking Aramaic (cf. 
3 below). 

‘Pwwaioti means “in Latin,” the language of the foreign oppressors 
which never gained a strong foothold in Palestine outside the range of 
influence of the Roman civil and military administration. This explains 
the extremely low frequency in the New Testament of Latin loanwords, 
which are practically confined to the administrative sphere (cf. 2 
below). This is no surprise, since Greek was the official language of the 
Roman presence in the eastern empire, hence the inclusion of a trans- 
lation of the sign on the cross “in Greek,” éhAyoti. The use of Greek 
as a lingua franca was so widespread that it was a second language for 
many Palestinian Jews (see also tv.10) and the first, if not the only, lan- 
guage of the Jews of the western diaspora, as can be gathered from the 
following passage from the Fourth Gospel: ju) eis thy SiaomOQEav TOV 
‘EAM woo pédAet togevecOan xai dddoxew tods “Ednvas; “Surely he is 
not planning to go to the Greek diaspora and teach the Greeks?” (John 
7.35). The ethnonym “Eddy is probably used here in the sense of 
‘Eakyuuonjs “Greek-speaking Jew” (see also vit. ¢.1). CEAAny is twice 
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attested as a variant reading for “EAAnvotys in Acts 9.29 and 11.20.) 
This explains why the New Testament, like the Septuagint, had to be 
written in Greek if it was to reach the western diaspora Jews. This 
brings us back to the question posed at the beginning of this section: 
what kind of Greek was the New Testament written in? 

Already in antiquity the language of the New Testament was consid- 
ered to be somewhat peculiar, the language of “fishermen” (Lactantius, 
Divinae Institutiones 5.2.17) or “sailors” (Origen, contra Celsum 1.62). 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the problem of the nature 
of New Testament Greek crystallized out into two opposite extremes. 
On the one hand, the “Hebraists” emphasized the influence of the 
Hebrew Old Testament on the Greek New Testament. On the other, 
the “purists” believed that the New Testament was written in a pure 
Greek, uncontaminated with any foreign element. In the nineteenth 
century, the Hebraist position came to prevail. The Greek of the New 
‘Testament was seen as heavily Semitized under the influence not just of 
Jewish languages (Hebrew and/or Aramaic), but of Jewish thought and 
Jewish life in general. This led to the idea that the Jewish people at the 
time of Jesus did not speak and write ordinary Hellenistic Greek, 1.c., 
Koine (see also tv.10), but a special “Semitic” dialect of common 
Greek, a “Jewish Greek” which was also the language of the New 
‘Testament and of the Septuagint, the Greek translation of the Hebrew 
Old Testament. As a result of the close relationship between the 
Septuagint and the New Testament, the phrase Biblical Greek gained in 
popularity, even up to the present day, when one still finds an occa- 
sional reference to the old metaphor of the “language of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Around the turn of the century, however, the German pastor Adolf 
Deissmann demonstrated that the language of the New ‘Testament 
essentially reflects the vernacular Greek of the Hellenistic world, i.e., 
the koine. He collected ample evidence to show that New Testament 
Greek exhibits strong affinities not with the literary works of the time, 
but with the vulgar language preserved in the papyri, inscriptions, and 
ostraca. Deissmann’s theory is now commonly accepted, even though 
it is equally commonly accepted that there are varying degrees of 
Semitic interference in the Greek of the New Testament. However, the 
acceptance of Semitic interference has not led to a revival of the 
Hebraist position. New Testament Greek is no longer seen as illustra- 
tive of a particular dialect (“Jewish Greek” or “Biblical Greek”), but 


rather as belonging to one particular regional variety or substandard of 
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the Koine, i.e., the Syro-Palestinian Koine (see also rv.9, v.10). The 
remainder of this chapter will be devoted to Koine features of New 
Testament Greek and Semitisms in the New ‘Testament. 


2 Koine characteristics of New Testament Greek 


For matters of phonology and inflectional morphology, the reader is 
referred to the preceding chapters on Koine in general and on Syro- 
Palestinian Koine in particular (1V.6-1v.9). The best New Testament 
manuscripts postdate the original sources by several centuries and 
therefore cannot be used as direct evidence for phonological and (to a 
lesser degree) morphological developments in the Syro-Palestinian 
Koine of the first century. A number of these developments, particularly 
itacism and the leveling of vowel quantities, are relevant to the morpho- 
syntax, €.g., Avoet (future indicative) vs. Moy (aorist subjunctive), or 
Mbowtev (present indicative) vs. dvapev (present subjunctive). Some 
(morpho)syntactic phenomena characteristic of the Koine are (see also 
tv .8): the expansion of the indicative at the expense of the subjunctive, 
the increased use of iva with the subjunctive at the expense of infinitive 
clauses, the gradual decline of the optative and of the middle voice (espe- 
cially in the formation of the future,e.g., axovow “I will hear” Guaotyow 
“T will sin,” yeadow “I will laugh,” xAavow “I will cry,” devow “I will 
flow”), the incipient decline of the present tense in moods other than the 
indicative (especially the imperative), the expansion of articular 
infinitives to express cause, time, or purpose, the expansion of the accu- 
sative case, the rise of improper prepositions (e.¢., Zuooo00ev “in front 
of,” évaamiov “before,” Smia0ev “behind”), and the generalized use of the 
negative particle ov “not” with the indicative vs. iy with other moods. 
The correspondences between the vocabulary of the New 


Testament and that of the surrounding Koine are many. In the realm of 


derivational morphology, the following formations are extremely pro- 
ductive: verbs in -i<w (e.g., youu “to give in marriage,” ebvouyzita “to 
make an eunuch of,” zohagica “to beat,” oxavdakitw “to cause to fall, 
Le., sin,” @uircxitoy “imprison”), -ato (e.g., ayectw “to sanctify,” 
oval “to separate oneself,” wwoadtw “to be short-sighted,” rvogata 
“to be (fiery) red,” otvyvatw “to be shocked”), -éw (e.g., aetéw “to 
declare invalid,” avGevtéw “to have authority,” Bartohoyéw “to babble,” 
yenyooéw “to be awake,” AWoPokéw “to throw stones at”), -dw (e.g., 
dexatow “to collect,” doku6w “to deceive,” dvvanow “to strengthen,” 
ixavow “to make sufficient,” xoataww “to strengthen”) -evw (e.g., 
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aizpahwtevo “to capture,” dmodexatesw “to tithe,” Oovaupedw “to lead 
in triumph,” iegatevw “to hold the office of a priest,” otoatevouce “to 
serve in the army”), nouns in -tov/-iov, especially diminutives (e-g., 
otamoy “darnel,” oyovov “pay,” texviov “(little) child.” poutoy 
“piece of bread,” dtiov “ear”), -16< (e.g., Gyvionds “purification,” 
Bartionos “washing,” évtaguaopnos “burial,” inationwos “clothing,” 
xaBaguoos “purification”), -wa (e.g., avadeua “devoted to the divin- 
ity” 
“gift,” Oédnpa “will”), -t> (e.g., Baxtioti}s “baptist.” éAyveotis 
“Hellenist, Greek-speaking Jew,” evaryyedoryc “evangelist,” xaOnyntis 
“teacher,” pegujs “divider”), -o1 (e.g... dyahdiaow “exultation.” 


> “accursed,” Bdeiuyua “abomination,” yévvya “product,” d6na 


anoxdhuypts “revelation,” kutowot “redemption,” nooqwats “embodi- 
ment,” véxemots “putting to death”), and -tooa (€.g., Bacidtooa 
“queen,” Zvoopowixiooa “Syrophoenician woman”). 

In view of the vast territory over which the Koine was used, it is no 
surprise that numerous foreign words were borrowed, many of which 
had already been incorporated before the New Testament period, e.g., 


; PY hie reat aie eee ; atte Sh the ah im ones 
Buooos “fine linen,” yata treasury,” xodBBatos “bed,” vaodsos “nard, 


oaxnxog “sack.” In the administrative sphere, a relatively small number of 
Latin words were borrowed (c.g., Snvaguyv “denarius,” Kaioag 
“Caesar,” xevtvoiwy “Centurio,” Aeyuiv “legion,” xoaitaouov “praetor- 
ium”). But the Koine vocabulary was also enriched by giving new mean- 
ings to, or by extending the meaning of, old words, €.g., Gderpoc 
(“brother” > “member ofa religious community”), éovotoy (“breakfast” 
> “meal in general”), Biog (“life” > “way of life”), dana (“house” > 
“roof”), émayye)ia “announcement” > “promise”), hakéu (“chatter” > 
“say”), uvnusiov (“memorial” > “grave”), dpaorov (“tidbit” > “fish”), 
nadetvo (“educate” > “chastise”), otavodw (“fence with stakes” 
“crucify”), pave (“anticipate” > “arrive”). 


3 Semitisms in the New Testament 


The text of the New Testament contains some instances of transcribed 
Aramaic words and phrases uttered by Jesus, followed by a Greek 
translation: taka xoun, 6 gottv peBeouvevouevov: TO ZOOdOLOV . . . 
éyewe “talitha kouwm, which means: little girl. . . get up!” (Mark 5.41), 
eppadva, d got duavoixOnt “ephphatha, which means: be opened” 
(Mark 7.34), aBBa 6 xatje “Abba, Father” (Mark 14.36), and ehwt edt 
Agua capayOave 6 gotwv peOeounvevopevov: 6 HEds pov 6 Qed wou eis ti 
éyxateéhutés we “Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthant?, which means: my God, 
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my God, why have you forsaken me?” (Mark 15.34 + Matthew 27.46). 
It is therefore very likely that the so-called xvgiaxd hoya were origi- 
nally uttered in Aramaic. Matthew is said to have recorded these 
“sayings of the Lord” in Aramaic (EPgaid: duakéxtye), and they were 
subsequently translated into Greek (Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica 
3.39.15). In some cases, it is suspected that Hebrew and/or Aramaic 
words and phrases are mistranslated, for instance the use of roduc “city” 
instead of y@oa “land” in eig xdAtv “lovda “into a city of Judah” (Luke 
1.39), probably a mistranslation of Aramaic mdyn’/Hebrew mdynh, 
which is ambiguous between “city” and “province” (cf. Acts 26.20, 
you tis "lovdaias “the province of Judaea”) or the use of ott “that” 
instead of @ “to him” in tis Giga ovtdc gottv Sti xai 6 cevepog xai 
Odracoa braxover abt “who is this man, whom even the wind and 
and the waves obey” (Mark 4.41), where étt reflects the Aramaic d(y) 
which can be translated either as a relative pronoun or as a subordinat- 
ing conjunction in Greek. 

It is no surprise, then, that there is, in varying degrees, Semitic inter- 
ference in the Greek of the New Testament. But Aramaic is not the only 
candidate. The last quotation, citing Jesus’ cry from the cross, consti- 
tutes the Aramaic version of Psalm 22.2 (Thy ‘Thy lm’ sbqtny). The 
Hebrew version (7y ‘ty lmh ‘“btny) is preserved in Codex Bezae 
Cantabrigiensis: nde niet hapa CapOaver (Mark 15.34D = Matthew 
27.460, “Eli, Eli, lama zaphthani?”). This reading not only corre- 
sponds with the biblical Hebrew text, but it could also reflect the 
Mishnaic Hebrew version of Psalm 22.2. Mishnaic Hebrew is the lan- 


guage in which the texts of the Tannaim and of the Amoraim of 


Palestine and Babylon were written in aD 70-500. There is evidence 
that Mishnaic Hebrew was still used in first-century Palestine, but it is 
a matter of debate whether it was actually a vernacular or an artificially 
revived language. However this may be, it will be clear that there are at 
least two candidates for Semitic interference in the New Testament: 
first-century Palestinian Aramaic, Biblical Hebrew, and possibly first- 
century Mishnaic Hebrew. To complicate matters even further, 
Semitisms may be due to (conscious or unconscious) imitation of the 
translation Greek of the Septuagint, which probably outweighs all the 
other influences on the New Testament. 

As far as vocabulary is concerned, the following words have been 
borrowed from Hebrew and/or Aramaic: a\Aniovia “hallelujah” 
(hllwyh), auyv “amen” (’mn), Batos “bath” (bé), yéevva “Gehenna” 
(gy(hnm), x6005 “cor” (kr), wavva “manna” (mn), maoxa “Passover” 
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(psh’), 64PBatov “Sabbath” (sb), oatav and oatavas “Satan” (St), 
oixeoa “strong drink” (skr()), toowmos “hyssop” (zwb), and oavva 
“hosannah” (hws‘n’). The meaning of many words was modified or 
extended on the analogy of their Hebrew and/or Aramaic equivalent, 
sometimes following the Septuagint, sometimes apart from it: ayyehos 
(“messenger” > “angel”), dscagyn (“first-fruits” > “first convert”), 
anoxdduyns (“revelation” > “divine revelation”), Baxtifo (“to dip” > 
“to baptize”), yoappateds (“secretary” > “scribe”), dénots (“entreaty” > 
“prayer”), duaBokos (“slanderer” > “devil”), Suadryxn (“will” > “cove- 


nant”), do&a, (“opinion” > “splendor”), £0vy (“peoples” > “Gentiles”), 


cidwhov (“image” > “idol”), eigrvy (“peace” > “salvation”), éxxhnota 
(“assembly” > “congregation,” “church”), &ouwoioyéw (“to confess” > 


“to praise”), evAoyéw (“to praise” > “to bless”), xeqady (“head” > 
“chief”), xAngovonia (“inheritance” > “salvation”), Aoyos (“word” 
[also] “thing”), wares (“witness” > “martyr”), wetdvout (“change of 
mind” > “repentance”), dpetvdétms (“debtor” > “sinner™), tagaoxt vt 
(“preparation” > “day of preparation”), cagovoia (“presence” 
“coming, advent”), xevmxoory (“fiftieth [sc. part]” > “fiftieth [se. 
day],” “Pentecost”), avetpa (“spirit” > “ET loly Spirit”), oagé (“flesh” 
“person”), yagus (“grace” > “divine grace”), youotds (“anointed” 
“Messiah”), etc. Many of these words have acquired a distinctively 
“Christian” meaning, while others were created or their meaning deep- 
ened by Christian authors (see also VII. B.4), €.g. @yamy “love (of God 
and Christ),” avtixoustos “Antichrist,” Gt60toA0¢ “apostle,” Saytoviov 


a? 


“demon.” duixovog “deacon,” énioxonos “bishop,” evayyédov 


“gospel,” xdopog “earth,” hOyos “Logos,” Evhov “cross,” tagaBohy 
“parable,” ageopvtegos “presbyter,” oxavdahigw “to cause to fall,” 
pevdadepos “false brother,” pevdaxdorodos “false apostle.” 

Apart from the vocabulary, Semitic interference is perhaps most 
obvious in syntax. A word of caution is in order, however, since con- 
structions have been claimed to be Semitic that are actually possible, 
although not frequent, in Greek. Among the more debated Semitisms 
are word order and style. The frequency of initial verb position is often 
said to be a Semitic feature, but investigation of contemporary and clas- 
sical authors has shown that initial verb position is not an absolute, but 
rather a relative phenomenon, depending, among other things, on dis- 
course type and the information status of the verb and the other words 
in the clause. Another feature often claimed to be Semitic is the fre- 
quency of postverbal placement of enclitic pronouns, by analogy with 
the pronominal suffixes in Hebrew and Aramaic. Research has again 
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shown that the increasing frequency of postverbal placement in the 
history of Greek is a natural tendency, which has led to the generaliza- 
tion of the phenomenon ina great number of modern Greek dialects. 
Many other constructions owe their frequency, if not their existence, 
to Semitic interference. The use of (zai) yéveto (and) it came to pass” 
to open a narrative section corresponds to the Hebrew (w)vhy “when” 
(see also 1v.10). Often (zai) éyéveto is followed by év t® with the 
infinitive to express time corresponding to the Hebrew b + infinitive. 
This construction is characteristic of Luke (see Text [1]) and of Acts, 
€.9., nul EyEvETO EV TH eivat AVTOY MEOGELYOMEVOV HATE WLovas Ovvijocy 
abr@ oi WaOytai “and it came to pass when Jesus was praying in private 
and his disciples were with him” (Luke 9.18); xai éyéveto év t@ eiven 
AUTOV EV MLE THV TOE xa Sod Corjo MANOS hEmous “and it came to 
pass when he was in one of the towns, a man came along who was 
covered with leprosy” (Luke 5.12). In the latter example, the use of (zai) 
idob (lit., “and behold”) to introduce a new topic corresponds to the 
Hebrew (w)hnh, especially when it is used without a finite verb follow- 
ing, €.g., Ett AUTOD LKakodvtos Sov vege pote Exeoxiacev adtots, 
zai ob (avi) ex Tis ve~eAns AEyovou “while he was still speaking, a 
bright cloud enveloped them, and a voice from the cloud said” 
(Matthew 17.5); xai idob yoviy avebua Eyovea cadeveias ty Sexaoxti 
Hci HV OVYxUATOVEM xcti LU) duvapéevy cvaxdwpar eis t mavtedes “and a 
woman was there who had been crippled by a spirit for eighteen years, 
and she was bent over and could not straighten up at all” (Luke 13.11). 
The use of the so-called periphrastic tenses VV ovyxbatovoa xai 1} 
dvvaytevy, in the latter example has also been taken to indicate 
Semitismn, e.g., loav dé év 11) 6d devaPaivovtes vic ‘Teooodiuna zai tv 
mooaywv abtovs “they were on their way up to Jerusalem, and he was 
leading the way” (Mark 10.32); xai éyéveto ev {UG TOV NuEodv xai abtog 
HV dwddoxav, xa Hoav xa0jWEvor Paowwaior “and one day it came to 
pass that he was teaching, and Pharisees were sitting there” (Luke 5.17). 
Another Semitism is the omission of the article in constructions corre- 
sponding to the Hebrew “construct state.” In New Testament Greek 
the article is either omitted or used with both nouns, €.g., &% 
mEQutoEvpatos xagdias “from the abundance of the heart” (Luke 6.45) 
Vs. €% tod MEQLOGELpATOS TiS ZAOdias “iden” (Matthew 12.34): hugoa 
xugiov “the day of the Lord” (1 Thessalonians 5.2) vs. 4 hugoa tot 
xugiov “idem” (11 Thessalonians 2.2), dgyi Ocov “the wrath of God” 


(Romans 1.18) vs. 1 doy} tod Geod “idem” (John 3.36). 
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Selected texts 
[1] Luke 24.1-8 Nestle and Aland 


24.1 Ti dé wd tov caPPatwv Sodgov Pabéus Eni tO vii. NOOV PEQOVOAL & 
Htoiwacay Gowmpata. 24.2 evoeov d5é tov MOOV GmoOxExvALGUEVOV GO Tod 
uvqusiov, 24.3 eideADovdoat dé Oy EboOV TO OME TO’ ZVEIOV “Inood. 24.4 
Hal EYEVETO EV TH) GMOQEIOIaL AUTAS TEQL TOUTOV xat dob cvdues SbO ExéOTHOUY 
avtais év £o0it Gotgantovoy. 24.5 enpopwv dé yevouévwv abtOv zai 
“uvovody ta TOdGWAE eis TY YiV ELTA MEd MOTaS Ti Cyteite Tov COvta pete 
TOv vexodv 24.6  obx Eotw Ode, GAA HyEOOY. pvNOONTE Os EAGANGEV buiv Ett 
Ov év ti Padaia 24.7 A€ywv tov vidv to} AvOQa@mov Sti dei TAQASODAVaL eis 
YEIOAS AVIQOKOV ALAOTOAOY Xai OTAVEWBI VOL Zai TY TELTY NUEOG GvaoTi}vat. 


24.8 xa fuvioOynoay tHv OyLatOV adbtod. 


24.1 On the first day of the week, very early in the morning, the women took 
the spices they had prepared and went to the tomb. 24.2 They found the 
stone rolled away from the tomb, 24.3 | but when they entered, they did not 
find the body of the Lord Jesus. 24.4 | While they were wondering about this, 
suddenly two men in clothes that gleamed like lightning stood beside them. 
24.5 In their fright the women bowed down with their faces to the ground, 
but the men said to them: “Why do you look for the living among the dead? 
24.6 Heis not here, but he has risen. Remember how he told you, while he 
was still with you in Galilee: 24.7. “The Son of Man must be delivered into 
the hands of sinful men, be crucified and on the third day be raised again,’ 


24.8 And they remembered his words. (Authorized Version 1611) 
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12 General characteristics of the ancient 
Greek vocabulary 


G. C. PAPANASTASSIOU 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


Introduction 


The numerous texts of ancient Greek literature which have come down 
to us, as well as the thousands of inscriptions, provide us with quite a 
satisfactory picture of ancient Greek vocabulary, one which is certainly 
better than those we have for most ancient Indo-European languages. 
Our information about Ancient Greek vocabulary dates initially from 
the thirteenth century Bc with the texts in Linear B (see 11.15, 111.2). 
This early evidence, as well as the very quantity of texts at our dispo- 
sal, certainly place the student of Ancient Greek in a more advanta- 
geous position than those studying Latin, Hittite, and Iranian, for 
example. Indeed, of the other Indo-European languages for which we 
have evidence from the pre-Christian period, only for Sanskrit (Ancient 
Indian) do we possess such a wide range of information. 

Naturally, this picture is not evenly mirrored throughout the time- 
framework under examination here, nor is it reflected to the same 
degree in the Greek speaking territories as a whole. That would be 
quite unthinkable for a language which had the dialectal spread (local 
and literary; Palmer 1980, 57-173) of Ancient Greek. It is clear that the 
picture we have for the Attic vocabulary of the classical period, which 
has come down to us through hundreds of extensive texts and inscrip- 
tions, will be different from that of the vocabulary of, for example, 
Pamphylian, of the archaic period (see 111.5), for which information ts 
much more sparse. Often enough, indeed, research has been con- 
cerned with the study of more restricted categories of vocabulary, such 
as a semantic field (e.g., Casabona 1966 on the vocabulary of sacrifice; 
Casevitz 1985 on the families of the verbs xtiGw “to found, build” and 
oixéw “to inhabit, dwell”). We ought to note here that, since our infor- 
mation is based on the fortuitous, to some extent, survival of texts from 
antiquity, it often covers only certain human activities satisfactorily, 
leaving others in the dark. This is true, for example, of the texts of 
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Linear B (see 11.15), whose nature and role in Mycenaean society 
defines to a large extent the information we draw from them. 
With this in mind, one is justified in speaking of Mycenaean, 


Homeric, Doric, Macedonian, Acolic, etc. vocabularies as sub-sets of 


ancient Greek vocabulary as a whole, as well as of the individual char- 
acteristics of each of these sets. This is not to say, of course, that ancient 
Greek vocabulary in foto, like the vocabulary of any other language, 
ceased to be a unity with its own clear features. 

The vocabulary of Ancient Greek may be distinguished into three 


categories, on the basis of their provenance: 


¢ Vocabulary inherited from Indo-European (see 11.1). This category 
includes words whose precise equivalents in other Indo-European 
languages, or the clear Indo-European character of whose structure 
places them, in respect of their formation, in the Indo-European 
period. Here belong words which refer to various fields of activity 
among the Indo-Europeans: family ties (natyg “father”), household 
and social organization (oizos “household”), agricultural economy 
(Bows “ox”), religion (Zevs “Zeus”), civilization and technology 
(vais “ship”) and so on (Meillet 1937, 378-417). Equally, the pro- 
nouns, numerals, prepositions, and the majority of grammatical 
words in general in Ancient Greek ~ which are statistically the most 
common words in any language ~ belong to this category. 

¢ Loanwords. Here belong all the loans in Ancient Greek from lan- 
guages with which it came into contact throughout the period under 
examination. Some of these loans survived in the language for a very 
long period of time, even until the Modern Greek of today. Others, 
on the other hand, had a very short life span ~ only as long as the 
communicative needs which had given rise to them survived. Finally, 
loans may have been common or local. Part of the loan vocabulary is 
made up of the linguistic substratum which the Greeks encountered 
when they came down into Greece for the first time (see 11.8, 11.9). 
We attempt to trace these loans on the basis of morphological, 
semantic, and cultural criteria, because the pre-Greek languages are 
unknown to us. There follow the early loans from neighboring lan- 
guages (see V.1) which appear already in the very oldest Greek texts 
and, finally, loans into Greek which occurred during historical times. 
Unfortunately, the insufficient ~ often, indeed, non-existent — knowl- 
edge we have about many of the neighboring languages has resulted 
in the fact that, in this field, many conjectures have been produced, 
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more or less felicitous as the case may be. The number of Semitic 
(see V, V1.5), Lranian (see v.8), and Thracian (see v.2) etc. loans has 
often been over- or underestimated without adequate justification. 

Asis true for any language, the portion of the vocabulary which is 
the product of borrowing undergoes a process of adaptation to the 
phonological and morphological system of that language. In the 
same way, the loanwords in Ancient Greek were adapted to its 
phonological and morphological system, with the result that they 
formed an integral part of the vocabulary of the language and proved 
to be just as productive as the genuinely inherited words. 


¢ Vocabulary which was created in Ancient Greek on the basis of its 


own morphological rules. To this group belongs the greater part of 


the vocabulary. The morphological rules which were at work in its 
creation may have been in force for a particular historic period, or 
have been productive - or more productive ~ in a particular Greek 


speaking region. 


Derivation 


The noun System 


Ancient Greek, like every other Indo-European language, clearly dis- 
tinguishes its nominal system from the verbal (see 1v.4, 1V.7). 
Beginning with the first (Chantraine 1933, 25-152; Palmer 1980, 
246-58), we note the gradual retreat in Ancient Greek of the Indo- 
European root nouns (that is those formed by the direct addition of an 
ending to the root, without the intervention of the stem vowel, ¢.g., mobs 
“foot,” Oov “earth, ground,” Ono “wild beast,” ai “goat,” yeio “hand,” 
etc., which is why there are irregularities in the declension) and the cor- 
responding increase in formations with a stem vowel, many of which go 
back to Indo-European (e.g., itt-o-c “horse.” dvx-0-< “wolf” movt-o-¢ 
“sea,” etc). Ancient Greek formed deverbative (i-e., derived from verbs) 
masculine nouns in -6s, which denoted the agent (ta0q6s < teépa 
“feeder/to feed? Gowos < deidu “bard/to sing”), and in -o¢, which 
denoted an action (¢.g., Boowos < Pozi “clamour/to roar,” yovog - 

yiyvonat “offspring/to become,” hoyos < Aéyw “word/to say”) and 
which belong to the thematic declension. An action is also denoted by 
feminine nouns formed with the suffix -& (-1)) (e-g., pOogd < Psion 
“decay/to decay,” Gpoupy < cueipw “reward/to reward,” édoupy, < 
adeipo “ointment/to anoint,” Boox} < Booxw “fodder/to feed animals,” 
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zhomy < xrextw “theft/to steal”). As regards neuters, Indo-European 


forms in *-os (e.g., yévos, véqos) continued in Ancient Greek, in con- 


junction both with verbs (e.g., géyyw > géyyos “to shine/lustre,” 


wevdm > wevdos “to deceive/deceit”) as well as with adjectives (e.g., 
O§Us > 6805 “sharp/vinegar,” nays > maxog “fat/fat”). 
New words in -wv were added to the Indo-European formations in 


*n (e.g. xbov “dog,” cf. Skt. svan-). These new words were linked to 
verbs: otagw > otaywv “to drip/drop,” ayo > a&ydv “to lead/contest, 
trial.” Derivatives with the suffix -uov: éxiotapa > émonjnov “to 
know/learned,” vod > vorwv “to think/thoughtful,” and the oxytones 
Hyobpat > hyewov “to rule/ruler” also belong to this declension. 

The agent is generally denoted in Greek by the suffixes -nijs, -t¢, - 
THO, THO: LPoILw > LBoLotijs “to curse/curser,” tokebw > ToZevTjs “to 
shoot/archer,” xadevw > madevnis “to instruct/instructor,” état 
eetaoujs “to examine/examiner,” ~oyatoua > goydrys “to 
work/worker,” zwa@ > xuwynjo “to move/mover, author,” yevva 
yevvitwg “to generate/progenitor.” As early as the Mycenaean period 
(see (11.2) the suffix -ebs had produced denominative (i.e. derived from 
nouns) nouns which denoted the agent engaged in something to do 
with the meaning of the original word: yurxog > yarnevs (Myc. ka-ke- 
u) “copper/coppersmith,” inxo¢g > ixets “horse/rider,” ovyyouqy) 
ovyyoagevs “writing/writer” (Perpillou 1973). 

The action of the verb is denoted by the suffix -woc, which has been 
productive throughout the course of the history of Greek down to this 
day: xa0aigw > xabaguds “to cleanse/cleansing,” otevatw > otevarynos 
“to sigh/sigh,” podoow > poaywos “to fence/fence.” It also appears in 
extended forms such as -O6c, -nOd¢, -ond¢, -LoWLds, -aoWos: ZAGVOUS 
“weeping,” BovynOuos “bellowing,” dacudc “distribution, tribute.” 
OrMowos “equipment,” otoxaoues “aim, conjecture.” The Indo- 
European suffix *-mn (where ” denotes the syllabic nasal which was 
converted into « /a/ in Greek; see 11.4) evolved into -a (and by exten- 
sion) -owc, -nec, -oqca and is to this day one of the most productive 
suffixes in Greek for the formation of nouns which denote the action or 
result of a verb: youqa > yoaua “to write/letter” yngito > yiquouc 
“to vote/vote,” oix@ > oiznpa “to reside/dwelling place,” pu > pidaa 
“to kiss/kissing,” onx@ > oyxopa “to rise/rising.” At the same time, 
feminine nouns are formed in - @, -wy: yeyv@oxm > yvaun “to 
know/opinion,” yeapa > yoayyu) “to scratch, write/line.” otatu 
ottyyy “to puncture/mark, wound”; to), Dor. t6).ua “boldness,” cf. 
Dor. étny (second aorist of the root *tidw). 
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The Indo-European suffix *-t7- retained this form in Greek after the 
*s, while in other positions it took the form -ot-¢ (and -aatc, -eotg, -yots) 
and formed a large number of abstract feminine nouns: meiBopar > 
mous “to be convinced/faith,” didau > dats “to give/giving,” xoivw > 
xoiaig “to judge/judgment,” ghaiva > fhacts “to drive/driving,” 


ylyvopat > yéveotg “to become/origin,” wavOdve > uadyots “to 


learn/learning,” qoove > poovyois “to be wise, prudent/wisdom, pru- 
dence,” Bhaotavw > Pkdotnors “to bud, sprout/vegetation.” 

Abstract feminine nouns in -ia were formed both from adjectives in 
log (€.g., Geyaovuog > dywviet “presiding over games/struggle for victory, 
anguish,” aitog > aitia “chargeable, blameworthy/cause”), as well as 
from nouns in general (c.g., Gyyehos > cryyehia “herald/announce- 
ment,” dwWdaoxahos > ddaoxahica “teacher/teaching,” cogds > copia 
“wise man/wisdom,” detdos > devia “coward/cowardice”), often com- 
pounds (e.g., &dtwxog > cSixica “unjust/injustice,” evpogqog > edpoopia 
“well-formed/beauty, symmetry”). Abstract feminine nouns in -su 
were formed from adjectives in -1¢ (e.g... dxouBrjg > axgipera “exact/pre- 
cision,” GdnOig > cdOeva “true/truth”). The suffixes -otvn (e.g., 
dothog > dovhootvy “slave/slavery,” dixauos > dtxaioobvy 
“just/justice”) and -rng (e.g., dewog > Sewotys “terrible/terribleness,” 
véos > veotys “young /youth,” edb > evOutyS “straight/directness,” 
Babs > Pabutng “deep/deepness”) also served for the formation of 
nouns from adjectives. 

The suffix *-ya, inherited from Indo-European, was used for the for- 
mation of feminine equivalents of masculine nouns. The semivowel of 
this suffix exhibited a variety of phonetic developments, depending on 


the stem of the masculine from which it derived: avaé “king” > *avax-ya 


> dvacod, iegets “priest” (stem *eonf-) > *ieonf-ya > igoeua, Paotkevs 
“ruler” (stem PaotdnF-) > *PaouyF-ya > Paoireuc (Lejeune 1972, 108, 
171). The various phonetic developments of the suffix *-ya, depending 
on the phonetic environment in which it was found, often resulted in der- 
ivational opacity. Thus, although cvaoou functioned in the language as 
the feminine of civaE, it was no longer analyzable into its morphological 
components *cvax-ya. So the role of this suffix was often undertaken by 
others, which were often extended forms of the original *-ya. The 
suffixes -te.ga and -rgia originally derived from the suffix *-ya in mascu- 
lines in -tyg, with the result that they later became autonomous and, in 
the case of the second in particular, linked to the numerous masculines 
in -ty¢: Séxtyns > dSéxtoLe “recipient/ beggar,” we0votrjs > weOvotout 


“drunkard,” ovxopavtyns > ovxopavteut “slanderer”; moreover, the 
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suffix -atva, initially from masculines in -ov (e.g., Beodanwv > Oeodnawa 
“servant,” dodaxwv > dodxawa “dragon”), also became autonomous, and 
then specialized mainly in the production of the names of female 
animals: hixog > hbxawva “wolf,” xaagog > xanoawa “wild boar.” The 
suffix -tooa, finally, was also to play a significant role from the classical 
period onwards and, especially, into the later stages of the language: 
Paoevs > Paciiuooa. 

The suffix -8- formed feminine nouns which usually either corre- 
sponded to masculines in -t¢, -tHo (e.g., doanétns > Soanétic, stem 
doanettd- “runaway”; adrynic, avrytijo > abdntoic, stem adiyto.d- 
“flute-player”), or carried a diminutive meaning (e.g., Ghanan—E > 
dhonexis, stem cihwmexd- “fox”). It became specialized, however, in 
other functions, too, with the result that we frequently find it in the 
names of animals and birds (e.g., vuxtegis, stem vuxteotd- “bat”). The 
suffix -a- had a similar range, also for the formation of feminine nouns. 
We encounter it in technical terms (e.g., magaotdac, stem wagaotad- 
“post, column”), in the names of animals (e.g., doQxds, stem 500xa8- 
“gazelle”) and so on. In technical terms and, more generally, in the 
names of objects, vessels, and tools we also encounter the suffix -toov, 
for the formation of neuter nouns: doa > éeotoov “plough,” xevta > 
x€VTOOV “spur,” onLaiveo > orpavtoov “seal.” 

A most important role in the history and development of the Greek 
vocabulary was played by the process of diminutive formation (see 
tv.7). The suffix -toy, initially deverbative (e.g., opatw > apayrov “to 
slaughter/slaughter”) but also denominative (e.g., abd > aidov “a 
country house”), and with different meanings and functions, finally 
became specialized as a diminutive suffix. This use came into greatest 
prominence after the sixth and fifth centuries Bc (e.g., 8600 > doodtiov 
“spear,” avebuov > mvevpowoy “lung,” xAina’ > xyrcextov “scale”). Its 
pejorative sense is often very strong: yuvy > yovouov “weak woman.” A 
great number of such words began to lose their diminutive meaning, 
and often, particularly from the end of the classical period, replaced the 
original word: xaic > madiov “child,” da > dtypceriov “eye.” At the 
same time, new diminutive suffixes were created which were extensions 
of the suffix -tov with part of the stem of the words in which it often 
appeared. The suffixes -idtov, -ddvov, -cxtov, -vAdov and -dovov all 
came from diminutives in -tov of nouns with stems in -15-, -a5-, -ax-, - 
vAA- and -ag- respectively, and were particularly productive from the 
classical age onwards. Many of the diminutive suffixes of Modern 
Greek (-dxt, -ovdt, -ovdt) can be traced to this process, which began in 
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Ancient Greek. The contribution of the diminutive suffix -ioxog in 
Ancient Greek was smaller: dvOg@mos > avOQMmtoxos. 

An important role was played in the derivation of adjectives, both 
from verbs and nouns, by the suffix -tos, which was of Indo-European 
origin: Gop “to respect” > &ytos “holy”; cyodg > ceyquos “field/living 
in the fields, wild”; aiOyje > aiBéouog “the ether/ethereal, heavenly”; 


dainwvy > Sayiowog “a god/godlike”; Odhacca > Oakacovs 
“sea/marine.” The suffixes -cdtoc, -idtoc, -atos, -eL0¢ and others were 
formed by a process similar to that which we met in diminutives, by 
which part of the stem was attached to the suffix in order to produce 
new suffixes: potoa > woiedduos “fate/fateful,” aiyns > aividios “sud- 
denly/sudden,” &yooa > ceyogaios “market/vulgar, businesslike,” any) 
- myyaiog “spring, well,” tekevt@ > tedevtaios “to end/final,” &cupos 
> thaqevos “deer/cervine.” Also common are adjectives in -vos (e.g., 
ditoua > dyvoc “to be awestruck/pure,” otéyw > oteyvos “to 
cover/water-tight”) and in -e65 (e.g., Adm > haprQds “to 
shine/bright”). In the production of adjectives from nouns, the follow- 
ing suffixes were also used: -ijtoc: Baou > Paoyros “walk/passable,” 
Udy > wdeyros “battle/warlike,” teogyy > tod@utos “food/nourishing”; 
voc: cia > aipativos “blood/bloody,” éutedo0¢g > Guutédwvos “vine/of 
the vine,” AiMos > MOwog “stone”; -ed¢ (and -eQ0c, -106, -AQds): PUZOS 


~~ 


> wuyods “cold/chilly,’ todwos > teopegds “shiver/trembling,” popos 
> pofegds “fear/frightening,” dSbvy > d5vvneds “pain/painful,” hv 
> humnods “sadness/sad.” We come across the suffix -%6¢ more fre- 
quently: maig > moudinds “child/puerile, playful,” BagBagos > 
PagBagidcs “barbarian/barbaric,” vavtys > vavtix0¢ “sailor/nautical,” 
innog > immo “horse/equine.” At the same time, the suffix -ttx65 was 
formed from adjectives in -tx6s, which derived either from adjectives in 
-t0¢ or from nouns in -tys. Thus from instances such as @Oeiow > 
pOaotds > POaQtxds “to perish/perishable/damaging,” we pass to 
direct derivation from verbs: Baoxaivw > Baoxavtixdg “to dispar- 
age/disparaging.” 

From s-stems we have adjectives in ~, nearly always compounds: 
dvOog > evavOys “flower/blooming,” pévos > Svopevis “force, 
prowess/hostile,” x9atoc > cxgatis “power/powerless.” Their system- 
atic development led to the derivation of adjectives in ~j¢ from other 
nouns and verbs, too: thoyn, atuy@ > atuyys “luck, to be 
unlucky/unlucky,” pura “to love,” dvouuis “hateful.” Characteristic of 
the semantic evolution (see also 1v.13) are the examples of the suffix 
-<8yc: from compounds such as avOepadyg “with a rich bouquet,” the 
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suffix Sy became independent, with the general meaning of “having 
the characteristics of” and this was so even from Homeric times: hvcoa 

huaowdys “rage/furious,” GxavOa > axavOadns “thorn/thorny,” 
Zxmiov > Ehawwdys “olive/olivaceous.” 

Deverbative adjectives are formed in -t6¢ and -té0¢ and characterize 
the person who can or should be subjected to the action of the verb: 
ayand > dyamytds “to love/ beloved” now > aomrtéos “to make, 
do/makeable, doable.” 

The Indo-European suffix *-went- > -evt- was mostly used in Greek 
for the formation of adjectives in the form of -detc, which can readily be 
considered a characteristic of poetic language (see v11. 4), since itis in 
poetry that we encounter most of its derivatives: igObg > tOvoets 
“fish/piscine, fishy,” dojo > cotegoets “star/starry, sparkling.” 

Many other suffixes appear with a more concrete meaning. A tree 
which corresponded to a particular fruit was denoted by the suffix -éa: 


GudvydSarov > cuivydauhea *almond/almond tree,” while the place where 
many trees of the same type were grown was denoted by the suffix -av, 
“EV CULES, GyUTEMOV, GLUTEAEOY “vine/vineyard.” In the Hellenistic 
age. the suffix -Gs was especially fruitful in forming nouns which usually 
referred to professions: Hellenistic yaoxmpat-ac “maker of bronze 
plates,” wayargas “cutler.” 

Derivation via prefixes also goes back to Indo-European. The basic 
privative prefix in Ancient Greek, ci-/eev-, was of Indo-European origin 
and, indeed, some privative adjectives in Ancient Greek may well go 
back directly to Indo-European: vvdeos, Skt. anudrd- , although it is 


possible that they were formed independently in both languages. 


The verb system 


In the verbal system, as in the nominal, Ancient Greek continued the 
Indo-European tradition (Chantraine 1961; Palmer 1980, 261 -6). The 
Indo-European verb, idiosyncratic in structure and without systematic 
inflection, but with independent stems to denote aspect and tense rela- 
tionships, retained many of its characteristics in Ancient Greek. Thus, 
in the conjugation of the verb which renders the meaning “to see,” 


Greek retained three stems: doa- for the present (690), 62- for the 


future (Spouct) and is- for the aorist (cidov). Here, too, the tendency of 


Ancient Greek was to reduce the athematic formations in favor of the 
thematic. The change of the verbs in -qu to -@ would be completed in 
the Hellenistic age, but had already begun in the classical period. 
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The most important suffix for the formation of verbs in Ancient 
Greek was the Indo-European *-y‘/ -. This suffix was either added 
directly to the verb root (\saivopou < *pav-yo-pat “to rage,” zaigopa < 
*yag-yo-pat “to rejoice,” dSdsbooua < *d5vg-yo-a1 “to bewail,” xaiw < 
*xaF-yo “to burn,” Gddopan < *ah-yo-pat “to leap,” ayeiow < *ayeo-yo 
“to assemble,” xteivw < xtev-yw “to slay,” GCopar < *éry-yo-pat “to 
respect,” dgbc0w < *sguvz-yo “to quarry”) or was combined with 
affixes (dqpaive < *ip-av-yw “to weave”). The semivowel disappeared 
in instances where the verb root ended in a vowel: gua < *@v-ya “to 
grow” (but Acol. qui), zadéw < *xahe-yeo “to call.” It was also used for 
the formation of verbs from nouns: dvacow < *dvax-yw (avag) “to 
reign,” puddoow < *puhax-yw (pbaag) “to guard,” éinitw < *éimd-yo 
(@hnis) “to hope,” égigw < *égud-yo (otc) “to vie with.” It was also 
added to stems ending in a vowel: td > *tysa-yo > ta “to honor,” 
wpihos > *epthe-yo > Prdéw “to love,” wro0dg > *UG86-yw > UaHOw “to 
let out for hire.” In this way, a very broad category of verbs were formed 
from nouns. These became predominant in ancient Greek morphology 
and continue to be so in Modern Greek. 

From these examples, it is easy to see that the presence of the suffix 
*y'/,- is not obvious in the verbs which were formed. This was because 
the semivowel *y developed in a number of ways in Ancient Greek, 
depending on the sound which preceded it. This meant that there was 
a different phonetic result each time. This opacity contributed to the 
formation of new suffixes and, in the end, to its replacement. ‘Thus, the 
frequent appearance of verbs in -iGw, -aCo < *-18-yo, *-ad-yo resulted 
in these suffixes becoming independent, and it was not then long before 
they produced new derivatives: Gvowa > dvopatw “to name,” Hava 
Oavncctw “wonder/to admire,” &turoc > GtyraCw “to dishonor,” dverdos 
> overditw “to reproach.” The same occurred with the frequent appear- 
ance of verbs in -aivw, -bva < *-av-yo, *-vv-yw: ofc > oyaiver “to 
mark,” yakends > yareaivw “to be harsh,” byeog > bygaivw “to 
moisten,” Odguos > Aagotvw “to encourage.” 

Verbs in -ebw were formed from the important class of nouns in -evc: 
ianevc > innetw “rider/to ride,” Baotrets > Paotketw “ruler/to reign.” 
The suffix had become independent as early as the Homeric period, 
when we come across wioxevw < ivioyos “to drive a chariot/a chariot- 
eer,” Novton0gevw < OVTOMOQOS “to sail the sea.” It was, however, par- 
ticularly productive in the classical age (e.g., xOAaE > xohaxeto “a 
flatterer/to fawn,” naig > xaudevw “a child/to instruct”) and remains so 
in Modern Greek today. 
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Composition 


The basic types of compounds are present also in Ancient Greek, 
where composition proved to be an exceptionally productive proce- 


dure for enriching the vocabulary: 


coordinating compounds: vwwyOyLEgov “night and day,” avdeoyuvos 
“man-woman, hermaphrodite,” Quapeddttos “hermaphrodite”; 

determinative compounds: matgddehpos “father’s brother,” 
dxodnohc “acropolis,” radaryévys “aged”; 

objective compounds: Ojooted@os “feeder of wild beasts,” 
u.omohepos “warlike”: 

possessive compounds: gododaxtvhos “rosy-fingered,” xoAvxaon0¢ 


“bountiful,” cgyvedtoEos “silver-bowed.” 


Certain parts of the compounds (second parts) appear with much 
greater frequency (Chantraine 1968, 236), €.g., -youpos in Piprroyeapos, 
yewyodpos, — YAwaooyedgos, — EYZOLOYOAPOS, eiZOVOYOEPOS, 
EmtaTOAOYOUPOS, HOoyEaPos, LaTOQLOYOGpPOS, LOYOYEGPOS, UULOYECPOS, 
wvOoyoapos, texvoyocupos, and toaymdoyoapos, all to do with “writing.” 
There are more than a hundred entries in LSJ for compounds with the 
adjective Padus “deep”, as the first element (Chantraine 1968, 155). 

There are an exceptionally large number of compounds with prepo- 
sitions: cqpiOsatgov “amphitheater,” éxitedog “flat,” Evtyros “honor- 
able.” baeodvOwn0¢ “superhuman.” Verbs, in particular, often forma 
whole series of compounds with prepositions (¢.g., dvayeaga, 
avnyodge, c&toyedpa, duayoa~a, EyyQapa, Emyoapo, HATAYOAPW, 
LETAYOAPO, AAQAYOAPHO, MEQLYEAPH, MQOYEAHO, MOOGYOAPY, 
ovyyoagu, bxoyoaqu all to do with “write”), with a variety of semantic 
nuances and corresponding to the respective nouns (dvaygagn, 
avrryoagi, Stayoapy, Suaygaua, eyyoapy, EMyOUMH, MEoryocpy, 
ovyyoagy, ovyyoagets). The bibliography pertaining to compounds is 
itself very rich (e.g., Bader 1965 for compounds with the root *werg- as 
the second element, and Chantraine 1942 for the role of the preposition 


év in compounds). 


The Hellenistic period 


The spread of Greek during the Hellenistic age (see tv .11) in the form 
of Hellenistic Koine and its rapid expansion into the greater part of the 


eastern Mediterranean had an immediate impact on the vocabulary. 
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Greek was called upon to serve new communicative needs in an ever- 
expanding Greek speaking population, while in mainland Greece. the 
differentiation between dialects was decreasing rapidly. A significant 
part of the dialectal vocabulary was lost and the few traces remaining 
can only be faintly recognized in survivals in modern Greek dialects 
(Shipp 1979; Andriotis 1974). 

On the other hand, Hellenistic Koine came into contact with lan- 
guages such as Latin (see v.10, V.11, V1.3, v1.4) and Hebrew (see 1v.9, 
[V.10, 1V.11, v.12), which also left their mark on the vocabulary 
(Triandafyllidis [1938] 1993, 13). The period of Roman domination 
resulted in the borrowing of many words from Latin (see v.10): 
dyvaouov < denarius, xoSedvrne - quadrans, zovotwdia < custodia, 
Aeyewv < legio, meautdouov < praetorium, tithos < titulus. In the 
Gospels and early Christian literature a good many loanwords from 
Hebrew or Aramaic make their appearance: apyy “amen,” Bais “palm,” 
japwvas “Mammon,” pave “manna,” oaBBatov “Sabbath,” oatavac 
“Satan,” woavva “hosanna” (see also tv. 11). 

Lexical borrowing was not the only feature which influenced the lan- 
guage at this period. It is often loan translations (see v.1) and semantic 
loans that indicate the effort made by Greek to render the new concepts 
imposed by the cultural changes of the age. In the sector of administra- 
tion and military organization, the influence of Latin was pervasive (e.g. 
ancient taatog “the highest,” was now pressed into service to render 


the Latin consul), while in the domain of religion, the influence of 


Hebrew is obvious (e.g. the ancient word ayyehog “a messenger,” 
acquired its modern meaning of “angel” under the influence of the 
Hebrew mal’akh; see tv .9, 1V.10, 1V.11, IV.15, VUI.B.4). 

During the Hellenistic age, on the other hand, there occurred a 
significant increase in derivative v« »cabulary. Certain suffixes were to be 
particularly productive at this time, while others lost their force. Of the 
suffixes to which we referred above, ~THS, ~Otg, “Os and, -w4 (for nouns: 
-looa was to be especially productive in Medieval Greek and later), 
“LKOG, -WWOS, -tO¢ (for adjectives), -ebw, -iZw (for verbs) were to prove 
especially productive in this period. The influence of Latin during the 
Hellenistic age resulted in the borrowing of suffixes such as -cowoc, 
~uavos and, -titos (see v.10). 

The main development in Hellenistic times, however, one which 
was to reach its height in the first centuries of Christianity, was the 
remodeling of the inflectional system, which had an immediate impact 
on the lexicon (see rv.7). The nominal inflectional system underwent 
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significant changes, in which, as we noted above, diminutives played a 
most important role. The ancient diminutives in -tov, which had 
already begun to lose their diminutive force, now replaced the original 
words to a large extent. This occurred in nouns of all three declensions 
of Ancient Greek, though more systematically in the third, which also 
presented the greatest morphological variety: from the moment the 
forms nais and xatdiov became semantically equivalent (see 1v.13), the 
former began to retreat in the face of the latter. Something analogous 
also occurred in words which were not etymologically related but 
which had similar meanings. Words in Classical Greek which exhibited 
especially varied morphology were replaced by others with which they 


had, until then, coexisted: Attic vais “ship,” was replaced by the syn- 
onymous word x)oiov, bs “pig,” by xoigos, der “lamb,” by Guvoc. 

By and large, adjectives followed the development of the nouns. A 
good number of third-declension adjectives, ending in -yg¢ and -wv in 
Ancient Greek, exhibit parallel types in -o¢ in the Hellenistic age 
(Papanastassiou 1992), and it was these which eventually dominated. 

Remodeling was common in the verbal system. That is to say, a new 
present was created by analogy, usually on the basis of the synoptic verb 
stem which is found in the aorist (see 1v.7). The substitution of the 
classical forms of the conjugation in -yu by corresponding ones in -@ 
also belongs to the remodeling of the verbal inflectional system (Gignac 


1976-81, vol. 11, 375-414). 


The main dictionaries of Ancient Greek 


The interest on the part of scholars in the study of Ancient Greek 
resulted in the development of a rich lexicographical tradition. The 
fullest dictionary for Ancient Greek is H. G. Liddell, R. Scott and H.S. 


Jones’ A Greek-English Lexicon (gth ed., Oxford: Clarendon Press, 


1940), augmented by the Supplement published by the same house in 
1996. In French-speaking countries the Dictionnaire grec—frangais by 
A. Bailly (26th ed. Paris: Hachette, 1963) is used as a supplementary 
tool. 

For Mycenaean Greek in particular, we have F. Aura-Jorro’s 
Diccionarto Micénico (2 vols., Madrid, Instituto de Filologia, 1985-93). 
For the New Testament there is W. Bauer’s A Greek -English Lexicon of 
the New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature (Chicago and 
London: University of Chicago Press, 1979), while A Patristic Greek 
Lexicon by G. W. H. Lampe (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961) is 
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concerned with Christian literature. The - as yet unfinished - 
Diccionario Griego-Espaiol (6 vols. to date, Madrid: Instituto Antonio 
de Nebrija, 1980) is a revised combination of the gth ed. of A Greek- 
English Lexicon and A Patristic Greeh Lexicon. 

The main reverse index of the Ancient Greek vocabulary is the 
Riickléufiges Worterbuch der griechischen Sprache by P. Kretschmer 
and E. Locker (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1944), based 
on the gth edition of A Greek-English Lexicon, while for nouns and 
adjectives of Ancient Greek, A Reverse Index of Greek Nouns and 
Adjectives by C. D. Buck and W. Petersen (Hildesheim, New York: G. 
Olms, 1970) is also available. 

Outstanding in the field of etymology are the Dictionnaire étymolo- 
gique de la langue grecque. Histoire des mots by P. Chantraine (2 vols., 
Paris: Klincksieck 1968-80; Supplément 1999) and H. Frisk’s 
Griechisches etymologisches Werterbuch (3 vols., Heidelberg: Winter, 
1960-72). Two small supplements have gathered together the observa- 
tions published by reviewers of Chantraine’s dictionary: G. Jucquois 
and B. Devlamminck, Compléments aux dictionnaires étymologiques du 
grec ancien (Louvain: Peeters, 1977) and G. Papanastassiou, 
Compléments, au dictionnaire étymologique du grec ancien de Pierre 
Chantraine (Thessaloniki: Magia, 1994). A.J. van Windekens presents 
his personal views on the etymology of Greek in Dictionnaire éymolo- 


gique complémentaire de la langue grecque (Louvain: Peeters, 1986), a 


dictionary which is also in the form of a supplement to that of 


Chantraine. A new Greek Etymological Dictionary by R.S.P. Beekes is 


now available in the web (http://iiasnt.leidenuniv.nl). 


13. Semantic change 


M. SETATOS 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


1 Introduction 


In their social, cultural, and personal lives, people use many semiotic 
systems: language, gestures, institutions, games, mathematics, rhetori- 
cal patterns and so on. The most important of these is language, also 
the basic characteristic of Man. Language may be combined with other 
systems, but it may also replace them, with a greater or lesser degree of 
effectiveness. 

Like other aspects or parts ofa society’s cultural system (social struc- 
ture, art, habits and customs, technology, etc.) language evolves and 
changes (see also 1.8) at differing rates in its various components 
(phonology, morphology, syntax, etc.) and historical periods, thus 
adapting to historical conditions, the demands of communication, and 
so on. The reasons for change vary: new exigencies of life, intermin- 
gling and mutual influence of populations and languages, minor 
differences in the language from generation to generation, structural 
transformations (such as, for example, the changes in the function of 
the ancient Greek cases after the loss of the dative; see 1v.7, 1v.8). The 
causes (see below 3.2) may act simultaneously or successively: one 
result may lead to other changes and new effects. 

The most obvious change in a linguistic system is change in vocab- 
ulary. Unlike those of other components of language (phonological, 
morphological, etc.), changes in vocabulary can be observed by speak- 
ers within their own lifetime (e.g., the marginalization of the word oz 
[unit of measure] after the introduction of the #46 “kilo”). 

Semantic change chiefly concerns changes in vocabulary and reveals 


changes in the meaning of linguistic units. 


2 Meaning 


Every linguistic sign consists of “expression” (the phonological/pho- 


netic form) and content (meaning), which are indissolubly linked. 
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Linguistic signs are realized in utterances, refer to objects/referents 
(i.e., to concrete or abstract objects, beings, facts, impressions, 
thoughts, relationships, etc.), and exhibit a variety of uses (pragmatic 
potential). Linguistic units present a hierarchical scale and follow syn- 
tactical combinations in order to express complex meanings (phrase, 
sentence, paragraph, text). 

As with any system, language and speech exhibit organization: for- 
mation rules and corresponding functions. This organization, outside 
of the common, universal features of language, varies in each individ- 
ual language. It exhibits different degrees of regularity in all language 
components, including vocabulary. Semantic research is based on the 
concept of the linguistic sign, which is arbitrary (see 1.1, 1.2), provokes 
a variety of interpretations from the receiver, and exhibits different 
uses in different contexts. Certain linguists (see Boretzky 1977) exclude 
from semantic research on the lexicon such things as: iconographical 
representations; mental and cognitive processes; concepts which in 


certain languages cannot be expressed (semantic gaps); the process of 


knowledge acquisition as well as the stored knowledge of individuals 
and academic disciplines (cf. periphrastic lexemes: e.g., Hippocrates 
the father of medicine; proverbial expressions: “black broth.” 
“Hippokleides doesn’t care a flip”; proverbs, folk or scientific termi- 
nology or taxonomy). 

Semantics has evolved rapidly in modern linguistics, mainly from a 
synchronic point of view (its position in the system of a language ete.). 
The semantic changes which may become identifiable synchronically 
(such as the appearance of new meanings, new terms, competiting 
synonyms, etc., e.g., exnintw “to discount,” as a transitive verb, 
nohvpéoa “multi-media,” avtoxwytapaka—otropotoic “steam-engine ~ 
locomotive”), usually concern the diachronic investigation of language 
(historical development), which examines changes in a language 
system in general and in its separate components in particular (phono- 
logical/phonetic, morphological and syntactic changes, register 
changes, etc). 

The analysis of semantic change is based directly on the written evi- 
dence of earlier times, which in the case of Greek and several other lan- 
guages is comparatively much more abundant. Indirectly, it is based on 
comparison with related (Indo-European for Greek) and non-related 
languages (cf. linguistic elements in Greek borrowed from Turkish 
etc.). 


‘ 
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3 Semantic changes 


“Change is a function of linguistic use.” The realizations of a language 
assumed within an historical, social, and cultural context create a syn- 
chronic linguistic diversity (with a variety of forms and developments). 
The dynamic of a language exhibits both stability and instability, as a 
result of the influence of factors fostering divergence and change. The 
economy ofa language seeks to find a balance between syntagmatic and 
paradigmatic pressures (see 1.2), in the form of a law of least effort, in 
the form of communicative needs (cf. redundancy, frequency, func- 
tional load, tension between the means and needs of society, interfer- 
ence), in the form of asymmetry in the use of the vocal organs with its 
attendant consequences and so on. 

Semantic changes may be examined from a variety of viewpoints (see 


Antilla 1972: Lehmann 1992). 


3.1. Forms and types 


3.1.1 Changes in content: These may be divided into: 


* restriction (narrowing of the meaning): metewos “able to fly, winged” > 
metewos “cockerel,” dydaouov dim. of dpov “cooked or prepared food, 
amade dish” > waou “fish,” dovig “bird” > dovwWa “hen”; 

* expansion (broadening of the meaning) xayve “to be tired” > xéver 
“to make”; 

* substitution of semantic features (with restriction and expansion): 
éxxhnoia “assembly of citizens” > (by narrowing) “assembly of the 
faithful (Christians)” and (by expansion) “a building for the faithful” 
(see VII.B. 4). 


3.1.2 Changes in expression: Changes in phonetic form may lead to 
semantic changes and are divided into: 


* disturbance in structural transparency: @ooxahd “to sweep” 
pi.oxaia “to love the beautiful,” cvagw “to put in order” < watw “to 
straighten”; 

* shortenings: mAateia 656¢ “a broad street” > ahateia “a square,” 
ovxatov hag “liver stuffed with figs” > ovxdt “liver,” veaoov tSwo 
“fresh water” > veoo “water,” aotuvowixds xkyToas “police bailiff” 


> aotvvouxds “policeman”; 
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lengthenings: Sexva “to forget” < Sexavew “to lose completely” < 
yavo “to lose” < ~daos “chaos”; 

substitutions (cf. glottochronology): TE *bhrater > goan)o, 
oatno/c-dekp-6-¢ “brother,” twos > choyo “horse,” atyvov > 
nova “bird,” wéhas > patos “black,” Aevxds > aomgos “white,” 


dotoby > xoxaho “bone,” cedvy > peyyaot “moon.” 


3.1.3 Changes in referents. These are changes which concern the 
world and views of it and are divided into: 


new concepts: xA6 “kilo”; 

loss of concepts: oxa “unit of measure (=1282 grams)”; 

conceptual division: xonwevos“unfortunate”/zapévos*burnt”; 
coincidence of meanings (synonymization): matt cout/Zoxxivo- 


youth “beetroot.” 


3.1.4 Changes in evaluation. These are divided into: 


melioration: zanpévos “unfortunate” > “likeable” (cf. “Poor thing”) 
pejoration: c@ya00¢ “good” > “naive,” ayoeios “useless” > “vulgar,” 


yauetv “to marry” > “to copulate”. 


3.1.5 Changes related to figures of speech. Changes associated with 
rhetorical figures (particularly speech tropes) are divided into: 


metaphor (iconicity): 76d. tgatetov “table leg” (cf. also toamétu 
“table” < todteta “(dining) table” <*tetoa-meta “four-legged”: 
metonymy: diafag@ tov Lor@po “Pm reading Solomos” (= his 
works); 

antonomasia: thovovo toaxéte “lit. rich table” (= food); 
synecdoche: giztxay om partic “they threw themselves into the 
fire” (= into the battle); 

elevation: [oh “The City” (= Constantinople), “Aoty “Town” (= 
Athens); 

hyperbole: zvevos “(over)lord” > “spouse,” etc.; 

euphemism: yAuxddt “swectener™ (= vinegar); 

allegory: V donque ta yévuat TOV O Ai-Nixodacs “Saint Nicholas has 
whitened his beard” (= it’s been snowing). 
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3.2 Causes and factors 


The following have been suggested as causes of semantic change: 


synchronic variation: cf. in Standard Modern Greek the differences 
in the meanings and connotations between “high” (katharevousa) 
and “low” (demotic) words such as: oota/xoxaka “bones,” 
evoupata/Qovye “garments/clothes,” yrag/ovxat. — “liver,” 
bSwo/veod “water,” 056¢/SQ0p0s/oteata “street/road/road (pop.).” 
and so on; 

vagueness of meaning: exevdvty¢ in the sense of “dress one puts on,” 
(cf.on the other hand, xavwpoet, wahto “overcoat”), xepady/2zaon 
“head/skull (poetic),” teixeavos/tomépakos “triple-headed”; see 
also etymology, e.g. toayutoxa “cap” < Romanian “long live!”: 
ambiguity (changes of context and in the position of words in a set 
or in a field): avtoxodrme (etymological meaning “one’s own 
master” and the meaning within a system of ttles “emperor” ); 
avtoas-yuvaixa “man-woman” (gender distinction and the distinc- 
tion between “husband” and “wife”); 

ellipsis (restriction of features): x6dt “leg” (animate) > 1651 “leg” 
(inanimate), x€9as “horn” > xéoas “military wing” cf. also veagov 
iSwo “fresh water” > vyQdv > vego “water”; 

addition (development of features): dha “tools” and “armaments” 
(cf. polysemy); 

loss of transparency (inability on the part of users to analyze the con- 
struction): IE *spek- > Lat. spec-t-o, Ind. pas-y- “see,” etc., *omex-J-> 
oxéntouat “to look at carefully” > “to examine,” “to think”: 

new names: &-deh@-0¢ instead of poano; 

borrowings: loanwords (¢.g., t@€vo “train”); calques (c.g., Eng. sky- 
scraper —> ovgavozvorns): expressive semantic borrowings (€.g-, 
uov diver ota veboa “it gets on my nerves”); reverse loans (e.g. 
xcaoapom) “parable” > Lat. parabola > Ital. parla > magha “vacuous 
talk”); 

cultural reference: éxxAnoia “assembly of citizens” > “congregation 
of and building of worship for the faithful”; xeva “pen” < Ital. < 
Med. Lat. penna “a feather”; 

emotional nuances with attraction of a picturesque expression: €.g., 
rowyw “to gnaw, to crunch,” replaced éo0iw “to eat”; cf. the weaken- 
ing ofan expression which leads to the use of new, charged elements, 


such as the frequent changes of poBeods, TOOPEQS, PAVTAOTLHOS 
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(“dreadful, terrible, fantastic”) etc. and metaphors (similarity of aes- 
thetic concepts, functional similarity between two objects, etc.); 

* frequent use, leading to shortening and ellipsis; 

* folk etymology: e.g., Podddpog > Poddpudros “rose-lover,” cf. yuuvds 
“naked” > ydupvdc (influence of ySbve “to strip”); 

* irregular compounds from mergers of words, secretion: e.g., &vOo- 
hoyov “an anthology” (lit. “a bouquet”) > oxvdo-Adyt “band of 
ruffians” (where the notion of “collecting” has been lost in what is 
now the derivative suffix -26(y).), froht-toy5 “violin-player” leads to 
Aug-toijs “lyre-player” (with the new suffix -ttys); 

* analogy: deinote “ever” from obdéxote “never”. 


The mechanisms of semantic change can also be divided (see Asher 
1994) into: 


* onomastic: morphological productivity, deformation, borrowing, 
neologisms and semantic extension; 

* semantic (changes in referentiality): independent (such as special- 
ization, generalization, metaphor, metonymy), and imitative or 
mimetic; 

* non-referential changes: meliorative-pejorative. 


Finally, semantic changes may be related to other changes, such as in 
those cases in which there occur: 


* changes in expression: see 3.1.23 

* possible relations among levels of linguistic units: differentiation 
between homonyms, e.g., e600 < mde “here” (cf. 5de), ooh “school, 
faculty” — oyodn/oxdry “day off,” unification of homonyms, e.g., 
Ggua and Lat. arma > agua (demotic and poetic) “chariot”/“tank” 
and “weapon,” grammatical and semantic changes, e.g., obdév 
neuter adjective “not any” > dév, negative particle, “not”; 

* relationships among various semantic changes: parallel develop- 
ments, €.g., €Suava “clever” (lit. “awakened”) and yoryyooa “quick” 
(lit. “watchful”), both related to the concept of “sleep”; taxa “sup- 


posedly, as if” ¢£apva “supposing” (among other meanings) and so 
on; or chain semantic changes such as the classic example Lat. 
damnum “damage, harm” > noxia “hurt, injury” > culpa “fault, 
cause of blame” > casus “cause, accident, fate” > fortuna “fate, 


fortune.” 
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3-3 Determinism in semantic changes 


Semantic changes do not exhibit anything like the laws of natural sci- 
ences, since they are vague processes in which we can do no more than 
discern trends or regularities (Boretzky 1977): 


3.3.1 Trends, especially: 


* local concepts which develop into temporal or abstract terms: 
(popos, originally “flight,” but later “fear”; IE *wed- “see” > eldov, 
Lat. video, Germ. wissen (cf. also oida “I know”); Lat. pecunia (ini- 
tially, “wealth in livestock,” ef. pecu, “livestock,” later “wealth in 
money”) and so on; but the reverse also occurs, since everyday life 
tends towards the particular: €.g., xxkyoia “assembly” > “place of 
worship” etc.; 

* weakening of meanings and their replacement by others which are 
emotonally charged: e.g., xoxntvos “red” (< xdxxos a dyeing agent) 
instead of éov0gdc; comgoc“white” (from Lat. asper “rough”) 
instead of Aevxdc; yepdtos “full” from yéwo “to be full,” instead of 
TANONS; TEAyovda “to sing” (< TEaywd@) instead of ddw; Eeova “to 
vomit” instead of guéw; 

* anthropomorphism and iconicity: cf. speech tropes (e.g., metaphor) 
and onomatopoeia; 

* avoidance of homonyms, €.g. }] (< *sa) - if (*ia) > 9 onoia “who,” 
fem.; 

* one-to-one relationship of form and meaning: e.g., differentiation of 
synonyms, but cf. also effects of analogy, interaction of linguistic ele- 
ments, etc. 


3.3-2 Regularities, such as the following: 


* general cultural changes (new institutions, new ideas) lead to new 
meanings: e.g., émioxomos “overseer” > “bishop” (see VII.B.4), 
ayand “to love.” instead of PUM, tagadevoos “garden, park” (< 
Mid. Iran. *pardéz, cf. Avest. pairt.daéza = *xegi-toryos “enclosure” 
> “Garden of Eden,” see vit.c -3)5 

* loanwords and calques from foreign languages or other varieties of 
Greek: e.g., twatog < Lat. praetor maximus = consul; 

* general attitudes of speakers: e.g., taboo words (cf. euphemisms) 
such as étaiga “companion” instead of nOQvy “prostitute,” mowdc 
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“backside” (demotic)/oric@ta “rear” (katharevousa) instead of 


x@hog “arse” (vulgar); 

* extension and attraction of meanings: universal metaphors e.g., in 
many languages the same word (yA@ooa “lingua, tongue”) denotes 
the actual organ in the mouth as well as speech. Biological parame- 
ters lead to psychological terms, ¢.g., ozo1@ “to darken” > oZXOTOVD 


“to kill”; yovdeds “lumpy” > yovta@ds “fat.” 


Many regularities may appear together, €.g., owgds/c0g0c, 
“heap”/“urn for the ashes of the dead, coffin” (of which the second, 
because of homonymy and a change in burial customs, ceased to be 
used and is now confined to 1 cod tov vexgot “the body of the dead,” 


without a specific meaning). 


4 Usefulness of the study of semantic changes 


Study of semantic changes (and also of retentions and stable features), 
as well as the general study of vocabulary, is useful in the following 


areas: 


4.1 History Examination of the semantic changes which may be 
observed during the evolution of Greek from (reconstructed) Indo- 
European (see 11.1) down to its modern forms (standard and dialects), 
i.e. Mycenaean Greek (see 111.2), Homeric (see 111.9), Ancient Greek 
(Attic and other dialects, see 111.3) Hellenistic (Koine and Atticistic, 
see tv .6-8, VI11.3) and Empire Greek, Byzantine, demotic and kathar- 
evousa, Standard Modern Greek and dialects may provide us with the 
following information (see Triandafyllidis [1938] 1993): 


© Contacts between Greeks and other peoples and languages (related 
and otherwise): many unetymologized words in Greek may come 
from foreign languages and, in particular, from languages now 
extinct (cf. pre-Greek words such as Baothevs, zvpegvo, dagyn, 
mOdou, etc., see 11.9, 11.10); cf. also words denoting flora and fauna 
in the modern Greek dialects, e.g., Pontic. Greek migrations intro- 
duced into the language of those living abroad not only new words 
but also new meanings. In addition to early borrowings, such as 
maoddetcos from Ancient Iranian (see v.8), there was also the intro- 
duction of Hebrew elements along with Christianity (see IV.10, 
IV.11, VII.B.4): xeoouPeip “cherubim,” Maoya “Passover/Easter,” 
Maoia “Maria,” Mizar “Michael,” etc.; semantic loans: d¢ Gv 
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Axohéoy TAY Wuyi avtod, where the expression tiy puxy GvTOD 
corresponds to gavtév “himself”; cf. also Bipios “Bible.” Makcaua 
Aabyxn “Old Testament,” Karvy Auc0ixn “New Testament.” Latin 
elements were also introduced: x6gta “door,” oxiw “house,” 
xouaoa “room,” navi “cloth/sail,” Bagxa “boat,” etc. (see V.10, V1.3, 
vi.4); then Italian: xametavos “captain,”xantho “hat,” 90da 
“wheel”: and Turkish: administrative terms during the Ottoman 
occupation, such as Bu.aét “vilayet,” uxéns “bey” ete.; words for 
concepts in everyday life, such as food, and so on, see also 4.4). 

* interaction between Greek dialects, and of the dialects and Standard 
Greek, e.g., addition of meanings. 


4.2 Culture Cultural development (ancient Greek civilization: liter- 
ature, thought, society, etc.) and cultural influences (religion, technol- 
ogy, etc.) are apparent through semantic changes and borrowings (cf. 
also linguistic palaeontology, ie., knowledge of a lost civilization 
through its language): (a) changes in the meaning of Indo-European 
words, e.g., IE(?) > Eévos (“alien” > “guest”), dy “trial” (related to the 
concept of “showing”), Aéyo (“to gather” > “to number/tell”), noo 
(“to lay/to build” > “to make, to do”), etc.; (b) words without Indo- 
European etymology are usually pre-Greek (see 11.8, 11.9), €§-, 
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Odhacoa “sea.” traia “olive,” ete., “AOyvat “Athens,” Kootw0oc¢ 
“Corinth,” etc.; (c) changes in the meanings of Ancient Greek words 
with the introduction of Christianity: éxxinoia (“assembly of citizens” 
> “congregation of the faithful,” “church”), Geyyehos ( “messenger” > 
“angel”), etc. (see VIT.B.4, VI. c.4); (d) words from western European 
languages: French (especially before World War If), e.g., wtrouta 
“blouse.” oexkaua < réclame, Pads < valse, ete.; English (especially 
after World War IL), ¢.g., toverawds < tourism, Todt < tram, ZLOvHOg < 


humor, etc. 


4.3 Self-awareness  Attimes of cultural revival attempts to reconnect 
with classical antiquity can be observed: e.g., liberation from the 


Ottoman yoke brought with it the introduction of a large number of 


ancient Greek words and meanings (learned clements, cf. purism) into 


Modern Greek (demotic). 


4.4 Linguistic wealth The participation of Greek speaking regions 
in wider cultural contexts reveals a Greck language varying according 
to circumstances: in the Alexandrine and Roman eras, Greek was the 
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source of influence on other languages (e.g., cvvédsouv > Heb. 
sanhedrin, ovveidnois > Lat. conscientia), while in more recent times it 
has been receptive to foreign influence for the purpose of expressing 
ideas lacking in Greek (technological developments, new concepts, 
new branches of learning, tourism, sport, fashion, and goods). At the 
time of the liberation, after 1821, many ‘Turkish words which were used 
literally or neutrally during the years of occupation acquired a mainly 
popular charge, since they had been replaced by learned terms. In this 
way they contributed to the enrichment of Standard Modern Greek: cf. 
oxhaBos/oayias/Sovroc “slave” (emotionally charged)/“Ottoman 
infidel subject” (pop. poetry)/“slave in ancient societies, servant” to 
gtegovya/ntéguya “wing” (see Triandafyllidis 1963). 


4.5 Linguistic kinship Even today, Greek demonstrates its Indo- 
European nature (see 11.1, 11.4), in part through its basic vocabulary: it 
has preserved kinship terms (xarégas “father,” wytéoa “mother,” 
Nvyatéga “daughter,” ete.), terms for animals (Bod. “ox”), plants 
(dévt90 “tree”), verbs (cic “to be,” P£ovw “to bring”), nouns (vixta 
“night”), etc. 


4-6 Overall evolutionary picture Diachronic and synchronic exam- 
ination of the semantic changes ofa language presupposes the existence 
of sufficient evidence from all the historical periods during which that 
language was in use and assists in the improvement of knowledge about 
the evolution of the cultural system and its creators, the speakers of that 
language. This is especially true when evidence from other sources 
(archaeological etc.) is rare or inconclusive (cf. the way in which lin- 
guistic palaeontology has elucidated Indo-European civilization; see 
also 11.3). Just as the study of the language of a particular writer (his 
idiolect) allows us to draw conclusions about his private life within the 
social whole (experiences, thoughts), in the same manner, tracing the 
development of Greek (Proto-Greek, Homeric, Ancient Greek dialects; 
local and literary languages; Alexandrian Koine and other local varie- 
ties; medieval, Modern Greek dialects, Standard Modern Greek) in 
relation to its contacts with other languages (the influence of Greek on 
them and of them on Greek) from its beginnings down to the present 
day elucidates the material and intellectual course of | [ellenism. 


14 Ancient Greek personal names 


A. THOMPSON 


ein’ Svow’ Sttt Ge xetAL xaEOV tuyPTHO Te TEATIO Te, 

GhhoL 8" of xata GoTU xai oi MEQLVaLETHOvOL. 

od MEV YaQ Ths TaUTAV cevervuptos ET AVOQMRUV, 

ob xaxds OvdE LEV 800)6c, Emi Ta AOGTA yevytat, 

GAM Exi Gor TWevtan, Exel xe TExWwoL, TORIES. (HOMER, Odyssey 8.550-4) 


Tell me the name by which your mother and your father called you in that 
place, and how the rest who live in the city about you call you. No one among 
all the peoples, neither base man nor noble, is altogether nameless, once he 
has been born, but always his parents as soon as they bring him forth put upon 


him a name. (Trans. R. Lattimore) 


1 Sources and studies 


Personal names are found in almost all Ancient Greek texts, literary and 
non-literary, and new names are discovered every year in papyri and 
inscriptions. Their vast number over many centuries makes collection 
and grouping according to various criteria extremely difficult. The 
accidents of preservation mean that the number of names known for 
each area, date, social class, and gender are uneven. 

For more than a hundred years, the only dictionary available for 
Greek personal names was that of Pape and Benseler (1875). A lexicon 
is now being compiled at Oxford which will provide a comprehensive 
compilation. Five of the projected volumes, each covering an area of the 
Greek speaking world, have already appeared (4 Lexicon of Greek 
Personal Names 1987, 1994, 1997, 2000, 2005). Along with the elec- 
tronic and searchable collections of literature, inscriptions, and papyri 
which are now available, this lexicon is remedying the situation where, 
until relatively recently, the sources for Greek names were scattered and 
inadequately indexed. Moreover, the production and publication of the 
lexicon has stimulated much renewed interest in the field. The classic 
work of Bechtel (1917) is still an important collection and study, and its 
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division into two sections, covering compound names and their abbre- 
viations, as ‘Inmoxodnyg and ‘Innias, and then uncompounded names 
with or without suffixes, as MAdtov, Lyswvidys and Zivos, is broadly 
acceptable as meaningful and reflecting a situation that goes back to the 
language’s Indo-European origins. However, only one example of each 
name from a single location is given in this book, and thus there is little 
indication of chronological or geographical distribution, or details of 
the context in which the name was found, all of which are needed for 
proper study. In more recent times, Louis Robert (e.g., 1963) and 
Olivier Masson (e.g., 1990) paid meticulous attention to Greek per- 
sonal names in their prolific works, and subsequent studies rest on 
foundations laid by these scholars. 


2 Naming customs 


A single name was given to a Greek child, and the father’s name, in the 
genitive case or in the form ofa patronymic adjective in some dialects, was 
used for further identification. An individual could also be distinguished 
by their deme, tribe, phratry, or town if they were not in their home city. 

The only ancient passage where the process of choosing a name is 
described in any detail is Aristophanes’ Clouds 60-7, but it is obviously 
humorous. Zroewradyg wants to call his son Pewavidys after his own 
father @eidwv. We know this isa possible real name, e.g., Peidwv king of 
Argos, but there is probably a comic allusion to the rustic parsimony of 
Vroewuidys, since the root qewd- means “be sparing.” The mother, an 
urban woman with pretensions to sophistication, wants a compound 
name with the element -utog or -urmidys “horse,” which will sound 
wealthy and aristocratic. They compromise by choosing @etdutzidys, 
with comic result because, although this is a perfectly possible name (it 
occurs at Thera, MhetdutiSas, and at Herodotus 6.105.1 of the famous 
long distance runner, unless the variant PUctxidys is Correct), the son 
turns out to be anything but sparing of horses in his huge passion for 
them. The passage is important because it shows how elements, both 
name words and suffixes, can be taken from different sources, and strung 
together in various combinations, and this mirrors actual practice. 

A large number of family trees can be traced for Attica, though 
without much evidence for female lines. Elsewhere names are rarely 
attested for more than two generations. It was particularly common to 
name a first son after his paternal grandfather, a second son perhaps 
after maternal grandfather or paternal uncle, and so on after other rela- 
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tives. Girls received a feminine version of names in the paternal line, or 
were named after female relatives, in particular their maternal grand- 
mother, as “Ayagiom, mother of Pericles, was named after her grand- 
mother “Ayagiom of Sicyon. A child might be named to honor a 
recently deceased relative, or after a special friend of the family, such as 
a proxenos, or guest friend. Thucydides (8.6.3) says that the family of 
"Armpicdys had a guest friendship with a Spartan ephor “Evéwos 
(apparently, “belonging to the midday.” perhaps the time of the child’s 
birth) and adopted the Laconian name ’Akxpudtdns from this family 
(Adwupiddas in Laconian). A foreign connection such as guest friend- 
ship or intermarriage accounts for non-Greek names, like the Thracian 
(see V.2) ~Ohogos, the name of Thucydides’ own father. 

Inheritance and family relationship were indicated by repetition not 
only of whole names, as in the Athenian family of tyrants, Tevwiotgatos 
(IL), son of ‘Inxoxocs, was grandson of Hewioroarog (I), but also of 
parts of names. Compound names could be split into their components 
or “name words.” and one of them repeated in combination with 
another clement to form a new and differentiated name. Thus, one of 
the sons of Hewiotoatos (If) was “Inmagyxos, taking an element from his 
grandfather’s name ‘Inxoxoatys; a son by another marriage was 
‘Hynoiotoatos, repeating an element of his father’s name. Sometimes 
an element was repeated on its own, usually with a suffix; the elder 
brother of “Lrxaoyog was ‘lastas. 

Kinship in families was marked in this manner by the repetition of 
various elements and suffixes. The permutations employed were a 
matter of preference and fashion. The immediate family of the orator 
Anuoodevys, for example, chose names beginning with the element 
Anuo-: Anuopedys, Ano, Annoabdévys, and Anwogav. The frequency 
of any particular name varies according to meaning and local custom; 
some are very common, such as Kaddiac, while others such as 


Tov0ooug, Hoaxkewdwgos occur infrequently. 


3 Categorization 


The names ‘Ianoxodtyg and Anwoo0évys are typical of one of the two 
main categories of name, those which are compounded from two 
“name words.” Closely related are those which are uncompounded, yet 
employ the same name words: ‘Lruriac, Ajuwv. The latter can be inde- 
pendent formations drawing upon the same stock of vocabulary, but 


their origin and use as hypocoristic forms of compound names is seen 
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in Plato’s reference to a famous painter as both ZevEurnog and Zevétc 
(Protagoras 318b-c, Gorgias 453c-d). 

The other main category is that of uncompounded names, from 
name words which are never used for compound names. These two 
semantic and formal types provide a basis for the categorization of all 
Greek personal names. 

Group I are compounds formed for the purpose of creating a per- 
sonal name, forming “secondary” compounds in the language: ‘Inxo- 
xoatys. The only suffixes these compounds take are those which are 
patronymic, that is the suffix -tog in Aecolic, or in other dialects the suffix 
-(i)das/-(i)dng, which had origins as a patronymic. In this group also are 
name words from these compounds used alone without derivative 
suffix, such as “Ayados, next to the adjective @ya06c and compound 
names like “AyaOoxdijc, or Tiaoos, the first element of a compound 
such as Tyacibeos. Those with suffixes are much more common: 
‘Innias, Innioxoc, “Innwv, “Innvadhoc, etc. A very wide range of suffixes 
are employed for this purpose, including -(i)das/-(i)d5ng, -tos, -LAS, -Wv, 
-iwy, -ts, -ivoc, -U(A)os, -uc, -vdA)os, “LOKOS, ~LZOS, -LZ0¢, -as, some of 
which have feminine forms. They partly follow derivational patterns in 
the language but generally become available to add to any name word, 
in particular to differentiate between people in the same family with the 
same stem in their name. The precise rules governing the process are 
not known. For instance, the first sound of the second element of the 
compound may have sometimes influenced the choice of suffix, so the 
philosopher ‘Iax@vak was also known as “lanwv. 

Occasionally there are abbreviations of secondary compounds with 
truncated second element remaining, as the mythological name 
Ldovodevs, apparently connected with Evevodévys. Kagouuc, perhaps 
shortened from Kieouevys, has a geminate consonant, a widespread 
feature of abbreviated personal names. There is a small category where 
names are further truncated; all the certain examples are from divine 
names, Kijic, beside Kngiows, Kngq w6dMeo0c; Aiovvoc, beside 
Atovibatos, Atovvoddwooc. 

Group 1 names denote abstract values or ideals, nobility, glory, fame, 
strength, prowess in war, political leadership, religious devotion, and 
are often drawn from poetic language (see vit.a). Where concrete 
terms occur, they symbolize those values. For instance, only certain 
animals occur in compounds: “lion” a symbol of strength, power, 
“horse” of wealth, military might, “wolf” of skill in attack, “dog” of 
fidelity, skill in hunting, “sheep” and “ox” of fertility, wealth. 


Group [1 are uncompounded, simple names from words not used as 
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compound name elements: NéBoos “young of the deer, fawn,” Sinos 

“snub-nosed, flat-nosed.” They take a range of suffixes: NeBoioxoc, 

Zyswvidys, etc., and truncated forms occur occasionally: Navawvy, 

Boonwy, Neouds (cf. Navxaxtos, Booxogos, Neowvtos). The separa- 

tion of this type from Kits etc. above is somewhat artificial, but these 

name words never occur as compound name elements, although place 

names sometimes do, as in Lakapuvoxhijg (Zakapig + xdéos “glory, 

achievement”) at Athens, identifying the glorious victory over the 

Persians. Where compounds occur in this group they are “primary,” 

already existing in the language, for example, a profession name like 
‘Iegoxows (“overseer of temples and sacred rites”), or a description of 
a person’s characteristic appearance, Kopaiog (x6uy “hair” + aidw 
“light up, kindle”), “hair + fiery-color”. Some names in -a“oxos are 
primary, referring to particular magistracies, as “Inxaoyoc corresponds 
to txxagyos “cavalry commander,” but others are secondary com- 
pounds used for personal names only, as Nixagyoc. There is a clear 
difference in that secondary compound names can take only -(i)as/ 
-(i)dyg suffixes, whereas primary compound formations can take many 
other suffixes. Thus, the adjectives yagonds “fierce,” owmowv “of 
sound mind” with two elements are no longer felt as compounds and 
can take suffixes: Xagozivoc, Lwpeovioxos. 

The names in Group 1 draw on a much wider range of vocabulary, 
more concrete and specific, often from colloquial language. For 
example, a large number of animal, bird, and insect names occur here, 
€.g., ZxvAas “young dog, puppy,” NéBeos “fawn”, “Ixtwvog “kite” 
(Pausanias 8.41.9), Kogaé “raven,” Térné “cicada.” They are also sym- 
bolic, not of the abstract and ideal as in the case of compound personal 
names, but of individual personal characteristics or circumstances. We 
can usually only guess at the qualities alluded to. For the name Téodte, 
Tegdixias there are various known associations for the bird “partridge” 
which might possibly be relevant as in the proverb xéodt2 Soovaov 
“look sharp, lose no time” (Aristophanes, fr. 512K-A), or with feigned 
lameness, lust, or fighting (Aristophanes, Birds 1292; Athenaeus 
9.389ab; Aclian, De natura animalium 4.1). Or the allusion may be 
simply to a love of hunting partridges or partridge-fighting as a sport. 


4 Social class 


It has sometimes been said that compound names are of a higher status 
than simple names. Poor people generally leave no record of their names, 
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and the imbalance of our sources prevents any certain conclusion. It may 
be true that names from the less formal layers of vocabulary are more 
commonly found in lower classes, but some Group 11 name words can 
certainly become attached to the high born, e.g., 2pixgos “small, little” 
at Athens. Slave names are better known, in particular from manumis- 
sion inscriptions. There are typical servile names such as Xoroutog 
“useful, performing service,” Ogag “Thracian.” Xvews “Syrian,” 
Madioxn “young girl.” but some slaves were Greek and retained their 
free names after enslavement. Others were illegitimate children of their 
master, and their names were related to those of his family. Freeborn 
women tend to have feminine versions of masculine names in their 
family, but also there are some characteristically female names which 
draw upon particular types of name word, such as plants, perfumes, 
jewels, and abstract qualities associated with desirable feminine virtues: 
"Auaoanis (to audgaxov) “marjoram,” “Iaomg “jasper,” Lapgoovvy 


“soundness of judgment, prudence.” 


5 Nicknames 


Nicknames describing a person’s status, position within the family, 
physical or mental attributes, are distributed over the two groups 
outlined above. We are told that the name of the philosopher 


Ocdpoaotos was a nickname given to him by Aristotle for the divine 
qualities of his discourse to replace Tvotaytos, considered cacopho- 
nous (Strabo 13.618). It is indistinguishable in type from other com- 
pound names of Group 1. On the other hand yivoxépakos “with 
squill-shaped head, peaked head,” a comic name of Pericles (Cratinus, 
fr. 73 K-A), could not become a real name. It is derogatory, and the two 
elements are of the type that belong to Group 11, which could not be 
used for regular compound name formation. 

It is rare to detect the process of a nickname entering the traditional 
name stock. Kuvioxzog was the nickname of the Spartan king 
Zeveidauos (fifth century Bc; Herodotus 6.71), possibly from his love 
of hunting with dogs. His granddaughter was Kuvioxa, and a dedica- 
tory inscription after a chariot race confirms that this was her official 
name. It seems that the grandfather’s nickname has become a heredi- 
tary name in the family. Names which probably refer to adult traits, such 
as Péhaxgos “bald,” Paotewv “with a big stomach, greedy,” can be 
assumed to have started as nicknames and then passed into the family 
tradition. Descriptions which might be considered insulting seem to be 
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allowed when they refer to physical characteristics or deformity, such 
as Aiozoos (aioxods “bringing shame”), Zijog “flat-nosed” and “Poixos 
“crooked, bow-legged,” but not anything which could be taken as refer- 
ring to moral failing or which might be considered inauspicious. 
“Aovot6Saptog the Spartan who avoided Thermopylae was known as 6 
roéoas (Herodotus 7.231), but a name from such an appellation would 
be too shameful to hand down. Aioybios 1s probably to be related to 
aioyos with the meaning “deformity, ugliness,” rather than “shame.” It 
may be that such outright reference to physical imperfection was not 
considered unfeeling, but affectionate, and there may even have been 
some sympathetic or superstitious intention in terms of wishing com- 
pensatory good fortune. In some cases, we may not have enough infor- 
mation about the full usage of the word in the language to be able to 


understand the reason for a name. 


6 Formation of compound names 


The formation of compound names has very ancient Indo-European 
origins and is not well understood. On the whole, name words can 
appear in either first or second position in the compound, though they 
follow morphological patterns of other compounds in the language, 
particularly poetic (see vit). For example -ot- formations in the first 
place of the compound, as in Etotzogos “establishing or leading cho- 
ruses.” are poetic and used for personal names, whereas yooootatns Is 
the prosaic compound. 

In view of the huge number of possible combinations in compound 
names, some have thought that name elements were combined without 
any particular regard for meaning. But if we look at name words com- 
bined with the “horse” element, an extremely popular type, this is not 
found to be the case. Some exhibit an obvious semantic connection: 
Aauucournos, ‘Laxddooptos. Less specific connections can be elucidated 
by poetic phraseology, which was obviously well known: Xovouta0¢ 
may be compared with the phrase yovoe now Reig now “with flowing 
manes of gold” (/liad 8.42). referring to horses’ manes. Next to 
Heidurnoc above we can place the phrase tiv ewouevos (Iliad 
5.202), of Pandarus who “spared” his horses because of their great 
value and came to Troy on foot, in case they would not have suitably 
good fodder. The category “divinity + horse” is clearly limited. Only 
deities with cult associations with horses seem to be permitted: 


Hermes, Hera, Athena, Poseidon, and river gods. Absent are other gods 
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commonly used in compound names such as Artemis, Apollo, 
Dionysus. There are other widespread name words which do not 
appear with “horse,” such as those from abstract notions irrelevant to 
the prestige of owning them: dixn, Bovir, Deus, Gopods, ieQds. 
Combinations such as *’Edsunmos are probably avoided for reasons of 
euphony, as are those which would be semantically inappropriate: 
* Axovoutnos, *Péoutnos, *Inx6dwgos. The “horse” element became 
so popular, particularly at Eretria, that the search for differentiating 
name words to combine with it became intense, and under this pres- 
sure unusual ones occur. LtoovOutros, apparently “bird + horse,” 
looks at first sight an arbitrary combination with a Group I name word 
in first position. But the choice is likely to be from some quality of the 
horse, its markings or flight-like speed. A name like Xaoonidauos from 
Rhodes (fourth/third centuries Bc; the link vowel -i- is a feature of the 
Rhodian dialect) might look as if it is a compound formed without 
regard to meaning from a Group 11 name Xdgomo¢ “bright-eyed, 
Joyous,” perhaps already existing in the family, and a Group 1 name 
word dijwos “people, land.” But in the Iliad (2.672) Xagoxos is the 
name that is likely to belong to the king of Syme, a nearby island, and 
the name therefore belongs to local mythology. It indicates that the hero 
had an active Rhodian cult, and that the name belongs to the same cat- 
egory as a name like Kyproddyuog in Attica. 

It can be seen from this that new compound names increase the stock 
in two directions: firstly, towards more colorless combinations with ele- 
ments of abstract, general application; secondly, towards more outland- 
ish inventions such as {tgovOutnos. The system presents a delicately 
balanced structure, with constant tension between conservative tradition 
and fashionable innovation; new names come in, but at a limited pace, 
because they have to conform to structures already present. The system 
is economical, yet flexible and of great variety, suited to the need to indi- 
cate family relatedness, yet with differentiation for the individual. 


7 Linguistic position of the personal name 


The majority of Greek personal names have a clear relationship with 
vocabulary in the language, unlike many modern European names 
which are from older forms of their languages or borrowed, particularly 
from Hebrew. There is little evidence in Ancient Greek for formations 
like the modern YovAa next to Avaotasia, Ntivog from Kwvotavtivos, 
that is from a residual part of the end ofa name with added suffix. The 
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abbreviated names like KAéouyus and Aiowvos above are the only kind 
of deformations which occur. 

Where we are uncertain about a root, it is because it is from a non- 
Greek language, or due to our ignorance of the vocabulary term. The stem 
of Kiwwv, for example, is uncertain; Boaoidac might be from an early 
poetic use for Bodoow “to shake violently” or possibly from a place name, 
and Y6iv is perhaps to be associated with oohoc, a kind of iron discus 
(in origin a loanword in Greek), perhaps a nickname from shape or solid- 
ity. The vocabulary of personal names is important evidence for the lan- 
guage not attested in texts, particularly the spoken language, which in 
some cases survives in Modern Greek. To¢hhosc, Toékkwv are evidence 
for the existence in ancient times of the modern adjective toehoc “out of 
one’s mind.” The noun ayaa was thought to be a relatively late back-for- 
mation from the verb, but occurs as a female name from the sixth century 
BC. The archaic personal name Baofak from Thera confirms I lesychius’ 
statement that Bagpag is a kind of Libyan falcon; Cyrene was a Theran 
colony and the name may have traveled back to the mother town. 

Greek personal names are distinguished phonologically from other 
lexical items by their recessive accent: for example, the adjectives ous 
“flat-nosed”, evyevijs “well-born, noble” beside the personal names 
Xwos, Evyévys. There is also a greater correspondence between actual 
and grammatical gender. Names of men are adapted to conform to mas- 
culine declension patterns: e.g., vixy as second element of a compound 
becomes -vixos, the neuter xodto¢ as second element becomes -ZOGTHS. 
Names of women are either from feminine gender words in the language, 
or transformed from masculine or neuter forms, €.g., “Pody (td Gdd0v 
“rose”), Evyéve, “Ade&avdoa (cf. the masculine names Evyévys. 
"Ad€Eavdooc, also the poetic compound @£&avSeog “defending men”). 
Neuter words denoting abstract qualities or diminutives are used as fem- 
ining names, Adernpa “gift”? “Hodiotiov (dus “pleasant, sweet”) and 
occasionally as hypocoristic masculine names, such as Lwxoatidvov used 
as an endearment for Zwxedtye (Aristophanes, Clouds 746). 

Personal names are different from other lexical items in that they do 


not have the context of a phrase or sentence as a determinant of 


meaning. At the time of name-giving, there would probably be some 
conscious idea of what the name meant, especially in terms of the world 
context of the life-circumstances of the family. That sense of the 
meaning might relate to contemporary language, or go back to an earlier 
time remembered through tradition, or it might be a contemporary 
reinterpretation ofa word whose usage had changed over time. But the 
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meaning in normal use would only be as a referent to a particular 
person, though consciousness of the sound or of the original meaning 
might be activated in certain circumstances, as when a name was used 


in poetry. 


8 Word play 


Attention would frequently be paid at the time of name-giving to the 
sound effect as well as the meaning of a name. In the relationship 
between family names, there can be all kinds of word play, in structure, 
meaning, and sound. Structurally, there can be word play in repetition 
of one of the elements of a name, such as: “Agyutxos brother of 
“Inagyos, Pixos son of Paxiov, Awivtme son of Apivrys, Lteatios 
son of Pavooteatos, Oadiagyos son of Oahkivos. 

Repeated name words can be slightly varied: Aoyidapos son of 
"Aoyédquos (Eretria), Dikty daughter of Piwvidys. Besides the simple 
Annooévys son of Anuoodévys, Aéwv son of Aéwv, there can be repe- 
tition ofa similar kind of name: Abxog son of Aéwv (animals of two syl- 
lables), Toitios “third,” son of Frxddws “twentieth” (Mantinea; 
numeral derivatives with the same suffix, perhaps referring to the days 
ofthe month on which they were born). In Mediagyos son of Eutediov, 
the stem -e5- is repeated, but in names with a very different pattern of 
word-formation, similarly with -av0- in OakwavOyng son of “AxavOrc 
(Cyrene), also with alliteration of -6-. 

Where one element is retained, there can be a semantic connection 
between the other two: Avotytog son of @cdtytos, ’Avtinanzos brother 
of “Avtimatoos (Thasos). There are widespread plays on meaning. The 
whole sense of both compounds Evtqapidas son of “Agiotmvupoc 
(Corinth; Thucydides 2.33.1) refers to “great renown,” and in Mayéov 
son of FokvcA0ng (Thasos) the first is the name of a healing god, the 
other means “much + healing.” The three brothers from Abydos at 
Athens “Apivtwo, “AkeZouevos, “Aowyos all have names meaning 
“defender” (/G P 28). In Etxmhia daughter of Mednoutnidas (Sparta; 


Plutarch, Agesilaus 1) the connection is of “foal” and “horse,” and 


Trépavos son of Adios of “victory crowns.” Play on meaning is not 
always immediately obvious: ‘Trmoxheidas and Tooyiac from the same 
Thessalian family at Athens (/G 117 8846) are connected by the use of 
yooyds “spirited” for horses, cf. Pogyutxos. 

Repetition of a suffix produces rhyme, as in Towa daughter of 


Kou, and in a different way in Edxtijov son of EvOjuwy, Aupotegos 
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brother of Kodtegos (Macedonians; Arrian 1.25.9). In “A@oBytos son 
of Atoountos there is a shared structure and both have the meaning 
“fearless.” Alliteration can occur between any parts of a name: 
-Aviupavyg son of “Avugay, Tyavog son of TysavOys (Corinth; 
Thucydides 1.29.2), Mekavutmos son of Medcevwoc, Ovpozaens son of 
Annoycens, Puets son of Peddevs, Evga son of Evouguidas 
(Melos). 

This delight in word play reflects an oral culture (see 11 -22),a people 
steeped in poetic and rhetorical language. The echo in personal names 
of the poetic phrases of prehistory can be used as a method of recon- 
structing Indo-European poetics. The names of Mycenaean Greek are 
evidence for contemporary poetry (see 111.2); €.g-, the name e-he-me-de 
*Exeurdyc corresponds to known epic phraseology: xuxwa pect wyde” 
yovtes “with hearts of wisdom in their breasts” (Iliad 24.674), dvdoa 
_. . Ovoig évakiyxua tude" Eyovta “ a man wise as the gods are wise” 
(Odyssey 13.89). The well-known word play and allusive significance of 
names in literature are not just literary devices, but reflect characteris- 


tics of everyday names. 


9 Reflection of society 


Personal names offer a picture of ancient Greek society, reflecting as 
they do language, landscape, population movement and mixture, 
family tradition and relations, the highest professions and humblest 
trades, historical events, local mythology and cults, politics, cultural 
values, physical and mental attributes. Valuable insights can be gained 
by close attention to detail. For example, place names used in personal 
names can have all kinds of connotations, ethnicity, connections with 
the mother town retained by an emigrant, foreign alliance, military con- 
quest. The abstract concept of military glory allows toponyms to 
appear in compound names as well as simple ones. Kagvotovexos and 
Sxvooxhijg commemorate the Athenian subjugation of Carystus and 
Seyros, and Nagiadyg the annexation of Naxos, in the years 475-469 
Bc. Evoutidys is named after the Euripus strait, perhaps to com- 
memorate the Athenian victory over the Chalcidians and Bocotians not 
far from the Euripus in 506 BC (Herodotus 5.77). The topography and 
environment of a person’s home is relevant to many names: a large 
number of names from Cyrene refer in epic terms to the renowned fer- 
tility of the land: Eéxagnoc, Evovpuns, Oitvoc, Etnios, while the epic 


adjectives Eoxtipevos son of Edxtitos at Miletus are suitable for the 
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newly founded city after its destruction by the Persians. "EdAtéviog 
from Thasos refers to the important harbor there; Auévas is the 
modern name of the town and there was a local cult of Hera *Emduuevicr. 
‘Eguotuyos at Thasos can be related to the Chariot Gate with an archaic 
relief of Artemis in a chariot, whose horses are held by Hermes. 
"ADnvéxohts (second century BC) has particular point at Priene, where 
Alexander the Great founded a magnificent temple of Athena Polias. 
Such local coloring can only be appreciated when the name is put in its 
full context, whereas lists of names obscure relevant connections which 
can be detected by wider reference. 

Names from mythology or famous people could be given toa person 
with symbolic intention, to indicate they shared some attribute, as a 
slave might be called ZLaomndwv because he came from Lycia, or “YAacs 
ifhe was a handsome boy. Nowadays famous and historical names can 
be given to children quite casually, but in the Greek system the name 


was felt to invoke a very real connection. The belief in the power of 


names to affect is universal, and various taboos operate in different cul- 
tures. The name iovgos might have been avoided because of his ter- 
rible fate in the underworld, but he was also proverbial for his cunning: 
ngavai Lovou (Aristophanes, Acharnians 391), and we are told the 
Spartan general Aggxviidas was nicknamed Ltou@os for his ingenuity 
(Xenophon, Hellenica 3.1.8) because he was pda Wnyavyatids 
“resourceful, inventive.” There could be a two-way process here; the 
person named after an attribute, or the name given in the hope that 
quality may pass to him, such as skill in a profession. ‘AgtototéAng is 
attested as the name of several philosophers, Sywwvidyg and *Adnaios of 
poets. Such names may have started as nicknames when the person 
gained his reputation, or have been passed down in families along with 
the profession. The other connection with famous figures which could 
be invoked was genealogy. At Argos the name “Adoaotos recalls the 
king of Argos, who was also king of Sicyon in Iliad 2.572. Oepiowy and 
Ebqauos at Cyrene are names which occur in Cyrenaean foundation 
legends (Herodotus 4.154.3; Pindar, Pythian Odes 4.22). This type of 
name, often with a derivative suffix, is common in the Peloponnese to 
indicate a claim to Heraclid ancestry: as “Ayedaidas at Argos is from 
“Ayédaog, a son of Heracles. Levedidys and ’Adxzeidys from Thasos 
(fifth century Bc) show that a story told by Apollodorus (2.5.9), that 
Heracles had given the island to two brothers 20évekog and *Ahxatioc, 
reflects a local Thasian legend. 
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10 Dialectal and diachronic features 


Certain names are characteristic of particular areas in the Greek speak- 
ing world. There may be dialectal features, such as Pivtwv, Pitias for 
Pidtwv, Putias in many West Greek dialects (see 111. 7) and Arcadian 
(see 111. 4), -xeéts with the original “e” grade for -xeatys in Lesbian 
(see 111.8) and Arcado-Cypriot. Ixx6vas from Macedonia (SEG Xxxvi 
626.13, fourth century BC; see 111.6) is important evidence for a dialec- 
tal variant of ianéryg, to place beside ixxog for innog (Etymologicum 
Magnum 474.12) and the personal name “Ixxog from Taras and 
Epidaurus. There are also clusters of particular name words, due to 
fashion, tradition, or the influence ofa particularly powerful family. For 
instance, characteristically Cypriot (see 111.4) are names with the ele- 
ments Ztaot- and Kuxgo-/-xuxe0s. 

Inherited repetition in names makes it difficult to trace changes in 
fashion over time, but there are some identifiable developments in the 
use of suffixes. The suffix -(i)5y>5 was used in Homer as a patronymic, 
whereas in historical times it occurs as a differentiating suffix for 
individual names, though probably still to denote inheritance, as 
“Adupewvidns is a descendant of Adxuéwv. Another patronymic adjec- 
tive attested in Mycenaean (see 111.2) and in Homer, -tog, Is regularly 
used in Aeolic (see 111.8) instead of the genitive case until the advance 
of the Koine. One can see the decline, after the prehistoric period, in 
the use and productivity of the suffix -evc, whereas the suffix -a¢ (see 
Iv.12), with similar characteristics, used for substantives denoting 
occupations or nicknames from these (e.g., dupaddac “shoemaker”), 
and as an abbreviating onomastic suffix in Lonic (e.g., “Avtinds at 
Halicarnassus, fifth century BC, beside ’Avtizatoos), spreads to all 
regions and becomes common in Roman times with both functions in 
names. 

The greatest changes in Greek personal names came in Roman 
times. In Asia Minor second names begin to appear in inscriptions, 
perhaps at first as a way of distinguishing between individuals with 
extremely common names like Avoviovos. Under the influence of the 
Roman three name system, Greeks who became Roman citizens 
adopted three names: Roman praenomen and nomen, and the Greek 
name as cognomen. Christian practice tended to revert to a single name 
and patronymic in the genitive, and the name stock was pervaded by 
names of biblical characters and saints. 
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u Mythological names 


If we look backward in time, mythological names exhibit some features 
which are different from the names of historical persons. Often they are 
not easily analyzable as Greek and do not conform to the same rules of 
formation; where we have family trees, they rarely exhibit the same pat- 
terns of repetition of elements. The reasons are lost in the mists of time, 
but we can surmise that some have an origin in a foreign language, 
sometimes wholly or partially assimilated to similar sounding Greek 
names. This is the situation that prevails in historical times in Asia 
Minor, where names of Greek and indigenous origin cannot always be 
distinguished easily. Other differences must be due to differences in 
language and customs of earlier times. Some mythological names must 
reflect genuine tradition about actual people, and others be invented, 
but we hardly have the means to tell them apart. Analysis in terms of 
Greek of names such as AyuAe0c, as a derivative in -evs from a short- 
ened compound é&xog “pain” + haFos “people, army,” however attrac- 
tive in terms of sense, cannot be proved. 

Nevertheless, certain observations can be made. Names of the 
Phaeacians in the Odyssey are appropriately connected with seafaring: 
such as Navowxca, Navoidoos, Hovtévoos, ‘Appiahos, etc. They may 
have been invented, but in real life there is a demonstrable connection 
of names with the element Nav-/-vauc with families involved in seafar- 
ing. Names with the element “horse” in Homer are given mainly to the 
‘Trojans and their allies, noted for their horsemanship. Other mytholog- 
ical “horse” names are associated with Thessaly, famed for its horses, 
and sea divinities, companions of Poseidon lord of horses. It is relevant 
that historical “horse” names are associated with actual possession of 
horses. In the Odyssey, the names of the bard @ywog (yn “voice, 
song”) and his father Tegmias (te07- “delight”), may have been an 
invention for the poem, but are nonetheless precursors of many appro- 
priate names for musicians and poets: Tégaavdgoc a Lesbian musician 
(sixth century BC), Hodwtegnog a flute-player on a vase (sixth century 
Bc. SEG xxx 346), Teowrijg a rhapsode from Dodona (fifth century 
Bc; Carapanos 1878, 40 n.3), the poet Ztmoixogos, and Holkv~odduwv 
son of Xogoxaijs, in the family of the tragic poet Pevwyos, at Athens. 
We may conclude, that although distorted with the passage of time, 
mythological names do in part represent a genuine earlier tradition of 
which historical names are the continuation. 
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12 Mycenaean names 


This probability is strengthened by the fact that many Linear B per- 
sonal names (see 111.2) were found to correspond to mythological 
names, such as A-pi-a,-ro, De-u-ka-ri-jo: “Awpiahos, Aevzahiov. The 
Mycenaean personal name system already exhibits the principal char- 
acteristics of the historical one, though with particular ancient and 
dialectal features, such as the relative frequency of the suffix -a-wo, gen- 
itive -a-wo-no, compared to later -cF wv, -GF ovos (Att. -Ewy, -E@vos), and 
the addition of the suffix -eb¢ to compound names, e.g., fa-tt-go-we-u 
Statig’oweus (cf. Bovataors with elements from the same roots 
reversed), a type absent later. Because of the ambiguities of the script 
(see 11.15) and the presence of many non-Greek names, interpretation 
is very difficult. Rather than trying to read single names in isolation, it 
is better to look for groups, such as those with a particular sufhix, or 
names appropriate to a profession such as are known from historical 
times, like ka-he-u Xadxevs, pi-ro-we-ko PUoeoyos, names of bronze 
smiths, cf. Xadxoo9évng a sculptor in bronze (Pliny, Historia Naturalis 
34.87), Eoyivos an Attic red-figure potter. But it is also important to 
consider later types which are not represented in the Mycenaean 
corpus. There are accidents of survival, but at least the negative view 
does not have to contend with the ambiguities of the script. There are 
no compounds with the “horse” clement: é-qo, but there are several 
names with the element “ox” (Bows): go-u, and many relating to seafar- 
ing, all of which must be culturally significant. Understanding of the 
historical system is essential to interpretation of the Mycenaean 


material. 


13 Future studies 


A comprehensive exploration of the whole system of Greek nomencla- 


ture, where studies of individual and groups of names are integrated 


into an overall picture, is still needed, as well as a comparative study of 


the personal names of Indo-European languages. Independent studies 
of other onomastic systems (e.g., Clarke 1992 for Old English) show 
strikingly similar conclusions to what we know about Greek. The Indo- 
European system needs to be defined more precisely. For instance, 
although there were dithematic and monothematic names, it is not 


known how this differs from other languages which have a similar 
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division, such as Japanese and Native American, The characteristics of 
Greek personal names in relation to other systems will then be better 
understood. Our appreciation of the vivid picture of Greek society and 
the vocabulary and formations of the language reflected in personal 
names is ongoing. 

(The personal names mentioned in this paper are to be found in 
Bechtel (1917). References are given only for names which do not 
appear in this book. Many of the names may also be found in A Lexicon 
of Greek Personal Names [1987-]). 


15 Early movement towards Modern 


Greek 


B. D. JOSEPH 


The evidence of the preceding sections makes it clear that the Greek 
language underwent considerable development and change from the 
time Greek-speakers first entered the Balkans in the second millennium 
BG (see 11.2, 11.4, 11.5, 111.1) up through the Hellenistic era. However, 
it is important to realize that languages are like living organisms in that 
they continually change and evolve; thus, Greek did not stop at the 
form it assumed in the Hellenistic period (see 11.24, 1v.6-8) but rather 
continued to develop. Moreover, as is also the case with living organ- 
isms, the form taken by a language at any period can be viewed as a 
function of the form it had in previous stages acted on by normal pro- 
cesses of change, in this case, processes of language change such as 
sound change, analogy, and reanalysis. In this way, it is generally pos- 
sible to see the seeds of future directions of development present in any 
synchronic stage of a language, often manifesting themselves as syn- 
chronic variation in the realization of a sound or a morpheme, in the 
meaning of a word, and the like, and thus as competition between an 
innovative variant and an older variant. Change, in a sense then, comes 
about through the resolution of this competition, often, but importantly 
not always, in the direction of the innovative form. 

As far as Greek is concerned, many of the significant differences 
between Ancient Greek and Modern Greek have their origins in inno- 
vations that emerged first in ancient times and competed with older 
forms, but were not fully generalized until a later stage in the develop- 
ment of the language. In this way, the variation — the new pronuncia- 
tions, words, and constructions that arise but are not widely adopted 
until later ~ can often represent a foreshadowing of trends that deter- 
mine the later form of the language. 

In isolated instances, it is possible to see innovations in very early 
stages of Greek that have been maintained into Modern Greek. 
However, the mere occurrence of an innovation in earlier Greek does 
not necessarily qualify it as the beginning of modern-like characteristics 
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early on. For instance, whereas the verb qué in Homeric Greek of the 
eighth century 8c regularly had the meaning “love” (of various types, 
e.g. directed at friends, children, gods, etc.), by the time of Aeschylus in 
the fifth century Bc it had acquired the additional, competing meaning 
“kiss.” This latter meaning is the only one which persists into Modern 
Greek; however, in the Hellenistic period, both meanings “love” and 
“kiss” were still available. Thus, we should not characterize this pre- 
classical change as a modernism early in the ancient language, because 
it had occurred and had been established in the range of meanings for 
this verb already in ancient times, and moreover, the ultimate resolution 
of the competition was post-Koine. Thus, it was simply a semantic shift, 
an unsurprising one at that since kissing is one way to show love, that 
took place earlier in Greek rather than later, and thus formed part of the 
inheritance from (later) Classical Greek into the Koine (and beyond). 
Similarly, on occasion developments can be observed that are not 
much more than brief “experiments,” so to speak, that do not take hold 
and certainly show no extension and spread beyond their original 


locus. For instance, as early as the fifth to fourth century BC, Attic Greek 


(see 111.3) showed dhiog for dAtyos “few,” in which there was a loss of 


medial <y> (phonetically [g] in most dialects of Ancient Greck; see 
IV .1,1V.2,1V.3) that is reminiscent of the much later developments that 
gave Modern Greek ies “you say” from an ancient starting point A€yet<. 
The specific change involved and its lexically restricted nature (medial 
<y> is not regularly lost in all words at any stage of the language) are 
similar at the two stages, but most likely the developments are unrelated 
and show no direct connection to one another because of the great 
chronological difference between the appearance of driog and the 
emergence of Kec, as well as the difference in lexical items affected by 
the change. On the other hand, it can be argued that the loss of medial 
<y> in this word points to the availability of a fricative pronunciation 
in ancient times in at least some dialects (as opposed to the more wide- 
spread stop pronunciation), a pronunciation which is, admittedly, a 
modern-like feature. 

The developments that are most crucial, therefore, for understand- 
ing the beginnings of Modern Greek, are not the isolated ones, however 
intriguing they may be, but rather the systematic changes that one 
begins to see as Greek moves into and through the Hellenistic period. It 
is important to keep movement into Koine Greek in mind, however, for 
not all systematic changes evident in various stages of Ancient Greek are 
relevant for understanding Modern Greek. For example, the Doric 
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dialect of Laconian in the fourth century BC systematically begins to 
show <o>, presumably representing a phonetic [s], where other 
dialects had a voiceless aspirated stop pronunciation for <0>, as in 00S 
for Oeds “god” (e.g., Attic [t'eds]) or devéonxe for avéOnxe “he set up” 
(see 11.13), and as with the sporadic Attic fricative pronunciation of <y>, 
this could suggest an early — yet more systematic ~ fricative pronuncia- 
tion of theta, perhaps therefore as a starting point for the ultimate 
modern pronunciation as [0].'There is some controversy as to when the 
modern fricative pronunciation of theta, and of the ancient voiceless 
aspirated stops in general, arose, but it is reasonable to assume a dating 
of at least the late Koine; see Bubenik (1989, 189 ff.) for discussion. 
However, since Laconian was nota major dialect source of input into the 
koine, this development, even though systematic, is unlikely to be the 
starting point for the later Koine and modern pronunciation of theta. 

With these caveats as background, we turn now to some changes that 
first emerge in the late classical to early Hellenistic period and do even- 
tually spread and take hold in Greek; they therefore represent the 
beginnings of Modern Greek. 

On the syntactic and morphosyntactic level, there are several that 
have already been described in this volume (see 1v.8, for instance), 
including the reduction in the use of the infinitive in subordinate 
clauses, the development of various periphrastic future-tense construc- 
tions involving an auxiliary verb and an infinitive in place of the mono- 
lectal future of earlier Greek, a lessening of the use of the classical 
perfect, and the replacement of dative case functions by other cases and 
by prepositional constructions. All of these developments began as 
innovations that competed with established norms of usage in the 
Hellenistic era, and thus led to synchronic variation in this period. We 
illustrate here the nature of this competition using just one of these fea- 
tures, though parallel examples could be found for the others. In the 
following verse from the New ‘Testament (1 Corinthians 14.5), for 
instance, the older infinitival subordination is conjoined with innova- 
tive finite subjunctive subordination: 


Oghw dé maveac buds Ladetv yYAMooas 

[-want but all/acc.pl. you/acc.pl. speak/inf. in-tongues 
padhov dé iva reogPNtevytE 

rather but that prophesy/2pl.subjunc. 


I want you all to speak in tongues or rather to prophesy 
(literally: “I want you all to speak in tongues or rather that you prophesy”) 
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Other examples of incipient modern features in the Hellenistic 
period can be cited that involve changes at the phonological level (see 
Teodorsson 1974, 1977; Tonnet 1993; most of the examples cited here 
are taken from Tonnet 1993, especially Chapter tv, Bubenik 1989, and 
Horrocks 1997, though they are well known and either these or ones 
like them are to be found in a number of sources). As noted in other 
chapters (e.g.,1v.8), there were changes in the vowel system, e.g. <eL>, 
and much later in the period, post-fourth century ap, also <y>, moving 


generally towards a high front articulation (phonetically [i]), the loss of 


vowel length leading to merger of <o> with <w>, and, a bit later in the 
period, post-second century ap, the monophthongization of <a> to 
[ec], all characteristics of Modern Greek. (However, in some parts of the 
Hellenistic Greek world, <y> merges instead with <e>, an outcome 
found in modern Pontic dialects of Greek, and thus presumably deriv- 
ing from the Hellenistic developments; see Bubenik 1989, 217 ff. for 
some discussion.) These changes are manifested through misspellings 
in papyri and inscriptions (€.g., <xQ000n0v> for medowxov “face”; 
<Oeh> for Oéder “wants,” <u> for <tmyv> “the [acc. fem. sg.],” 
<woze> for <puxai> “souls,” but also, with a reverse spelling, <ewa> 
for iva “(so) that,” <aiyoapa> “I wrote” for €ygapa). Similarly, the 
diphthongs, <ev> and <av>, were beginning to be pronounced with a 
modern-like spirant off-glide, as indicated by reverse spellings such as 
<evdonocg> for EBdopos “seventh.” 

With regard to morphology, there are numerous ways in which 
Koine Greek anticipates Modern Greek. In most instances, however, 
the koine developments have their beginnings in Classical Greek. 
Thus, what one observes in the Koine is an extension and generaliza- 
tion of the innovation beyond its original locus in Classical Greek, 
setting the stage for the ultimate generalization and spread of the inno- 
vation as seen in the modern language. For example, in Classical Greek 
the verb eiti “to be” is inflected as an active verb in the present and 
imperfect tenses, though the verb takes middle voice forms in the 
future; early in the post-classical period, in the fourth century BC, a 
middle voice imperfect form occurs, the first person singular Tuny, and 
other middle forms occur in later Koine Greek; the movement towards 
middle inflection for “be,” coming first in the imperfect, anticipates the 
ultimate modern forms which for the most part (excluding third person 
present, singular and plural forms) show middle (i.e., nonactive) 
inflection, e.g., yyouv “I was” (deriving by sound changes directly from 
earlier juny), yoouv “you were,” einen “Tam,” sioan “you are” (these last 
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three showing the effects of some analogical reformations), etc. 
Similarly, the Ancient Greek distinction between thematic (“second”) 
aorist endings and the athematic (“a”) endings of the sigmatic (first) 
aorist, e.g., ettov “I said” versus éyoapa “I wrote,” which in the second 
person singular was not realized categorically even as early as Homeric 
Greek (eixas “you said” occurs in Miad 1.106, for instance) and occa- 
sionally in the first person singular in the classical period (etna “I 
said”), was less robust in the early Koine period, with the a-endings 
predominating; as with the previous example, in this case too, the trend 
that was taking hold in the Koine continued through into Modern 
Greek, where the a-endings are the norm now for all but the second 
person singular (eines “you said,” despite earlier a-forms, and note 
early twentieth century second person plural forms such as eitete 
reported for some regional dialects by Thumb 1910). 

While by no means exhaustive, this listing is representative of the 
change at all levels of grammar that Greek in the late classical and early 
post-classical period was undergoing, moving it in the direction of its 
ultimate modern form. 

By way of conclusion, three points are essential as one considers the 
beginnings of the transformation of Greek from its ancient state to its 
modern state. 

First, as important as it is to recognize the extent to which innova- 
tions that occurred between Classical Greek and Hellenistic Greek 
provided the basis from which the modern language developed, it is 
equally important to note that not all the changes that characterize the 
difference between Modern Greek and ancient forms of the language 
have clear starting points in Koine Greek. For instance, while new 
expressions for the future tense were emerging in the koine period, the 
ulumate (though not direct) source of the Modern Greek future with 
the element 6a, namely 6é4@ with an infinitive, did not gain currency 
until the late Byzantine and early Medieval period. Similarly, the 
modern perfect tense consisting of the verb éyw “have” with a remnant 
of the older infinitive (e.g., gw qujoet “I have kissed”) did not 
develop until the Medieval period, though there were some formal pre- 
decessors to this, with different functions, in earlier post-Classical 
Greek. Even the sound structure of Modern Greek was not fixed in the 
Koine period, for a front rounded [ii] (from classical <v> and <ot * 
which showed signs of merger with each other in the Koine but with 
no other vowels) persisted into roughly the tenth century before giving 
way to an unrounded [i] pronunciation (see Browning 1983; Newton 
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1972), and the affricates to and tt only developed fully after the 
Hellenistic period. 

Second, as several examples have already indicated, even among 
those changes which do have their beginnings in the Hellenistic period, 
many were not fully realized until much later in Greek. The reduction 
of the use of the infinitive, for instance, was not completed until as late 
as the sixteenth century aD (see Joseph 1983, [1978] 1990). More gen- 
erally, the striking structural parallels that Modern Greek shows with 
various of its Balkan linguistic neighbors, including the absence of an 
infinitive, emerged and took hold in Medieval Greek under the relative 
peace of the Ottoman period and the intimate contact that ensued 
among speakers of Greek, Albanian, Aromanian, and South Slavic. 

Finally, as this last point suggests, what the account given here of 
incipient modern features in late Classical and early post-Classical 
Greek does not take into consideration is the extent to which language 
contact was involved in altering the look of Greek, not just through the 
borrowing of words but also, inasmuch as many speakers had at least 
limited access to a language other than their native language, by the 
effects of various degrees of individual and collective bilingualism on all 
the languages involved. With regard to the late stages of the ancient era 
of greatest interest here, it must be remembered that the Hellenistic 
period was a time of the extension of Greek into a broad geographic 
region, so that speakers of Greek and speakers of other languages inter- 
acted with one another on a regular basis (see rv .11, v). Consequently, 
we must recognize the contribution of this contact to the development 
of the Greek language, even in core Greek-speaking areas. Still, even if 
language contact provided some of the impetus for the blossoming 
forth of various linguistic innovations in Greck that began the language 
on the way to its modern form, the starting points for those innovations 

the seeds of these later changes ~ can generally be found within Greek 
itself. 
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PART V 


GREEK IN CONTACT WITH 
OTHER LANGUAGES 


Introduction 


A.-F. CHRISTIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


This section surveys the whole range of contacts between Greek and 
other languages during the period with which this volume is concerned. 
Linguistic contact, and the effects of that contact, provide the most con- 
spicuous evidence of the historicity of language, since they highlight the 
ambient “temperature” of a language and its components, its value 
aspect. In ancient times, just as today, linguistic borrowing reflects judg- 
ments of cultural value and the historical progress of a language ts, to a 
significant extent, dependent on precisely such judgments. In language 
shift — the abandonment of the mother-tongue ~ we see the extreme case 
of this interplay of values in action, a typical example being the use of 
Greek by the Jews of the Diaspora, which led to the translation of the 
Old Testament into the Greek Septuagint (see v1.2). 

Chapter v .1 traces the early contacts between Greek and the Semitic 
languages, contacts made primarily through trade. Even in the very first 
written Greck texts, the Linear B tablets (see 11.4, 111.2) we find linguis- 
tic evidence of Greek-Semitic relations: hu-met-no/zbuwov “cumin,” sa- 
sa-ma/onoapov “sesame,” ku-ru-so/yovods, “gold,” ki-to/yutav “linen, 
garment made of linen.” Later additions to the Greek lexical stock 
would include such words as zacoica and xwvapmpov “kinds of cinna- 
mon tree,” x90x%0¢ “saffron,” Bbooos “type of very fine linen,” owdav 
“type of very fine linen.” odxxog “coarse material from the wool of a 
goat,” wa “mna,” aiyhos “siglos.” Gooapav “deposit, pledge,” and 
d€hto¢ “writing tablet.” 

Chapters v.2, and v.3 describe Greek-Thracian and Greek-Illyrian 
linguistic contacts. In both cases the linguistic material is far less abun- 
dant than the historical attestations of such relations (Archilochus refers 
to the Thracians as early as 650 BC, and Ancient Greek had the verbs 
Ogaxitew and iddvoitew for the speaking of these languages). The 
reason for this is simple: these non-Greek peoples did not make use of 
a system of writing, or, when they did have recourse to written commu- 
nication, did so in Greek. And so the evidence we have of their languages 
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and their linguistic contacts with Greek is confined to a very small 
number of problematic ~ inscriptions,a few glosses by ancient lexicog- 
raphers, and a number of names of persons and places. 

The Phrygian language (v.4), however, has survived in a body of 
inscriptions (Old Phrygian from the eighth to the fourth century BC, 
Neo-Phrygian from the fourth century Bc onwards) that use the Greek 
alphabet. It was during the Hellenistic period that the linguistic 
Hellenization of the Phrygians began. Greek-Phrygian linguistic (and, 
indeed, other) relations are a characteristic example of the “inequity” 
of linguistic-cultural contact. Confirmed instances of Phrygian linguis- 
tic influence on Greek are few in number (if one excepts names of divin- 
ities such as Kupédn and ”Attys), but the Phrygians, with their adoption 
of the Greek alphabet, found themselves from a very early stage drawn 
into the sphere of dominant Greek linguistic-cultural influence. 
Chapters v.5, v.6, and v.7 describe the relations and reciprocal 
influences at work between Greek and three languages - Carian, 
Lycian, and Lydian - of the Anatolian branch of Indo-European. Greek 
contacts with these languages begin, for the most part, at the time of the 
Ionian colonization. The indirect evidence consists of ancient glosses, 
personal and place names. The direct evidence is in the form of inscrip- 
tions in the Carian alphabet (mostly from Egypt, where there was 
a significant Carian community, known as_ the Caromemphites 
(Kagopengira)), in the Lycian (about 170), and Lydian (about 100). In 
the case of Lycian and Carian we also have important bilingual and tri- 
lingual texts. Despite the few - confirmed - linguistic exchanges 
between Greek and these three languages, Greek cultural dominance is 
apparent from their adoption of versions of the Greek alphabet and 
their ~ gradual — progress towards Hellenization. 

Chapter v.8 describes relations between Greek and Iranian. The 
Persians made their dramatic entrance into Greek history with the con- 
quest of lonia and then with the Persian Wars. But there had been con- 
tacts long before this, as attested by (probable) lexical borrowings from 
Iranian in Mycenaean Greck and in Homer. In historical times the rel- 
evant linguistic material consists of a large number of [ranian proper 
names in Greek, a substantial number of common nouns (e.g., 
oatoanys “satrap,” wayos “magician,” magddewoc “paradise,” see 
V11.C.3), and also calques (e.g., Baotdets Pactéwv “King of Kings”) 
and even direct translations. The influence of Greek on Iranian 
becomes evident, for obvious reasons, mainly in the Hellenistic period. 
Thus in Middle Persian we encounter a number of words of Greek 
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origin (e.g., drahm, Gk. day “drachma”; asim, Gk. conuos 
“silver”). Although a full treatment of the question lies outside the 
scope of this volume, we must briefly mention the major (and still unre- 
solved) issue of Iranian influence on the development of early Greek 
philosophy. In the words of Momigliano (1975, 127), “the sudden eleva- 
tion of Time to a primeval god in Pherecydes, the identification of Fire 
with Justice in Heraclitus, Anaximander’s astronomy placing the stars 
nearer to the Earth than the moon - these and other ideas immediately 
call to mind theories which we have been taught to consider 
Zoroastrian - or at any rate Persian - or at least Oriental.” 

Chapter v.9 concerns contacts between Greek and Etruscan. In one 
respect these present an interesting historical paradox: the golden age 
of Greek-Etruscan linguistic-cultural contacts is the archaic period, 
when, with the founding of the Euboean colonies in Italy (Pithecusae), 
the Etruscans adopted the Greek alphabet and borrowed both mytho- 
logical names (e.g., Atvas/Aifas) and common nouns (eleiva/éhaiFa 


“olive/olive tree” or éaFov? “olive oil”) from Greek. As de Simone 
rightly points out, “the ‘mythological’ vocabulary is now the most tan- 


gible linguistic aspect of the cultural Hellenization of Etruria in the 


archaic period” (see v.g p. 789 this volume). The earliest stratum of 


Etruscan loans from Greek is of Doric origin and has links with local 
Corinthian commercial activity, and also with the Dorian colonization 
of southern Italy. The later stratum is of Ionic origin (e.g., 
Aritimif’ Agtepc). 

Chapters v.10 and v.11 (and v1.3, v1.4) discuss what is perhaps the 
most important subject of this section: the relationship between Greek 
and Latin. As the author of chapter v.10 observes, the Romans came 
into contact with the Greek language early in their history, adopting its 
alphabet and subsequently borrowing from it through two channels: 
the “low” channel of bilingual contact through trade, travel, and Greek 
migration, and the later “high” channel that reflects Roman military 
conquests and a conscious adoption of Greek language and civilization 


by the Roman upper classes. The conclusion is that the influence of 


Latin on Greek began relatively late and was never remotely compar- 
able in permanence or extent to the influence of Greek on Latin. 

The relationship between Greek and Latin illustrates a fascinating 
aspect of linguistic contact as a historical phenomenon: the disparity 
between political and cultural dominance. Roman political dominance 
over the Greek world was accompanied by a Greek cultural dominance 
over Rome. The linguistic reflections of this reality were especially 
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striking. A parallel instance (mutatis mutandis) was the earlier domi- 
nance of Aramaic as the lingua franca of the Mediterranean world. 
Even more light is cast on the singular nature of the relationship 


between Greek and Latin by the highly perceptive observations of 


Momigliano (1975, 10-11) on the cultural relations between the Greeks 
and Romans: 


The Romans . . . acted from a position of power and effortlessly preserved a 
strong feeling of their own identity and superiority. They paid the Greeks to 
teach them their wisdom . . . However, by assimilating and making their own 
so many Greek gods, literary conventions, artistic forms, philosophical ideas 
and social customs, they put themselves and the Greeks in a unique recipro- 
cal situation; the more so because they made their own language an instrument 
of thought which could rival Greek and render Greek ideas with remarkable 
precision. . . No other ancient language succeeded in doing this . . . Since the 
third century BC there had been a Latin Hellenism ... The people who 
created it made themselves the masters of the Greek speaking world within 
two centuries. After that the distinction between Greek and Roman Hellenism 
remained valid, but there was no political barrier between the two, and the 
Christian revolution involved both. 

We shall never be able to decide how much of the success of Roman impe- 
rialism is implicit in this determined effort by the Romans to learn to speak 


and think in Greek. (Momigliano 1975, 21) 


Chapter v.12 examines the links between Greek and Hebrew, laying 
particular emphasis on Greek influences on Hebrew. As the author 
points out, the most important phase in this influence was the period 
of the Palestinian Rabbinic texts (third-seventh centuries ap). 
Examples of Greek influence on Biblical Hebrew are rare, however. To 
quote Momigliano once more (1975, 77, 78), “The little nation [the 
Jews] which was later to present the most radical challenge to the 
wisdom of the Greeks is mentioned nowhere in the extant pre- 
Hellenistic texts ... the Greeks lived happily in their classical age 
without recognizing the existence of the Jews.” He goes on to pose the 
following question: “One can speculate why, with so much in common, 
Greeks and Jews do not seem to have spoken to each other. One expla- 
nation is only too obvious. They had no language in common. The 
Greeks were monolingual; the Jews were bilingual, but their second 
language, Aramaic, gave them access to Persians and Babylonians, even 
to Egyptians, rather than to Greeks” (ibid., 81). Furthermore, “. . . the 
Jews were intent on isolating themselves from the surrounding nations. 
They trusted in God and his Law. For the same purpose, the Greeks 
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. . were unceremoniously aggressive and contributed everywhere to 
disturbing the peace of the Persian Empire on which the reconstruction 
of Judaism depended” (ibid., 82). 

Chapter v.13 explores the relationship between Greek and 
Egyptian/Coptic. Demotic Egyptian shows negligible traces of Greek 
influence. As Momigliano observes, “The ‘hermetic’ character of the 
language and of the script. . . made the Egyptian-speaking priest ~ not 
to mention the peasant ~ singularly unable to communicate with the 
Greeks” (ibid., 4). Whereas Coptic - a development of Late Egyptian 
and the language of Egyptian Christianity ~ used an adapted form of the 
Greek alphabet and borrowed abundantly from Greek. Yet it remains, 
for all that, a separate language, the particular expression of the 
Christianity of Egypt. As Bowersock (1990, 57) observes, “It was only 
with the rise of Coptic Christianity and the vigorous leadership of 
Shenoute that Egyptian Christianity acquired its own language and 
could try to separate itself from the ambivalent world of Greek. Coptic 
provided momentarily for Egypt the kind of nationalist Christianity 
that Syriac provided for the Christians of Syria and Mesopotamia.” 

Chapter v.14 describes the links between Greek and Syriac, a dialect 
of Aramaic - itself a Semitic language, which, as the official language of 
the empire of the Achaemenids, dominated the East from the sixth 
century B¢ up until the Hellenistic period. The Macedonian conquest 
established the conditions necessary for its gradual replacement by 
Greek as the lingua franca of the known world. The first attested con- 
tacts between Greek and Aramaic date back to the sixth century BC. 
The Greek word otanj, séry’ “stater” occurs in an inscription from 
Abydos and again in a papyrus from Elephantine dating from 402 BC. 
The Hellenistic and later periods have yielded rich material in Aramaic 
dialects (but not the official Aramaic): Palmyrene, Nabataean (first 
century BC), and, later, Syriac. Syriac was much cultivated until it began 
to lose ground in the face of the Arab conquests (ca. AD 800). 

The Greek language found its way into Syriac literature through two 


channels: (a) the translation of, mainly, biblical texts; (6) the work of 


bilingual authors. Of course there was no lack of influences on the 
“lower” levels of language use. Through Syriac, Greek vocabulary 
passed into other languages: Sogdian, Armenian, Persian, and Arabic. 
Syriac remains in use as the liturgical language of two eastern churches 
~ the “Assyrian” and the Syrian Orthodox Church. It is also used, but 
toa lesser extent, by the Maronite sect. 

Chapter v.15 explores the points of contact between Greek and the 
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Celtic languages, members of the Indo-European family (see 11.1— 3). 
The speakers of these languages, known to the ancients as the Celts 
(KeAtoi), had occupied the greater part of central Europe by the 
seventh century BC, and went on in the fifth century Bc to establish 
themselves in southern France, Spain, and northern Italy. It was not 
until the third century Bc that they began their incursions into the 
Balkans, laying Macedonia waste and descending as far south as 
Delphi. A number of them made their way to Asia Minor, where they 
established settlements and clashed repeatedly with the Hellenistic 
rulers. The eastern Celts were known as Galatians, and lent their name 
to the region of Asia Minor where they settled (Chadwick 1997 and 
Rankin 1996 offer useful general introductions to the Celts and their 
culture). The incursions into Greece and Asia Minor by the “iron-clad 
Celts” (Ephorus) were reminiscent of the Persian invasions of the fifth 
century. A poem in a papyrus of the third century Bc speaks of “a 
furious man of Galatia” (@ote0¢ cvijo Taukctys) and compares the 
Galatians to the Medes (Rankin 1996, 83). 

The two regions of the Mediterranean where there was sustained, 
direct contact between Greeks and Celts were, from the seventh/sixth 
century BC the hinterland of the Phocaean colony of Massalia 
(Marseilles) in the western Mediterranean, and, from the third century, 
Asia Minor with its settlements of eastern Celts. From Massalians the 
Celts borrowed the Greek alphabet and used it for writing their own 
language. Some seventy Celtic-Greek stone inscriptions and about 220 
graffiti have survived, ranging in date from the third century Bc to the 
time of Christ (Lambert 1995, 81 ff.). Caesar (De bello Gallico 4.1.29) 
remarks that he found in the camp of the Helvetii a whole set of tablets 
with records written in the Greek alphabet, and Strabo (4.1.5) that the 
Celtic neighbors of the Massalians wrote their contracts in Greek. He 
also notes that the Celts traveled to Massalia to learn Greek (for more, 
see Momigliano 1975, 50 ff.). 

Contacts between the Celts of southern France and the Greeks of the 
western Mediterranean would continue, to a certain degree, even into 
Late Antiquity, although Greek would eventually be supplanted by the 
new hegemonic language, Latin, whose dominance was strengthened, 
in the west, by its association with Christianity there. Yet until as late as 
the fourth century ap. Greek was still being cultivated in Celtic schol- 
arly circles. Or so, at least, we may infer from the testimony of the Celtic 
scholar Ausonius of Bordeaux (aD 310-393; Momigliano 1984, 
469-70), tutor to the Emperor Gratian, who, no doubt, under his 
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influence, required, in a law of ap 376, that Celtic southern France 
should be provided with teachers of both Latin and Greek (ibid., 473)- 

In the case of the Celts of Asia Minor, the Galatians, linguistic evi- 
dence of contact with the Greeks is far from abundant. If we except the 
proper names of Celtic origin surviving in Greek and Latin inscrip- 
tions, we have only the handful of words that the lexicographer 
Hesychius describes as Celtic (Galatian; further: v.15, Schmidt 1994). 
There is no doubt that in the Hellenistic period the Galatians, like other 
peoples of the Near East, embarked on a course of gradual 
Hellenization. In the tiny temple of Horus in Abydos, Egypt, some 
Galatian mercenaries carved a brief inscription in flawless Greek, 
informing us of their presence there, and that they had caught a fox. 

Ifthe linguistic contacts between Greeks and Celts left no significant 
traces in either of their languages, we do have good evidence for cultu- 
ral contacts. The Greeks of the western Mediterranean introduced the 
Celts to the world of written language, among other things, while the 
often stormy — contacts of the two peoples in Greece and Asia Minor 
show themselves in the visual arts and literature. We need only remem- 
ber the famous sculpture of the Dying Gaul or Callimachus’ epic poem 
Galatea (for more, see Momigliano 1975, 61; Rankin 1996, 188 ff.). As 
Momigliano (1975, 2) points out, the Celts constituted a significant cul- 
tural contact for the Greeks of the Hellenistic period, comparable to 
that with the Romans, the Jews, and the Iranian world. 

As in other instances, it was the conquests of Alexander that estab- 
lished the parameters of any substantial contact between Greek 
speakers and the peoples of India and what is now Afghanistan. The 
earliest will without doubt have occurred through trade, but they were 
almost certainly sporadic and were not direct but through the mediat- 
ing presence of the Persian empire. Linguistic evidence of these con- 
tacts consists, as chapter v.16 points out, of no more than two words, 
probably of Indian origin: xéxegt “pepper” and devta “rice.” 

The conquests of Alexander, and their continuation by his 
Successors — particularly, in the case of the Indian regions, the 
Seleucids - led to the creation of important settlements where Greek 
speakers and Indians lived side by side. The relevant historical events 
are adequately documented by such historians as Strabo, Arrian, and 
Megasthenes, ambassador of Seleucus Nicator to the capital of the 
kingdom of the Maurya, which extended from Bengal to the Punjab. 

Two of these settlements are worthy of particular note: Alexandria 
of Arachosia (present-day Kandahar; Oikonomides 1984) and Ai 
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Khanoum, probably the Alexandria on the River Oxus, in what is now 
Afghanistan (see Bernard 1973, especially the contribution by L. 
Robert). Excavations of both sites have brought to light gymnasia, sacred 
precincts, hero-shrines, and indeed Greek inscriptions, such Greek fea- 
tures all attesting the “Greek customs and manner of life” (Z\Anvuciy 
ayy xai diatav, Diodorus 18.7) that “the Greeks who had been 
settled in Bactria and Sogdiana” (oi xata tH Baxtovaviyy xai Loyduaviyy 
zartomuodevtes “EMAnves, Diodorus 17.99.5) sought to preserve, despite 
their remote position at the very outermost edge of the kingdom (év dé 
tac Poyatiais Tis Paovdetacs EEeooummévor, Diodorus 18.7). 

Alexandria of Arachosia was the origin of the famous Edicts of King 
Asoka ~ son of the renowned Sandracottus ~ translated into the two 
great imperial languages of antiquity, Greek and Aramaic, the official 
language of the now defunct Persian empire. The Greek text is 
addressed to the Yona, the Greek subjects of the king. 

Worth noting is the epigram from Ai Khanoum, found in the hero- 
shrine of Cineas, in all likelihood the founder of the city (Robert 1973): 


"AvooOy tor cope tadta madaotéowy cevaxer[ tat] 
Oywatc coryv@tay Tudor év yyadeon 
EvOev tadt[a] Kieaoxoc émmpoadsews avayoapac 


cioato ty.avyiy Kivéov év teptevet 


Set up here is the wisdom of forebears, 
Words of the famous in holy Delphi, 
Whence Clearchus, faithfully copying, 


Brought them, lustrous, to Cineas’ shrine. (Trans. D. Jordan) 


Following this prologue are the Delphic sayings themselves, copied 
at the Pythian shrine by Clearchus, probably the well-known 
Peripatetic philosopher from Soli, and brought to remote Ai Khanoum 
in Afghanistan: 


[laic dv xdonto¢g yivou 
HPav eyxoarys 

péoos bixaos 
moeaputys ebpovkos 


Tekevta@y Chumos. 


In childhood be well-behaved, 
In youth, temperate, 

In middle years, just, 

In age, good in counsel, 


In death, unsorrowing. (Trans. D. Jordan) 


| 
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One likes to think that this serene Delphic wisdom would have had 
a familiar ring ~ not only to those homesick for “Greck education and 
manners” but also to their Indian neighbors - as an element in the fertile 
combination of their two cultures. 

From 250 BC, when both Bactriana and Sogdiana broke away from 
Seleucid rule, until the first century Bc, this mixture of Indian and 
Greek was to produce a series of Indo-Greek rulers, known to us pri- 
marily from their coins (Bopearachchi 1991), which usually bear bilin- 
gual inscriptions, even though the quality of the Greek as the years go 
by confirms quite clearly that education in ~ and knowledge of - Greek 
were on the decline. Thus we read on a coin dating from ca. 40 BC the 
legend Baoviéws Eros, instead of Zwrijgos (ibid., 124). 

The most important of these Indo-Greek rulers was Menander | 
Soter (ca.155-130 BC), whose memory is preserved in an Indian work 
that bears his name, Milindapanha (The Questions of Milinda). [tis in 
the form of a dialogue between Menander/Milinda and the Buddhist 
sage Nagasena, in which the two discuss various aspects of the 
Buddhist religion (ibid., 76-80). 

What did this Greek presence bequeath to the languages of India? 
In Middle Indian, we learn from chapter v.16, there are a number of lin- 
guistic borrowings in the vocabulary of administration and govern- 
ment: stratega, Gk. otgatyyos “general”; meriakha, Gk. peordiaoxns 
“district governor.” Very few borrowings are found in Sanskrit: paris- 
toma Gk. xeoiotomma “bed-covering,” mela Gk. wédav “black,” ete. 

We have to conclude, then, that reciprocal influence between Greek 
and the Indic languages was limited. And this should not surprise us. 
Contacts, however, between the two cultures ~ and the memory of these 
contacts — were definitely on a much broader scale. The Greek pres- 
ence in ancient India (where there was no tradition of historical writing 
to parallel that of ancient Greece) is recorded even in the grammar 
manuals of ancient India. The grammarian Pataijali offers two sen- 
tences as examples of the use of the imperfect tense to describe an 
action in the past directly witnessed by the speaker: arunad Yavanah 
Saketam “the Greeks were besieging Saketa”; arunad Yavano 
Madhyamikam “the Greeks were besieging Madhyamika” (ibid., 82). 

Once again, it was the conquests of Alexander (Dhu l-qarnayn, the 
“Two-horned one” of Arab tradition) that created the necessary condi- 
tions for regular contact between Greeks and (pre-Islamic) Arabs. 


Chapter v.17 notes the founding under Alexander of the small city of 


[carus on the island of Faylaka, off the coast of what is now Kuwait, and 
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refers us to Arrian’s description of the first known clash between the 
successors of Alexander and the Arabs (the Nabataean Arabs from 
Petra, in what is now Jordan), which occurred in 312 BC. 

Linguistic evidence of this contact is extremely meager, owing (a) to 
the lack of evidence from areas (e.g., Palmyra in Syria and Petra in 
Jordan) where there was extensive contact between Greeks and Arabs, 
(6) to the fact that the Hellenized Arabs wrote in an Atticizing language 
which did not betray their Arab origins, and (c) to the fact that there is 
virtually no Arabic literature from the whole thousand years from 
Alexander to Mohammed. 

It is extremely hard to identify Greek borrowings from pre-Islamic 
Arabic. In most instances what we see are probably borrowings from 
other Semitic languages, with which the Greeks had earlier contact: 
for example, the word xaundos “camel” is probably derived from 
Phoenician rather than from Arabic. 

The same would appear to be true of most of the words in pre- 
Islamic Arabic borrowed from Greek. Again we are looking at instances 
of direct or indirect borrowing through other languages which encoun- 
tered Greek within the cultural melting-pot of the Hellenistic world. 
Thus the words dirham (Gk. doayuj, “drachma”), ingil (Gk. 
evayyédov “gospel”), istar (Gk. otatig “stater”) enter Arabic via 
(Middle) Persian, Syriac and Ethiopic. Scrutiny of the Koran reveals 
seventeen words of Greek provenance, only two of which appear to be 
direct loans from Greek: iblis (Gk. uPodos “devil”), and fulk (Gk. 
Epodntov “towed small boat”). 

If the early contacts between the Greeks and the pre-Islamic Arabs 
are a product of the linguistic and cultural mosaic of the Hellenistic 
period, in which the dominant role was played by the Greek language 
with its various connotations of power and status, this same mosaic, 
with all its varied components, endures into the early Islamic period of 
the sixth and seventh centuries ap. A substantial number of papyri 
found at Nessana, a city on the present border between Egypt and 
Israel, offer us an insight into such various facets of daily life as ques- 
tions of taxations, etc. The languages they use are Greek, Syriac, Latin, 
and Arabic. Similar, but earlier (sixth century a), papyrus documents 
were found recently during the excavation of a Byzantine church at 
Petra in Jordan (Cameron 1997, 8). 

The seventh century ap was the age of the great Arab - now Islamic - 
conquests, in which the Arabs occupied strategically vital regions of the 
former Hellenistic world (Syria, Egypt). Until 750 ap the Umayyad 
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dynasty ruled this new empire from Damascus; subsequently power 
passed to Baghdad, and into the hands of the Abbasid caliphs. The use 
of the Greek language was now in decline, but the Greek tradition 
found its way into the world of Islam through a new channel, the trans- 
lation of ancient Greek literature. 

*Ilm, the Islamic concept of knowledge, was both a driving force 
behind - and a vindication of - the activity of translation, which enjoyed 
the support of the Abbasid dynasty of Baghdad and reached its apogee 
in the ninth century ap. The texts translated were selected mainly from 
the curriculum of the schools of the Hellenistic world, while the trans- 
lators belonged to the “minorities” of the Arab empire. The leading 
role was played by the Syrian Christians, and by the Syriac language, 
which was very frequently the intermediate stage through which the 
Greek texts passed before final translation into Arabic (see v.14, V1.7). 
But with the passage of time the activity of translation freed itself from 
the mediation of Syriac - an emancipation associated with the name of 
the celebrated translator Hunain b. Ishaq (AD 808-73). 

The importance of the Arabic translations of ancient literature is 
well known. Indeed, there are certain ancient works which are known 
to us only through such translations (Badawi 1987, 133 ff.). Worth citing 
at this point are some of the comments of the Arab “Hellenists” 
on Greek language and civilization: “The language of the Greeks 
(Yananiyun) is known as Greek (ighriqiyah). It is one of the most 
important and richest languages in the world . . . their wise men are 
known as philosophers (falasifah)” (Sa‘id al Andalusi, cited by 
Rosenthal 1994, 39; cf. Badawi 1987, 23). The sciences cultivated by the 
ancient Greeks are referred to in the translations by their Greek names: 
arithmatigi “arithmetic,” jamatriya “geometry,” asturniimiya “astron- 
omy,” misigi “music” (see Rosenthal 1994, 56-7). 

Aristotle, described as the “first among teachers” (al-mu‘allim al- 
awwal, Badawi 1987, 80) — appeared, according to legend, to al 
Ma’mian, Caliph of Baghdad (ap 813-33), in a dream and ordered him 
to dispatch his men to find the philosopher’s manuscripts (Badawi 
1987, 16,78; Rosenthal 1994, 48). And this was the legendary beginning 
of the contact - through translation — between the Islamic Arab world 
and Greek antiquity; a contact effected through the medium of another 
vital element in the mosaic of Hellenizing Late Antiquity — the Syriac 
(see V.14, VI.7). 

There can be no doubt, then, that the great historical “moment” of 
the Greek language was the Hellenistic period. [t was at this period that 
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Greek, now the “common tongue” (Koine), encountered, from its dom- 
inant position, a whole series of other languages and cultures. The 
result of this encounter was the creation of a broader cultural “Koine.” 
Let us turn once again to Momigliano (1975, 7), who describes this new 


era with his usual sensitivity and clarity of vision: 


Hellenistic civilization remained Greek in language, customs and above all in 
self-consciousness . . . But in the third and second centuries BC trends of 
thought emerged which reduced the distance between Greeks and non- 
Greeks. Non-Greeks exploited to an unprecedented extent the opportunity of 
telling the Greeks in the Greek language something about their own history 
and religious traditions. That meant that Jews, Romans, Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, Babylonians and even the Indians (Asoka’s edicts) entered 
Greek literature with contributions of their own . . . More foreign gods were 
admitted into the Greek pantheon than at any time since prehistory. In their 
turn the barbarians not only accepted Greek gods, but assimilated many of 
their own gods to Greek gods. It was an unsystematic syncretism . . . The 
notion of a barbaric wisdom gained consistency and acceptance among those 
who considered themselves as Greeks. 


1 Greek and Semitic languages: 
Early contacts 


E. MASSON 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


Language, the most direct and spontaneous means of expression, IS a 
reliable mirror image of those who speak it. Through words it describes 
their world, both literally and metaphorically, but it also provides a 
glimpse of the workings of their minds. Many of the words in each lan- 
guage will have their counterparts in some or all other languages, but 
there will also be terms which are unique features of one language or 
another. It is these words which have been created with the precise 
purpose of conveying the special character of a place of settlement and 
whatever is derived from it, the activities peculiar to a people, or the 
concepts associated with their spiritual world which determine the 
originality ofa language. Their evolution, and especially their transmis- 
sion, attest to the movements, activities, and range of influence of those 
who employ a particular language. 

The borrowing or borrowings of these special terms, insofar as we 
are ina position to follow the processes through which they occur, offer 
us a source of information of great value in studying the past ofa people. 
For example, the non-Greek words in the Linear B texts (see 11 .15) shed 
light upon the contacts and exchanges between the first Greeks to arrive 
in the Mediterranean and their immediate or more distant neighbors. 
Alongside the common nouns associated with the new site and mode 
of settlement, which will have been borrowed from the local popula- 
tions (see 11.8, 11.9), nouns such as ¢-ra-wa/éhaica “olive tree.” ku-pa- 
ri-so/xumdgvooos “cypress” as well as those common to all the regions 
around the Mediterranean (re-wo/héwv “lion”), these settlers belonging 
to the first Indo-European wave of migration would also have adopted 
words from the Semitic East. The infrequent examples attested so far 
on Mycenaean tablets indicate that these loans belong mainly to the 
field of commercial exchange. Such trade must have been primarily 
with the two neighboring cities, Tyre and Sidon, whose Greek forms, 
Tvoos and Swiav, suggest a date before the fourteenth century BC, as 
has been argued convincingly by Haim B. Rosén (1976, 8-9). His 
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argument is based on the phonetic evidence of the initial consonants, 
T and &, which in the Greek forms show a much earlier state of the lan- 
guage, since the two place names have the same initial consonant, s, in 
Phoenician and in Biblical Hebrew. This same small group of words 
also includes two names of spices attested at Mycenae: ku-mi-no-(a) 
/xijuvov “cumin” and sa-sa-ma/oijoapov “sesame.” The sources 
from which they are derived are the Semitic names of the two plants, 
kaminu in Akkadian, kmn in Ugaritic or kamon in Hebrew and 
Samassammu in Akkadian, ssmn in Ugaritic and Phoenician and the 
form Sums6n in Mishnaic Hebrew. In addition to these plant names, we 
have also had the good fortune to discover two more significant terms 
for a precious material and a fabric. The first of these is the word for 
“gold,” ku-ru-so/yqvodc, which corresponds to the Semitic words 
hurasu (Akkadian), hrs (Ugaritic, pronounced, if we add the vowels, 
hurasu), hrs (Phoenician) and harus in poetic Hebrew. This very early 
borrowing, as well as the compound ku-ru-so-wo-ko/yovooveyos, 
clearly indicate the importance of the gold trade from the East. For the 
Phoenician traders in particular, commerce in gold lay at the heart of 
their thriving economy. It must have been along the same trade routes 
that there came into Greek another noun which was to enjoy its own 
long history and whose meaning was to evolve in accordance with the 
changing times and fashions. This is the word hi-to/yutv, which cor- 
responds to the Semitic words kitii/kitinnu (Akkadian), kén (Ugaritic 
and Phoenician) and kutonet (Hebrew), and which means “linen,” as 
wellas “an object or garment made oflinen.” The modifier ri-no re-po-to 
/Mivov Kentov “fine linen,” which precedes the term hi-to on a tablet 
from Cnossus, clearly expresses the idea of a garment made of fine 
linen, an assumption also confirmed by the derivative e-pi-hi-to-ni-ja 
/émyctwvia “garment worn over the chiton.” Although not decisive, this 
evidence at least shows that the word ywta@v was undoubtedly a loan 
from Phoenician meaning “linen tunic.” In Homer, the term, which 
henceforth appears with great frequency, is used to denote the short 
and comfortable undergarment worn by men, in contrast to the xé1.0v 
“veil” worn by women. Subsequently a distinction was made between 
the short chiton and that descending to the feet and worn by older men. 
In a poem by Sappho the word is used for the first time to denote a 
garment worn by women. 

Although rare, there are enough of these words to determine clearly 
the nature of the loans we can expect to find in texts in the alphabetic 
script. The latter, far more numerous and complex, reveal the use of a 
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whole series of Semitic words for plants, metals, fabrics and clothes, 
vessels, and even a number of technical and commercial terms. Here we 
shall focus exclusively on those Greek words whose Semitic origin can 
be demonstrated conclusively, and whose meaning can shed the most 
light on the earliest Greek—Semitic contacts. 

The list of words denoting plants from which spices, perfumes, and 
unguents were extracted grows significantly longer. Besides the cumin 
and sesame found in Mycenaean Greek, there are other plant names 
which were borrowed into Greek from Semitic, or at least via a Semitic 
dialect. Thus two varieties of the cinnamon tree, xacoia and 
xivvampov, which appear for the first time in Sappho and Herodotus, 
can be linked to the Hebrew qasv’a (in fact an adjective with a passive 
meaning, formed from a root qs’ “to peel, strip,” hence the peeled bark 
of the cinnamon tree) and qinnamon, mentioned as early as Herodotus 
(3-111): ad Powixov wabdvtes xivvapwmpov xargopev “. . . which the 
Phoenicians have taught us to call cinnamon.” The word %e6x0¢ 
“saffron,” attested as early as Homer, was borrowed into Greek through 
Semitic. Here are recognizable the Akkadian form kurkani and the 
Hebrew karkom. Among the substances used as incense there should 
be mentioned jww9oa “myrrh,” used to denote both the tree and the sub- 
stance extracted from it, the latter use being attested earlier. The Greek 
form, found as early as the time of Sappho, is derived from western 
Semitic, cf. e.g., Ugar. mr, Heb. mor and also mu-ur-ra in the Canaanite 
glosses from Tel-el-Amarna. The Greek word for henna (xbx@0¢) is 
borrowed from a Semitic term seen in Hebrew in the form hoper. 

The cultivation and weaving of linen were highly developed activ- 
ities all across the ancient Near East, the main centers being located in 
Upper Syria and Egypt. The different varieties of linen produced, each 
destined for a particular use and type of garment, were distinguished 


by means of special names. Available exclusively from the merchants of 


the East, these various types of linen were much sought after in Greece, 
whose dry soil made extensive domestic cultivation impracticable. 
Moreover, after the term yutav, already attested in Mycenaean, two 
similar terms are encountered, Biooos and owdav “type of very fine 
linen,” also used to denote objects (bands, veils, curtains) or garments 
made from this material. Both Greek forms can be traced back to 
Semitic origins: Bbooos is found in Akkadian as basu, in Ugaritic and 
in Phoenician as bs and in Hebrew as bis, while owSav is found, with 
the same meaning, in Akkadian as saddinu and in Hebrew as sadin. 


Both terms subsequently acquired other meanings, as was the case with 
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yey. Among the coarser fabrics two cases of borrowing will be cited: 
The first, oaxxos, which originally meant “coarse material from the 
wool of the goat,” was more widely used as the name for various kinds 
of sack or bag (a bag for provisions, the bag used by athletes, a bag 
through which wine was strained, etc.). Eventually it became a general 
term used to denote any kind of bag, but it first entered Greek as a more 
specific term corresponding to the Semitic forms of the same meaning, 
the Akkadian saqqu and the Hebrew saq. We are justified in positing a 
Phoenician form *sqq, which must have been the immediate source 
from which the word was taken into Greek. The second borrowing, 
zaoac, means basically a cloth used for covering a horse and comes 
from the Semitic word for a covering, ksy, kasi in Akkadian, ks¢ in 
Ugaritic or kasut in Hebrew. 

Names for vessels used in the movement of merchandise, and secon- 
darily as terms denoting measurement or capacity, were repeatedly 
adopted into Greek. The word xddo¢, for example, which originally 
meant “wine vessel in the shape of an amphora,” and which can be 
found as far back as archaic Cypriot inscriptions, comes from the 
Semitic kd “vessel, measure.” 

Borrowings are also evidence of Greek-Semitic commercial con- 
tacts. Among them we find two familiar units denoting measures of 
weight as well as coins, va and oiyhoc. These two words correspond 
to the terms manu (Akk.), mn (Ugar.) or maneh (Heb.), all derived from 
a root meaning “to count,” and seqlu (Akk.), sq! (Ugar.) and segel 
(Heb.), which can be traced back to the root igl “to weigh.” In Greece 


just as in the East the ma was used as a basic unit in weighing precious 


metals and thus came to be used for the coin-weight. The earliest 
recorded occurrence is in a sixth-century inscription from Ephesus, 
which includes a list of gifts made to the temple, their weight measured 
as so many muas of gold and silver. In contrast to the mna, the siglos 
never became part of the exclusively Greek system of weights and meas- 
ures, but it was used as a basic unit in the weighing of precious metals 
and also acquired two parallel uses, that of the “sacred siglos,” used 
solely by the temples, and the “common siglos” employed in commer- 
cial transactions. It is certainly no coincidence that one of the very infre- 
quent borrowings denoting an abstract concept is related to the 
language of commerce. The Semitic origin of the term deeaPov 
“deposit, pledge,” which appears for the first time in the fourth century 
BC,is beyond question: a technical term par excellence, it was already in 
use in the palaeo-Assyrian tablets of Cappadocia (twentieth-eighteenth 
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centuries) in the form erubatu “moveable pledge.” In Ugaritic the term 
‘ron has the same meaning, but there it also means “a guarantee of one’s 
attendance,” while the Hebrew @rabon can also denote a “financial 
surety.” 

We see that the Greek stock of vocabulary was augmented by very 
few Semitic words from the cultural sphere during the earlier periods. 
We can refer here to one important term, however, associated with 
writing, which must be linked to the Greek adoption of the Phoenician 
alphabet. The term in question is 5é.tos, which Greek borrowed in the 
sense “writing tablet,” meaning tablets of any form or material. 
Although first encountered in Herodotus, where it has already 
assumed a diminutive form, deAtiov, in the phrase dedtiov diatuzxov, 
meaning “two tablets joined by rings,” the word must have entered 
Greek much earlier. Its use in the Greek islands and especially in 
Cyprus, where it occurs on the famous bronze tablet from Idalium (ide 
ra(v) dadtov “and this tablet”), indicates that it followed a course par- 
allel to that of the alphabet. With the passing of time the meaning of the 
term dé.10¢ expanded to include other objects associated with writing, 
such as “letter,” “testament.” “table of announcements” and later, 
“book.” Thus in Corcyra we meet the phrase ‘Oynjoou déAros. The 
word corresponds to the Semitic form dle, which originally meant the 
flap or leaf of a door, and later came to denote a tablet. The Hebrew 
plural delet also means “columns of writing.” 

To conclude, we see that the oldest of these loanwords faithfully 
reflect the nature of the early contacts between the Greeks and the 
Semitic East, contacts which occurred for the most part in the practi- 
cal context of trade, the exchange of general merchandise and special 
products. The most priceless ofall such exotic wares which the Greeks 
took from the traders of the eastern Mediterranean was the alphabet 


itself. 
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2 Greek and Thracian 


A. PANAYOTOU 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


Thracian is one of the most poorly attested of the ancient Indo- 
European languages of Europe (see 11.1, 11.2), chiefly because very few 
texts have been written in it and even these have not thus far been deci- 
phered. This situation, and the fact that ancient Greek sources describe 
‘Thrace asa vast area, without usually stating to which period they refer, 
make it impossible to assume that a single Thracian language without 
regional variants existed in this area during the entire second and first 
millennia Bc. 

It is difficult to separate the study of the ancient Thracians and their 
linguistic remains from the historical and political conditions of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries ap. In many cases gaps and prob- 
lems in research were glossed over with “historical” studies, some 
written by genuine academics, others not, which were all associated to 
a greater or lesser extent with the territorial claims of newly emerged 
States to the various parts of the crumbling Ottoman empire. Within the 
prevailing atmosphere and nationalist frenzy of the Europe of that time, 
such claims were largely based on the search for “historical roots and 
rights.” For this reason much of the literature produced on Thracian 
questions, right up to the present day, should be treated with consider- 
able caution. 


1 Introduction 


1.1 Geographical boundaries 


These factors must also be borne in mind when we come to the 
question of the geographical extent of the Thracian world. Over- 
simplifications, found mainly in works of propaganda presented as aca- 
demic publications, are the most conspicuous example of the problems 
faced. Like the neighboring Greek world, Thrace underwent numerous 
expansions and contractions at different historical periods, but there 
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are no serious grounds for assuming that the Thracian world extended 
over the entire Balkan peninsula, a large part of eastern and central 
Europe, and part of Asia Minor, as asserted by certain scholars (cf. 
Katicié 1976, 128-36). Given the even scantier evidence at our disposal 
concerning the alleged presence of Thracian tribes north of the 
Danube, evidence which often relates to settlements at different 
periods, one can do no more than speculate on the linguistic situation 
in that region (see the discussion in Brixhe and Panayotou 1994, 184-5 
§ 1.2.2; summary of relevant theories by Sergent 1995, 98-9 § 68). 
Whatever the situation may have been, from at least the seventh 
century BC on, the Thracian territory was being encircled by an ever- 
narrowing ring of Greek colonies along the shores of the Black Sea and 
the northern Aegean, and the Thracians would be even more tightly 
squeezed as the Macedonians gradually expanded towards the east and 
north-east. 

The information in our sources also implies that besides these 
regions on the mainland Thracian tribes also inhabited the islands of 
the northern Aegean: Thasos, Lemnos, and Samothrace. In fact, the 
non-Greek texts found on these islands have been attributed to the 
Thracians, although this too is no more than a working hypothesis 
since these texts have not yet been deciphered (see also 11.8, 11.9). 

According to the ancient sources ‘Thracian tribes had passed into 
north-western Asia Minor and gradually settled there, mainly in the 
Propontis, in Mysia and in Bithynia. The sources are corroborated by 
Greek and, to a lesser extent, Latin inscriptions found in the region, 
which contain a number of Thracian names. It may be that the active 
role of the Thracians as allies of the Trojans in the Homeric epics 
reflects, in part, the situation at the time of Homer, i.e., the presence of 
substantial Thracian populations in Asia. 


1.2 Contacts with the Greek world 


The references in certain ancient sources to the extensive territories 
occupied by the Thracians at some indeterminate point in the past, 
combined with a willingness to exploit the contemporary theory that 
the world of the Homeric epics is, in essence, a reflection of the 
Mycenaean period, have prompted claims that a number of the per- 
sonal names in the Linear B tablets (see 11.15) are Thracian (such 
claims have even been made for names found in the texts of the still 
undeciphered Linear A! see 11.10). In the case of the Linear B texts the 
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allegedly Thracian personal names either do not appear to be Greek 
because of the ambiguity of the syllabograms, or are identified by schol- 
ars with names of Thracians in Homer. Research of this kind usually 
lacks any scientific foundation: every name in the Mycenaean texts 
which is perhaps non-Greek does not have to be Thracian. 

During the first millennium Bc the Thracians came into contact with 
Greeks belonging to various dialect groups because of the numerous 
Greek colonies being established in Thrace and originating from 
different parts of the Greek world: for example, Parians (and therefore 
speakers of an Ionic dialect) founded a colony on Thasos, while 
Corinthians (speakers of a Doric dialect), Euboeans, and Cycladic 
islanders (speakers of various varieties of Ionic) founded a host of colo- 
nies in the Chalcidice (see recently Pelekidis 1994, 98-106). From the 
sixth century on the Athenian presence (and consequently linguistic 
influence) was felt ever more strongly in the region (ibid., 106-8), and 
this process was evidently intensified by the First Athenian (Delian) 
League of the fifth century BC, whose linguistic impact is quite appar- 
ent, at least in the written texts of these colonies (Panayotou 1990, 225). 
The Athenian influence was not confined to the colonies: the powerful 
Thracian kingdom of the Odrysae, along with other royal houses, found 
itself the object of Athenian policy, a policy sometimes furthered by 
intermarriage. The myths known, for example, to Thucydides and 
Xenophon concerning relationships between Greece and Thrace 
dating back to the distant past were evidently created to serve this policy. 

The subjugation of the Thracians by the Macedonians brought the 
period of Athenian influence to an end. From roughly the middle of the 
fourth century Bc the Macedonian kingdom under Philip I and his 
successors was to extend almost unchecked into the interior of Thrace 
and play a decisive role in the definitive Hellenization of the Thracians. 
‘The founding, as early as the reign of Philip, of new cities, or the con- 
solidation and reorganization of existing cities (many of which were 
destined to play a significant role, e.g., Crenides/Philippi, 
Philippopolis), was a crucial factor in the dissemination of the Greek 
language, as can be seen from the Greek inscriptions of the region, now 
becoming numerous. Whatever may have been true in the case of the 
spoken language, from the third century Bc on, the written language 
was predominantly Greek. The Roman colonies south of the Danube, 
perhaps with the exception of Scythia Minor and Lower Mysia, which 
showed more lasting traces of Latinization, were no more than language 
enclaves and as such were unable to Latinize the surrounding regions. 
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2 Sources 


2.1 Ancient writers 


No texts in Thracian have survived, literary or otherwise. The Greek or 
Latin sources (the former far more numerous) supply us with a number 
of fairly general and vague references to the language of the Thracians 
(the sources are summarized by Katici¢ 1976, 137 ff.) as well as isolated 
items of information chiefly concerning vocabulary or personal names, 
although the latter have more than a few peculiarities when compared 
with other linguistic material from the same period. Inscriptions in 


Greek, and later in Latin, yield a large number of: 


* Place names in -Sava/-safa or -deBa (Zrovovdepa, Lovxdava), 
more frequent north of the Danube, and in -Boue “city,” “walls,” 
-Sifa/-dGoc, -mcLoa|-MAQOV/-TAOOS (TloAtuppouc, DyAvupou, 
Ktotidifoc, Tveodita, Zxaqutaoa, XeodSovnuga), more frequent 
south of the Danube (see Brixhe and Panayotou 1994, 194: Sergent 
1995, 98 § 68): a limited number of such place names have survived 
in modern Bulgaria and Romania, e.g, modern Plovdiv in 
Bulgaria < Thracian hybrid Pulpudeva < Gk. Pduxnonohts. 

¢ Personal names, e.g., AvAouCevns, B(e)Wuc, Acoomovetc, Aovkys, 
LevOys, Tyons, Toxos/Toxns, and divine names, e.g., Bevdic, 
ZupSonvos/Zvpedoyvos/ZouCdonvos/ZvpruCoot yvos, 
Kethadduyvoc/Ketiadewnvoc/ Keircud_envos /Ketrardeounvos/Kerad 
envoc, and other variants of the cult epithet of Asclepius. Scarcely 
any Thracian personal names are preserved in Byzantine onomas- 


tics. 


Of the eighty to ninety glosses which at the time of pan-Thracian 
euphoria were claimed to be Thracian, only a third at most are certainly 
Thracian and can provide evidence, however fragmentary, of the 
Thracian language. The remainder consist largely of words from the 
languages of neighboring peoples. In the surviving Thracian vocabu- 
lary we encounter words for articles of clothing (Bacoagat “the apparel 
of the Bacchae in Thrace,” Gado “leather, skin, hide”), weapons 
(goupaua “type of sword,” oxaduny “knife, sword”), food (Baca “rye,” 
Bovtos “type of beer”), animal names (agyttos “mouse,” BodwOos 
“bison”) etc. The most reliable study of Thracian vocabulary 1s 


Velkova’s (1986). 
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2.2 Inscriptions 


For reasons associated with their history, culture, and ideology (e.g., 
system of administration, historical circumstances, incessant defensive 
and expansionist warfare) the Thracians, like almost all the Balkan 
peoples with the exception of the Greeks, made no use of writing. The 
very few cases in which writing was used must be attributed to an incip- 
ient Greek influence. Hence the use of the Greek alphabet. The dis- 
semination of the Thracian language naturally came to an end as the 
process of Hellenization advanced. 

A very small number of inscriptions (fewer than ten) in what might 
bea Thracian language have so far been identified. These texts, all very 
brief, have been the subject of much comment, but the gaps in our 
knowledge are so great that none of the readings proposed, some of 
them diametrically opposed in their interpretation, can be regarded as 
satisfactory. The absence of a sufficient number of long, continuous 
texts or of any bilingual texts, as well as the lack of any grammar or 
description of the language in the ancient sources, make it highly 
unlikely that we shall ever have a plausible interpretation of the inscrip- 
tions, which date from the sixth to the fourth centuries BC. (Review and 
bibliography: Brixhe and Panayotou 1994, 186-7; for other inscriptions 
which have been regarded as Thracian but are unrelated to this 
material, see ibid., 185-6, 188 note 37-) 

The inclusion in the corpus of Thracian inscriptions of the non- 
Greek texts from Samothrace dating from the archaic and classical 
periods (summary in Brixhe and Panayotou 1994, 187-8) is associated 
with the information provided by ancient sources that the island was 
inhabited by Thracians (see 1.1) and that certain formulaic phrases and 
words of their language had survived in later periods in vocabulary 
associated with the apparently pre-Greek cult of the Cabiri (Diodorus 
5-47-1-5.48.3). 


2.2.1 Alphabets As stated earlier, texts in Thracian first became 
known through a Greek alphabet (Attic or one of the eastern Ionic 
alphabets). There is thus at the outset a scholarly problem as to how 
faithfully the Thracian phonological system has been rendered by the 
Greek or Latin text of an ancient source. For example, how should we 
read the first word of the inscription HYSIH, on a ring stone of the 
second half of the fifth century Bc from Duvanlii (see Text [1])? Most of 
our observations on Thracian phonetics and phonology depend largely 
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on linguistic developments of various periods and the corresponding 
orthographical norms within Greek or Latin (see, for example, the dis- 
cussion in Brixhe and Panayotou 1994, 189-92, 196 § 3.4.2). 


3 Language 


The limited and fragmentary surviving remains of the Thracian lan- 
guage(s), themselves the product of many centuries of linguistic evolu- 
tion, have encouraged an excessively speculative treatment, usually 
confined to the realm of scholarly fantasy and, at best, leading only to 
the formulation of working hypotheses. Concerning the syntax of 
Thracian there is, as noted above, no material on which to base any rea- 
sonable hypothesis. Relatively speaking, morphology is a more ration- 
ally developed area, but here too a basic point needs to be clarified. In 
respect of the inflectional systems in the Greek or Latin inscriptions, 
the grammar of the names is that of Greek or Latin: i.e., a genitive 
Kowoc, for example (see Text [2]), does not necessarily mean that 
Thracian had genitives of this form, or masculine names of the type of 
the Greek third declension in -vs/-voc: the Thracian proper names 
have been adapted to the inflectional system of the language in which 
the inscription is written and are thus of no use to us as a guide to the 
grammar of Thracian. The Greek or Latin speaking writers of the texts 
adapt the names on the basis of certain phonetic similarities of greater 
or lesser degree to the Greek or Latin ending. On other occasions a 
Greek diminutive suffix may be added to a name of Thracian origin, 
without making the name seem any less foreign to contemporary speak- 
ers: name like BewWag (/G x 2.1, *219, perhaps from the region of 
Philippi) is evidence only for the cultural contact of the two languages: 
an old Thracian name has been adapted into Greek, which gives us the 
most significant element, the grammar. 

In conclusion, for future research on the Thracian language there is 
an urgent need to verify the readings of the data, which primarily come 
from inscriptions. The chronology of the data should be reexamined 
and they should certainly be studied in conjunction with the Greek (or 
Latin) orthographical practices of their respective periods. Thracian 
remained a language which was not cultivated in written form, and thus 
when the Thracians needed to communicate in writing, or when the 
Greeks were writing on subjects related to Thracian or to Thrace, the 
Greek language was used as the mediwm. It is therefore through this 
medium that we are compelled to seek the elements of Thracian. 
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Selected texts 


{1] Ring stone with inscription in [onic (?) alphabet. Duvanlii. Second half 
of fifth century Bc. See Brixhe and Panayotou 1994, 186-7, no. b with 
bibliography preceding. 


HYSIH...AEAE MEZHNAI 


[2] Hoard of 165 silver vessels. Rogozen. Late fifth or first half of fourth 
century BC, based on prosopography. Some of the vessels are inscribed, 
Attic are both the alphabet (post-Euclidean) and the grammar, although 
some of the personal names are Thracian. This shows the extent of 
Athenian influence and the prestige of the Attic dialect even at the court of 
the dynasty of the Odrysae. Mihailov 1987. 


Kortvos && “Agyioxns. 

KeooeBiérto && Eoyioxns. 

Of [king] Cotys, from Argiski. 

Of [king] Cersebleptes, from Ergiski. (Trans. C. Markham from 
Modern Greek) 


3 Greek and Illyrian 


CH. TZITZILIS 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


‘Parvowic “EMAnves fyotvta tobg tro te Maxedoviav xai Oogxny aro 
Q Y : 0 Og 


Xadvwv zai Oconowtay éxi xoraov “Lotoov. (Appian, /llyrica 1) 


The Greeks call those people Illyrians who occupy the region beyond 
Macedonia and Thrace, from Chaonia and Thesprotia to the river Danube. 


(Trans. H. White) 


We do not know the precise geographical limits of Illyria. It was the 
region north of Epirus and west of Macedonia, included the Adriatic 
coast, and extended as far as the Gulf of Fiume and Trieste, with the 
Danube as its northernmost limit. During the period of Roman domi- 
nation, the term Illyria had a purely administrative significance. Under 
Diocletian, the province of Illyricum covered almost the entire Balkan 
peninsula, apart from eastern Thrace. 

We know little about the Illyrians. Herodotus calls them barbarians. 
They were divided into numerous tribes, such as the Taulantians, the 
Abantes, the Albanians, and others. The ancient writers disagree about 
how many tribes there were and how many really were Illyrian. It was 
only in the fourth century BC that a large number of the Hlyrian tribes 
united and formed a state. A series of wars against the Romans began 
in 229 BC and ended with the [llyrians’ subjugation in 168 BC. 

The Greeks entered into, mainly commercial, relations with the 
Illyrians in the Adriatic quite early. The Corinthians and the 
Corcyreans established two important colonies there from the seventh 
and the sixth centuries BC, Epidamnus and Apollonia, and they jour- 
neyed as far north as the island of Pharos. Relations between the 


Illyrians and the Macedonians were notably hostile. 


1 Language 


We can say little with certainty about the Illyrian language, but that it 
was an Indo-European language is not in doubt. It has not yet been 
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determined whether Messapic, which was spoken in Italy, was a dialect 
of Illyrian ora language in its own right. Venetic was once thought to have 
been a dialect of Illyrian, but it is now regarded as a separate language. 

The main problem relating to Illyrian phonology is whether 
Illyrian is a centum or a satam language. The problem (which was 
early associated with the debate about the provenance of Albanian, 
which is a satom language) arises out of the fact that the Indo- 
European palatal consonants develop into sibilants in some words: cf. 
IE *agher- “lake” > Osertates “name of an Illyrian tribe,” a develop- 
ment which is seen in the satam languages, cf. Slav. ozero “lake”; but 
in others they become velars: cf. Indo-European *uesu- “good” (cf. 
Anc. Gk. ug <*h (e)su-) + *fleu- uhéog “glory” > Ves-cleves, a devel- 
opment which characterizes the centum languages. Those who regard 
Illyrian as a satam language attribute the presence of centum clements 
to substratal influences or to the evolution of palatals into velars in 
specific environments. 

As in other Old Balkan languages, the Indo-European voiced aspi- 
rates developed into voiced stops (cf. IE *grabhos > *prabus “beech” > 
yeaBtov “firebrand or torch”), whereas in Greek they developed into 
voiceless aspirates. 

In the initial and intervocalic position there is a frequent switch 
between voiced and voiceless stops: cf. Mededv/Metedv, Teuda/Teuta, 
etc. This switching is also observed in Illyrian names in Greek inscrip- 
tions: cf. "Exixatoc/’Exixados, Tgevedtoc/Toeveddos. 


1.1 Vocabulary 


Only three glosses (ancient lexicographical scholia) are transmitted to 
us as Illyrian from antiquity: the word sabaia, which was a kind of beer 
drunk by the Illyrians; Aevadar oi oditot 27 TAAvoudv, which is found 
in Hesychius and usually corrected to AevadSav oi odtugot bx DAvoudy 
“Deuadai: the satyrs as called by the Illyrians” and, finally, the word 
Owoc, which meant “mist, haze” to the Illyrians and “cloud” to the 
Oecnotrians. This word has been subjected to repeated investigation, 
because it corresponds to the Albanian re (formerly ren) “cloud.” 
However, some specialists (Kronasser 1962, g) believe that the scholi- 
asts designated éwvéc as Illyrian in an effort to interpret the Homeric 
line eioato 8’ dc Ste Otvov év HeQoeidéi AdvtH (Odyssey 5.281, “and it 
[the land of Phaecians] resembled a 6vvdc ‘mist’ in the dark sea”). It 
should be noted that modern Greek dialects have the word oiva “frost, 
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fine rain”; and the word 6ig “channel” appears in Ancient Greek, as do 
the compounds xahagives: dyetoi and Owovyos “underground 
channel”; the latter survives in modern Greek dialects as Q’vowyxoc, 
ag’vouxos, etc.,and as Bowowa, the name of a spring on Kalymnos. The 
Greek words are probably from the same root as the Albanian re and 
the Illyrian éwo6c. 


1.2 Epigraphical material 


The fate of an inscription which scholars originally believed to be 
Illyrian clearly illustrates the difficulties and the dangers inherent in 
the analysis of languages with such meager remnants as Illyrian. A 
ring found in northern Albania is engraved with the three-line text 
ANA OHOH ICEP. The interpretation of the inscription was largely 
based on what is known about Messapic (which, as we have said, was 
regarded as a dialect of Illyrian) and, initially at least, seemed quite 
convincing. The word ana is found in Messapic inscriptions before 
the names of deities (cf. ana aprodita). The second word was thought 
to be the name of a goddess and the inscription a dedication. The 
word CEP was linked with the Indo-European *iseros (= iegdc “holy, 
sacred”), a correlation that was further supported by the presence in 
a Messapic inscription of the verb form isareti “consecrates (?).” 
However, the Bulgarian archaeologist L. Ognenova (1959) proved that 
the inscription was in fact Byzantine and read, from bottom to top: 
x(Leve Bory (instead of BorOe) “Avva “Lord, help Anna.” 


1.3 Personal names 


It is a well-known fact that the basic problem, when making an etymo- 
logical analysis of personal names that are not derived from known 
common nouns, is ignorance of their original meaning. In the case of 
Illyrian, the problems are much greater (sometimes insuperable) 
because, as we have seen, we know so very little about its morphology 
and phonology. In two cases, the semantic gap appears to be filled by 
the juxtaposition of two synonymous names, one Illyrian and one 
Latin. 

One of these cases is an inscription in Pannonia, in which we find 
the name P. Domatius P. f. Tergitio negotiator. On the basis of the Latin 
negotiator “merchant,” Tergitio was interpreted as “merchant” and 
connected with the Albanian freg “market.” With the support of this 
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etymology, the place name Tergeste “Trieste” was interpreted as 
“market-place” (Mayer 1959, 114). But even in these cases, which seem 
to rest on persuasive etymological analyses, reservations remain. 

There are very few Illyrian names for which a generally accepted ety- 
mology has been proposed. One is Vescleves, the etymology of which 
has been traced to the IE *uesu “good” and *kleuos “glory,” and which 
corresponds to the Gk. Ev-xie75. 

More recent research has shown that the Illyrian system of personal 
names was not uniform, but was divided into three zones: a south- 
eastern zone, which we may term Illyrian proper, a central zone, and a 
northern zone. It remains unknown whether the differences in personal 
names were due to the existence of three different languages (Katici¢ 
1964). 

Quite anumber of the names that are characteristic of the Illyrian zone 
are found in Greek inscriptions, chiefly at Epidamnus, Apollonia, 
Buthrotum, and Delphi. We have to maintain some reservations about 
the “Illyrianness” of some of these names, because it is based not on ety- 
mological analysis, but on the fact that they are attested epigraphically in 
areas that were inhabited by Illyrians or were in close contact with them. 

The nominal model (name + patronymic) takes the following forms 
in the inscriptions: 


¢ Both are Illyrian: Exixadoc Begodvtov. 

¢ The name is Greek and the patronymic Illyrian: "Ayadiov Extxadov. 

¢ The name is Illyrian and the patronymic Greek: [cra 
Haouevioxov (Rendi¢-Mioéevicé 1993, 121). 


1.4 Place names 


The problems associated with an analysis of Illyrian place names are 
similar to those outlined above in connection with personal names. We 
do not know their original meaning and in many cases we are not sure 
that they really are Illyrian words. In some cases, it seems that the 
semantic gap can be filled with the help of a later name for the same 
locality, which is a translation of the older name. For instance, a stop- 
ping-place north of Epidaurum was named Asamum. In the Middle 
Ages, the same area was called Lapida, which comes from the Latin 
lapis, -idis “stone.” If we accept that Lapida is a translation of the older 
name, then we can etymologically connect Asamum with the Ancient 
Indic asman “stone” (Jokl 1926, 39). 
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Just how careful we have to be when etymologizing the toponymical 
material of languages like Illyrian is also apparent from the case of 
Delmion (Aéuov), which was the old capital of Dalmatia. This place 
name, like the etymologically related Dalmatia, was connected with the 
Albanian dele, delme “sheep.” Those who supported this etymology 
based it mainly on a passage in Strabo (7.5.5), in which Agdutov is 
described, they asserted, as a “pasturage for sheep” (ediov un.oportoy). 
However, if we look more closely at the passage in Strabo, we see that he 
in fact says that Aé\uwov was a large town: wxgay d° Exoinoe Naowmas xa 
10 meSiov UNAOPOTOV Sie TH ThEovEsicay THV avOodnwv “but because of 
the greed of the people Nasica reduced it to a small city and made the 
plain a mere sheep-pasture,” 1.e., he destroyed it. (The phrase 
wdoPortov ztoelv means “to devastate”: Katicié 1976, 173-) 


2 Illyrian influence on Greek 


Some linguists have upheld the theory that the Hylleis, one of the three 
Dorian tribes, were of Illyrian origin. It is impossible here to look at all 
the words that have ever been attributed to the Hylleis and interpreted 
as Illyrian, so let us focus on just two illustrative examples. It should be 
noted that the basic criterion for defining a word as Illyrian is the devel- 
opment of the Indo-European voiced aspirates [bé d® g"] to voiced 
stops [b d g], whereas in Greek they became voiceless aspirates [p" t" 
k"] (see 11.4). Thus, according to this theory, the Laconian Beovopeda 
xhjowowpe0a comes from the same root as the Greek @eovy “dowry” 
and may be traced back to the Indo-European root *bker- “to bring,” 
with the voiced aspirate [b"] having developed into a voiced stop [b] 
<>. It is much more convincing from a semantic point of view to 
connect it with peov- < uéos, weigopan “share, be allotted” with the 
development [m] > [b] «> B, which is sporadically observed in Greek 
words. In addition, the presence of the voiced [d] <d> instead of the 
voiceless aspirate [t'] <0?> in the word aiSmoon tig addijs TH TELxice 
(“the walls of the courtyard”), which corresponds to the Greek 
aidovoc, has been regarded as sufficient justification for describing the 
word as Illyrian (Blumenthal 1930, 5). 

For the same reason certain Epirotan words have been regarded as 
Illyrian, such as 6a5a “sea,” as also the Elean Bod adehpot, which may 
be traced back to the IE *bhrater “brother.” 

By and large, efforts to attribute certain ancient Greek words to 


Illyrian are based on arbitrary hypotheses. Thus some linguists believe 
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Miletus 9 
Patmos @ ~ ig 


Leros% 
Calymnos? Deg 
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the word Baws “variegated, pied,” which corresponds to the Greek 
adios “white or partially white,” to be of Illyrian provenance, owing to 
the presence of the voiced stop [b] <B> in the place of the Greek [p"] 
<@>. But for precisely the same reason, others interpret it as Thracian 
(see v.2) and others again as “Pelasgian” (see 11.8, 11.9), because this 
development is one of the main characteristics of both these languages. 
Other words that have been attributed to Illyrian with no convincing 
supporting arguments include xadbBn, octugoc, and TiTVEOS. 

Only for the words yeaProv and xeaPatoc can we accept an Illyrian 
provenance. The first means “firebrand, torch” and it is accepted that 
it derives from the Illyrian *grabus “beech.” The existence of this 
Illyrian word seems to be confirmed by the epithet Grabovius, which 
was applied to Zeus and Ares. Grabovius corresponds to the Greek 
gnyovatos, cf Zevs Pnywvaios (pnyos “beech”). The Latin grabatus 
and the Greek xgéPatog also appear to be derivatives of the Illyrian 
*grabus. It is difficult to say for certain whether the modern Greek 
dialectal yaBgoc “hop-hornbeam” derives from yoapBuov or from the 
etymologically related Slavonic graba. 
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Map 11 (opposite) Asia 
Minor: Phrygia, Lydia, Caria, 
Lycia 


4 Greek and Phrygian 


CH. TZITZILIS 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


Oi de bodyec, os Maxedoves he youot, ExadEovto Boiyes Yoovov dbo00v Evownntor 
zovtes obvoixor Hoav Maxedoot, petaBavtes dé és Thy Aoiny Gua TH YOQY xaL 


1 odvopa petéBarov [é¢ Povyas]. Herodotus 7.73 


By what the Macedonians say, these Phrygians were called Briges as long as 
they dwelt in Europe, where they were neighbours of the Macedonians; but 
when they changed their home to Asia they changed their name also and were 
called Phrygians. (Trans. A. D. Godley) 


The Phrygians, who were neighbors of the Macedonians, probably 
arrived in Asia Minor before 1000 BC. Mainly traders and farmers, they 
were a peaceful people, fond of the fine arts and famed for their textiles. 
The word tazys “carpet,” which has passed into other European lan- 
guages, was almost certainly of Phrygian origin. The Phrygian capital, 
which enjoyed great prosperity in the eighth and seventh centuries BC, 
was Gordium, and the Phrygians’ best-known king was Midas. During 
his reign, the Cimmerians conquered the Phrygians and overthrew the 
Phrygian state. After this the Greeks’ cultural and commercial contacts 
with the Phrygians were considerably reduced. When Alexander con- 
quered Phrygia, the country entered the sphere of Greek cultural 
influence for good and started to be gradually Hellenized. Later the 
region became part of the Roman empire. 

At the center of the Phrygian pantheon was the goddess Cybele, 
who, after the seventh century BC, started to overlap in Greece with 
Rhea, the mother of the gods. The Phrygians adopted Christianity at 
quite an early date. In the period when the Neophrygian inscriptions 


were written, most of the population was almost certainly Christian. 


1 The Phrygian language 


The study of the Phrygian language, which ceased to be spoken in the 
fourth to fifth centuries AD, is based on the analysis of the epigraphical 
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material, personal names, place names, and words which the ancient 
writers mention as Phrygian. The Phrygian inscriptions date to two 
different periods, one earlier, from the eighth to the fourth centuries BC, 
and one later, from the second to third centuries AD. 

The Old Phrygian inscriptions (see Text [1]), which number more 
than two hundred, are written in an alphabet based on an archaic Greek 
alphabet (Brixhe and Lejeune 1954, ix). 

The Neophrygian inscriptions, numbering just over a hundred, are 
written in the Greek alphabet of the imperial period (see Text [z]). 
Most of them are epitaphs, with a text in Greek and in Phrygian. The 
Phrygian text is usually stereotypical in content, being a kind of curse 
on anyone who damages the grave (Haas 1966, 65). 


1.1 Glosses 


Although there is some disagreement about the precise number of 
Phrygian glosses, a rough estimate puts them at about thirty. Most of 
them are preserved by the fifth-century lexicographer Hesychius (cf. 
dcdoc: . . . Und Poevydv hixog: Cena hayava. Povyes xipeQog vous. 
bovyes “... daos: wolf in Phrygian; zelkia: vegetables. Phrygians; 
kimeros: mind, Phrygians”). 

The suggested etymological analyses of Phrygian words frequently 
differ. Many of them are mere hypotheses having no particular value for 
the historical phonology and morphology of Phrygian. 


1.2 Phonetics and phonology 
Basic features of the historical phonology of Phrygian: 
VOWELS 


* The Indo-European (see 11.1) @ developed into a: cf. LE *mater > 
Phryg. parag. 

© The Indo-European 6 changed into wu: cf TE *dhomos > Sovmos. 

© The o before final -n changed into u: cf. Phryg. xaxovy = xaxov. 

* Specialists disagree about whether there was any phonological dis- 
tinction between long and short vowels in Phrygian. 

¢ The Indo-European syllabic liquids and nasals r, /, m, 2 partially 


developed into ar, al, am, an: cf. LE kh nomn > *enomg > OVOWCY. 
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CONSONANTS 


* The voiced aspirates lost their aspiration and, as in other Old Balkan 
languages, developed into the corresponding voiced stops: cf. IE 
*dhomos > Phryg. dovptoc/Gk. Bwyds “heap.” 

* Specialists disagree about whether Phrygian underwent a conso- 
nantal sound shift, that is whether the Indo-European voiced aspi- 
rates became voiced stops, [d*] > [d]; the voiced stops became 
voiceless, [d] > [t]; and the voiceless stops became spirants, [t] > 
[t’]. 

* There is also some disagreement about whether Phrygian was a 
centum or a satam language, i.e., whether it turned the Indo- 
European palatals into velars or sibilants. 


2 Features common to Greek and Phrygian 


Plato already observes in Cratylus (410a) that the Phrygians_pro- 
nounced many words (such as ndQ “fire,” b5wo “water,” xbvac “dogs,” 
etc.) in the same way as the Greeks, opixodv ti magaxhivovtes “with 
minor variations.” 

The similarities between the two languages in morphology and 
vocabulary were due to their shared Indo-European heritage or to 
shared innovations (Neumann 1988, 6, 10). The features that belong in 
the first category, i.e., those due to a shared Indo-European heritage, 
include: 


¢ the Indo-European. relative pronoun *ios, which is found in 
Phrygian in the form wc and in Greek as 6s (in Mycenaean [see 
111.2], the initial */ was still preserved, as it was in Phrygian): 

* the proclitic e-, which appears in Greek in words like éxeivoc and 
&xéc and in Phrygian in the demonstrative pronoun ¢-oat-t; 

* the augment *e-, which is of the same provenance as the above men- 
tioned pronoun: cf. Gk. EOnxe/Phryg. edaec; 

* the similar way of forming the passive perfect participle (reduplica- 
tion, zero grade, ending in -pévos): cf. Gk. mepuypevoc/Phryg. 
TETIXMEVOS. 


Features that are due to shared innovations: 


= 


¢ Phrygian ovonav and Greek Svoyc are derived from Indo- European 
* h nomn > *enomn, with the assimilation €-0 > 0-0. 
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¢ The Greek adjective xA@Q05 and the Phrygian yhoveds: yovGdc, as 
also its derivative yAovoec: xQvoea, must be regarded as later shared 
formations (Neumann 1988, 6-12). 


In some cases it is difficult to determine whether we are dealing with 
lexical isoglosses or with Greek loanwords in Phrygian. This is the case, 
for instance, with the Phrygian xaxovv “bad, evil.” It is not certain 
whether it comes from Gk. xax6v or simply shares the same derivation. 
The same doubts apply to the relationship between Phrygian *,aF ayerac 
and Greek kaFayétac (Myc. ra-wa-ke-ta), the pronoun autos and Greek 
abtos, the Neophrygian povgo- and Qc, as well as other cases. 


Sometimes the uncertainty stems from inadequate knowledge of 


modern Greek dialects. Thus doubts are expressed (Neumann 1988, 21) 
as to whether the word axQodpav, which is found in the phrase xvovpav 
x axgodpav (grave and axooduav), is of Greek provenance, because 
there is no evidence in Ancient Greek of any word that could be con- 
nected with it. The Phrygian word comes from the unattested 
axo6dmpa, which survives in the modern Greek dialects of Cappadocia, 
Cyprus, Chalce, and elsewhere in the sense of “1. the projecting upper 
part of the walls of a house; 2. a massive stone capping a rural wall or 
enclosure.” 


3 Phrygian influences on Greek 


3.1 Phonetics 


The following phonetic developments in the Greek of Phrygia are 
usually attributed to Phrygian influence: 


* the absence of any distinction between the phonemes /e/ and /i/ in 
final position: cf. xuyjoe = TOUROEL, LTEOE = LUATOI; 

* the sporadic dropping of [s] <o> before dentals in the clusters 
[st]/[st"] <ot>/<o0> (Brixhe 1983, 129). 


It should be noted here that both these phenomena are encountered 
sporadically or systematically in different periods of Greek. Thus the 
shift of unstressed /e/ to /i/ is one of the characteristic features of the 
northern Greek dialects: cf. veoo > vig6 ([ne'ro] > [ni'ro]). The same 
applies to the dropping of <o>, or rather its assimilation to the follow- 
ing stop and the subsequent simplification of the double consonant, 
found in both modern and ancient Greek dialects. 
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3.2 Syntax 


The hypothesis that the syncretism of genitive and dative in Greek is 
due to a certain extent to a Phrygian substratum (Brixhe 1983, 129) 
seems unlikely. 


3.3 Vocabulary 


Apart from the names of the deities KuBéAn (Cybele) and ” Attys (Attis), 
which came into Greek together with their cults, there is another word 
connected with the cult of Cybele which occurs in Greek, namely 
yahhoc: “1. a priest of Cybele and of Attis; 2. a eunuch.” It survives in 
modern Greek dialects in the sense of “a cryptorchid ram.” It should 
be noted, however, that the Phrygian origin of this word ts not certain. 
The word dodpo¢ “religious community” is probably of Phrygian 
origin, while the word xéAtov “the base of a tomb or statue,” which 
many believe entered Greek from Phrygian, seems on the contrary to 
have been a Greek loanword in Phrygian (Diakonoff and Neroznak 
1985, 130). The word xévapo, xeveoa “vacant, uncultivated area 
around a tomb” comes from the Old Phrygian xevepav, Neophrygian 
xvoupay “grave, tomb,” with cross etymological influence from xevos. 

In some cases, we are not certain whether we are dealing with 
Phrygian words in Greek or loanwords in both languages from a 
common source. To this category belong such words as Phrygian 
ovxzor brodSyata Povyua “Phrygian shoes” and Greek ovxyic “a kind 
of shoe.” 

Attempts have occasionally been made to explain such words as 
Svoaufos “dithyramb,” Ogiauhos “hymn to Dionysus, triumph.” 
“TauBos “iambus” as Phrygian (Haas 1960, 56-8), but such interpreta- 
tions have not been widely accepted. 

The verb xooo-0u meaning “to cause, bring about” is believed to 
be a calque on Phrygian addaxet (ad + daxet “to do, make”). 

Lastly, itis worth noting the presence of the Phrygian yavos “hyena” 
in the Tsakonian dialect, more specifically in the Tsakonian villages in 
the Propontis (Tzitzilis 1995-6). At present itis hard to say with any cer- 
tainty whether this word is a Phrygian loanword in Laconian or 
whether the Tsakonians borrowed it later from the Greeks or from 
Hellenized Phrygians in the Propontis. 
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Selected texts 
{1] Old Phrygian inscription. Diakonoff and Neroznak 1985, 61 


ATES: APKIAEFAIS:AKENANOA AFOS:MIAALAAFAT[E]TAEE 
FANAKTEI:EAAES 


One could propose the following translation of this text into Ancient 
Greek: 


~Ariys Agnicdns aeptegoriys Midq raf ayérn Givaxtt Exoinoev 


Attes Arciades, the dedicator, made [this] for Midas, the leader of the people, 
the king. (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


{2] Neo-Phrygian inscription. Haas 1966, no. 82 


LOS VLOG TOV LAVKA ZAZOVV ad/Saxet tt 


TETIXMEVOS ELTOU 


One could propose the following translation of this text nto A neient 
Greek: 
6c tv TOUT TH juvyteiay XAXOV TL MOOOMOMNOEL 


HATHOAWEVOS FTW 


Accursed be anyone who damages this monument. (Trans. D. Whitehouse 


from Modern Greek) 
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Figure 65 The Carian 


alphabet 
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5 Greek and Carian 


I.-J. ADIEGO 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


Caria is located on the southwestern coast of Asia Minor in the region 
between Lydia to the north and Lycia to the south. According to myth- 
ical accounts, the Carians came from Crete and the Cyclades, and once 
settled in the region they intermingled with the indigenous peoples 
(including the Leleges). A single and very significant fact contradicts 
this mythological tradition: Carian is a member of that special branch 
of the Indo-European family of languages (see 11.1) found in Anatolia. 
It is thus closely related to Hittite and Luwian as well as to languages 
spoken in Asia Minor even before the second millennium BC, making 
it, in contrast to Greek, an indigenous and purely local language. 

The first contacts of the Greeks with the Carians and indeed with 
the other indigenous peoples of Asia Minor resulted from Greek colo- 
nial expansion (see 11.19). In his description of Caria, Herodotus 
speaks of mixed marriages between Greek men and Carian women 
(1.146). The historian was himself the son of a Carian 


q t z father, AvEng (cf. the name of one of his male relatives, 
+ & T14 Tavvaors) and probably a Greek mother. We are also 
aQ M told of Carians and Jonians serving as mercenaries in 
? o the pay of the Pharaoh Psammetichus [ (664-610 Bc) 
M4 and his successors. In a graffito which has survived 

7 ny : . : : . 
¢ from a campaign of Psammetichus II in the Sudan (591 
7 BC), there occurs an especially characteristic name of 
is one such mercenary: Mekegd¢ Odbdau0. The name 
co MédeQo¢ is Carian (attested as plgo in the Carian alpha- 
: bet), while the father’s name is entirely Greek (ObSap6 

= 6 Evdduov). 

5 In the seventh century Bc Caria was entirely subju- 
x gated by the Lydians. After the fall of Croesus, last of 
HH the Lydian kings, Caria was subject to Persian rule. In 
z the early fourth century Bc it became a Persian satrapy 


under the control of the dynasty of the Hecatomnids, 
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of which it is important to remember the two pairs of brother-sister 
monarchs: Mausolus~Artemisia and Idrieus—Ada. All four were chil- 
dren of the satrap Hecatomnus. Following the death of Ada (331 BC) 
and shortly after its conquest by Alexander, Caria ceased to exist as an 
autonomous state ruled by a dynasty. 


1 The Carian language: The evidence 


The indirect evidence (mainly from Greek sources) consists of several 
glosses, to which we shall refer below,and a considerable number of per- 
sonal and place names. Recognizable in these personal names are 
certain characteristic suffixes such as -a00t¢, -whAos (of which the names 
ending in -vow)oc constitute a subgroup: e.g., the name Mavoowaoc, 
and others such as Yoow)Aos, Tlovucowihkog etc.), -wpoc ete. 

The direct evidence is supplied by the corpus of inscriptions in the 
Carian alphabet. Most of these were found in Egypt, a natural conse- 
quence of the presence of Carian mercenaries there (see above). Within 
this corpus the most important group consists of those found at 
Memphis, where there was also a Carian community known as the 
Caromemphites. But graffiti left by Carian visitors have also been found 
at Thebes, Abydos, Abu Simbel, and other parts of Egypt. Evidence 
thus far found in Caria itself, on the other hand, is meager. A long 
inscription has been found at Caunus, but its content is still not under- 
stood. Carian inscriptions have also been found in Lydia (mainly at 
Sardis) and even in mainland Greece: cf. the celebrated bilingual 
inscription from Athens, as well as several others discovered recently. 


2 The Carian alphabet and its decipherment 


The Carian writing system has characteristic peculiarities not shared 
with the alphabets of the neighboring languages (Lydian and Lycian). 
Various attempts to “read” Carian using the Greek phonetic values of 
such letters as P', A,F,®,N, Y, yielded no successful results. What is par- 
ticularly striking is the complete, or virtually complete, absence of 
certain key letters such as B, K, I, 2, and T. In recent years, however, 
Carian has been successfully deciphered thanks to the rejection of a 
priori theories based on the letter forms and by means of an exhaustive 
analysis of the bilingual inscriptions, chiefly those in Carian and 
Egyptian. The phonetic equivalences (see Figs. 66 and 67) may appear 
surprising (T= b, A =1,F =r, 1 =A (a type of lateral consonant), N = m, Y¥ 


Figure 66 The phonetic 
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values of the Carian alphabet 


2 (B) 
3 C< 
44 
EE 
FE 


'Caunian 
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24M p 
23 @e ¢§ 
26@ Gadi 

Voc 

270 e 
28 w 
29 V k 
30 Y = 29 
31 A 5 
32 MW 
33 X ? 
34 KX = 337! 
35 C 
36 9 = 35? 
37 ® ? 
38 WE i 
39 
40 Ti 
a? ui (=5) 
42 G f 
43 Vv B 
44 A #43 
45% = 43! 
46 PB 9 
'Caunian 


Figure 67 ‘The phonetic 
values of the Carian alphabet 


(continued) 
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= n,etc.), but they have yielded a considerable inventory of Carian per- 
sonal names which corresponds precisely to the forms transmitted by 
the Greek sources: e.g., usoA = Yoowhhos, pnusod = Tovvoow)Aoc, 
Sarusok = Yagvoowhdos, pikre = Meyens, uliat = Yiuatog, ete. What 
remains to be found, of course, is an explanation of how such an idio- 


syncratic alphabet could have evolved from a Greek model. 


3 Placement of Carian within Anatolian 


The nature of the material at our disposal (extremely brief inscriptions; 
longer inscriptions without punctuation, often fragmentary in form; 
bilingual inscriptions consisting only of names; and others which are 
not susceptible of interpretation) does not permit any significant 
progress in the description of Carian grammar or the knowledge of its 
vocabulary, nor does it facilitate the comparison with other languages 
which might allow us to determine its origin. But, there are some indi- 
cations to confirm what the study of the personal names found in indi- 
rect sources had already suggested: Carian belongs to the Anatolian 
family of Indo-European. Thus in personal names Carian opposes an 
asigmatic nominative to a genitive ending in -s (wsoA/isod-s), as is the 
case with Lycian (see v.6; nom. -o, gen. -h(e) + *-s(e)). In connection 
with vocabulary it has recently been suggested that the forms fed and en 
be interpreted as the Carian words for “father” and “mother” (cf. 
Lydian edz, énz). 


4 Linguistic affinities of Greek and Carian 


Scholars have had a tendency to attribute to Carian certain ¢ rreek forms 
whose etymology is obscure. This kind of speculation has been 
encouraged by our previous complete ignorance of Carian and by the 
relationship of the Carians with the populations of the Aegean 
(Leleges, Pelasgians), who were thought to have played a decisive role 
in the formation of the substrate of Greek (see 11.8, 11.9). The decipher- 
ment of Carian, however, has revealed its true affinities, showing it to be 
an Anatolian language like Lydian (see v.7) or Lycian (sce v.6). To 
attribute to Carian anything which cannot be explained in another way 
is to proceed in a wholly arbitrary manner. 

If we accept as Carian all the words so identified in the Greek 
sources, we must conclude that the information we possess is meager, 
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and that none of the words attested was borrowed into Greek. We might 
cite, for example, five glosses offered by Stephanus of Byzantium, all 
based on etymological interpretations of a few place names: cthce 


“horse.” Bavda “victory,” yéha “king,” coba(v) “tomb,” yicoa “stone.” 


5 The bilingual Greek Carian inscriptions 


In all, some twenty Carian inscriptions have been found in Caria itself. 
In four of these the Carian text is accompanied by a text in Greek. But 
in no case is it even possible to know whether all ora part of the content 
of the texts in the two languages is the same, because nota single one of 
these inscriptions has survived intact. In some itis the Greek text which 
is preserved only in a fragmentary form, in others, the Carian. Or 
neither text is complete. In the bilingual inscription from Kildara the 
Greek section contains a decree of the people honoring someone 
named Yoo[wiios?], son of Laymos. In the part of the Carian text 
which is still legible, although the place name (kiA/, kidara) can be 
identified in two places, there is no trace of any reference to the individ- 
ual honored in the Greek version. Similar difficulties are encountered 
in the bilingual inscriptions from Hyllarima and Stratonicea. 

In the bilingual inscription found in the shrine of the god Sinurt, 
located near Mylasa, of the Greek text only the final letters of six lines 
are preserved, and so far no common point of comparison has been 
found between the Greek and Carian versions. There is, however, 
another fragment from the Mylasa shrine which contains the remains of 
two Greek inscriptions which may be related to the Carian text. It 
is possible that the first line of the Carian inscription /riizn 
Xtmnos.sb.Ad(?)a Xtmios may correspond to the standard phrase 
Tdotets “Exatopvo xai “Ada “Exatopve, ie., the names of the 
Hecatomnid couple who ruled the satrapy of Caria which can also be 
recognized in both the Greek inscriptions just noted. Moreover, in the 
second line of the Carian text there is a form (separated from the rest of 
the line by full stops) .prommnsn., which clearly corresponds to 
Movpoovvov, which also occurs in one of the two Greek inscriptions. 
‘This is most probably a personal name, perhaps the same as that later 
attested in the form Tloopovvos, the name ofa clan associated with the 
shrine of Sinuri. These correspondences have led to the view that the 
fragment with the two Greek inscriptions and the bilingual inscription 


may have originally belonged to the same stone. 
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Figure 68 Greek-Carian 
bilingual inscription from 


Athens 
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The clearest of the bilingual inscriptions is the one 
from Athens (Fig. 68), although it is laconic and frag- 
mentary (Adiego 1993, no. 18): 


Sepa rode : Tvof 
Kagos 16 SxbAfaxos 
Sfas : san tur[ 


“AJ ouotoxdés éx[oie] 


This is the tomb of Tur. . ., 
the Carian, the son of Scylax 


{in Carian: this is the tomb of Tur. . a | 


made by Aristocles. 


It is reasonable to assume that the line in Carian corresponds exactly to 
the first line of the Greek text. In fact, san could be a demonstrative 
pronoun (tdde) formed on the basis of a stem analogous to the Luwian 
za- “this.” The Greek inscription also tells us the origin of the deceased 
and his father’s name. After the line in Carian it continues with the sig- 
nature of the artist who sculpted the statue on whose base the entire text 
was inscribed. 

In 1996 a bilingual inscription was found, in the town of Caunus 
(southern Caria). Its Greek text, of which only the first lines survive, is 
a proxeny decree concerning two Athenian citizens, Nicocles, son of 
Lysicles, and Lysicles, son of Lysicrates. The Carian inscription, which 
has survived almost intact, makes it possible to confirm the accuracy of 
the new decipherment based on the bilingual Egyptian-Carian inscrip- 
tions. Using the new phonetic values it is possible to identify in the 


Carian text such forms as lisiklas (= Avowhijs), listkratas (= 
Avoimgatns), otonosn (= “AOnvaios) and kbid (= Kaivoc), kbdin (= 
Kavvwos). For the two latter forms, cf. the Lycian words ybide (Kaivos), 


zbidénini (Kabvos). 


aatninanlgadescaptreiNaneas 
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I.-J. ADIEGO 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


Lycia is located along the southwestern edge of Anatolia between Caria 
and Pamphylia. There have been a number of attempts to supplement 
the meager archaeological information available to us concerning the 
Bronze-Age peoples of this region by searching in the Hittite sources 
for place and ethnic names comparable to those of Lycia. But scholars 
are divided in their opinion on certain possible correspondences, such 
as Lukka = Abxwr (the Lycians), or Arinna =” Aova (the local name for 
Xanthus, capital of Lycia). The reason for disagreement is that pho- 
netic similarity alone is not sufficient evidence for identification. It 
must be combined with a convincing geographical location for the 
places mentioned in the Hittite sources something usually extremely 
difficult to obtain. 

Nevertheless, in a recently published inscription written in hiero- 
glyphic Luwian recounting the campaign of the Hittite king Tudhaliya IV 
(second half of the thirteenth century BC.), there are attested cities 
described as situated in the land of Lukka, with names identical to those 
attested much later in the Greek and Lycian sources: Awarna]Lyc. 
Ariina/Gk. “Agva; Talawa (already known from Hittite sources)/Lyc. 
Tlawa/Gk. Tis; Pinata/Lyc. Pinale/Gk. Mivaga; Patara/Lyc. 
Pttara/Gk. Mataga. 

This continuing presence of the Lukka-Lycians in the southwestern 
part of Anatolia strengthens the view that Lycian is a member of the 
Anatolian family of languages. To be more specific it belongs to a sub- 
sidiary branch known as the “Luwian subgroup,” whose other 
members are cuneiform Luwian, hieroglyphic Luwian, and possibly 
Carian, as well as two other languages for which there is virtually no 
preserved evidence (Sidetic and Pisidic). 

References to Lycia in the ancient Greek sources become more sub- 
stantial after the time of the Persian conquest. Although we read in the 
Thad that the Lycians were allies of the Trojans, Lycia appears to have 
been isolated from its neighbors before the arrival of the Persians. 
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Figure 69 The Lycian 


alphabet with its phonetic 


values 
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During most of the period of its domination by Persia Lycia was 
administered by a local dynasty based in Xanthus, of which a number 
of names are known to us, e.g., Kuprlli, Xeréi, Xeriga, Erbbina. 
During the last period of Persian rule Lycia was administered by the 
Carian satraps of the Hecatomnid dynasty. There is no direct evi- 
dence for the Lycian language later than Alexander’s conquest of 


Lycia in 334/3 BC. 


1 The Lycian language: The evidence 
Glosses preserved in our Greek sources are almost non-existent for 
Lycian. Perhaps the only example of a piece of information for which 


we can identify a parallel in the local Lycian inscriptions is not a gloss 


but an equivalence in names: in his entry “Egevatys, Stephanus of 


Byzantium informs us that the word refers to those from the Lycian city 
of Ereva: cto Egevas tig zai EkevOeods “from Ereva also known as 
Eleuthera.” This is the correct reading of the manuscripts transmitung 
the text of Stephanus of Byzantium, not readings such as ‘Egepaotn. 
The word ’EkevOeod seems to be a translation of the corresponding 
Lycian place name “Egeva. Moreover, the Lycian word arawa 
“freedom” is known and in fact the same stem is encountered in the 
Hittite word arawa “free.” 

More significant in number and in the information they provide are 
the proper nouns (personal and place names) attested in the Greek (and 
Latin) sources. In addition to these indirect sources there are also more 
than 170 inscriptions in the Lycian alphabet, to which must be added 
about 100 inscriptions on coins. 

The most important evidence for Lycian discovered so far is a trilin- 
gual inscription found in 1973 in the shrine of Leto at Xanthus. 
Composed in Lycian, Greek, and Aramaic it regulates the cult of two 
local deities and also mentions the name of the Carian satrap Pixodarus 
(341-334 BC) (see also V1.5). 

Another inscription of great importance owing to its length, but 
extremely difficult to interpret, is on a stele found at Xanthus com- 
memorating various historical events. Of the remaining inscriptions 
most are epitaphs. 

One section of the Xanthus stele, as well as a long funerary inscrip- 
tion, are composed in a variant of the Lycian dialect known as Lycian 
B or Milyan. This variant remains almost completely unintelligible. 


| 
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The Lycian alphabet (Fig. 69) is of Greek origin with slight 
modifications (E = i, O = u) and with certain letters assigned to a 
different use (E = fi). It also contains new symbols invented to render 


sounds not represented in the Ancient Greek alphabet. 


2 Placement of Lycian within Anatolian 


As already noted, Lycian is an Anatolian language related to Luwian. It 
will suffice to mention just a few examples to show their close affinity: 
the assibilation (a characteristic change in the satom languages) of the 
[Indo-European palatals (esbe “horse” < *ek wos; cf. Hieroglyphic Luw. 
«-ui-wa/i-); the tendency to generalize nominal stems ending in vowels 
(in-a,in-i/e-etc.); the use ofadjectivesin-ahi,-ehi(Luw.-assi-) to replace 
the genitive; the appearance of Indo-European secondary middle 
endings in the formation of the preterite active (third singular -te/ 
-de/Luw. -ta < IE *-to; third plural -(n)te/Luw. -nta < LE *-nto); several 
lexical items: mahan(i)/Luw. massan(i)- “god” (contrast Hitt. stu(n)-), 


yntawat(i)-/Luw. handawat (i)- “king.” 


3 Loanwords 


With the exception of glosses, which do not necessarily imply the exis- 
tence in Greek of the words in question, there is virtually no borrowing 
into Greek of Lycian forms. An exception is the form juvdic, identified 
in a number of inscriptions in the Lycian region, which refers to some 
local institution (minéi in the local inscriptions). 

As for movement in the opposite direction, forms borrowed by 
Lycian from Greek, the information available to us, with the exception 
of personal names, is meager and very doubtful: e.g., sttrat/= otgaT™MYOS 
“general” (fragmentary form from an inscription), riyrahidijé (gen. pl.) 

yoatdtov? “old hag.” 

The adaptation of Greek forms reveals the fricative character of the 
voiced consonants [b], [d], [g] in Lycian: for example, in the bilingual 
inscription N 312 the Greek name Anuozafei]d[ns] is rendered in 
Lycian as Ntemuylida [ndemuklida}, with <fit-> instead of initial <d>; 
cf. also use of <fix-> to render the initial <y> [g] of the Greek word 
yoatéiov in the form ryrahidyeé cited above. The phenomenon is 
similar to that observed in Modern Greek, where ur-, vt-, and yx- are 
used to render [b], [d], and [g] in borrowed words. 
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Selected texts 


Besides the trilingual inscription from Xanthus there are a number of 
inscriptions in both Greek and Lycian, evidence for the progressive 
dissemination of Greek through Lycia resulting in the gradual decline of 
Lycian and its eventual disappearance. 


{1] Example ofa bilingual inscription, from the plinths of two statues. 
Friedrich 1932, no. 25. 


A. ebeis : tukedris : m[e..]/tuweté : Xssbezé : Krup[sseh]/tideimi : se puri- 
hime[teh]/tuhes : tlaiina : atru : ehb[i]/se ladu : ehbi : Tikeuképré/pillefini : 
Urtaqijahii : kbatru/se Prijenubehii : tuhesit 


Mooxa’ Oguyros MvePatovs ddekpidoig/Taweds Eavtov xa{i] /tiy yovaixa 
Twoev-/oéupoav é& Mwdowv/'Ootaxia Ovyatéo<a> Mgt-/avopa aderqidijy 
"Arodwvt, 


[Translation of the Lycian text] 

These statues were erected by Kssbeze, son of Krupsse and grandson of 
Purihimete, from Tlos. They represent himself and his wife, Tikeukepre, who 
was born in Pinara, daughter of Urtaqija and granddaughter of Prijenube. 


B. Orddweog “AOnvaios éxonoe 


Theodorus from Athens made it 


The individual who erected the statues is called by two names, one Greek and one Lycian: 
Mdéoxak -Xssbezé. Since there is no phonetic resemblance between the two, it is possible 
that there is a translation involved here (see v1.6). The name Xssbezé might have the same 
meaning in Lycian as x6gxaé in Greek, “the handle of a shield.” Something similar occurs 
in the trilingual inscription from Xanthus, where the man appearing in the Lycian text as 
Natrbbijémi is referred to in the Greek version as ’Ax0)2.6d0t0<. This is clearly a translation 
(-bbijémz is the participle of the verb pi(je)- “to give,” while the form Natr- certainly refers 
to some local deity identified with Apollo). The father of Méonak - Xssbezé has a 
Greek name, his grandfather a local one. 

The Greek text contains no explicit reference to the statues nor any verb corresponding 
to the Lycian fuwe- “erect, place,” but only a simple, elliptical nominative-accusative con- 
struction. It should be noted that both texts offer the same information concerning the man 
and his wife: name, father’s name, grandfather's name and place of origin. The Greek text 
also reveals that it is a dedication to the god Apollo and gives the name of the sculptor, two 
items absent from the Lycian section. 

Several interesting etymological relationships should also be noted: tukedr(i)- 
[tucedr(i)-] “statue” may be related to the Hittite twekka- “body,” the Skt. tuac- “skin” < 
IE *twek-. Note also the reflexes of Indo-European *& (velar), which remains velar in 
Lycian (k), of Indo-European palatal *k’, which becomes s in Lycian (cf. esbe < *ck wo-), 
and of Indo-European *k” (labio-velar), which becomes ¢in Lycian (e.g., relative pronoun 


H 
| 
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ti < *k*ts). This separate treatment of the three guttural consonants is a characteristic 
feature of the Luwian subgroup. 

fadeimi “son,” literally “suckled,” “he who has fed at the breast” /Luw. titaimma/i “she 
who suckles” (epithet applied to mothers), both are participles from a stem derived from 
the reduplicated root d*eh , (y)- “to suckle” (cf. Gk. @ij}08cu “suckle”/Lat. femina “woman” 
etc.); kbatru “daughter,” acc. sing. (-u <-d < *-a-m) froma stem in -a- kbatra [cBatra] < 
*tuwatra < dtugh,-tr-. The same stem is also the source of Gk. 8vyamo, Anc. Ind. duhita, 
Goth. dauhtar, ete. 
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Lydia was located on the western coast of Asia Minor, surrounded by 
Mysia to the north, Phrygia to the east, and Caria to the south. The first 
contacts between Greeks and Lydians were almost certainly associated 
with the Ionian colonization (see 11.19). The indigenous character of 
the speakers of Lydian can be inferred from the fact that Lydian belongs 
to the special branch of the Indo-European family of languages found 
in Anatolia (Hittite, Luwian, etc.). 

During the seventh and sixth centuries Bc the Lydians built up a 
powerful and expanding kingdom centered on their capital, Sardis. Its 
power was increased by the Mermnad dynasty founded by Gyges and 
it reached its peak as well as its fall in the reign of Croesus (560-546 BC). 
The splendor of Croesus’ reign, proverbial in classical literature, was 
extinguished by the Persian invasion. From that time until its conquest 


by Alexander (334 8) Lydia remained a satrapy of Persia. 


1 Evidence for the Lydian language 


The Lydian glosses (i-e., ancient lexicographical notes) and forms 
found in the works of Hipponax will be discussed below. ‘There is also 
the evidence of personal (see Texts [1], [2]) and place names preserved 
in Greek and Latin sources. The direct evidence for Lydian comprises 
some 100 inscriptions written in the Lydian alphabet. If we exclude a 
short graffito from the late eighth century BC and a few additional 
pieces of epigraphical evidence from the seventh and sixth centuries 
gc, the bulk of the remaining evidence dates from the period of Persian 
domination (fifth-fourth centuries Bc). Among these inscriptions a 
certain number of texts known to be “poetic” must be pointed out: 
these are eight inscriptions which appear to have been composed in 
verse (the vowels at the ends of the lines rhyme). 


The Lydian alphabet is of Greek origin, but with a number of 


modifications and additions (see Fig. 70). It has, for example, letters for 
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nasalized vowels (transcribed as d and @), for liquids and nasals not 
found in Greek (transcribed as 2 and v, but their precise phonetic 
values elude us) and for the labial fricative [f]. 


2 Placement of Lydian within Anatolian 


Lydian belongs to the Anatolian family of languages, but it appears to 
have been isolated within that group and has a number of unusual fea- 
tures. This special position within Anatolian, as well as the paucity 
of the surviving material, make the interpretation of the language 
extremely difficult. 

Despite these difficulties we can identify certain characteristic fea- 
tures of the Indo-European (see 11.1) and Anatolian languages. For 
example: nom. sing. -s/-§ < IE *-s, acc. sing. -v/-n < *-m, nom.-acc. 
neuter sing. -d/-¢ < *-d (of pronominal origin; cf. Lat. quz-d, quo-d). The 
genitive is expressed, as in Luwian, by a possessive adjective (in -lr-/ 
Hitt. adjectival suffix -l7-). We also encounter certain lexical items with 
counterparts in other languages within the group: éna- “mother” (cf. 
Hitt. anna-/Luw. anni-/Lyc. éni- “mother”); civ- “god” (cf. Hite. 
siu(n)-) < TE *dyew-/diw-/Gk. Zevc/Lat. Iu(-piter) etc.); borli-[forli- 


“year” (cf. perhaps Hitt. purulli-, type of festival). 


3 Links between Greek and Lydian: The glosses and Hipponax 


As with the other languages which are preserved only in fragmentary 
form, the evidence available in the form of glosses is meager and the 
forms cited in the glosses rarely occur in the Lydian texts themselves. 
An instance like tac: wéeyac, move “taus: large, much” and tadvoac: 
ueyadivas, mheovaous “tausas: make large, be in excess” (cited by 
Hesychius, without any indication of its origin) and which might be 
associated with the Lydian favsa- (of unknown meaning, but used as an 
epithet of divinities) is exceptional. 

Most of the Lydian glosses have been preserved for us by Hesychius. 
Alongside questionable or obviously Greek forms, there are certain 
glosses which are more interesting: for example, Aaidac: 6 Weavvos 620 
Avéwv “lailas: tyrant, in Lydian,” which it has been suggested might be 
related to the Hittite word lahhijala- “warrior hero.” 

Besides the glosses, however, for Lydian we also have evidence con- 
cerning Greek-Lydian relations for which there is no counterpart in the 
case of Lycian or Carian: it is the evidence of the lyric poet Hipponax 
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of Ephesus (sixth century Bc), in whose works are found various 
Lydian forms, and even a short passage (admittedly completely unin- 
telligible) written in Lydian. 

Some scholars have wanted to see in Hipponax the reflection of a 
popular language, one in which various Greek and Lydian forms were 
interwoven. But we are only familiar with a part of his work and the 
forms he employs have no clear etymology. Thus only a few Lydian ele- 
ments in his poems can be identified with any certainty. In fact, these 
identifiable Lydian elements so far comprise only two words and the 
short passage mentioned above. The words in question are mdAwuc 
“king,” and xavng “priest” (see Text [3]). Both occur in Lydian inscrip- 
tions: qadmdu- “king” (the meaning is apparent in Artafksass] / a-A 
gaimiu-A “king Artaxerxes, dat.-loc.” and kave- “priest.” The latter 
also occurs as a loanword in several Greek inscriptions from Sardis in 
the form xavew, associated with the priestesses of Artemis. Thus we 
have two titles referring to purely Lydian institutions, which therefore 
do not appear to be a “mixture of Lydian and Greek.” Rather the usage 
is analogous to that of Kaiser in French, used when the speaker is refer- 
ring to one of the German emperors. In other words, these are cultural 
words which, if translated, would lose their associations and connota- 
tions. As for the short passage in Lydian, which is prefaced by the 
phrase nda de Avditovea “she said, speaking in Lydian,” it occurs in 
a very specific context: an obscene ritual which appears to involve the 
participation in some way of a Lydian woman. 

Obviously, it is not impossible that several of the words of uncertain 
etymology in Hipponax may indeed be Lydian, or that most of the 
glosses regarded as Lydian by the lexicographers were culled from the 
work of the Ephesian poet, but even if this is the case the number of 
“Lydianisms” would still remain extremely small. But of course, even if 
we cannot regard the language of Hipponax as a form of hybrid Greco- 
Lydian, it remains important evidence for the contacts between Greek 
and Lydian in the sixth century Bc. 

The form Kavdavang, an adjective applied to the god Hermes and 
glossed by Hipponax himself as xvveeyync “strangler of dogs,” has also 
often been considered to be Lydian. The poet himself, however, states 
explicitly that this is a Maconian (umovoti) rather than a Lydian word. 
Even in ancient times there was considerable confusion concerning the 
meaning of the terms Maeonia and Maeonian, and their exact relation- 
ship to Lydia and Lydian, for they were usually treated as synonyms. 
The issue has not yet been resolved, but the testimony of Hipponax 
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would appear to suggest that there were two different linguistic entities. 
Thus the attempt to associate the Maeonians and the Phrygians cultu- 
rally and linguistically is plausible, but for lack of evidence it must 
remain an unproven hypothesis. 

If the Ionic Greek of Hipponax does not appear to have been as 
extensively influenced by Lydian as was once thought, the Lydian of 
inscriptions also does not seem to have lexical borrowings from Greek, 
with the sole exception of a number of proper names (Lamétru- < 
AGpatye, Lev < Aes, dialect form of Zev, adthsantru-/adiksantru- < 
*Ad€Eavdgos) and some other highly questionable forms (e.g., auld = 
avay (?), an association based only on phonetic resemblance). 


Selected texts 


Of the bilingual inscriptions, the longest and the most useful for our understanding of 
Lydian, is one in both Lydian and Aramaic. 

There are only two inscriptions with texts in Lydian and Greek; in both cases the texts are 
short and the Greek consists entirely of proper names. Even with these limitations they are 


of some interest: 


eee ne YYMITIA FNAALAAG ANAM 
{1] Plinth ofa statue, temple of Artemis at Sardis (Fig. 71) NANNASA IONYSIKAE OC APTEMIA! 


Nannaé Bakivalis ArtimuA 


Nawas Atovvarxhéos ’Agté nds Figure 71 Bilingual 
: inscription (Lydian-Greek) 
This bilingual inscription helps us to identify the morphological values of the Lydian — from Sardis 
inflections: -s (nom. sing.), -A (dat. sing.), -li- (adjectival suffix in lieu of the genitive). What 

is most interesting, however, is the equivalence Atovvawhijs = Bakiva-. This is most prob- 

ably an instance of the translation of a name (see also v1.6). It has been proposed in this 

instance that the word should be segmented baki-va- and that the first element might be 

linked with the alternative name of Dionysus, Baxyos. There is also evidence of a Lydian 

adjective bakilli-, which, in the bilingual Lydian-Aramaic inscription mentioned above, 

corresponds to the name ofa month (cf. the name of the Greek month Atoviovos) and which 

in another inscription accompanies the word kave- “priest.” In addition it is possible that 

the -va- might be equivalent to the Greek -zhijs. As for Artimu- = “Ares, it is uncertain 

whether the name of the goddess is Greek, Lydian, or of some other origin. What is sur- 


prising is that it should occur in Lydian as a stem in -w-, and not in -i-. 


[2] Drum ofa column, temple of Athena in Pergamum. Gusmani 1964-85, 
no. 40 


esv tasév ac-[v;]-il bartaras sa[. Jit 


Hagtagas ’APnvaint 
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While the Greek text consists only of the name of the individual making the dedication (in 
the nominative case) and the name of the goddess (in the dative), the Lydian text also con- 
tains the object es-v tasé-v, acc. sing. “this column”) and a verb perhaps denoting the act of 
dedication (Saf. it). The reading and interpretation of the Lydian word which must refer to 
Athena are both problematic: the Lydian ¢ must represent some form of affricate (/ts/, 
/dz[?). Syncope and assibilation ({°t'en’] > [°een”] > {°tsn®] or [°dzn°] must therefore be 
assumed. It should be noted that from the evidence of the Greek transcription of the proper 
name bartara-, the Lydian <b> (a letter which, in the Lydian alphabet, has the shape of 
the Greek befa) is in fact a voiceless stop. 


[3] Extracts from Hipponax, in which the words acing and xaiys are 


cited. Degani 1983 
[Fr. 1] Boce Maing maida, Kuddajyys wadqeoy 
Ina loud voice he summoned the son of Maia, the king of Cyllene. 


[Fr. 47] © Zev néteg <Zed>, Oedv "Ohuptioy rakuv, 


ti w ob% F5mxas YOvaoy, FT oybeov AAA; + 


Father Zeus, <Zeus>, king of the gods of Olympus, 
Why did you not give me gold, + who is the king of silver T 


[Fr. 43.1] Kixov 8° 6 navdcddytos Gypogos xa0NS 
Kikon, the damned wretched priest. (Trans. C. Markham from 


Modern Greck) 


8 Greek and Iranian 


E. TUCKER 


The history of Iranian languages is conventionally divided into three 
stages: 


¢ Old Iranian up to the Macedonian conquest. Only two languages 
are documented: Old Persian (OP), the language of the Achaemenid 
kings’ monumental cuneiform inscriptions (see Figs.72-3); and 
Avestan, the language of the earliest Zoroastrian sacred texts. They 
are inflected languages, closely parallel in their grammar to Vedic 
Sanskrit (Old Indic), and, more remotely, to other early attested 
Indo-European languages, such as Ancient Greek, Latin, etc. 

© Middle Iranian from ca. third century Bc until ninth century AD. 
Middle Persian (MP) (= Pahlavi), Parthian, Chorasmian, Bactrian, 
Sogdian, Saka (Khotanese), etc. A series of sound changes had 
occurred by this stage, and, in the western languages 
(Middle Persian and Parthian) in particular, the 
earlier complex system of inflections had almost dis- 
appeared. 

¢ New Iranian from the Middle Ages upto the present 
day. New Persian (NP) (= Farsi), Kurdish, Baloci, 
Pasto, Paraéi, Ormuri, Ossetic, Yaghnobi, etc. 
Many are considerably influenced by non-[ndo- 
European languages such as Arabic and ‘Turkish. 


Many more Old Iranian languages must have existed 
(e.g., Median, Scythian, Ancient Chorasmian), but their 
existence can only be surmised via loanwords, glosses, 
proper names, and the evidence of their Middle franian 
descendants. The small amount of evidence for Old 
Persian (and even smaller traces of another language 
employed under the Achaemenids which is usually 
called “Median”) has been slightly enlarged in recent 
years by the discovery of around 3,000 administrative 


Figure 72 Old Persian 
inscription in cuneiform 


script of Artaxerxes II, from 


his palace in Persepolis. 
359-358 BC 
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tablets at Persepolis, which are written in Elamite, but 
contain many Iranian loanwords. 


1 Knowledge of Iranian in Ancient Greece 


In spite of the fascination Iranian culture held for the 
Greeks during the period of the Persian Wars and their 
aftermath, and in spite of two centuries of Greek rule 
over the former Persian empire following Alexander’s 
conquest, evidence for linguistic contact between Greek and Iranian in 
antiquity is not very plentiful. 

The linguistic diversity of the successive Persian empires must have 
been one limiting factor. For instance, under the Achaemenids (ca. 
559-331 BC) Old Persian was the prestigious language of the king and 
nobility, but it is not known what languages were spoken by the popu- 
lation in general. However, we do know that non-Iranian languages 
(Elamite and Aramaic) were employed in the administration of the 
empire, and it was Achaemenid policy to leave undisturbed the local 
customs and culture - including, presumably, languages - in countries 
that were annexed. 

An even greater obstacle to contact was no doubt the classical 
Greeks’ attitude to “barbarian” languages (see 11.21, Appendix 11.7). 
Aristophanes did not expecta fifth-century Athenian audience to under- 
stand Old Persian: at Acharnians (1.100; see Text [2]) he puts into the 
mouth of the Persian a string of nonsense whose sounds recall some Old 
Persian words (or names?). This “Persian” gibberish quickly turns into 
“barbaric” Greek when the other characters have to respond. Even 
Herodotus, a native of lonia, who had a particular interest in Persia, only 
cites Iranian words occasionally. He is able (1.110.1) to give a Greek equiv- 
alent Kuvw for a Median name ondxat (cf. Avest. span- “dog,” MP, NP 
sag), but (6.98.3) fails to explain correctly what the Achaemenid throne- 
names Darius, Xerxes,and Artaxerxes mean in Old Persian, and seems to 
know them only in their Greek form. His comment (1.139) that all Persian 
names end in the same letter (Doric odv, onic oiypa) suggests that he 
considered their Greek form to be “more correct” than their Iranian orig- 
inals, or that he was ignorant of the Iranian endings (see Text [4]). 


2 Iranian proper names in Greek 


The most plentiful evidence for contact between Greek and ITranian 
comes from the hundreds of Iranian names (personal, ethnic, and geo- 


<shecinannmtmeete a 
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graphical names) found in Greek literature from the classical period 
onwards, Greek inscriptions from every part of Asia Minor, and papyri. 
The ethnic names of the Medes and the Persians (Olr. Mada-, Parsa-, 
Gk. Mijdos, Méoons) were for a long time used by philologists to date 
the Ionic Greek sound change *-a- > -n- ([e:]; see t11.1, 111.3); but it is 
now recognized that languages in contact may systematically substitute 
one sound for another, and these two names did not necessarily enter 
Greek before the change of *-a- > -y- was underway. 

The study of the Iranian names in Greek sources has provided a con- 
siderable amount of information about the ways in which Iranian forms 
were assimilated to Greek patterns of phonology and morphology. A 
small number of names are attested in both Greek and Old Persian 
sources (e.g., "Aoocys/Rsama, ‘Yotdonns/Vistaspa, TwBowvys/ 
Gaub(a)ruva). On the basis of the spelling correspondences estab- 
lished by these, the Old Persian or “Median” original of many more 
names that occur in Greek may be reconstructed with confidence, espe- 
cially when other evidence is available. The same name may be trans- 
mitted in other Iranian languages (e.g., *Agtavxtms for OP *Rta-ukta- 
“Spoken through Truth.” cf. Avest agaoxda-; *Agtapavog for *Rta- 
banu- “Having the brilliance of Truth,” cf. MP Ardawan, Parth. rtbnw 
(=Ardafan), or in non-Iranian Near Eastern sources (e.g., ’AotenBaons 
for *Rtam-bara- “Bearing Truth,” cf. Bab. "Ar-ta-am-ba-ra, Lyc. 
Artumpara; Pagvaxnys for *Farnaka-, cf. Aram. prnk, Elam. Parnakas, 
ete.). 

The Greek forms of the Achaemenid kings’ throne-names present 
specific problems: Aagetos (Aeschylus +, borrowed in turn by Latin as 
Darwus) cannot represent the full OP name Daraya-va(h)us “Holding/ 
Supporting what is good.” But it is still debated whether it was short- 
ened in Iranian or Greek, and what its relationship is to the rarer Greek 
form Aagevaios (Xenophon, Hellenica 2.1.8 g, Ctesias fr.13). ZéQEn¢ is 
closer to Elamite tk-Se-ir-Sa and Aramaic hsyrs than the original OP 


ASayarsa (nominative from Xsaya-rsan- “Ruling men”). “Agta&éoE 


UT 
wT 
= 
vay 


represents an OP name Rta-xsaga- “whose reign is through Truth,” but 
its second element was identified with the name of the earlier monarch. 

Greek may have sometimes borrowed not from the high-style archa- 
izing Old Persian language found in the kings’ inscriptions (which 


remained static for almost 200 years), but from a more popular form of 


Persian speech (reflected in loans into Elamite and Aramaic), which had 
already undergone some changes that anticipate Middle Persian. In 
addition, it is very likely that some Iranian loans first reached Greece via 
the intermediary of other Near Eastern languages with which the early 
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Greek colonists came into contact. For instance, it has been suggested 
that transmission via Lycian may have led to Gk. weya- for Ir. *baga- 
“god” in a series of early loans. Cf. Lyc. Magabata-, Aeschylus and 
Xenophon MeyaBarys for OP *Baga-pata- “Protected by the god(s),” 
but it is hard to tell in what direction this form traveled. Ctesias, who 
was a doctor at the Achaemenid court 405~397 BC, gives the same name 
as Bayaxartyg, and there is a general trend for the Greek forms to get 
closer to the Iranian original as direct contacts with Iran increased. 
False connections with Greek words have clearly disturbed the 
regular spelling correspondences in the case of common franian ele- 
ments such as -farnah “glory” (rendered by -poévns/-peqvns because 
of the influence of Greek gory (e-g., “Ivtapoévys for OP Vi(n)da- 
farnah- “Finding glory”). The workings of Greek popular etymology 


are seen most clearly in some well-known geographical names of 


Iranian origin. AyBatava , the name of the Median capital in Aeschylus 
and Herodotus, for Olr. Hagmatana, was later replaced by “ExPatava 
through association with éxpaivew. Evgoims shows a translation rather 
than a transcription of the first element of Olr. U-fratus “With good 
crossings” (itselfan adaptation according to Iranian popular etymology 
of Akkadian purattu). The Movtos Etgewos was the “dark” sea in 
Iranian (OP adj. axsaina-), but the original loaned ~Agetwos (Pindar, 
Pythian Odes 4.203) underwent a euphemistic transformation in 
Greek. 

Proper names also provide most of the information we have about 
how Iranian loans were assigned to Greek stem classes, and adapted to 
Greek patterns of inflection. Iranian names were borrowed in only one 
form, and this became a Greek nominative, which was crucial in deter- 
mining the whole Greek inflection of the basic name, and the morphol- 
ogy of any secondary derivatives. The realization of Old Iranian stems 
in -w as Greek stems in -o (e.g., Ivd0s for OP Hi(n)du- “Indian”) may 
be explained phonetically, but it is less clear why Old Tranian stems in 
-a (the most frequent masculine type) became either Greek stems in 
-y¢ or Greek stems in -o (the genetically corresponding type). Ctesias 
makes a-stems which do not have an established earlier Greek form 


follow a pattern of inflection -as, -av. 


3 Iranian common nouns as loanwords in Greek 


The earliest probable loans of common nouns are found in Mycenaean 
(see 111.2) and Homer: 


umantasianpiipem = 
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6d8ov “rose,” Myc. (adj.) wo-do-we (cf. god0e1s): NP gul, Arm. (loan) 
vard, Sogd. wrd “rose,” Avest. varada- (name of a plant). This [ranian 
word was borrowed widely among languages of the Mediterranean 
area. 

r6z0v “bow,” Myc. to-ko-so-wo-ko (toEovgyoi): taxs “bow (?)” occurs 
once in Persian Epic, but the Greek word is ascribed to Lranian (in partic- 
ular, Scythian, cf. the “Scythian” names Tatanc, Tofoavacoa, Togagts) 
largely because it is used for the characteristic weapon of the [ranian 
people by Aeschylus, etc. Homeric ywoutds (hapax, Odyssey) “case for 
bow and arrows” has been linked too, but there is no [ranian evidence. 

Fully assimilated Iranian loanwords in classical Greek authors 
belong to particular semantic areas associated with Persian/Median 
institutions or lifestyle. Greek was the channel of diffusion for [ranian 
words such as magddeoos (see VII.C..3), MAQUOEAYYNS, HAYS, FATOGINS 
to a great number of European languages. But the reconstruction of the 
Iranian background is often complicated, and only the most certain 


loans will be mentioned here. 


Appellatives 


catoarys “satrap”: OP has xsaga-pavan- “protecting the Kingdom,” 
but Greek borrowed from another Iranian language *xsa@ra-pa-; a 
number of variant Greek spellings appear, especially in inscriptions 
from Asia Minor, e.g., oadoanas, SadQasys, eEa(t)toamns. 

wuctyos “Magian”: OP magu- “Magian.” 

nagdaxes “mercenaries”: MP kardag “traveller, migrant.” 


Measures and coins 


nuoaocyyns “measure of distance”: MP frasang “league” (= four 
Roman miles), NP farsang, farsax, Manichaean Sogd. fswx, Buddhist 
Sogd. ‘Bs’nx, etc. 

aotapy “dry measure”: Elam. irteba, Aram. ‘rdb point to an OP 
word beginning *rt-. 

yaniOn “dry measure”: Zoroastrian MP kapic “measure,” Oss. k’tibic 
“storeroom.” 

dois, waons “liquid measure”: Parth. mry, Arm. (loan) mar, Alam. 
marris and marrt. 

dagernds, Sagimds (Sagetxds oratija) “gold stater”: In antiquity this 
word was believed to derive from the name of Darius I, who introduced 
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such coins near the end of the sixth century BC. But it could be from an 
OP adj. *darikos “golden,” cf. Avest. zairi- “yellow.” 

davaxyn “small coin”: MP dan(ag), NP dana “seed, grain,” Elam. 
danakas “coin.” 


Dress, ete. 


yavvaxnc/xavvaxn(s) “woolly or furry coat”: OP *aunaka- “hairy,” 
also appears as a loanword in Latin, Babylonian, Syriac, Pali, Chinese; 
cf. Avest. gaona- “hair” 

dxwwaxns, xvaxng (Sophocles fragment) “sword”: Buddhist Sogd. 
kyn’k “knife, sword.” 

wavidxnc, pavecixtov “necklace”: Avest. -maini- “collar” (cf. Skt. 
mant-). 


Other 


yata “treasure,” yatopukdxtov “treasury”: MP, NP ganj “treasure”; 
Aram. gnz. 

magadeioog “park, garden”: Avest. pairi.daéza- “place with wall 
around,” NP palez (see vi1.¢.3). 

doivdys, dovta “rice”: MP brinj, NP. birinj, gurinj, Pasto wrize 
“rice” (see also v.16). 

(Iranian etymologies have also been proposed recently for ayyagoc, 
cf. dyyaorov “royal courier,” avagveides “trousers,” xavdus, 
xavdu(taves) “Median coat [holders],” xoiPavoc, xriBavoc “oven.” 
xvopaoia “cap,” uagayva “scourge”.) 

One or two more Old Iranian loans (e.g., Battaxn “saucer,” cf. NP 
badiya “vase.” notifpatis “feast.” cf. Parth. ptbzyk [patbazik]) may 
be preserved in Athenaeus, Deipnosophists (third century ap). 
Tagayavoioy, magayavdys “garment,” cf. Parth. brywd_ [baryod] 
“curtain, veil,” Arm. (loan) paregawt, may also represent an Old Iranian 
loan which is not attested until late (also pavdcxng “bundle,” if from OP 
bandaka- “thing which is bound”), 

The dividing line is blurred between true “loanwords” and Iranian 
words which were cited as curiosities and had to be glossed, as both 
groups were given Greek inflections. Cf. e.g., 10 5& Ehauov ol Tégoat 
xartovat tovto dadwaxyv (Herodotus 6.119.17, “oil the Persians call 
this rhadinace . . .”); nevodyac Eyetar aod Tégaars 6 hemodc (Ctesias 
fr. 14, “The leper is called persagas fi.e., Iranian *paisaka-)] by the 


He 
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Persians”. Some words which clearly belong to an Iranian language 
(e.g., uaotioywoas “man-eater” from Old Iranian *martya- “man” + 
*hvar- “to eat”) are identified by Ctesias as Indian. 

The late lexicographers preserve a number of Old Iranian words and 
their meanings, e.g., Hesychius: tat: éevOegia xaoa Tlégoaus 
(Avest. azata- “high born”), devas: tovs xaxovs Oeovs yuccyou (OP daiva- 
“evil god”). 

Several words that appear for the first time in late classical or post- 
classical authors are shared by Middle Persian, €.2., Lagyagitns 
(Theophrastus, Strabo)/MP morwarid “pearl,” motéxov (Nicander)/ 
MP pistag “pistacchio nut”; xapPaxic (Anthologia Palatina)/MP 
pambag “cotton”; iaowy (Aetius)/MP yasaman “jasmine”; tooxos 
(Aetius)/ MP musk “musk.” But it is difficult to tell where such words 
originated: they may have been borrowed by both Greek and Middle 
Persian from a third source. As a rule, forms that are clearly derived 
from Middle Iranian do not appear until very late authors, €.g., Leydv 
oad (Agathias, sixth century ap) “king of the Sakas” (= sakan sah]. 


4 Calques and translations from Iranian 


Classical Greek frequently represented Iranian titles, etc. by means of 


calques, e.g.: 


BPaotléws . . . weycaou, OP xsaya0iya vazrka 


Baotheds (6) wéyas “the great king” 

OP xsayaOiya xsdya0iyanam 
“the king of kings” 

YAIAEZOS, LULAEZNS *hazahra-pati-*chief of 1,000” 

HVOLAEZOS, LLOLGOZNS *baivar-pati- “chief of 10.000” 

dexdoync *dada-pati- “chief of 10,” etc. 


déonota deonotay, 
Bactetds Baouveav 


Some of these remained in use, and appear in the New Testament and 
Byzantine Greek. 
A mistranslation of Iranian has been suspected in the case of the 


adavatot, the king’s elite bodyguard (OP anusiya- “follower, helper” 


misunderstood as *anaustya- “deathless,” cf. Avest. anaosa-?). 6 


Paotéws OpOaduds “the king’s Eye” or oi Bacttéms opOadpoi xai té 
Baotdéws dota “the king’s Eyes and the king’s Ears” are mentioned bya 
number of classical and post-classical Greek authors, but such a title 
has never been securely identified in a native Iranian source (although 
at least four different reconstructions have been proposed). 
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Old Persian sentence structure is apparently imitated in the account 
given by Thucydides (1.129.3) ofa letter from Xerxes to Pausanias, but 
it is less likely that Thucydides knew about Persian word order, than 
that his source was a translation of a Persian original, or Greek written 
by a Persian scribe (cf. Darius I’s letter in Greek to the Ionian Gadatas). 


5 Greek in Iran 


The native Old Iranian sources provide no indication of Greek linguis- 
tic influence, but there is plenty ofevidence (in addition to the accounts 
in Herodotus) that Greeks lived and worked in the heartland of the 
Achaemenid empire. For instance, Darius I’s building inscriptions 


‘the stone- 


from Susa describe the work done by different nationalities: 
cutters who made the stonework, those were Greeks (OP yauna) . . .” 
Greeks were no doubt also employed in the construction of Persepolis, 
and some short Greek inscriptions have been discovered close to quar- 
ries on a nearby hillside. A man identified only as Yauna or Yaunaya 
appears in the Persepolis Fortification Tablets as an aide to Parnaka, the 
chief administrative official. There is even one short Persepolis tablet 
(Fort.1771) written in Greek. 

The Achaemenids’ public inscriptions were normally trilingual in 
Old Persian. Elamite, and Akkadian, and none have been found with a 
Greek version. However, several Greek authors mention inscriptions in 
Greek in places such as the tomb of Cyrus (Strabo, on the authority of 
earlier reports; also Plutarch), or two stelai set up by Darius beside the 
Bosporus (see Text [1], Herodotus 4.87.2). The fact that Darius’ stelai 
commemorating the building of the Suez canal and his “Egyptian” 
statue (discovered at Susa in 1972) have inscriptions in Egyptian in 
addition to the usual languages suggests that Greek inscriptions may 
well have existed. An inscription from Magnesia which preserves (ina 
late copy) a letter from Darius I rebuking his lonian governor Gadatas 
shows that Achaemenid administrative correspondence was con- 
ducted in Greek when the occasion demanded (see ‘Text [3]). 

Alexander’s conquest led to the spread of Greek as an official lan- 
guage right across the former Achaemenid empire (but, in Middle 
Persian literature, Alexander is called a hromayig “Roman” or 
“Byzantine”). The history of Iranian languages is not directly docu- 
mented during the Hellenistic period, and there is little contemporary 
evidence for the Parthian language of the Arsacids (ca. 250 BC-AD 226), 
the next native Iranian rulers of Iran. The Arsacids still inscribed their 
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coins in Greek until the middle of the first century AD, and Greek con- 
tinued in limited official use under the Sasanians (ca. AD 226 652). 
When Shahpur I recorded his victories over the Romans, the languages 
of the trilingual were Middle Persian, Parthian, and Greek. 

Sasanian Middle Persian contains a number of words of Greek 
origin which were probably Hellenistic loans, and many of these are 
continued in New Persian (e.g., words for coins: MP denar, NP dinar, 
dynvaouoc; MP drahm, NP dir(hjam, dSoaypuy; precious stones, etc.: MP, 
NP almas “diamond,” adapacs; MP asem, NP sim “silver,” Gonos). 
Sogd. n’krtk [nakte] “silver,” lit. “un-made, not worked” appears to be 
a calque on conjos, while Parth. xwd’wn, MP xwaday, etc., “lord” are 
calqued on Gk. avtoxgatwg. A few Greek loans also appear in eastern 
Middle Iranian languages (e.g., Sogd. nwm “law,” cf. vowos; Khotanese 
lakana “basin,” cf. .exavy, later Kaxcvy), or are even attested for the 
first time in New Iranian (¢.g., Pasto mecan “handmill.” Orm. mucin, 


cf. wyyavn). 


Selected texts 
[1] Herodotus, Histories 4.87 Godley 


6 S& Aagetosg Gs *erjoato tov Hovtov, Exdee Oniow Eni TV yepvoay, TAS 
doytéxtov éyéveto Mavdgoxiens Daytog Senodyevog dé zal tov Boonogov 
onjas Eotnoe Sbo én’ adt@ ADMOV hevxod, Evtap@v yoda E> fev THY 


*Acovoua, é¢ dé TH “EAAind, f0vea nave Goa MEO NYE 


Having viewed the Pontus, Darius sailed back to the bridge, of which 
Mandrocles of Samos was the chief builder; and when he had viewed the 
Bosporus also, he set up by it two pillars of white marble, engraving on the one 
in Assyrian and on the other in Greek characters the names of all the nations 


that were in his army; (‘Trans. A. D. Godley) 


[2] Aristophanes, Acharnians 98-105 Hall and Geldart 


TIP. dye di) ob Paothebs Cette oF Gene eg odoov 
dEEovT APnvatotow @ Vevdaotapc. 
WEYAAPTABAZ 
iaotapay EEdoav axvooova cated. 100 
TIP. Evvyjxa0’ 6 Aéyet; 
AI. pa tov ’AxdAAw “YO prev ob. 
TIP.  xgpyew Pacviéa pyoiv vpiv yovotov. 


Eye dt) od ucifov xat aapac TO YOVOLOV. 
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WE. ob Aine yod00 yavvongwxt Taovas. 104 
Al. oipor xaxodaipov O> capac. 


AMB. Come now, Pseudartabas, say what the King has sent you to tell the 
Athenians. 

PSEUDO-ARTABAS 
lartaman exarxas apisona satra. 100 

AMB. _ Did you understand what he says? 

DIC. By Apollo, I didn’t. 

AMB. He says the King is going to send you gold. (to Pseudo-Artabas) Speak 
louder, and plainly about the gold. 

PSE. You not vill get goldo, you open-arsed Iaonian. 


DIC. Good grief! That’s plain all right! (Trans. A. Sommerstein) 


For a hypothesis about the pseudo-Old Persian line spoken by Pseudartabas “the King’s 
Eye,” cf. West 1968, 5-6. 


[3] Letter of Darius I (522-486 BC) to Gadatas, satrap (?) of the Ionian 
province. Preserved in inscription from the vicinity of Magnesia, probably 
dating from the second century AD. Meiggs and Lewis 1988, 20-1 


Bacrreiss [Ba]oure- 

wv Aageios 6 ‘Yo- 

taonew Padatar 

dovdwt tade Aeye[t]: 

nuvOdvopai oe TOV 5 
fu@v émttaypctav 

Ov KATH Mavta. met- 

Oagyeiv ott pev yafo] 

[t]iyw uiyy éxmoveic 

[y]iv, tods méoav Eb- 10 
[~]oatov xagnods éx[i] 

Ta Hat THs "Aoiag pe- 

[o]n xatcaputetov, exct- 

[v]@ of med0eow xai 

[d)ia tava cor xeioe teu 15 
heyday yous éu Bacr- 

Aéws oixov St Sé tiv 

Une HEOvV prov Sia0e- 

aw agavitercs, dow 

6b {ut WeTABAAOLEVEDL 20 
neigav 7dtxn[ pe] vou Ov- 

Lov: PuToVEyots yo 
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[itJegots "And)A[w] vos po- 

Qov EngagvEs xai YwWOaV 

[o]xaxavevew BéPndrov éx[é]- 25 
TAGES, @YVOMY EL@vV 

mooyOvwy eis tov Oedv 

[vlobv, 55 Méoouts cixe 

[1a]oav ateéxe[tjav xai ty]. . - 


Darius, King of Kings, son of Hystaspes, conveys the following message to the 
slave Gadatas: I am informed that you are not following my instructions in all 
respects. I approve your decision to cultivate my land and to plant fruit trees 
in the regions beyond the Euphrates, in the districts of Asia Minor, and you 
have thereby earned the gratitude of the King’s palace. But since you have not 
heeded my demand that respect be shown to the gods, and if you fail to correct 
your ways in this, you will receive evidence of my displeasure. For you have 
demanded tribute of the sacred gardeners of Apollo and compelled them to 
build on sacred land, setting at nothing the devotion of my forefathers to the 
gods, those gods who have always regulated the affairs of the Persians,and. . . 
(Trans. C. Markham from Modern Greek) 


[4] Herodotus 1.139 Godley 


xai tode Ghd o— Mde CUpTERtWXE yivecOaL, TO [légoas pev abtovs MAO, 
Yeas peévto. ob. ta obvonata ogi eovta Spot toiot owpact xai ti 
Heyahongencin TekEVTMOL MaVTA Es THUTO YORUBA, TO AWOLEES HEeV Odv xahEovOL, 
“Iwves 5€ oiypa. é¢ todto dilrwevos evorjorts tehevt@vta tov TMegoéwv tah 
obvOnata, OU Ta pEV, TH dé Ob, GALA MATA Spoins. 


There is another thing which always happens among them; we have noted it 
though the Persians have not: their names, which agree with the nature of their 
persons and their nobility, all end in the same letter, that which the Dorians 
call san, and the Ionians sigma; you shall find, if you search, that not some but 
all Persian names alike end in this letter. (Trans. A. D. Godley) 


For a hypothesis about this passage based on Old Iranian and Elamite evidence, cf. 


Gershevitch 1990, 115-33. 
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Q Greek and Etruscan 


C. DE SIMONE 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


The problem of the linguistic relations of the Greeks and the Etruscans 
raises a variety of issues whose answers must be sought within a whole 
complex of historical questions. The key question raised by linguistic 
research is, first and foremost, to what extent the Etruscan language is 
in some way genetically related to the language of the Greeks or the 
“pre-Greeks” (see 11.8, 11.9), a question whose answer will naturally 
entail some form of historical explanation. If no form of genetic link 
between Greek (or “pre-Greek”) and Etruscan were accepted, the issue 
would be posed in different terms: the two languages would be treated 
simply as two linguistic entities which came into contact at some point 
in history. In such a case one would naturally have to refer only to 
ctruscan borrowings from Greek. 

At different times scholars have formulated the first hypothesis in a 
number of different ways and with a number of variations, since the 
definitions of the “pre-Greek” or “para-Greek” substrate, which may or 
may not have been related in some way to the Etruscan language, have 
differed widely (cf. the concise accounts of Furnée 1972 and Hester 
1965). The question raised by both historical and linguistic research is 
complicated even more by the fact that a funerary stele found in the 
village of Kaminia on Lemnos bears an inscription in a language very 
close to Etruscan (cf. de Simone 1996a, 101 ff.; 1996b). Those who 
adhere to the theory of a genetic relationship between the “pre-Greek” 
or “para-Greek” substrate and Etruscan want to see the language of the 
funerary stele from Lemnos, as well as that of four small, inscribed 
sherds discovered at Ephestia on the same island (cf. de Simone 1gg6a, 
101, ill. 68), as proof that the “Tyrrhenian” language of Lemnos is a relic 
of prehistoric times: the “Tyrrhenians,” according to their theory, 
migrated from Lemnos to Italy and settled in prehistoric times in the 
region now known as Tuscany. The language of the Tyrrhenians of 
Lemnos thus constitutes a linguistic relic related to the “pre-Greek” or 
“para-Greek” substrate. 


mamta oko 
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Today, however, any contemporary perspective which takes metho- 
dological problems into account must explicitly raise the following 


issues: 


¢ The Etruscan language now seems genetically to be a language 
isolate and cannot therefore be related in any way to Greek (or pre- 
Greek/para-Greek). There is in fact not a single Etruscan word 
which might be etymologically traced back to a single, common 
ancestral form with a Greek equivalent. 

* The text of the Lemnos funerary stele has simply been composed in 
a variant of ancient Etruscan: Thus it is the Etruscans who migrated 
(at some point in the ninth-seventh centuries BC) from Italy to 
Lemnos (and Imbros). In this context it should also be noted that the 
Homeric tradition makes no mention of Tyrrhenians (or Pelasgians) 
on Lemnos (or Imbros) (for a comprehensive account, cf. de Simone 
1996b). The Tyrrhenians of the Aegean became known to the 
Greeks much later as pirates (cf. e.g., the Hymn to Dionysus and de 
Simone 1996a, 100; 1996b). 


The question of the relationship between Greek and Etruscan can 
therefore only be examined in the context of the second hypothesis 
defined above, i.e., contact between two unrelated languages. From an 
historical perspective the question then arises of precisely when this 
contact began and what evidence there is for it. A definite reference 
point consists of the Greek (Euboean-Chalcidean) settlement at 
Pithecusae (Ischia) in the Bay of Naples, which took place around the 
beginning of the eighth century Bc, and the subsequent Greek coloni- 
zation of the interior of Campania. The possibility that 
the Greeks came into contact with the Etruscans even 
earlier during the “pre-colonial” period cannot of 
course be excluded, since it is only reasonable to 
assume that the Greeks will not have decided ona site 
for settlement without conducting some previous 
reconnaissance of the area. In any case it is impossible 
to determine to what extent a Greek loanword in 
Etruscan dates from the “pre-colonial” period, or is the 
result ofa borrowing dating to historical times (after ca. 
800 Bc). But the former possibility should be regarded 
as extremely unlikely. A different question is to what 
extent the Tyrrhenians of the Aegean (cf. above) might 
also have borrowed words from Greek. Although such 
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a possibility can be argued theoretically it cannot at present be proved 
on the basis of empirical evidence (cf. de Simone 1996a, 118 ff), since 
we are unable, for example, to prove the existence of an “Acolic” 
stratum of borrowings in Etruscan. In connection with this problem the 
recent discovery of a Laconian skyphos from the temple of Aphaea on 
Aegina (third quarter of the sixth century Bc) with a fragmentary 
Etruscan inscription (cf. Cristofani 1994, 159 ff.) is most interesting and 
informative. 

Given the historical data (cf. above) one would expect the earliest 
stratum of Greek loanwords in Etruscan to be of Chalcidean (ie., 
[onian) origin, which is, however, not the case (de Simone 1970, 321 ff, 
with attempt at interpretation). On the contrary it is the question of the 
stratum of Doric loanwords which requires particular attention. For the 
most part this Doric stratum consists of names, such as e.g., divas (< 
Aifac), Artumes (<” Aotouus), Atalanta (<Avadavta), elerva (< thaiFa 
or ¢hatfov? ~ see Text [1], Elina (< *EAéva; see Fig. 75), Vikare (< 
*Fixagos), Vilata(s) (< Fikuadac), Vilae (< *F6)aoc), culiyna, yuliyna, 
culena (< xvdyva), ulpa(ia) (6d) (cf. de Simone 1970, 311 ff.). In 
other words the material in question consists primarily of proper names 
from Greek mythology (such as Aifas) as well as some common nouns 
(such as x02zva; see Text [2]). If we ask who transmitted this Donic 
vocabulary to the Etruscans, the possibility immediately suggests itself 
that it was the Corinthians. Their trade in the West 
enjoyed its heyday in approximately the second half of 
the seventh and the first half of the sixth centuries BC. 
The extremely important role of Corinthian trade 
during this period is amply confirmed by the archaeo- 
logical evidence, so much so that one can speak of a 
*Damaratan” period in Etruscan art ~ from the name of 
the Corinthian Damaratus (the Corinthian aristocrat 
who left Corinth in the middle of the seventh century 
sc and settled in Etruria). It would be strange indeed if 
an historical presence of such importance to Etruria 
had not left any trace. 

‘Trade with Corinth, however, was not the only 
source of “Doric” loanwords into Etruscan. It is virtu- 
ally certain that the Dorian colonies of southern Italy 
played a significant role in the transmission of Greek 
vocabulary to the Etruscans. Thus the name “Edéva/ 
Etr. Elina comes in all likelihood from Crete (via 
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Sicily? cf. de Simone 1970, 307 ff.). A Cretan prove- 
nance can also be assigned with confidence to the name 
*Fixaoos/Etr. Vikare. Here too the word will have been 
transmitted via Sicily. The name Aioxdamoc/Etr. 
Esplace can have come only from the Argolid, since the 
form with the initial diphthong az is attested only in 
Epidaurus, ‘Troezen, and Corinth (cf. de Simone 1970, 22). Also note- 
worthy are the Etrurian Ectur, Extur, which directly correspond to the 
Argolic and Corinthian forms "Extoo, “Egtog (cf. de Simone 1970, 156 
ff.). Among the intermediaries in the linguistic contacts of the Greeks 
and the Etruscans Tarentum must also be included, as well as the 
Achaean colonies on the Gulf of Tarentum and along the Calabrian 
coast, where there were Tyrrhenian settlements (e.g., Poseidonia). 
The attempt to fit the “Lonic-Attic” loanwords into their historical 
context has proved far more difficult (cf de Simone 1970, 310 ff.). 
Without recourse to the hypothesis that all are ancient Chalcidean 
loans which happen not to be attested until later (not in itself partic- 
ularly likely), the unavoidable conclusion is that the Ionic (or Attic) 
loan stratum is in its entirety later than the stratum we referred to 
above as “Corinthian” (*Damaratan”). The oldest indisputably Lonic 
loanword so far known is the name “Aoteuc/Etr, Aridi (Veio, sixth 
century BC; see Text [3]). In the first half of the fifth century Bc there 
are the first attestations of the names “ldy¢, Ooéotns, Proxrjtys (cf. 
de Simone 1970, 316). The “mythological” vocabulary is now the 
most tangible linguistic aspect of the cultural Hellenization of Etruria 
in the archaic period. Mythological names such as Aifac, *Feanavog, 
*Fiokaos, as well as common nouns like ddr, are linguistic expres- 
sions of the cultural and artistic penetration of Etruria by the Greeks. 
An entirely new chapter in the history of Greek- Etruscan relations 
opens with the wholesale importation of Greek slaves from the third to 
the first centuries Bc (cf. de Simone 1970, 259 ff). Naturally there were 
also Greeks, probably including slaves. who settled in Etruria in the 
archaic period (cf. ibid., 259 ff., 264 ff). But, it is clear that there was 
now a completely different set of historical circumstances, since the 
contacts between the two peoples and the scope of their relations had 
now been radically transformed. While in the archaic period the Greeks 
(and especially the Dorians) had been the pedagogues of the Etruscans, 
now, in the Hellenistic age, they enjoyed hardly any status in Etruscan 
society, being primary slaves. Thus, to give an example, we find the 


Corinthian Damaratus. whose name was borrowed to denote the earlier 
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stratum of loanwords. With him may be contrasted slaves like 
Atpoc/Etr. Tigile (see Text [4] and Fig. 77), ’AxodAdwios/Etr. Apluni 
(see Text [5]) and others, who were purchased in the market on Delos 
and used by the Etruscans as labor on their vast country estates or as 
potters. Since the use of foreign slaves as labor was at that time indis- 
putably a phenomenon of major social and economic importance, the 
relationship between Greeks and Etruscans had now become quite 
different from what it had been in the seventh-fifth centuries BC). This 
overall picture is not altered by the fact that under certain conditions it 
was possible for some Greek slaves to acquire the nights of Etruscan cit- 
izenship and to establish their own gens, cf. Tipile, Perse etc. (cf. de 
Simone 1970, 246 ff.). The golden age of Greek~Etruscan relations, that 
penetration of the Etruscan world by Greek culture so characteristic of 
the archaic period, now belonged to the past. The majority of the 
mythological names had already been adopted by the Etruscans in the 
eighth/seventh-fifth centuries Bc, and later borrowing or even rebor- 
rowing (e.g., “EAévn, Helene) cannot alter this historical reality in its 
basic outlines. 


Selected texts 


The texts below are taken from de Simone 1968. All are translated from 


Modern Greek by C. Markham. 


{1] Falerii. 650-625 BC 
aska mi eleivana [eleiva (-na): &iaiFa or Ehauk ov] 


Tama leather bag for holding oil 


[2] Capua. 500-485 BC 
mi culizna V[e]loura Venelus 


Tam the cup of Venel (name) V[e]l@ura (name of gens) 


[3] Veio. Sixth century BC 
Aritimi-pi Turan-pi 


For Artemis and Turan 
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{4] Chiusi (Fig. 77). Second-first centuries BC 


Tigile lau(tni) Velyes Pulia-c 


Diphilos slave of Velye and Pulia 


[5] Chiusi. Second-first centuries BC 


Apluni Leiy[u]s lautni 
Apollonius slave of Leizu 
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10 Greek and Latin 


TR.G.G. COLEMAN 


The first linguistic contacts were between the early Greek colonies in 
South Italy and Sicily, significantly called  Meyaan “Ehdas (Magna 
Graecia), and the Italic-speaking population of Latium, including the 


recent synoecism at Rome. 


1 The influence of Greek on Latin 


One of the first results was the adaptation of the Greek alphabet to the 
writing of Latin sometime in the seventh century BC, The immediate 
sources of the alphabet were the Euboean colony of Cumae and the 
Etruscan speaking communities (see V .g) north of Rome. For centuries 
the influence was all in one direction, from Greek to Latin. As usual 
there were two distinct channels. The first was of relatively low pres- 
tige, at the level of bilingual contact between the relevant communities 
through trade, travel, and Greek immigration. The second was of high 


prestige, formed at a later date by the deliberate cultivation among the 


upper social classes at Rome of the language and high culture of 


Greece. 


1.1 Vocabulary 


The earliest loanwords reveal a wide range of innovations in both the 
mental and material culture. Typical are camera “room,” cista “box.” 
macellum “market, meat market.” nauta “sailor” platea “street, 
square,” poena “penalty.” poeta “poet,” respectively from xapdaoc, 
xioty, WaxEhAOV, VALS, ThaTELA, TOWN, OUTS. (The Attic forms are 
cited throughout, though some of the words must have come from 
Doric dialect areas of Magna Graecia.) 

Early loanwords were regularly adapted to Latin phonology and 
morphology; e.g., carta “sheet of paper,” calx “chalk,” massa “lump,” 
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tumba “tomb,” tus “incense” from yaots, 7a “pebble,” vata, 
Wu Pos, Avog - in contrast to later loans or corrected forms of earlier 
ones, like chorus “dance” from yoods, zona from Govy “belt,” thymum 
“thyme” from Otpov, with the Greek aspirates and [y] and [z:] more 
precisely represented. Clear examples of correction are amphora “two 
handled jar” from the accusative of cyupogets, where the original Latin 
form ampora is reflected in the diminutive ampulla, and machina 
“device.” originally *macana, borrowed from Dor. wayava early 
enough to undergo early Latin apophony in the middle syllable, in con- 
trast to mechanicus, borrowed from the second century Koine. 
Apophony is also seen in falentum from tadavtov “talent, a unit of 
weight or currency.” Doric xuPegvaras is reflected in gubernator 
“helmsman,” whose Latin agent suffix protected it from the restoration 


of gy or even cy, as in cymbalum from xbuparov cymbal.” 

The growing proportion of Greek speaking immigrants in the Latin 
population must have been ultimately responsible for the replacement 
of everyday words by Greek imports. Thus bracchium (- poaytov) 
“arm” and aer (< cajo) “the atmosphere” in place of ventus, balineum 
(< Padaveiov) “bath” replacing labrum (< lavabrum), and in Vulgar 
Latin col(a)pus (< x0dapos) “blow” for ictus, petra (< met Qa) “stone” 
for lapis. Sometimes the semantic shifts are more remarkable, as in 
gamba (< xapm) “bend of a limb”) for crus “leg” spada (< oxady 
“broad blade”; cf. the diminutive spatula) tor gladius. 

Through the prestigious channel of high culture came many words 
in the Latin poetic register, e.g., aether “heavens,” lyra “lyre,” thronus 
“throne.” zephyrus “west wind.” Few of these penetrated the ordinary 
spoken registers. The vocabularies of philosophy, the arts, and sciences 
included many Greek loanwords and calques (see also V1.3, v1.4). 
Loans included grammaticus, rhetor, musica from yoopatos 
“schoolmaster, scholar,” Ojtwe “rhetorician,” ovows) “music,” and 
the resuffixed architectura from Goyitextovun). Sometimes the Latin 
word that was created or semantically adapted to render a Greek tech- 
nical term prevailed, as in casus “grammatical case” for mt@o1c, aecen- 
tus “accent” for tooawdict, comprehensio “apprehension, perception” 
for xatédnys, and the calques essentia “essence” for ovoia and qual- 
itas “quality” for movotys. Sometimes, however, the Greek word was 
eventually preferred, as atomus (< Gtopov) not individuum, analogia 
(< avahoyia) not proportio, etymologia (< Ervupohoyia) not verilo- 
quium, philosophus (< pu.ooogos) not sapiens. 

Christian Latin shows the same variety. Sometimes the Greek word 
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was borrowed directly, e.g., ecclesia and apostolus for éxxdnoia and 
axtootohos. In some instances possible Latin equivalents were rejected 
for various reasons; e.g., angelus not nuntius for dyyel.oc, baptizare not 
mergere for Bantitetv, martyr not testis for paetve, presbyter not senior 
or sacerdos for xgeoPitegos. Other purely Latin equivalents were 
acceptable, e.g., gratia for yaw, caritas for Gyann and surprisingly 
sacramentum for worry. Many calques were formed; e.g., incarna- 
tio for oagxmorc, resurrexio for avaotaors and these rather than direct 
borrowings were typical of the theological vocabulary of the western 
Church. 


1.2 Syntax 


A number of developments in Latin syntax are at least in part due to 
Greek influence. For instance the emergence of deictic pronouns, 
notably tlle, as definite articles ~ cf. 6, 4}, 16 — was a feature of Vulgar Latin. 

More prestigious influences came from the study of Greek literature 
and Greek rhetoric. The use of the accusative and infinitive to represent 
indirect statement as in dicit te scripsisse “he says that you wrote,” 
though in origin independent of @noi ce yodupau clearly owes something 
of its development to Greek, which already had a complete tense 
system of infinitives elaborated precisely for this purpose. By contrast 
the complex rules governing sequence of mood and tense for finite verb 
clauses in indirect discourse were independent of Greek influence. 

In Classical Latin the rapid expansion of participial syntax was 
clearly inspired by Greek usage, though the innovation was restricted 
by the relative poverty of the Latin participial tense system. The models 
of Greek classical prose and the doctrines of Greek rhetoric inspired 
the elaboration of complex, especially periodic, sentence structure to 
new heights of achievement in the prose of Cicero and Livy and, more 
remarkably, in the poetry of Vergil and Horace. Poetic usage accepted 
a number of Greek structures that remained detached from literary 
prose and the more casual registers. Examples include Vergil’s sensit 
medwos delapsus in hostis (Aeneid 2.377) for sensit se delapsum “he 
became aware that he had fallen among foes” (cf. HoOer’ Eumeodyv eic 
tovs modepiouc) and Horace’s desine ... querellarum (Carmina 
2.9.17-18) for desine . . . a querellis “stop your complaints” (cf. dajEov 
OdvoELdv). 

In general the grammatical influence of Greek was two-fold. On the 
one hand it prompted in the late pre-classical period a rationalization 
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of morphological and syntactic usage; on the other it stimulated Latin 
creative writers to exploit more fully the potential resources of the 
native grammatical system. 


2 The influence of Latin on Greek 


2.1 Vocabulary 


We must now turn to influences in the opposite direction (see also v1.3, 
v1.4). Many Latin loanwords are directly due to the presence in the 
eastern empire of Roman legions and Roman legal and administrative 
institutions. Some of these disappeared after Roman rule, like dudouov, 
Wouctov and xoaiqextos from diarium “daily allowance,” edictum, and 
praefectus “governor,” xovtovPegvados from contubernalis “mess- 
mate,” with a change of declension. But many survived into the modern 
language, €.g., heyewv (> heyewva), NOaitogas, xovotwdict, Haytotwo 
(mod. judytotgoc) from respectively legio “legion,” praetor “praetor,” 
custodia “guard,” magister “master.” Others were eventually replaced 
by Greek equivalents, like otvatoc, from senatus, replaced by 
ovyxhytos, xevtogiwv, from centurvo, replaced by éxatovtcoyys (also 
éxatovtagyoc). Sometimes both the Latin and Greek were retained, as 
otohog “fleet” beside xdcaon (< classis) “class, social group” and 
emygampr) “inscription” beside tithos “title” (< titulus). 

Changes in both Greek and Latin pronunciations are often reflected 
in vocabulary. For example ovetoavoc, from the syncopated form of vet- 
eranus, which was preferred to Greek axohvoutos, gave way later to 
Betegavoc, unsyncopated but reflecting the late Latin change of [w] to 
[v]. Precise provenances can sometimes be assigned. Thus xovpévta 
“conversation” was probably borrowed from a Balkan Vulgar Latin 
dialect (cf. Rum. cuvént) as Byzantine ne(v)tCyievtov “baggage” from 
impedimentum certainly was (cf. the palatalization in Rum. zice < dicit), 
while xaBahddovos “horseman” (> mod. xaParcons) probably came 
from Italy or France. In the Byzantine period the source may be spoken 
Romance or written Medieval Latin. Hence one cannot always be sure 
whether <p> here is a transliteration of the Latin spelling with <b> or 
a representation of the sound [y]. 

This brings us to everyday words that were borrowed in antiquity 
and survive into the modern language often alongside native synonyms, 
with shifts in meaning or register; e.g., xavta, LepBodvyn, xdota, 
taPAa, papeda from candela “votive lamp,” membrana, porta, tab(ujla 
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“board” (with Vulgar Latin syncope) and familia. Both xakatov from 
palatium “palace” and doxiuov from hospitium “inn” survive respec- 
tively in xakdtiand onitt “house.” Goxgos from asper “rough” acquired 
the meaning “white.” which it still has in Modern Greek, with the old 
word kevxog retained in more restricted application. Even more strik- 
ing is wovAdiov, a diminutive from pullus “chick,” whence Modern 
Greek xovai “bird.” with dovWa (< ancient dgvic “bird”) retained as 
“hen, fowl.” Some literal renderings of Latin phrases entail specific 
lexical extensions as in g0yaoiav Sobvat for operam dare “to attend to,” 
ro ixavov xoujoa for satis facere “to render satisfaction” and 07” 
ZEovoiay tvs dryer for sub potestatem alicuius redigere “to bring under 
someone’s power.” 

Notable is the presence of many Latin loanwords in the Greek 
dialects spoken in Turkey until the twentieth century, most of which 
had been largely separated from mainland Greek since the late 
Byzantine period. Besides a number of the everyday words already 
mentioned we find otoara from (via) strata “street” and various dialec- 
tal forms of xaPpadaxedw “to mount, ride” (from Lat. caballicare), €.g., 
nathépyou, xaktfpw and [gal'zevo], variously spelt. The earlier loan 
onyhe from regula “rule.” with the Vulgar Latin syncope absent from 
the Standard Modern Greek o¢yov2.a “measure, moderation,” is bor- 
rowed from Medieval Latin or from Italian. Lexical influences clearly 
penetrated far beyond the metropolitan centers. 

A number of Latin nominal and adjectival formants were ex- 
tended to native roots. The suffix -arvus, imported in Bevepuadgtos, 
Goodswaows from beneficiarius, ordinarius, and in doOyxcovos 


“store-keeper,” PipkioOnxcows “librarian” which survive along with 


waxedcons “butcher” (< waxedddotos), all three being repayments of 


earlier loans into Latin, apotheca, bibliotheca and macellum respec- 
tively. Of the many transfers to Greek roots attested in antiquity few 
have survived into the modern language. Typical are Gxoxguavaguos 
“clerk.” diatdeiog “house manager,” wnxavaouos “engineer” (cf. 
unyavixds), orabdguos “armed guard,” and Suthoxdows “receiving 
double pay,” closely modeled on duplicarius. 

Other instances of transferred suffixes can be cited. 


(i) -tidn- (-tiwv), exemplified in dyyyatiov “assignment of debt 
interest” from delegatio, occurs with the Greek root xegad) 
“head” in Byz. xepakytioy “capitation tax,” modeled on capita- 
tio. It never became productive. 
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(ii) -ara (-ovga)is attested in xde.cobga “mountain pass,” a remodeling 
of clausura to vizio “to close.” The formation recurs with native 
roots in Byz. BoyBovea “aid,” Mod. daixovga “common people, 
(pejorative).” 

(iii) -canus (-tavoc) is exemplified in joyiotgiavos “government 
official” from magistrianus and yovotwevds from Christianus, 
which survives in Modern Greek along with new formations. 

(iv) -atus (-atoc), borrowed in xavdidatos from candidatus “candi- 
date” and Paofatos from barbatus “bearded” (surviving as 
Baoparos “robust, for a man”), has continued to be productive; 
e.g. yeuatos “full” beside yepitw “to fill” (cf ancient yew “to be 
full”). As in Latin, verbs are much more rarely borrowed, though 


they are often formed from borrowed nouns or adjectives. 


2.2 Grammar 


A few parallel developments in the grammar of the two languages have 
often been noted. The mergings in Late Antiquity of Greek dual and 
plural, of optative and subjunctive moods, of perfect and aorist tenses, 
and of middle and passive voices, had all been anticipated prehistori- 
cally in Latin but are unlikely to be due to Latin influence. The same 
holds for the replacement of b6 by Gut6 as the agent preposition, which 
has sometimes been attributed to the influence of ab; but the testimony 
of &xo THV ONOiwy d&x@AvvtO in Polybius (1.34 V1; see Jannaris 1897, 
36g), an author certainly fluent in Latin, is weakened by éxoayx0n . . - 
dv’ ait@v “was accomplished by them” in Thucydides (1.17). Even 
more improbable as a Latinism is tov 196 Wha fowa on an inscrip- 
tion of AD 149 (Jannaris 1897, 393), which is due to uncertainty in the 
use of the moribund dative case rather than the influence of pro + abl., 
which does not in any event have a local sense (cf. ante portas). 

In contrast Josephus’ use of the dative absolute Aeuxiy Aévti Taig 
Maoxéhra bxcroig (Jewish Antiquities 14,228[13]) does seem mot- 
vated by the formulaic L. Lentulo C. Marcello consulibus, where the 
confusion is assisted by the synemptosis of the Latin dative and abla- 
tive forms. Like the occasional use in inscriptions of yeyooeveo 
aagijouv for scribendo adfuerunt “they were present at the writing” it 
is not of importance for the subsequent history of Greek. The same ts 
true of the “passive” infinitival complement to verbs of command, as in 


xoumjowov éy@ xehevw yeveodat, a literal translation of tudicium tubeo 


fieri “I order the judgment to be made.” 
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A possible example of more permanent influence is in the compara- 
tive degree of adjectives. In Hellenistic Greek analytical exponents like 
WahAov Padus for classical BadUteoos “deeper” become more wide- 
spread. The subsequent replacement of j1adov by mhéov could well 
have been influenced by Vulgar Latin plus profundus (> Ital. pin pro- 
fondo). Both Baddtegos and mo Baus survive into Modern Greek. 

A more interesting instance of possible interaction is the new ana- 
lytic perfect tenses: todto yeyoappeévov éyw for todto yéyoaqa “I have 
written this,” which in Hellenistic Greek was losing its earlier distinc- 
tion from the aorist Zygaya “I wrote.” In Latin a new hoc scriptum 
habeo took over the perfect functions from hoc seripst, which had been 
ambiguous between present perfect and past definite from the earliest 
records of the language. Indeed the elimination of this ambiguity pro- 
duced an extensive change in the tense system, already well under way 
in the classical period, with a new past definite scréps?, passive scriptum 
fuit, distinguished from the perfect scriptum habeo, passive scriptum 
est. In Greek the innovation is not so systematic and its native origins 
tenuous: the classical yeawacs/yeyeapms &yw with the active participle 
“Tam in a state of having written” is infrequently attested. The earliest 
examples of the type yeyoaupévov yw occur in Plutarch, Diodorus, 
and Josephus and are therefore likely to be Latinisms. Later Greek has 
EXO yYoayevo and a new éyw yodyper (cf. below), which became the 
regular exponent, while habeo scriptum is reflected in Romance jai 
écrit, ho scritto, etc. 

It is harder to establish the connection, if there is one at all, between 
the analytic exponents of futurity, 2 yodqew/yodpou for earlier 
yeaa and Vulgar Latin scribere habeo for scribam. The Greek innova- 
tion starts from potential modality “I have the power to write,” which 
is well established in the classical language and is itself first attested in 
patristic texts from the second century ap. It may not have spread far 
in the colloquial register and was eventually displaced by the volitive 
9éhw, parallel to Balkan Vulgar Latin voleo + infinitive (cf. Romanian 
vout cinta “I will sing”), and @éw iva youq ©/yecapm (subjunctives) > 
8a yoapo/yoapo, the regular modern exponents. éyw yodwpet (< 
yoaspat) “I have the power to write” ended up as a new perfect expo- 
nent (cf. the paragraph above) some time after it ceased to be used as a 
future. This development may have begun, like the volitive exponent, 
in the colloquial register. 

The Latin innovation seems to have started from the modalities of 
potentiality and of necessity: hoc scribere habeo “I have the doing of 
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this” and “I have this to do.” Both are attested occasionally in Classical 
Latin and the shift to future function already appears in the second 
century AD also. Though rare in the written registers, scribere habeo 
clearly became the dominant exponent of futurity in Vulgar Latin over 
most regions of the empire (> Fr. écrirai, Ital. serivero, etc.). Without 
more information about colloquial Greek it is impossible to relate the 
two developments decisively. 


3 Conclusion 


To summarize: the influence of Latin on Greek began relatively late and 
was much less sustained or pervasive than that of Greek on Latin. 
There was far less immigration of Latin speakers to the eastern empire, 
certainly nothing comparable in size or duration to Greek speaking 
immigration into Italy and the West. Moreover the indigenous Greek 
speaking population in the East seems in general to have been more 
resistant to foreign influences, especially in the more prestigious regis- 
ters, which may well have been disdainful of the language of their bar- 
barian conquerors. Whereas most Latin loanwords and calques from 
Greek (see 1.1) survived into Romance and were thus passed on to 
western European culture generally, a number of the Greek borrowings 
from Latin (see 2.1) did not survive into modern times, though a second 
wave of Latin influence came later from Romance, and the presence of 
Latin material in the modern Greek lexicon is not inconsiderable. At 
the grammatical level the permanent influence was much more from 
Greek to Latin than the reverse (cf. 1.2 with 2.2). 
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modern Greek dialects 
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The investigation of the influence of Latin on Greek (see v.10, V1.3, 
vt.4) cannot be considered satisfactory. There has as yet been pro- 
duced no systematic and comprehensive study of the Latin loanwords 
in Greek, their geographical distribution, their semantic fields, and 
their relationship both with the Balkan Romance dialects (Daco- 


Romanian, Vlach, Moglenitic, i-e., the Vlach language of the regions of 


Almopia and Paiko, and Istro-Romanian, a Romance dialect spoken on 
the Istrian peninsula), and with the Romance languages of western 
Europe. Research is also needed on the historical period when such 
loanwords entered Greek, their provenance from literary or Vulgar 
Latin, and their survival in Standard Modern Greek and the modern 
Greek dialects. 

Of the studies which examine the Latin loanwords in Medieval and 
Modern Greek (such as Triandafyllidis 1892; Lafoscade 1892; Meyer 
1895; Kretschmer 1898; Dieterich 1901; Triandafyllidis 1g0ga, 1909b; 
Viscidi 1944; Mihaescu 1978, 1993) all except Mihaescu’s deal with the 
loanwords from literary Latin or those which survive in Modern Greek. 
This conclusion arises also from the loanwords themselves, which 
show none of the features of Vulgar Latin nor any of the intervening 
developments which took place in the Latin corpus, especially in the 


Balkans. 


If we are to gain a more fully rounded picture of the influence of 


Latin on Greek, it is essential to look at the Vulgar Latin transmission 
route, which continued to supply Greek with Latin elements even after 
the sixth century ap when the western and the eastern empires separ- 
ated. The Vulgar Latin transmission route represents the popular tra- 
dition, namely that part of the Latin speaking world which came into 
daily contact with the Greek element, in all geographical locations, even 
the most inaccessible highland areas where the Roman administration 
and army were present. Its influence must be sought especially in 


dialect-speaking areas remote from urban centers, along the Via 


| 
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Egnatia, in the highlands of Epirus and of western Macedonia, and all 
over the Greek speaking world (including the Pontus, Asia Minor, and 
elsewhere). 

The first to embark on a systematic investigation of Vulgar Latin as 
a transmission route for borrowings was Mihaescu (1978, 1993), who 
located and commented on all the loanwords from Vulgar Latin found 
alongside literary Latin elements in the Byzantine texts. Among the 
Latin loanwords in Greek he confirms, infer alia, evidence for the pal- 
atalization of dentals and velars with front vowels (A, g, ¢, d + €, 1, i); 
the shift of ¢ > e¢ (e.g., virga > Beoya, circus > uégxos); of e > 1 (e.g., 
esca > Hox); of 0 > ufo, and of tl > cl (e.g., sit(ujla > oixdos). For 


example: 


aatcua < ascia “a kind of axe or adze” (Chronicle of the Tocco); 

Berta < vitea, and Modern Greek Pitoa: Oyxcague and pétGac 
ehapods (Maurice Strategicon 54.29, “sheaths made of light vine 
sticks”); 

yamttana < *capitealia, Romanian capefeala: xamitadia osha 
axo twv Bvecagiwy (Porphyrogennitos, De caerimonits aulae 
Byzantinae, p. 436, “leather strap on a horse’s harness”). The 
word is also found in the Salamina dialect in the sense of a “strip 
of fabric retaining a woman’s headdress and passing under the 
chin” (Fourikis 1928-9); 

metcurevta impedimentum, -a “packs carried by animals”: 
PuAcrte ta Te Goya Zab TH mettuevta advta@v (Mihaescu 1993, 
412, “to guard the horses and their packs”); 

oxoottidia < scortea (Porphyrogenn. De caerim., pp. 463, 217) 
“leather clothes,” Romanian scoar{d; 

owttarov, poevttatov, poovvttatov - *frondiatum < frondia 
(Porphyrogenn. De caerim., p. 175). Pgevtcato is found in many 
parts of Greece in the sense ofa “shelter ata threshing floor, porch 
roof, makeshift hut”; 

gathiov < facla, facula “firebrand, torch” (Porphyrogenn. De 
caerim., p. 345); 

oitha < sitla, situla “bin, container.” In the dialects it is also found 


as oixhoc, Olxt, etc. 


Research into Vulgar Latin as a source of loanwords should focus on 
the modern Greek dialects and local varieties, areas into which 
Mihaescu’s studies do not extend. An investigation of the modern 
Greek dialects could in fact augment the corpus of Latin loanwords, 
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especially those relating to agricultural and pastoral activities. There 
follows a sample list of words of Latin provenance which are found in 
various dialects in Greece. Some of them are also found in the 
Byzantine texts, but most are listed here for the first time. 


wovtova, povtovia (district of Thessaloniki: Drymos, Melisso- 
chori) < mutulus “mutule,” an architectural term. In these two vil- 
lages it means the “area between the wall and the roof” In 
Tsakonian (Kostakis 1987) it is found as wovtoude “round, pro- 
jecting rock”; in Vlach as mucl’e “ridge, edge, top” (Papahagi 
1974); its connection with I lesychius’ pitvAov: éoxatov, viynov, 
Aaxedayovior “mitylon: last, infant, Spartan” does not preclude 
a relationship between them at some earlier period; 

hitoug (district of Thessaloniki: Drymos) “coloured trim along the 
hem of woven garments” < limus. Lewis and Short ([1879] 1962) 
state: limus autem vestis, qua ab umbilico usque ad pedes teguntur 
pudenda poparum. Haec autem vestis in extremo sui purpuram 
limam, i.e., flexuosam habet. Unde et nomen accepit “the limus is 
a garment which covers the private parts of priest’s attendants 
from the navel to the feet. This garment is edged with a slanting, 
that is undulating, trim. It is from this that it gets its name”; 

Bavta (district of Thessaloniki: Drymos, Melissochori; Roumeli) 
“the part ofa garden which floods with water, embankment along 
a water channel,” from Lat. vadum, -i “a ford across a river”; 

xaotoitw (Thessaloniki prefecture: Drymos) < castrare “castrate.” 
At Drymos, the meaning is “to prune a tree, especially to cut the 
branches from the trunk.” In other d lalects, the word xactodtos < 
Ital. castrato is usually found as a Romance loanword meaning 
“castrated,” not “to cut branches from the trunk ofa tree,” a sense 
not found in Standard Italian, but which occurs in Italian dialects: 
potare le piante, sputarne i rami troppo frondosi “to prune plants, 
to remove the over-leafy branches” (Battaglia 1967); 

Biva < vena “kin, relations, vein.” Also found in the sense of “vein” 
in Vlach: vind; 


Bitta (Thrace, southern mainland Greece) (Historical Dictionary of 


the Academy of Athens [HDAA}) “multicolored woven band, a 
kind of garter” from Lat. vitta “headband, crown”; 

Qdyxt, Eoyxitw < runco, runcare “to weed (out)” (Katsanis 1979), 
“forest clearing made by burning to create a field, newly sprouted 
forest.” Varro relates (De re rustica 1.30 Hooper and Ash): haec 
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fiert, segetes runcari, id est herbam ab segetibus expurgari “these 
things are to be done: weed the fields, that is remove the grass 
from the fields.” In Italian there occur the place names Ronca and 
Ronchi and, in Piacenza, the word ronk “cleared land”; cf. Vlach 
Rungu and Romanian Runc “a cleared area in the forest” 
(Katsanis 1979); 

apdau < abdomen “underbelly” (Lakonia) (HDAA) “something 
extremely salty” (cf. Du Cange, aBdouov “the salted entrails of 
fish”); 

toia, toutO < ascia (Tsakonia) (Kostakis 1987) “axe.” Mihaescu 
(1993, 380) cites &ttva (Chronicle of the Tocco) in the sense of 
“spear” from Lat. ascta “adze, pickaxe”; 

yAavtivi, yAavuwc < glans, glandem (Tsakonia) (Kostakis 1987) 
“small mock privet, Philyrea media.” In Vlach occur glinda, 
gl'indura < glandula, diminutive of glans; 

xaBut “rooms” (Mount Athos) < cavus (locus) “hollow, cavity.” 

weyeidons < horrearius < horreum “granary” (Mount Athos), 
“monk in charge of the granary”; 

yhiog < gilts, gliris (Pontus, district of Imathia) (HDAA) “dormouse, 
kind of squirrel, Myoxus glis.” In Italian it is found as ghiro. Meyer- 
Liibke (1968) cites: Fr. Loir/ Piedmonte loira; 

Pitovdra, Bitovdrac, yeroidha < *albicella < albicellus (Crete, south- 
ern Sporades) “kind of hawk” (see also Mihaescu 1993, 252); 

NOTELXO < potrix, -cis “drinker, tippler (fem.)” (Eptachori in western 


Macedonia) “a kind of tasty mushroom, suitable as a snack to 


accompany wine,” also called krasomanitaro, lit. “wine mush- 
room” (Agaricus campestris); 

garxid. < falx, faleis “sickle” (Roumeli) (Papathanasiou 1982) 
“pruning knife.” The word is found in the Chronicle of the Morea 
(4778): obtws Zopakav tos Pamaious dc Padxos TO Mad. “they 
slew the Romaioi the way a sickle cuts the meadow”; 

hovortoa < lustrum, -a (Siatista, Samothrace) (Katsanis 1996) “bog, 
quagmire, hole filled with water.” Cf. Vlach lustra “bog, place 
where pigs wallow” (Papahagi 1974). 


Finally, in late medieval texts, occur BaSwos < badius (Digenes Akrites, 


G 403, FE 274 Trapp 1971) (Kriaras 1969) a “bay horse”; BovaAyas, Booyxos, 
Baoxos < burrichus, bur(r)icus (Dig. Akrites, G 1265, Z 1764 Trapp 
1971). It is also cited by Du Cange as a “small-bodied horse.” In Italian 
we have burrico = asino “donkey, ass” (Battaglia 1967). 
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Also especially interesting is the investigation of the semantic evolu- 
tion of the loanwords from Vulgar Latin, most of which acquire meta- 
phorical or extended meanings, a feature of their popular, oral 
provenance. Thus, for instance, the word goooato, povsodto - fossa- 
tum “ditch, military camp fortified with a ditch,” has come to mean an 
“army, armed forces,” but in Romanian sat < Alb. fsat means “village” 
(Meyer-Liibke 1968). From “horse’s harness,” xamttGai1a has come to 
mean a “strip of fabric on the lower part of the headdress in the tradi- 
tional female costume of Salamina.” @oevttato, q~oovttato from 
“foliage” has come to mean a “shelter, makeshift hut at a threshing 
floor” Métovxo “drinker, tippler (fem.)” has developed into a “mush- 
room suitable as a snack to accompany wine.” Aayywht < lanceola 
“spear, lance” denotes a “piece of fabric shaped like a spear or lance,” 
while the meaning of xacvida < cassis, -idis has evolved from “helmet, 
casque” to an “ailment affecting the scalp.” KaotgiGw < castrare “cas- 
trate” has come to mean “to cut the branches from the trunk ofa tree,” 
etc. 

In conclusion, one can say that the Latin influence on Greek fol- 
lowed two routes: the literary route and the popular, oral route of 
Vulgar Latin. The former has been satisfactorily studied and we have at 
our disposal the relevant documentary evidence. The latter, however, 
which spread through the countryside and among the masses, requires 
further research if we are to obtain a complete picture of the Latin loan- 
words in Greek. 


12 Greek influence on Hebrew 


N. DE LANGE 


The Hebrew and Greek languages have been in fruitful contact with 
one another since remote antiquity. Ata very early stage there seems to 
have been some influence from Semitic languages on Greek (see V.1), 
attested by some loanwords and of course by the alphabet (sce 11.17, 
11.18). The major influence of Hebrew on Greek came however much 
later, at two specific points: at the time of the translation of the Hebrew 
scriptures (see [V.10, V1.2), and again at the time of the composition of 
the New Testament writings (see tv .11). In the case of Greek influence 
on Hebrew, of which there are some traces in the Bible, the most 
significant period is that of the Palestinian rabbinic writings (normally 
taken as third-seventh centuries; on dating see Stemberger 1996). 
Closely related to the rabbinic literature in Hebrew is that composed in 
Aramaic (notably the Palestinian ‘Talmud or Talmud Yerushalmi (a 
compilation of rabbinic teachings) and the Targums, translations of 
biblical books (see v1.2) containing variable amounts of paraphrase 
and interpretative additions; see VI.1, Vt-.2). Palestinian Jewish 
Aramaic, like its Hebrew equivalent, reveals considerable influence 
from Greek (detailed discussion of this however lies outside our 
present scope). 

Biblical Hebrew (BH) presents few signs of Greek influence, partic- 
ularly in its earlier phases. In the latest books, which belong to the 
“Hellenistic” period, there are, as we should expect, some signs of a 
knowledge of Greek, but it is hard to pin them down. There is a ten- 
dency towards adapting the verbal system, which in earlier Hebrew is 
very fluid in the relationship between morphology and temporal refer- 
ence, towards something like a Greck system of tenses. As tor Greek 
loanwords, there is a general agreement among specialists that they 
exist, but less unanimity about which they are. The most undisputed 
examples are three musical instruments named in Daniel 3.5, 10, 15 (the 
passage is actually in Aramaic): psntryn (padrjovoy “stringed instru- 


ment, psaltery”), swmpnyh (cuppovia “concord, unison of sound”), 
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ptrs (xiBagis “cithara”). Yyn “wine” is a likely borrowing from Greek. 
The similarity of plgs “concubine” with xé2Aak has been remarked 
upon, but it is not certain it comes from Greek (it has also been sug- 
gested that the Greek word is of Hebrew origin). Lskh (2 Kings 23.11) 
“chamber” has been associated with Aéoxn. Sdyn “linen wrapper” may 
be connected with owdev, but an Akkadian (see v.1) etymology is more 
likely. Greek-speaking Jews in the Roman period had a tendency to 
highlight similarities between Biblical Hebrew and Greek words. For 
example the Greek translator of the Song of Songs (writing in Palestine 
in the early second century ap) translated apyrywn “a litter” (3.9) by 
pogetov, which it closely resembles in sound, and there are many exam- 
ples of “homophonous” translation in the Greek Bible translations, and 
particularly in the version of Aquila. A rabbinic commentator explains 
that mkrh (Genesis 49.5) is a Greek word, Le., wayaiga. (It cannot be 
ruled out that Greek loanwords reached Hebrew not direct but by way 
of Aramaic.) 

The manuscripts from the post-biblical period found at Qumran 
and elsewhere in the Judaean Desert include some in Greek, but the 


majority, which are in Hebrew, are remarkable for the scarcity of 


obvious Hellenisms. It is possible that the explanation is that there was 
a deliberate effort to avoid neologisms and foreign influence. However 
this question remains to be clarified. While Greek loanwords are very 
rare, some examples have been found of Greek influence on the seman- 
tic development of Hebrew words. 

When we turn to the rabbinic literature the situation we find is quite 
different. The influence of Greek on Rabbinic Hebrew (RH) is very 
pervasive, in fact one has a general sense of a bilingual culture (or rather 
trilingual, since the presence of Aramaic is even more pervasive than 
that of Greek). If this is considered an exaggerated assessment, at the 
very least it must be conceded that the place of Greek within RH is 
analogous and comparable to the place of French within Modern 
English or of English within Modern Greek. In other words there is an 
assumption that if Greek words are used in conversation they will be 
understood; Greek proverbs are cited in the original, and there are 
plays on words which suppose a knowledge of Greek. Here are some 
examples: One rabbi offers the advice “Do not say: when I have leisure 
I will study - maybe you will have no leisure” (a tacit play on the dual 
meanings of oxod1 “study,” “free time, leisure”). Another defends 
himself against criticism because he went to the bath the day his wife 
died by saying “I am astnys (ao0evig ‘sickly’).” Another was asked: 
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“How do we know that a seven-month fetus is viable?” and he answers 
his own question: “I will prove it to you from your own language: Cyto 
énta Hra Oxtw” [zeta = 7, eta = 8], i.e., Cet ta Eta (uGALOV) 7 TH GxTH, 
a baby born at seven months is more likely to survive than one born at 
eight months. A fourth rabbi, countering the common view that the 
dispersion of the Jewish people is a punishment from God, explains: 
“Why does a farmer scatter his seed? To bring in a richer harvest!” 
(This homily can only be understood by someone who not only is 
familiar with the Greek word Saox09& but also understands its ety- 
mology.) These examples illustrate some of the more obvious ways that 
the Greek language is present in the rabbinic texts from Palestine in the 
first six Christian centuries; there are many other more subtle marks of 
influence, and it is a complex task to identify them and distinguish 
them from one another. Despite a century of scholarship (since the pio- 
neering work of Samuel Krauss 1898-1900), this task is still in many 
ways in its infancy. Consequently the following comments are inevita- 
bly tentative. 

One subtle but all-pervasive mark of influence is the tendency, 
already observed in late BH, for verbal forms to approximate to the 
tenses of the Greek verbal system. Classical Hebrew verbs do not have 
a clear temporal reference, a fact which is noticed with varying degrees 
of astonishment by Greek Christian commentators. For any speaker 
of an Indo-European language, used to taking for granted the time- 
reference of verbal forms, the absence of such clear reference in Semitic 
verbs is inevitably very frustrating. (Modern Hebrew, too, has moved 


sharply towards the introduction of tenses, under the influence of 


European languages.) RH verbal forms, while they retain some non- 
temporal uses and even develop some new ones, tend to be used in 
ways that approximate to the Greek aorist and future tenses. Various 
periphrastic constructions are employed to convey the imperfect and 
to make more explicit the reference to future time. The active participle 
comes to approximate to the Greek present, while the passive partici- 
ple comes to be used rather like the Greek perfect passive or even ina 
perfect active sense (e.g., mqwbl ‘ny “I have received” rather than its 
older meaning “I am received”: does the knowledge of the Greek 
middle voice ease this transition?). The relationship between these 
very important developments in RH and the practice of the Greek 
translators of biblical books (both the older translations and particu- 
larly the newer, less idiomatic ones produced in the Roman period) is 
a question that has yet to be properly investigated. 
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Another complex, wide-ranging type of influence whose full extent 
has not yet been assessed is the semantic influence of Greek words on 
Hebrew ones. The study of this subject is full of pitfalls. It is perfectly 
possible that a parallel semantic development may have occurred inde- 
pendently, without direct influence. Thus both Hebrew Hf and Greek 
éqaotdavw have a concrete original meaning “to miss a target” but are 
most commonly found ina figurative sense “do wrong,” “sin.” However, 
the figurative usage is attested so early in both cases that influence can 
be ruled out. The Hebrew verb hhzyg, from the root hzq meaning 
“strong,” has a number of uses which also pertain to Greek zoatéu, 
which has a similar root meaning; these include “prevail,” “hold up” 
“support,” “seize or take hold of?” “repair.” This is a much more 
complex case: independent, parallel development is the most probable 
explanation, but some interference from the biblical translations cannot 
be ruled out (c.g., xoatéw in the sense “repair”: 2 Kings 12.5). In 
other cases influence seems likely. For example Hebrew words for 
“fence” (syg,gdr) come to be used in the period of Greek influence meta- 
phorically of laws or moral restraints in the sense in which pocypocs and 
meoupodtt are found in Jewish and non-Jewish writings in Greek: here 
influence is probable, though it cannot be proved decisively. 

A very large part of the RH vocabulary consists of lexical borrowings 
from Greek. (Some may have come via Aramaic; and some Latin words 
probably arrived via Greek.) It is worth making a distinction between 
different degrees of naturalization. In some cases, the Greek word is 
clearly understood to be a foreign word, as in two of the examples 
quoted earlier: as¢nys and the saying relating the numerical value of the 
Greck letters with the viability of seven- and eight-month babies. At the 


other extreme, some words of Greek origin are so well assimilated into 


the Hebrew lexis that most Hebrew users would have been unaware of 


their Greek origin. Besides very old borrowings like yy “wine,” we 
have words like awyr “air.” from éajg (the survival of the digamma ts 
noteworthy), or zwg “pair” or “couple,” from Cuyov. In between these 
extremes we have a very wide range of words that are naturalized, to a 
greater or lesser extent, many if not all of which ought to be considered 
as Hebrew words of Greek origin, rather than as conscious borrowings. 
These words are far too numerous to be dealt with adequately here. 
Many (not all) of them are listed by Krauss (1898-1900). Krauss’s work 
represents a remarkable achievement, but it has been justifiably crit- 
cized (see especially Zuntz 1956). More recently Sperber (1982) has 
worked intensively on this subject, and has published vocabularies for 
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specific areas (1984, 1986). The words in question range from the spe- 
cialized vocabulary of the Roman administration and law courts, and 
from specialized occupations, to the most humdrum everyday objects. 
They are readily absorbed into the Semitic grammar of Hebrew, so that 
nouns acquire Hebrew plural forms or become the basis of new verbs. 
Examples are: pyqwrsym “Epicureans”; suidrywt, plural of snhdryn| 


Gk. ovvédotov “council”; girg “denounce,” “accuse” (from qiygwr/Gk. 
zanyyooos; for the metathesis cf. nm for lmyn = duarjv “harbor”); spg 
“soak up,” “wipe dry,” from spwg/Gk. oxoyyos. 

The study of the rabbinic literature has taken large strides forward 
since the discovery of the Cairo Genizah (a store-room or repository for 
damaged, discarded or heretical books and papers), containing manu- 
scripts which are much older than the manuscripts previously known. 
Some of them are of Palestinian origin and are more faithful to the orig- 
inal orthography. Much work still remains to be done on these. Already 
the Aramaic dictionary of Sokoloff (1990) incorporates some Genizah 
material and sheds new light on Greek borrowings in Rabbinic 
Aramaic. 

The Genizah has also permitted enormous advances to made in the 
study of the early phases of piyyut, Hebrew hymnography, in Byzantine 
Palestine. The word piyyut itselfis an interesting example of a process 
we have mentioned above: it is a noun formed by analogy from other 
Hebrew words from the Greek xoujnis “poet.” However, instead of the 
word xtoutis Hebrew uses a further formation derived from piyyul: 
payyetan. Other technical terms of Hebrew hymnography are also of 
Greek origin: e.g., gigelar, pizmon. The piyyutim (plural of piyyut) are 
intricate compositions making very rich use of Biblical Hebrew lan- 
guage, but also reveling in Hebrew innovation. Foreign words seem to 
be deliberately excluded, unlike in the rabbinic literature, but there are 
some words of Greek origin, such as ths, tykws, from téEtc. Instead, 
Greek words in the midrash (rabbinic commentaries on the Bible) are 
replaced by new Hebrew formations calqued on them. The influence 
of Greek is particularly apparent in the many new compound words 
calqued from Greek, such as fob pnym or ywpr pnym “fairness of face” 
(cixedowx0s, xahonQd0wz05), and the many compounds beginning 
with /~ “not” (e.g., U-nkth = G&ygagos “un-written, of law,” lyr’? + 
GpoBos or coePrjs “fearless” or “irreverent”). Another interesting trace 
of Greek is a tendency to opt for Hebrew words that in a sense imper- 
sonate Greek ones: thus gy’ is used in the sense of yi “earth,” and the 
prefix m- is used for negation, after a prohibition, an “echo” of 1. 
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The recent study of Hebrew papyri and inscriptions from the early 
Byzantine period has confirmed the presence of Greek words in 
Hebrew texts of various kinds. 

The influence of Greek can be observed in Hebrew onomastics. 
Many Jews of course bore Greek names (such as Antigonos/’ Avtiyovoc 
or Hyrkanos/‘Y oxavoc, from the Seleucid period, or characteristic 
“theophoric” names such as Dositheos/AwoiOeos) and these are faith- 
fully reproduced in Hebrew texts. There is also a tendency for Hebrew 
names to take on Greek forms, e.g., Levitas instead of Levi, Simon 
instead of Simeon. 

Finally, the question may be asked, whether the study of Hebrew 
texts can contribute anything to our knowledge of Greek. The answer 
to this is definitely yes, though the material has to be handled with great 
care (see especially Rosén 1963). Occasionally we find words not oth- 
erwise attested, but equally important are the cases where the Hebrew 
sources confirm the existence of words, or meanings of attested words, 
that are so poorly supported in Greek sources that they have been 
subject to doubt. The Hebrew sources indubitably have the potential 
also to contribute to the study of Greek phonology and dialectology. 

In conclusion, the study of the Greek elements in Hebrew, which has 
so far been pursued mainly if not exclusively by Hebraists, would 
benefit from the attention of Greek philologists. These would be able 
to help their Hebraist colleagues put the scientific study on a sounder 
basis; they would also derive some benefits that they could bring back 
to the study of Greek. 


13 Greek, Egyptian, and Coptic 


J. RAY 


Ancient Egyptian has the longest recorded history of any of the world’s 
languages. It is attested in short hieroglyphic texts well before 3000 BC, 
and in lengthier inscriptions shortly after this date. The language of the 
Old Kingdom, known as Old Egyptian, occupies the period from 2700 
down to about 2200, when it was succeeded by Middle Egyptian. The 
latter is essentially the language of the Middle Kingdom (ca. 1900-1650 
BC), but it was recognized as a classic phase of the language, and con- 
tinued in monumental inscriptions and other formal contexts until the 
coming of Alexander the Great into Egypt. Middle Egyptian is an 
inflected and synthesizing language, in which roots of three. or some- 
times two, consonants were given a range of functions by varying the 
vowels. The same technique is found in the Semitic languages, which 
are related to Ancient Egyptian; most scholars agree that all these lan- 
guages should be included in a larger family, formerly known as 
Hamito-Semitic, but now generally referred to as Afro-Asiatic. 
However, changes in the spoken language soon led to a major diver- 
gence from the official language. Traces of a new phase of the language 
are visible in texts from the XVII th Dynasty (ca. 1500-1300 Bc), and 
by the following dynasty literary and non-literary texts make their 
appearance in what is termed Late Egyptian. The differences between 
Middle Egyptian and Late Egyptian are roughly similar to those which 
separate Latin from Italian, or Middle English from Anglo-Saxon: loss 
of inflection in nouns, development of definite and indefinite articles, 
and replacement of older conjugations by analytic constructions using 
auxiliary verbs. Aspect, which is a major feature of the Middle Egyptian 
verb, is increasingly replaced by constructions developed to express 
time and context. Thus a Middle Egyptian tense meaning “he may 
hear” is replaced by the compound phrase “he is towards hearing.” The 
past equivalent (“he was towards hearing”) develops naturally into a 
future historic (“he was going to hear”), an idea which would have been 
impossible to express in the older language. To a modern European 
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Figure 78 Egyptian figurine 
with hieroglyphic inscription 
from Saida in the Nile Delta. 


Ptolemaic period. Frontal 


view 
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speaker, Late Egyptian is probably easier to follow than Middle 


Egyptian, but it was felt by contemporaries to be inferior to the latter, 


which was sanctioned by religion and tradition. Much the same state of 


affairs can be seen in the modern Arab world, where literary forms 


based on Quranic usage are still preferred to the dialect forms used in 


everyday speech. A similar process can be seen in the history of 


Modern Greek, and it would not be misleading to describe Middle 
Egyptian asa form of katharevousa. One of the advantages of such con- 


servatism is that it avoids the need to choose between a variety of 


modern dialects, and it may be that the continued use of Middle 
Egyptian also enabled the Egyptians to avoid embarrassing decisions 
of this sort. Compared with the language of the hieroglyphs, which had 
been invented by the gods, all spoken forms of Egyptian could be equal 
in their insignificance. 

Egyptian was never isolated, and throughout its history it absorbed 
loanwords from elsewhere. This is particularly true of the period of the 
Egyptian empire in Asia, when many Semitic words were brought into 
the language from Syria and Palestine. In the Late period (664-525 BC) 
many Aramaic terms entered the language, and after the Persian con- 
quest in 525 BC some [ranian words made themselves at home there as 
well. (A good example of this mingling is the Egyptian word for Greck 
or Greeks, weyenin, which is a metathesis from the Aramaic plural 
yawanin “Tonians.”) During the Late period Middle Egyptian, written 
in hieroglyphs, continued as the medium for royal inscriptions and 
temple texts, but the spoken language was now written in a shorthand 
script, derived from hieroglyphs, and known to modern scholars as 
demotic. This was used for most secular purposes. 

However, the greatest change in the Egyptian language was caused 
by the Macedonian conquest of the country in 330 BC. Greeks and 
Greek-speaking peoples flocked into the Nile valley, bringing new skills 
and expertise, and also their language. For almost the next thousand 
years Greek was to be the language of government in Egypt (the Roman 


conquest, which followed the suicide of Cleopatra in 30 BC, made no 


difference to this state of affairs; if anything, it enhanced the scope of 


Greek at the expense of the native language). Since Greek is written 
with an alphabet, it might be imagined that the Egyptians would soon 
have recognized the advantage of writing in this way, and adopted the 
alphabet for their own language. However, this was not a simple busi- 
ness. Religious conservatism doubtless played a part in this, but there 
was probably another factor as well. An example of Egyptian written in 
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Greek letters survives from the temple of Osiris at Abydos. It dates from 
200 BC, but although it can be clearly read, it has not yet been com- 
pletely understood. The Egyptian writing systems were well suited to 
the Egyptian language, and such early experiments might have con- 
vinced the Egyptians that writing in the Greek alphabet would create 
more problems than it solved. A complete change in the religious 
climate of the country was needed before such a development would 
have a chance of succeeding. As it was, the Egyptians made use of the 
Greck alphabet for transliterating magical formulae, and occasionally 
transcribed complete texts written in archaic language, in cases where 
it was important to preserve the exact pronunciation of words. 
Otherwise, the method languished. 

The Egyptians continued to use their native scripts, hieroglyphic 
and demotic. Demotic is best known to modern observers as the script 
in the middle of the Rosetta Stone, a trilingual decree set up in 197 BC 
by one of the Ptolemaic rulers of Egypt. (This stone, now in the British 
Museum, was instrumental in the decipherment of ancient Egyptian: 
copies of the Greek text were made for Napoleon at the time of the 
Stone’s discovery, and circulated to scholars, even in countries which 


were at war with him.) However, there was considerable interplay 


known. and more must have existed, while some Egyptian words found 
their way into Greek, such as Gaipis meaning “box,” together with 
several words for birds, plants, and animals. (Some Egyptian words, 
such as log meaning part of the eye, and perhaps maxvoos, may have 
entered the Greek language in the period before the Macedonian con- 
quest of the country.) Conversely, many Egyptians must have had at 
least a working knowledge of the Greek language. Other Egyptians 
acquired such a mastery of Greek language and culture that they were 
able to pass for Greeks, a status which carried cultural prestige, as well 
as certain tax advantages. 

As might be expected, Ptolemaic hieroglyphic texts (sce Figs. 
79-80) contain hardly any Greek loanwords, apart from dynastic names 
such as Berenice (Begevizy) and Cleopatra (Kieoratoa). (Even the 
capital, Alexandria, is referred to by its native name, Rakoti.) Demotic 
Egyptian contains a fair proportion of Greek words, but on examina- 
tion these turn out to be confined either to technological terms, or to 
administrative and governmental words for which no Egyptian equiva- 
lent was readily available. This is unusual in linguistic terms, since 


when a language of government is imposed upon a different, native 
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Figure 79 Rear view of 
figurine shown in Figure 78, 
bearing hieroglyphic 


inscription 
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Figure 80 Detail of 
hieroglyphic inscription from 


Figure 79 
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speech, the normal result is that the underlying language becomes per- 
meated with words and expressions from the superior one. Good 
examples of this are Modern English, which bears the imprint of Latin 
and Norman French, and Persian, which is permeated with Arabic. It 
is difficult to resist the impression that demotic Egyptan is deliberately 
“screening out” Greek for ideological reasons, except in cases where 
this is unavoidable. This impression is confirmed when we turn to the 
last form of the Egyptian language, which is known as Coptic. 

Coptic is the successor of Late Egyptian and demotic, and is written 
in an uncial form of the Greek alphabet, supplemented by extra signs, 
derived from demotic, for the unfamiliar sounds y = (S],q = [Ff], 9 = [h], 
x = [d3] and 6 = [t{]. (Additional signs for a more emphatic form of the 
letter A are used in some dialects.) Some letters, such as <t> and <5>, 
are rarely used except in Greek words. The vowels are supplemented 
by a supralinear stroke over certain consonants, which gives the 
phoneme in question the force of a syllable (e.g., A, G4, p ). This cor- 
responds to what is known in Hebrew as a shewa [a], though stressed 
examples can also represent short [i], which is otherwise not encoun- 
tered. The use of an alphabetic script allows us to distinguish dialects, 
which are marked above all by differences in the vowels. The main 
dialects are Bohairic, spoken in the Delta, Akhmimic, the speech of 
southern Egypt, and Fayyumic, spoken in the oasis of the same name: 
the latter is distinguished by lambdacism (l instead of r, cf. lefelnabi 
“sinner” for the more usual refirnobe). The principal dialect, however, 
is Saidic, whose point of origin is still unknown. Isoglosses link Saidic 
with Middle Egypt and to a lesser extent with the Delta, and there is 
something to be said for the idea that it is originally the dialect of 
Memphis; however, this is far from certain. Saidic was regarded as the 
dialect par excellence, and many early manuscripts are composed in it. 
Later, however, when the seat of the patriarch was moved from 
Alexandria to Cairo, Bohairic assumes preeminence, and many later 
texts are composed in this dialect. However, the differences between 
the various dialects are not great: they would have been mutually intel- 
ligible, and it may be that their prehistory was not a long one, in which 
case they will all be the descendants of some canonical form of earlier 
Egyptian. Few, if any, Christian texts predate the fourth century AD, 
although some pagan magical material appears to be older than this. 

Coptic literature is essentially Christian, comprising biblical trans- 
lations, homilies and commentaries, and martyrologies. There is also a 
rich vein of fiction, including poetry, folklore, and fantastical tales dis- 
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guised as lives of saints. The principal writer is the 
archimandrite Shenoute (died ap 451), whose writings 
combine complexity of expression with vivid metaphor 
and a penchant for polemic (see Text {1]). The litera- 
ture is almost entirely monophysite, in line with Coptic 
doctrine. However, there is also an important Gnostic 
library, found in 1945 at Nag Hammadi in Upper Egypt, 
as well as a considerable amount of Manichean litera- 
ture. Both these categories owe their existence to the 
ability of Egypt’s dry climate to preserve material 
which would have perished elsewhere, and which 
would otherwise be unknown to us. For the same reason there are many 
documentary texts, comprising economic contracts (see Text [3]), per- 
sonal papers, and private letters. Some of this material is on stone or 
papyrus (later replaced by paper); other texts survive in the form of 
ostraca (see Fig. 81), either on pottery or limestone. The value of this 
material lies in the information it gives about contemporary society, 
since it has not been censored or corrupted by later copying. 

Linguistically, Coptic represents the final development of the changes 
which characterized Late Egyptian two thousand years earlier. There is 
still the two-gender system of earlier Egyptian, but the plural has become 
undifferentiated. The analytic tendency of the language, in some ways 
strikingly reminiscent of Modern English, results ina series of periphras- 
tic tenses, approximately thirty in number, although the total could theo- 
retically be much higher. (Only one tense has been lost which was 
present in the demotic phase of the language, where the distinction 
between preterite past and present perfect was clearly made.) The lan- 
guage gives the impression of being SVO (subject-verb-object), rather 
than the VSO which is typical of Middle Egyptian. However, this is illu- 
sory: the past tense “he heard,” for example, takes the form aqcwta 
(afsétem), which is normally interpreted as a (past indicator) + f “he” 
+ sdtem “to hear.” Historically however, the verb corresponds to the first 
element, and the final element is the object, since the whole derives from 
a Middle Egyptian phrase meaning “he did hearing.” Another tendency 
present in Coptic is to put the verb at the beginning of the sentence, and 
to follow this with the subject introduced by a particle fet “namely”; thus 
aycwre Fei npase “he heard, namely the man”=“the man heard.” This 
too, may reflect Middle Egyptian usage, at least in part. 

A notable feature of Coptic is the use of a parallel series of tenses, 
known as Second Tenses. These were long enigmatic, but in 1944 they 
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Figure 81 Letter on fragment 


of pottery. Saidic Coptic. 
Characteristic example of the 
wealth of inscriptional 


material from Egypt 
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were shown by H. J. Polotsky to be emphatic, used to draw attention to 
an adverbial adjunct. In origin, they seem to be relative forms, meaning 
something like “the fact that he heard.” Hence the ordinary past tense, 
aqcwTs epor, means simply “he listened to me,” whereas the second 
past, HTaqcwTéa epor, means “the fact that he listened (was) to me,” in 
other words “it was to me that he listened.” 

Another notable feature of the verbal system is the existence of two 
categories of tense. One type may be followed either by the infinitive of 
the verb, denoting an action, or by a form known as the qualitative, 
which is used to express a verbal state. This type may not govern a 
direct object, but needs to introduce an object indirectly by means ofa 
suitable preposition. The second type may not use the qualitative, but 
is free to take a direct object. The distinction between the two types is 
probably one of aspect, reflecting the imperfective / perfective division 
which was in force in Middle Egyptian. This would certainly account 
for the use of the qualitative, since a state normally implies duration, 
The differing attitude to the direct object is less easy to explain along 
these lines, although aspect may have played some part here as well. 

The final point to make in this chapter is the Coptic attitude to 
Greek words. We have seen that demotic Egyptian is very cautious in 
admitting to any knowledge of Greek. Coptic, on the other hand, is full 
of Greek. The usual explanation given for this is theological, and some 
of the Greek element in Coptic can certainly be explained this way. But 
this cannot account for particles such as pév, dé or yao, or prepositions 
suchas xaté and maod, or the widespread use of Greek verbs to express 
ideas which earlier Egyptian could have done equally well. What 
Coptic in fact shows is the culmination of the tendency shown by 
English and Persian: the spoken Egyptian language is at last showing 
the signs ofa thousand years of Greek domination which earlier writing 
traditions were able to ignore. There are traces of this process in some 
earlier texts, for example the hybrid Roman texts found at Narmouthis 
(Medinet Madi) in the Fayyum. But with Coptic the process of assimi- 
lation becomes complete. 

Coptic outlasted the Arab conquest of av 640, and succumbed only 
slowly. [t may have died out around the time of the Crusades, although 
some estimates would postpone this date considerably. It survives in 
modern place and family names, in the form of loans in Egyptian 
Arabic, and in the liturgy of the Coptic Church, more than five thou- 
sand years after the first hieroglyphs made their appearance by the Nile. 
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Selected texts 

Saidic dialect 

[1] Shenoute, Opera Omnia 3.234 Leipoldt 

ANTITPETETHPPUANOYTE ATETHPA THOYTE 

Instead of turning yourselves into men of God, you have become godless. 


Aittt = instead of (Greek Gvti); Tpe = cause; TETN = you (pl.); p = to make; pat = man; ft = 
of; norte = god; A = past-tense; AT= privative. 


[2] The Lord’s Prayer (Till 1961, 259) 


NENCIOT ETON LUTE, LApeEneKpaAnt 

penjot et-hin impéwe, marepekran 

OOM TEKLETTPpo LLApecer’ neKoyay LLA- 

wop; tekmintirro maresi; pekwoS ma- 

peqyane fee eTgoen The Acwy~Mnme On oIKtt 
refsope inthé etifhin tpé infSope on hicim 

MHA. TenoeMm ETHHY: fIU+ HBO Nan Dm0oy 
phah. pendjk etnéu ingti immof nan impou 
fictkw nan eBoA AteTepon Hee gunn On eETAKW 
ingh6 nan ebdl inneterOn inthé hd°n on etinkd 
eboA fineTe OY ATaN epooy ATTULZITN E9oyn 
ebol innete wintan erou ingtimcitin ehtin 
eneipacitoc AAA fitrnagum eboA orTooTE 
epirasmés alla ingnahmin ebdl hit6tif 
HNMOnHpoc xe THK Te T601L wi NeEooy Ya 
impponeros Cé tok té com min peou Sa 

NENES. OAL. 


nienéh. hameén. 


Mateg hudy, 6 év tois ovoeavoic, cyraoOytw TO Svopc Lov, EAOEtTA 1 Paotreicr 
Lov, yevnOrtw tO GEANWa Dov, dg Ev obEava nat éni tijg ys. Tov cdotov Hudy 
TOV EmLovoLov SOc Hiv GrEoV Kat pes Hulv Ta Gperata Ud ws xai Hueis 
Cupiepev toig OpEErcic hudv xai pu eloeveynys Nudes cic MeLQAopLOV, GAAC QDOC 


Huds a6 tod movygod. ’Aniy. 


Literal translation 


Our Father which-in the-heavens, may your name 
be-pure; your abstract + king, may it come; your wish, 


may it happen in-the-way which-it-in the-heaven then-it-happen also upon 
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the-earth. Our bread which-coming then-you-give it to-us today; 
then-you-let to-us away object+ those-which-against-us_in-the-way our- 
selves also 

that-we-let 

away object + those-which-we-have against-them; then-you-not-take-us within 
to-temptation (egos) but (ct2Ac) then-you-rescue-us away from-his-hand 
of-the evil-one (xovngdc), saying yours equals the-power with the-glory until 
the-eternities. Amen. 


[3] End ofa legal contract (Till 1970, 311) 


eyopz** unameason IATULONACTHPION ETOP AAR 
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Ou MA MILE Eynaubanize”? tuo MOHTC ayouc 
pot eras (326) ninosumoc acppanat AITAZX pod 
Neypnorpaveyc”’ 91 (375) LapTypoc AAzoMICToC 
ataag eRoA HATA TAHOPAOOIA nNNOLLOC?s + 
+ anon natAwAe yn (141) nLan2? abpasart 
ont ero? ana retay?! a “untpe + 

+ AnoK KOPUHTE Mabopa” Tew suunTpe + 
+ anon wai canatan on enon ana ‘Tem 
“uuNTpe + 

+ anon cenorypoioc imwantian®! on epson? 

THO Wut pe + 

dt epou ntoaios ehay moe Axo eOHWVO eyeveto?® + 


Asa pledge for the justice (duxaiov) of the holy monastery (jwovaotyguov) [ have 
drawn up this deed of donation (Swgeaoux6v). [tis valid and effective in every 
place where it shall be produced (éupaviter). It has been read to me by the 
official (voyuxds); it has pleased me and I have validated it with signatories 
(bxoyoapeds) and trustworthy (a&umotos) witnesses (totveos sic). I have 
released it according to (xatd) conformity (éxodovGia) with the laws (vout0s). 


I Patldle, the son of the late [waxcowos] Abraham, in the hamlet [éxoixov] of 


And(reia ?), [ act as witness. 

I Kouméte [Kowntis], [son] of Paphora, I act as witness. 

I John, [son of] Sanagape [perhaps lit. Man of yc], in the hamlet [éxoixtov] 
of And[reia ?], I act as witness. 

I Senouthios [son of] Johnny [loavvaxic], in Hermonthis [modern Armant, 
near Thebes], I act as witness. 


dU nod “Hiwoatiog (sic) Ehaxiotov xgQeoPutégov dd “EquavOeog éyéveto. 


It has been made by me Elissaios, the humble priest from Hermonthis. 


14 Greek and Syriac 


S. BROCK 


When Syriac, which in origin was the local Aramaic dialect of Edessa 
(modern Urfa, south-eastern Turkey), became the literary language of 
Aramaic-speaking Christianity in Syria and further east in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, Aramaic had already been in contact with 
Greek for over halfa millennium. The number of Greek words known 
to have penetrated into Aramaic texts of that period is very small (the 
terms for the three musical instruments - HLOGOLC, PAATIOLOV, CULPWViaL 
in Daniel (3.5, 10, 15) provide the best known cases; see v.12); thus, 
although it should be kept in mind that the extent of these surviving 
texts is very limited, it is quite striking that the Aramaic literary texts 
from Qumran still exhibit no Greek words. That the situation was 
changing in the first few centuries ap can be seen above all from 
Palmyrene Aramaic (mostly first century ap-272, the fall of Palmyra), 
where just under seventy words of Greek origin, largely taken from the 
domain of public life, are to be found in the inscriptions (Brock 2005). 
For Syriac, the impact of direct Roman rule can dramatically be 
seen from three early Syriac legal documents, P. Dura 28 and P. 
Mesopotamia A and B, dated av 243,240 and 242, respectively: the ear- 
liest of these dates from a time when the local monarchy was briefly 
restored (Edessa had become a colonia in 213), while the other two were 
written after it had reverted to a colonia. P. Mesopotamia A contains 
only three Greek words (< abroxzodtwo, dyvaguov, xaioag), while 
P. Mesopotamia B has eight, and P. Dura 28 has sixteen; not surpris- 
ingly, the majority of these can be classed as foreign words, to do with 
the Roman administration, and only a few were to remain as true loan- 
words in later Syriac texts (Goyxov, dyvaguv, xaicag, jNTedmoAtc, 
VOuOS, GtEaTHYOs). 

Literary texts likewise show a marked increase over a much longer 
period. Thus the Syriac translation of Genesis (perhaps second century 
AD) has only ten Greek words, while the short early third-century 
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treatise, the Book of the Laws of the Countries, from a Hellenized milicu 


in Edessa, associated with Bardaisan (died in 222), has twenty eight. For 
the following centuries the situation in the different versions of the 
Syriac Gospels is particularly instructive: thus while the Old Syriac 
(perhaps third century) of Matthew has thirty eight Greek words, the 
Peshitta (a revision of ca. ap 400, which became the standard Syriac 
version of the New Testament) forty three, the Harklean revision (by 


) 
| 
i 
} 
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Thomas of Harkel, ca. 615) has as many as seventy, a reflection of the 
rapid Hellenization of Syriac literary culture that took place especially 
in the sixth and seventh centuries (Brock 1982). Even in the two native 
Syriac writers of the fourth century who represent Syriac literature in its 
least hellenized form, the number of Greek words (mostly true loan- 
words) employed is quite striking: just over sixty for Aphrahat’s 
Demonstrations, written outside the Roman empire, and just over ninety 
for Ephraem’s poetic corpus. In the next century the poet Narsai (died 
ca. 500), active in Edessa and then Nisibis, employs no less than 157 
words of Greek origin (Brock 1999 -2000). In prose writings, especially 
during the sixth and seventh centuries, the numbers are much higher 
and the late sixth-century ecclesiastical history that goes under the name 
of Zacharias Rhetor has some three hundred. This trend continues into 
the period of Arab rule; not surprisingly, the Byzantine reconquest of 
north Syria led to a renewed period of active borrowing, reflected for 
example in the twelfth- and thirteenth-century chronicles. A feature of 
several writers, especially of the period from the ninth to the thirteenth 
century, was the employment of Greek words in place of standard Syriac 
terms, as a way of displaying one’s learning. A very considerable core of 
Greek loanwords remains in use in twentieth-century writing in 
Classical Syriac; thus the Syriac translation (1955) of Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre’s romantic novel Paul et Virginie includes among the Greek 
loanwords employed qaruka < xagovya “carriage,” gopina < xO@wosg 
“basket,” nawla < vabtys “seaman, sailor,” parhesya < xaggnoia “frank- 
ness, freedom of speech,” politiya < xoduteia “state,” sagra < oaxou 
“(official) letter,” estla < otoky “garment,” kroma < y~o@a “color” 
These are all well embedded in the Syriac lexical stock. In more recent 
writing in Classical Syriac new Greek words continue to be taken over 
into Syriac, but this time mostly by way of western European languages 
(e.g., dimogratiqaya “democratic”. 

Syriac still lacks any counterpart to Krauss’s (1898-1900) collection 
of Greek and Latin words in Rabbinic writings (see v.12), and the only 
monograph on Greek words in Syriac (Schall 1960) is concerned with 
only two aspects: Greek words in the earliest native Syriac literature up 
to, and including, Aphrahat, and Greek words in Syriac concerned 
with religion (for a Greek-Syriac index see Voigt 1998). For the rest, 
there are a few studies confined to particular works (Brock 1967, 
1999-2000; Elsas 1968), though a number of editions of Syriac texts 
(especially in the Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium 
series) are helpfully provided with indexes of words of Greek origin. 
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The vast majority of Greek loanwords in Syriac are taken over in the 
form of nouns (not infrequently based on the accusative); these give rise 
in many cases to secondary derivations, notably abstracts in -uta (e-g., 
pylswpwt’ “philosophy,” from pylswp’ < purooo~os), adjectives in -aya 
(e.g., ‘nngy’ “necessary”, from ‘ung’ < avayxn), and adverbs in -ait 
(¢.g.,frwn yt “tyrannically” < wWoawvos); adjectival forms become espe- 
cially common from the sixth and seventh centuries onwards and the 
growth in numbers can in part be plotted diachronically. The following 
common loanwords gave rise to a large number of derivative forms: 
asola < dowtos “prodigal, greedy,” zawga < Cetyoc “pair,” zlima < 
CHtnua “investigation,” hedyota < iSudtys “ignorant, untaught,” gat reg 
< xatryooos “accuse,” namosa < vouos “law, custom,” aksnaya < &évoc 
“stranger,” apis < meioat “persuade, aor.,” pursa < 6006 “means,” 
parnes < noovoos “provide for,” eskima < oyjua “form, shape, figure,” 
taksa < vakis “arrangement, rank, order,” tupsa < wxos “type, impres- 
sion ofa seal.” 

Greek verbs are very rarely borrowed direct, though one, ‘pys/ 
‘appis < neioa, happens to be extremely common; the aorist infinitive, 
active or passive, is likewise the basis for a number of borrowings 
from verbs that are typical of sixth- and seventh-century texts (e.g., 
plyrwpwrytyn’|/ pliroporitine < maoopooenPyvat; qyndwnys’| qindun- 
ise < mvduvetoa; the former type is construed with ‘bad “to do, make,” 
and the latter with hwa “to be”). On the other hand, Syriac triliteral 
verbs are quite frequently formed out of Greek words borrowed as 
nouns (Brock 2004); particularly common are takkes “he arranged,” 
from teksa < takis; zawweg “he married,” from zawga < Cebyos; ‘etpar- 
ras “he devised,” from pursa < x690¢. Especially in the Arab period 
one finds a number of longer Greek words transformed into Syriac 
quadriliteral verbs: thus ‘etpatrek “he was made patriarch.” from 
patryarka < xatgvagyns. Rather surprisingly, a number of Greek parti- 
cles have been taken over into Syriac, often at a quite early date (see 
Brock 1996). 

For most Greek loanwords (and a fortiori, foreign words of Greek 
origin), there is a regular formal correspondence between the Greek and 
Syriac written forms: here one should particularly note that kappa is 
represented by goph <q>, but chi by kaph <k>; theta by represented by 
taw <t>, but tau by the emphatic feth <t>. Exceptions are very rare, 
and where they do occur this is sometimes because the word had been 
taken over into Syriac by way of an earlier dialect: thus otatijo “stater,” 
which appears in Syriac as ’styr’, had already been taken over into 
Aramaic in Achaemenid times, when it appears as sttry; another com- 
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monly found word where Greek tau is unusually repre- a 
sented by Syriac faw is tayuwa > tgm’, the same form 
that occurs in Palmyrene. Due to the set of formal cor- 


v 


respondences it is not possible to deduce whether or 


] 


not beta was pronounced as a fricative: thus <b> (beth) 


a 
3 


represents beta even in words of Latin origin such as 
bylydr’< Begedaouos < veredarius; the one exception, 
w/wela “curtain < Bijov < velum, probably repre- 
sents the Greek spelling obiAov, found in many papyri. 
Avis normally represented by & +s (e.g., ‘ksn’ < Eévos, 
with prosthetic alaph <’>, not infrequently found 
before initial consonantal clusters). Syriac pe repre- 
sents both pz and phi, thus leading to occasional ambi- 
guity. In medieval Melkite (i.e., Chalcedonian 
Orthodox) texts of Palestinian origin a number of cases 
can be found where chz is represented by shin, indicat- 
ing what must have been standard local pronunciation 
of chi (this is also found in Christian Palestinian 
Aramaic and in Christian Arabic from Palestine). 
Doubling is not represented before the seventh 
century, when it began to be employed for certain 
words; thus waéhAov > mlwn in fifth- and sixth-century 
texts, but often mllwn or mllwn from the seventh 
century onwards. 

The absence of vowels in the Syriac script makes for 
considerable uncertainty in interpreting how Greek 


a0 Unoete ela AAs Gn. 


vowels were realized in Syriac borrowings (vowel signs 
were devised only in the seventh century, and are only 
sporadically present in manuscripts). Only a few features can be noted 
here: aspiration is sometimes incorrect: thus idatng > Adywt /hedyota; 
éxagyos > hprk/heparka (there leads to considerable confusion with 
braoxos > hwprk’] huparka). In seventh-century practice, however, he 
<h> is frequently employed to represent <e> (and <a>, probably pro- 
nounced the same), and so forms like htws < os “custom, habit,” 
Anghny’ < éyxaivua, hkswrystynh (Ckswrystyn’ in sixth-century practice) 
< €oguOivat “banish, aor”, do not represent false aspiration. 
Conversely, aspiration is occasionally missing, e.g., yemwn’ < hyewov 
“governor” (hgmwn’, however, is much more common). Internal e¢a is 
often represented by yodh (y), indicating itacistic pronunciation, e.¢., 
‘tyt’ < dOdnnis, though in some cases the use of alaph <’> militates 


against this: thus sug’r’ < ovviyyooos “advocate.” For initial aspirated 
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Figure 82 ‘The Syriac script 
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eta, and for eta following rho, he is normally used: hnywhk? < jHvioxos 
“charioteer” prhsy’ (but later p’rrysy) < naggnoia; rher’ (later rhytr’) < 
6xytog. Though Greek nouns are normally given Syriac endings, 
in words where the Greek nominative ending is preserved, the 
masculine plural -ot is represented by -w. Ypstlon is most frequently 
represented by waw (e.g., fwps’ < wos), and only rarely by yodh (indi- 
cating an itacistic pronunciation; ¢.g., pylys < puhis in P. Dura 28,a 
rare case where the genitive ending features). In the case of bAn, three 
different Syriac forms are found, of which Awl’ is the earliest and most 
common, but besides this Ay!’ and hywl’ (implying palatalization) also 
occur, 

It is likely that all the Latin words in Syriac were taken over by 
way of Greek, even though a number of them do not feature in Daris 
(1991). In some cases the Greek form is attested in texts of Syrian or 
Palestinian origin (e.g., dovxctov > Syriac dwqtwn, found in Cyril of 
Skythopolis); in others, no Greek intermediary at all is recorded in 
Hofmann (1989), e.g., masyona “a day’s journey” < mausio, which 
occurs quite frequently in Syriac. The case of qrwk’ < xagovxa < 
carruca is interesting in that the borrowing is already found in 
the Syriac translation of Exodus (14.6; also Isaiah 66.20), probably 
of the second century, only a century or so after its first attestation in 
Latin. 

Just as Greek served as the intermediary between Latin and Syriac, 
so Syriac in turn was to serve as the intermediary by which a number 
of Greek words reached Armenian, Sogdian (sce v.8), Arabic, and 
Persian. 

So far attention has been paid solely to the phenomenon of Greek 
words in Syriac. A few other features, however, deserve to be men- 


tioned briefly: 


© Semantic loans from Greek are also to be found, especially in texts 
of the sixth and seventh centuries; a notable case is the extension of 
shabbah, normally “to praise.” to “to hold an opinion,” under the 
influence of So€atew. Translation calques are also extremely 
common in this period. 

+ A feature of many Syriac manuscripts of the early Arab period 
(especially seventh to ninth centuries) which contain transla- 
tions of Greek texts, is the presence of individual Greek words 
in Greek script in the margins: these can provide interesting 
insights both from a phonological and a palacographical point of 
view. 
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In Late Antiquity in the general 
area of Syria Greek and Syriac coex- 
isted side by side, with many people 
bilingual; after the Arab conquests 
this situation continued in certain 
areas vestigially in the liturgy, where 
Greek might be preserved in certain 
parts of the service (as opposed to just 
single phrases). This is reflected in a 
small number of surviving manu- 
scripts where the Greek sections of the 
service are written out in Syriac char- 
acters. In a tenth-century fragment of 
one such manuscript (see Text [1] and 


~ 
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Fig. 83) a system of points has been used in order to represent the Greek Figure 83. Anaphora of St. 


vowels (otherwise unclear in Syriac script): thus we have James. Extract from 


manuscript of the tenth 


a: alaph + point above (or zero) pnneaas 
e: alaph with point below (or zero) 

at: alaph with point below 

y: yodh 

4: alaph + yodh 

0, @: waw + point above 

ot: waw + yodh + two points above 

ov: waw + two points below 

v: waw + point below 

b: he + waw. 


Here the distinction between the itacistic representation of efa and 
the non-itacistic one for upsilon simply confirms what seems to have 
been the norm in the representation of these vowels in loanwords. 
Many centuries later, in the mid seventeenth century, we again encoun- 
ter Greek written in Syriac characters, this time used by the Maronite 
community in Cyprus (e.g., Vatican syr. 477, with historical notes and 
an exhortation to a newly married couple). 


Selected text 


[1] Part of the Anaphora of St James (Fig. 83). Greek in Syriac transcription 
(the text in Greek script has been added for convenience). Sauget 1985 


Pbwn ‘rtwn "py twn ‘gywn ’wtw k’ tymywn k? *krntwn kyrwn 
kK’ swy tw tw k’ ptry ’n’dyks’s ~wkrystys<’s> ’wlwgys’s “gy’s’s 
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ql’s’s *dwq’n twys "gywys ‘wtw m’tyt’s k? *pwstwlwys ’ypwn. . . 
Pb’? p’g’v twew mw ’styn tw swm’ tw hwpr hwmwn k’ pwllwn 
qlwmnwn k’ dy’dydwmnwn ’ys ’p’syn [ ] (text breaks off). 


AaBov dotov éxi tav Gyiwv abtod xai tyti@v xai ayoavtwv YELOOV 
xai Ooi TH Oe xai nari dvadeigac, ebyaguomjo<as>, evhoyjoas, 
ayuaoas, xhaoas, fSwxev toi dyious aadtod pabytaic xai amo00Tdho1wK 
tlt@v. . . AdBete Payete Todt pov got TO OHpa tO brEQ bud 


nal TOMO xAMpEvov xai Sead dpevov eic Gpeotv [] 


| 
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15 Greek and the Celtic languages 


P.-Y. LAMBERT 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


Early contacts between Greeks and Celts had been occurring in many 
parts of the Mediterranean and the Balkans even before the great Celtic 
invasions of the fourth century BC. Greek sailors had explored the 
coasts of western Europe, voyaging even as far as Britain in search of tin 
and copper from the mines of Cornwall and the Isles of Scilly. But there 
is only the most fragmentary information about such contacts. As early 
as the sixth century Bc Hecataeus cites the names of three Greek colo- 
nies in the south of France (Massalia, Narbon, and Nyrax). The Celts 
were known as Kedtoi. The name Paketat appears for the first time in 
reference to the Celtic invaders of the fourth century BC. It came to be 
used later both for the Galatians of the east and for the Gauls of north- 
ern Italy and France. On several occasions Hellenistic writers use the 
compounds [iA0-Toatxou or ‘EhAnvo-Takatat to distinguish the 
Galatians of the east, who are also called Takdtar g@or (“eastern 
Gauls”). 

The earliest historians describe the Celts as “philhellenes” 
(ptAéddnvec), from which it can be inferred that the initial relations 
between Greeks and Celts were peaceful. The first Greek colonists in 
southern France had their first contacts not with the Celts, but with the 
Ligurians and Iberians. The Phocaean colony of Massalia (mod. 
Marseille) is said by Justin to have been founded in the land of the 
Segobrigii (a Celtic name), but Hecatacus says that it was founded in 
Aryvowny (i.¢., in Liguria), confirming that the colonists’ immediate 
neighbors were Ligurians. Mentioned later is a mixed population 
called Celto-Ligurians ( Kedroriyuees). 

In the fourth century Bc important Celtic migrations began. It is 
certain that this was the period when Gauls settled in northern Italy, 
descending as far south as Rome, which they plundered in 388 Bc. 
Other Gauls settled in Provence and I anguedoc. 
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1 The Celts in Greece and Asia Minor 


As far as Greece proper is concerned, as early as 368/7 Bc Dionysius | 
of Syracuse had recruited Celtic mercenaries to provide assistance to 
Sparta. In the time of Alexander the Great the Celts of Illyria sent 
embassies to the great conqueror. Subsequently, however, exploiting 
the weakness of Alexander’s successors, they invaded Macedonia in 
280 Bc. These were migrating Celts, accompanied by their families and 
livestock, warriors on the lookout for new territories to invade and 
occupy. At the same time, farther north, the Scordisci overran Pannonia 
and the greater part of the Danube valley. The migration to Macedonia 
may well have involved some 300,000 individuals. They were divided 
into three groups: one of these, led by Bolgius, defeated the 
Macedonians and killed their king, Ptolemy Ceraunus; a second group, 
led by Brennus and Acichortus, invaded Paionia and later descended 
on Delphi, where they sacked the temple of Apollo, but were eventu- 
ally defeated in 279 Bc. A short while later, however, the new invaders 
were hired as mercenaries. After defeating Bolgius in Lysimacheia, 
Antigonus Gonatas recruited 9,000 Celts to fight against his 
Macedonian rivals. Other Celts returned north after their defeat at 
Delphi. Polybius tells us that they founded a new kingdom in Thrace, 
exacting tribute from the Greeks of Byzantium. 

Celts were enticed into Asia Minor by the prospect of employment 
as mercenaries. Nicomedes of Bithynia brought to Asia Minor no fewer 
than 20,000, of whom only half were fighting men, and the Celtic influx 
continued in later years. Livy has left a lively description of this migra- 
tion (which occurred in 278/7, according to Pausanias), whose leaders 
were Luturius and Leonnorius. Nicomedes signed a treaty with them 
stipulating that they were free to pillage any part of Asia Minor except 
Bithynia. They did in fact plunder many wealthy cities of [onia and the 
interior of Asia Minor, while other cities such as Erythrae avoided a 
similar fate by paying tribute. At some point (270-261 Bc) Anuochus 
succeeded in defeating the Galatians, earning himself the ttle Zone 
“Savior.” His victory had involved the use of elephants, a tactic com- 
memorated in terracotta figurines representing an elephant trampling a 
Galatian warrior. 

The Celts were subsequently forced to settle in the less prosperous 
region of eastern Phrygia (in the area around Ankara), henceforth 
known as Galatia. According to Strabo and Pausanias their settlement 
here was the consequence of their defeat by Attalus I, king of 
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Pergamum, although this defeat must actually have occurred at a later 
date, about 240 BC. For propaganda purposes Attalus” victory was com- 
memorated in numerous works of art. But in reality he had only averted 
the Celtic threat from his city for a single generation. He too recruited 
Celts, known as Aiyooayes, who later settled in the Troad. A series of 
Celtic names is attested at Pessinous. 

The Galatians now attempted to occupy territories north of Galatia, 
and invaded Heraclea Pontica, probably in order to acquire an outlet to 
the sea. An area of Paphlagonia was called the “land of Pargatoorg.” 
Pattatoore is clearly a Celtic name (-oE/rex “king,” yattato-/ Lat. gae- 
satus “armed with a gaesum,” the characteristic javelin of the Celts. 
Gaesati is also the name of an Alpine tribe of Gauls). Celtic names are 
also sporadically attested in various parts of the Hellenistic world 
where they were employed as mercenaries, €.g., Syria and Bithynia. 

The Galatian threat continued unabated until the Roman campaign 
of 189 Bc, which was under the command of Manlius Vulso, whose 
main concern was to reduce the power of the Seleucid king to the 
advantage of the king of Pergamum, an ally of Rome. The Roman 
legions defeated in turn all three Galatian tribes and seized most of the 
booty they had amassed. At Lampsacus an agreement was reached that 
in the future the Galatians should remain peacefully within their own 
borders under the supervision of the increasingly powerful king of 
Pergamum. Thereafter it would appear that the Galatians were com- 
pletely Hellenized. Their subsequent history is part of the history of 
Rome. 

Celtic features are to be found primarily in their personal names as 
well as in their customs. We know that they were organized into three 
different regions corresponding to the three tribes of invaders: the 
Tolistobogioi, Trocmoi, and ‘Tectosages. The third of these names is 
also found in Gaul, where the Volcae ‘Tectosages had settled in the 
‘Toulouse area. There have been various attempts to demonstrate some 
shared identity between these two peoples. Even in antiquity there was 
a legend that the western Tectosages were guarding a golden treasure at 
the bottom of a lake (the spoils from the sack of Delphi). Cicero 
exploited the popular identification of the two peoples in his Pro 
Fonteio in order to brand the Tectosages of Gaul as brigands. ‘To some 
extent these Celtic names can be analyzed: -bogior “those who strike,” 
Tecto-sages “those seeking land” (cf. Old Irish techt-aigid “he settles,” 
Welsh feithi-awe “legitimate owner.” Cf. Schmidt 1957. There is no 


relation with the Latin word fectum “roof™). 
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Although there are no Celtic inscriptions from Galatia many per- 
sonal names are attested both in Greek and Latin inscriptions and in 
Greek and Latin historians (see Stihelin 1907; Weisgerber 1931; 
Schmidt 1994). A few common words have been preserved in glossar- 
ies: Hesychius cites the following words as Galatian: Baodoi “bards,” 
xaQvov “trumpet,” Aevobopata or Aeyobouata “type ofarmor,” hevyn “a 
unit of length,” uBgextov “recipe using wine.” The last of these is cited 
by Hesychius as Galatian, under the entry ~vtgutov, although the 
affinity between the word éupoextov and the Greek verb Boéxw “to 
soak, to wet” is unmistakable. It is naturally possible that it is an 
amalgam of Greek and Celtic, cf. Lat. imbractum, and Old Irish bracht 
“marrow.” Other Celtic words refer to Galatian institutions: 
Sovvaisetov “oak forest,” ie., the oak forest where the council of the 
Three Hundred would assemble to try cases of murder (*dru- “oak,” 
nemeto- “sacred forest,” a word analogous in form to Gk. TEMEVOS), 
Teyaguroa (cited as Celtic) “military formation involving three horse- 
men” (*marko- “horse”). The words dave “lance” and xGQVvE 
“horn” are also probably Celtic. 

Ina number of cases the Celtic/Galatian words are clearly pejorative 
in sense. According to a fragment of Philemon (47 Kock) preserved by 
Athenaeus (13.590b), Seleucus had presented the Athenians witha rich 
collection of spoils acquired in the course of a campaign in India 
including a tiger. In return, the Athenians sent the king a creature of 
great rarity, a tovyggavov. This word has been associated by many 
scholars with the epithet applied to a divine bull represented on a 
Gallo-Roman altar found in Paris with the inscription TARVOS TRI- 
GARANVS (“bull with three cranes”). The epithet has been remod- 
eled on the Greek word yeoavéc “crane.” Cf. also Fr. coquecigrue 
“fantastic bird, foolishness, nonsense,” in which there is also a possible 
etymological connection with a word meaning “crane” (Lejeune 1988). 
Another pejorative term is the name given, according to Epiphanius, to 
an heretical Christian sect: Taoxo-dgovyyitat “sharp-nosed” (tasko- 
“nail” and drungo- “nose, snout.” Cf. Wel. trwyn “snout” and Fr. trogne 
“snout”: the members of this sect used to signal themselves to each 
other with a sniffing noise). The word euhages cited by Ammianus is in 
all probability a faulty transcription of odateis (Lat. vates) “seer.” 

All the available evidence for the language of the Galatians of Asia 
Minor indicates its very close affinity to the Gaulish of France. Some 
scholars even regard the two languages as identical (De Hoz 1992). In 
this regard it is worth quoting the testimony of Saint Jerome, who in his 
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commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians asserts that the Galatians 
spoke the same language as some Treveri whom he had met as a child. 
Itis likely that this information was borrowed from some earlier source, 
so it cannot be regarded as evidence that both languages had survived 
until the third century ap. But the correspondence of Galatian and 
Gaulish is a fact. They clearly had many names in common. Most of the 
idiosyncrasies in the surviving material in Galatian can be explained as 
later developments (for example, the loss of -w- in the word Dejotaros, 
which derives from *deiwo-tarwos “divine bull”). 

Finally, it would appear that the eastern Celts were the source of 
many of the tales recounted by Greek authors. The stories in Plutarch’s 
De mulierum virtutibus, as well as the accounts of feasts and contests 
among the Gauls found in Athenaeus (Motta 1984), Appian, and 
Lucian, are in agreement with the Celts’ own stories. 


2 Greek influence on the Western Gauls 


The Greeks from the Phocaean colony of Massalia (and also those from 
smaller trading settlements such as Agathe) enjoyed peaceful relations 
with their neighbors, first with the Ligurians, later with the Gauls. 
There is a wealth of evidence concerning these relations: for example, 
Livy (27.36.4) mentions the presence of Gaulish hospites in Massalia, 
and in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris (Cabinet des Médailles) 
there is preserved a fessera hospitalitatis “symbol of hospitality” 
inscribed with the words ovpPokov mQdg OveddAauvious. It was 
intended to guarantee a friendly welcome for Massalians entering the 
territory of the Vellaunii in the Alps. Varro, in a passage cited by 
Isidorus, says that in his day the Massalians were trilingual in Greek, 
Latin, and Gaulish. Strabo (4.1.5), on the other hand, emphasizes the 
cultural influence of Massalia on the neighboring parts of Gaul: Gauls 
would send their sons to school in Massalia and would write and keep 
their accounts é\Anwoti ~ “in Greek.” Greek abecedaries incised on 
potsherds have been found. They are probably schoolboys’ exercises 
(see Bats 1988, 127-8, figs. 4,5 and Py 1994, 280, fig. 77; Py offers sug- 
gestions to fill the lacunae in these graffiti). 

An important corpus of Gaulish inscriptions in the Greek alphabet 
has been edited by Lejeune (1985). These “Gallo-Greek” texts date from 
the third century Bc down to the lifetime of Christ. The letters usually 
have the same phonetic value as in Hellenistic Greek. It should be noted, 
however, that <ov> can be a vowel /u/ (long or short), a consonant /w/, 
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Figure 84 Celtic inscription 
in the Greek alphabet 
commemorating the creation 
of a sacred grove (Lat. lweus): 
“Segomaros, son of Villu, 
citizen of Nimes, dedicated 
this sacred grove to the 


goddess Belesama.” 


Vaison-la-Romaine (Vaucluse) 
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or the second element in a diphthong; <et> represents a long /i/; <O> is 
an affricate /ts/; and <z> stands for a continuant /x/, as in later Greek. In 
content the inscriptions are extremely simple: they are either gravestones 
(with the name of the deceased, name + patronymic), dedications, or 
labels identifying the owner or the type of material. 

There are no Greek words in these inscriptions, but several names 
resemble (by coincidence) Greek names (Kafiguos, Maxxcovos). It has 
been suggested that some elements on the dedications are calques based 
on Greek religious and political ideas. Thus the divine name Poxdouva 
“she who listens” might be a translation of the Greek invocation éxyx00¢ 
(de Hoz 1992), while the word toovtos, modifying the name of the ded- 
icant in the Vaison inscription, might be the equivalent of the Greek 
Zomcdoyne or woAitys: it is derived from *touta, which denotes the Celtic 
political unit (“city,” “tribe”), with a suffix -20-, whose exact value, here, 
is unknown. Another calque is the controversial word dexavtep, 
regarded as the object of the verb dede “he gave” in some dedications. 
Szemerényi (1974) believes the word to be a calque from the Greek 
dexcitn, well attested in inscriptions as the “tenth” of the spoils offered to 
the Gods by thankful winning cities. But it is certain that this word is the 
second element of the compound Boatovdexavtep, and the ending -e1 1s 
also not adequately explained by this interpretation (cf. Lambert 1996). 

The introduction of the Greek alphabet into southern Gaul (and into 
the Rhone valley as far as Alesia and Bibracte) enjoyed great success (see 
Fig. 84 and ‘Text {1]). Numerous graffiti have been found, in both Greek 
and Gaulish, convincing evidence that literacy was well advanced 
among the Gauls by the time of Caesar’s conquests. Caesar himself 
reports (De bello Gallico 1.29.1) that his troops found records written in 
Greek in the baggage of migrating Helvetii. He goes on to tell us that 
these records contained lists of all those migrating: warriors, children, 
the aged, and women. Caesar also reports the use of 
Greek letters in. . . publicis privatisque rationibus (De 
bello Gallico 6.14.3, “in public and private accounts”). 
One effect of Caesar’s conquests, however, was that the 
Gauls who had formerly used the Greek alphabet now 
abandoned it for the Latin. They retained just two ele- 
ments of their former practice: @ in the form ofa Latin 
D intersected by a horizontal bar (D, phonetic value: 
[ts]), and X with its Greek phonetic value [x]. 

Besides the alphabet the Gauls adopted other fea- 
tures of Greek civilization as well. The independent 
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Gauls adopted Greek coin types: for many years the design of their 
coins imitated that of the drachma of Philip. They also followed Greek 
models in their town planning, architecture, and monuments, at least 
around Massalia. The tall grave steles, altars, temples, and sacred sites 
of Glanum and Nemausus (mod. Nimes) all show clear signs of 
Hellenistic influence. Even the Gaulish calendar of Coligny, which 
dates from the Gallo-Roman period, appears to be inspired by the 
Greek system of intercalation of months (é4Bodytos). [t is uncertain to 
what extent the Druidic doctrine of rebirth is derived from some Greek 
philosophical system. We owe our knowledge of the Druids and of 
ancient Celtic practices to Greek historians, especially Poseidonius of 
Apamea (‘Tierney 1960). 

Itis difficult, however, to find any trace in Modern French of the rela- 
tions we have been describing. All the Greek loanwords in French 
arrived through Latin. There are almost no words which can be traced 
back to Gaulish: e.g., roinette (and rainure, etc.),a tool used by makers 
of wooden shoes, which is probably derived from Gk. Ouxavy rather 
than Lat. runcina according to Wartburg. But even this etymology is 


open to question. 


3 The medieval Celts and Greek: Greek loanwords in medieval 
Celtic languages 


In the medieval period as well, all Greek loanwords in Celtic languages 
are derived from Latin. These words are associated with education or 
with intellectual and religious subjects, such as the clerical hierarchy 
(presbyter, episcopus, monachus . . .) and the Scriptures. An exception 
among the Celtic loanwords is the Old Irish word for Gospel: soscél 
“good news,” an exact translation of the Greek eb-ayyédtov. 

The knowledge of Greek was cultivated by small groups of Hiberno- 
and Brito-Latin scholars. (Hibernia was the Latin name of Ireland 
during the Roman period. Hiberno-Latin denotes Irish scholars who 


wrote in Latin. This “Hiberno-Latin” 


is characterized by an excessive 
fondness for rare words, idiosyncratic syntax, poetic rhythms, etc.) 
These scholars knew Greek only from books: bilingual glossaries and 
St. Jerome’s interpretations of the Bible (cf. Esposito 1912). It is difficult 
to assess the real extent of knowledge of Greek in Ireland. The Irish 
scholars were able to copy a few Greek texts such as prayers and psalms 
(some bilingual psalmbooks are of Hiberno-Latin origin). Irish gram- 
marians could also translate simple Greek sentences quoted by Priscian 
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(see the glosses to Priscian in the Saint Gall manuscript, Ahlqvist 1988; 
Hofman 1996). But for the most part the Hiberno-Latin scholars 
employed Greek phrases in a spirit of pedantry, especially in the 
extremely artificial compositions written in the “Hisperic” style, the 
most extreme form of Hiberno-Latin affectation. It abounds in neolo- 
gisms, words from Greek and Hebrew dictionaries, rare words, etc. 
Some “Hisperic” poems mix rare Latin words with Greek and even 
Hebrew words. Greek words used in the Hisperica Famina (“Hisperic 
Discourses,” poems in the “Hisperic” style in the form of a pedagogi- 
cal dialogue between master and pupil) include blemmus “covering” = 
Bria, follus “nest” = pwheds, agea “street” = ayvid, filoxinia “hospt- 
tality”= 
There are also artificial compounds: cf. glauci-comus “with gray hair,” 


purogevia, tdor “water” = bdwo, horanus “sky” = obgavec. 


quadri-gonus “four-cornered,” etc. (Grosjean 1956; Herren 1974). 
Typical of this artificial language is the use of the verb charaxare 
meaning “to write,” from character “letter (of the alphabet)” = 
xagaxtg. Language of this kind already occurs in the works of Virgil 
the Grammarian (seventh century ap). It influenced a number of 
British and Anglo-Saxon authors such as Aldhelm. 

It is possible, however, to name at least three medieval Irish scholars 
who were fine Hellenists: Martinus of Laon (who left an important 
bilingual glossary), Sedulius (Traube 1891; Kenney 1929, 553 ff.) and, 
above all, John Scotus Eriugena, who translated Dionysius the 
Areopagite, Maximus the Confessor and Gregory of Nyssa. He had a 
great admiration for the Greek language: In graeco significantius scrib- 
itur (Comment. in evangelium Iohannis 1.31.1,“One’s writing in Greek 
is richer in meaning”). The translations of John Scotus are not without 
mistakes and have been studied extensively (Roques, Le Bourdellés, 
Pépin and others mentioned in Jeauneau 1989; see also Jeauneau 1978). 


Selected text 
{1] Celtic~Greek inscription. Nimes G-203. Lejeune 1985 


[K]JAPTAP[OXIJAAANOYIAKO® AEAE 
MATPEBONAMAY2IKABO BPATOYAE[KANTEM] 


Kartaros, son of Illanouios, gave (it) to the Mothers who are associated with 
the well of Nemausus in fulfillment of a vow. 


Kagtagoc: personal name, nom. sing.; [AAavouiaxoc: patronymic, derived from a per- 
sonal name with the suffix -Gxo-; Sede: verb with perfect reduplication; MatoeBo 
Najavowmafo: dat. pl.; Napavowxa: adjective in -tx0-/-txa-, derived from the word 
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Nepavoos/Napavoos (Latinized Nemausus), name of a well and also of a god (the same 
word has also given us the French Nimes and, with different stress, Nemours); 
Boatovdexavten: the analysis of this word is still uncertain (Latin gratia, + decumam, 
according to O. Szemerényi). More probably “in completion of a vow”; cf. the Insular 


Celtic word bratu “judgment, sentence”; cf. 2 above). 


16 Greek and Indian languages 


A. CHRISTOL 


TRANSLATED BY GEOFFREY COX 


During the reign of Darius | the Persians conquered the Indus valley 
(ca. 500 BC), an event which favored commercial and cultural 
exchanges between the Aegean and the Indian worlds. 

As a result, information about India began to reach Greece. In the 
third book of Herodotus’ Histories we encounter the first description 
of India, but this account is not based on direct testimony and confuses 
ethnological data with mythical narratives. There are the same prob- 
lems with the text of Ctesias, a Greek physician who practiced his pro- 
fession at the court of the Achaemenids around 400 BC, and in his case 
they are aggravated by the fact that his work is known only from later 
references to it. 

That Indians visited Greece as early as this period is likely, but the 
meeting which is recorded by Aristoxenus of Tarentum (late fourth 
century BC) between Socrates and an Indian sage seems to belong to 
the world of myth, since neither Plato nor Xenophon knows anything 
of it. In this period exchanges were concerned chiefly with “exotic” 
products such as pepper, whose name (1éeQu), attested from the fourth 
century BC, is a borrowing from an Indian language (cf. Skt. prppali). 


The same is true of d0vta “rice” (Skt. vrihz; see also v.8), mentioned 


for the first time in Theophrastus (born 372 BC, a contemporary of 


Alexander the Great). 

The derivation of the names ‘Ivdia and “Ivd6s shows the course fol- 
lowed by information reaching Greece. The Indus river is called 
Sindhu “river” in Sanskrit. The Persians adapted this noun to Iranian 
phonetics in order to describe an Indian satrapy (province), and thus it 
took the form Hindu. In the dialect of the Ionians of Asia Minor, sub- 
jects of the Persians from 546 BC, the initial aspiration was lost, so the 
forna IvS6c without the rough breathing was subsequently adopted by 
the rest of the Greeks. 

The same indirect tradition applies to the name of the Greeks in 
India. The first contacts of the Persians with the Greeks were with those 
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of Ionia (see also v.8), whom the Persians called yauna (<‘lafov 
“Jonian”; later Att. Twv-, with loss of digamma and vowel contraction). 
This term acquired a broader meaning for the Persians, eventually 
being used to denote anything Greek. An inscription from Persepolis, 
carved on the orders of Xerxes, distinguishes between two categories 
of Greeks: the Yauna “who live on the sea” (the Greeks of the Asiatic 
coast of the Aegean) and the Yauna “who live beyond the sea” (the 
Greeks of the islands and the opposite coast of the Aegean). The 
Indians adopted the Persian word in the form yora, from which the 
Sanskrit form yavana comes. In India the word finally came to be used 
of anyone coming from the West. 


1 The conquests of Alexander 


The conquests of Alexander changed the situation, for the Greeks now 
came into direct contact with the Indian world. Many of the compan- 
ions of Alexander the Great, such as Ptolemy, wrote memoirs, but 
these texts have not come down to us. They were, however, used by 
later historians. 

In India, as elsewhere, Alexander founded cities and established 


Greco-Macedonian colonies. The region with the greatest density of 


Greeks was undoubtedly Bactria, to the north of Afghanistan, on the 
south bank of the Oxus (Amu Darya). After the death of Alexander (323 
Bc), however, the epicenter for Greek politics became the region 
around the Mediterranean and the eastern regions were to some extent 
neglected. 

In 305 Bc Seleucus attempted to recover the Indian provinces, but 
came into conflict with the Indian King Candragupta (Zavéoaxorttos), 
founder of the all-powerful Maurya dynasty and ruler of a kingdom 
which extended from Bengal to the Punjab. A treaty was signed which 
imposed the withdrawal of the Greeks from many Indian and [ranian 
provinces (Strabo 15.2.9; see Text [2]) and from the Greek cities which 
had been founded there. Seleucus sent Megasthenes as ambassador to 
the capital of the Maurya, Madiupodoc (Paraliputra), and he composed 
his memoirs with the ttle Ivica. This narrative written by a direct 
witness of the events is now lost, but was much drawn upon by Strabo 
and Arrian (see Text [1]). 

The lexicon of Hesychius (fifth century a) also gives several words 
which come from a work about the Maurya: wwotis: ot wv “Ivdav 


paoreis “Maurya: the Indian kings”; wapatoar ot otoatnyot, AQ’ 
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‘Tvdoig (= mahamatra, the name of a high-ranking official in the Edicts 


of Asoka). 


2 Asoka 


The grandson of Sandracottus, Piodasses (Priyadarshin), better 
known by the name of Asoka (“without pain”), was the heir to a vast 
empire extending from the Hindu Kush to the extremities of the 
Ganges valley and from the Himalayas deep into the Deccan. He had 
subjects who spoke Greek, those called Yona in the Edicts. 

The exceptionally violent conquest of Kalinga (present-day Orissa) 
made a profound impression on the king and induced him to adopt an 
ethic of non-violence, with significant influences from Buddhism, an 
ethic which was also in keeping with the teachings of the other Indian 
religions. He therefore gave orders for his Edicts to be carved on stone 
throughout the territory of his empire. These inscriptions exhort the 
population to respect moral law (dharma) and announce the establish- 
ment of religious missions to the neighboring kings who were still 
independent, particularly in the West, the Greek kings Antiochus 
(Amtiyoga), Ptolemy (Tulamdya) and Antigonus (Amtikena). 

As will be seen below, these Edicts were translated into Aramaic and 
Greek. The translation into Aramaic can be satisfactorily explained: 
Aramaic was the official language of the defunct Persian empire, where 
it continued to be used in [ranian-speaking countries for administrative 
purposes. The motive for translation into Greek, however, is more sur- 
prising. In fact, the sources are silent about the Greeks of Arachosia (a 
province of Persia) and no city has yet been discovered there similar to 
Ai Khanoum, a city in Bactria of a markedly Greek character. These 
Greek versions of the Edicts prove that the cities which were founded 
by Alexander the Great had retained their political structure in the 
interior of the kingdom of the Maurya and still used Greek as an official 
language around 250 Bc. Otherwise there would have been nothing to 
induce the state of the Maurya to translate these texts also into Greek. 


3 The translation of Middle Indian into Greek: The Greek 
versions of the Edicts of Asoka 


Of the two Greek texts which were carved on the orders of King Asoka 
at Kandahar (Alexandria of Arachosia), one (Kd 1, see Text [3]) is a 
summary of the royal instructions in Greek (14 lines) and in Aramaic. 
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The second (Kd 2, see Text [4]), which is fragmentary, translates the 
Rock Edicts x11 (end) and x1tt (beginning). 

The task the authorities of Alexandria of Arachosia undertook was 
a difficult one: they had to render into Greek the Indian concepts of the 
original sent to them by the royal administration. In the translation the 
vocabulary is Greek and the only loanwords are Boapevor and 
agapyevot, “brahmans” and “anchorites” (Kd 2.17), words which 
express an exclusively Indian reality without a Greek equivalent. But 
the choice of vocabulary does show a superficial knowledge of Indian 
religions. The word dharma is translated evoépeva. The Greeks, then, 
did not translate the word, but rendered it as the external behavior of 
the believers, most probably Buddhists, who worshiped Dharma (“the 
Law”) as one of the constituents of the triadic system, together with 
Buddha and the Sangha (monastic community). In the second century 
ap, Clement of Alexandria (Stromatets 3.60.3) wrote of the Buddhists 
(Zepvoi) that “they practiced the truth” (tiv GAyGevav Goxodor), thus 
singling out another aspect of dharma, respect for the truth (see Texts 
[5], [6]). 

In addition, where the Indian text speaks of the grhastha “house- 
holders,” whose duty was to pay the brahmans for offering sacrifices on 
their behalf, and to give alms to the anchorites, the Greek text is based 
on the etymology of the word, translating it as “those dwelling there” 
(tovs éxet oixotvtec, Kd 2.17), and thus gives no account of its religious 
and social context. 

Furthermore, the Greek text also reveals the attitude of the Greek 
translators towards the religious “order.” Here the Greeks put the indi- 
vidual before the collective. The phrase “they wrong their own relig- 
ious group” becomes “they harm themselves more” (xoht 82 GAOV 
PAcstovoer éavtots, Kd 2.7). It seems likely that the Greek officials, 
relying on a translator without much grounding in Indian culture, cor- 
rected the text with the help of the vocabulary of philosophy. This is 
why the concept “order,” “religious group” is sometimes rendered by 
the term ductgyst “philosophical school” (Kd 2.1, 2.17). 


4 The Indo-Greeks 


In the time of Asoka (ca. 250 Bc) the Parthians seized the Iranian 
plateau, thus cutting off the channels of communication between the 
Greeks of the East and those of the Mediterranean. The anabasis of 
Antiochus III (212-205 BC) was the last attempt to recover the eastern 
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Figures 85-86 Indo-Greek 
coins. The Greeks of Bactria 
retained the techniques of 
minting coins and the 
representations of Hellenistic 
Greece, as can be seen from 
the figure of Heracles on the 
coins of Euthydemus I. The 
Indian conquest is apparent 
from a symbol, the head of an 
elephant on the coins of 
Demetrius I (ca. 200 BC). 
From the time of Agathocles 
(ca. 190 BC) onwards, the 
Grecks in India minted 
bilingual coins, square, and 


based on the Indian system of 


weights and measures. 


Demetrius I, obverse 
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satrapies, but this was halted by the resistance of the Bactrian Greeks 
and was not followed by subsequent action. 

After the death of Asoka, the kingdom of the Maurya was weakened 
and the Bactrian Greeks were able to embark upon the conquest of 
India. But the lack of historical sources forces us to rely only on coins 
to draw up a list of these Greek kings of the East. The most famous of 
them was Menander (ca. 150 BC), who was converted to Buddhism, if 
we are to believe the Indian sources of many centuries later. Plutarch 
(Moralia 821d) quotes a description of the funeral of Menander, which 
was a replica of that of the Buddha. It involved a contest among cities, 
a sharing of the ashes, and the building of a monument (jtvnuetov) in 
each city. The word pvypetov is in all probability a translation of the 
Indian word stépa. For a different translation of stipa, see the text of 
Clement of Alexandria (‘Text [6]). 

Some years later, Heliodorus, son of Dion, ambassador of the Indo- 
Greek king Antialcidas to the king of Ujjain (the "OGnv} of the Greek 
geographers), ordered a column to be set up in honor of Vishnu and a 
Middle Indian inscription to be carved on it. Here we have evidence for 
the cultural assimilation of the Greeks who had been established for 


many generations in India. 


5 Greek loanwords in the Indian languages 


In spite of at least two centuries of Greek rule in north-west India, the 
number of Greek borrowings in Indian languages is very small. 

In the mountain regions, where Pakistan borders on Afghanistan, 
the inscriptions in Middle Indian of the local minor rulers contain 
some words borrowed from the Greek political vocabulary: stratega 
(otoamyos), meriakha (ueqdsuaoyzys), anakaya (avayxaios, an honori- 
fic title originally denoting some kinship with the princes). These 
words, which testify to the political and cultural influence of the Greek 
conquerors, later disappear and are unknown in Sanskrit. 

The Iranians of Bactria used the Greek alphabet in writing their lan- 
guage, Bactrian (see v.8),a language which was subsequently adopted 
by the Kusana (Kushans), conquerors of north-west India, for their 
official inscriptions (Staviskij 1986, 231-40). The marginal note (di 
Tahkaursov) inscribed on one of these inscriptions shows that Greek 
survived, at least as an administrative language, in the time of Kanishka 
(first-second century AD). This conclusion is supported by the use of 
the Macedonian names for the months in the same period, for example: 
Poomtaiov “in the month of Gorpiaios.” 
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In Sanskrit Greek borrowings are rare. There are some words from 
the technical or commercial vocabulary such as khalina (yakwosg “bit”), 
paristoma (xegiotgma “cover”), kastira (xaocitegos “tin”), mela 
“ink” (uédav “black”), etc. (cf. Burrow 1965, 387). 

Here we find another instance ofa general trend in the Indian world: 
foreign influences are assimilated and become part of the Indian tradi- 
tion, so that with the passage of a few centuries no memory of the con- 


querors survives either in memoirs or in texts. 


Selected texts 
[1] Strabo, Geography 2.1.9 Jones 


*Exéupdnoay pév yao eis ta MadiupoOoa, 6 uev Meyaoévns mods Lavdooxottov, 
6 dé Anipayos 1005 Auttooyadyy toy éxzivov viov, xata MOLOPELav’ UTOLVAWATE. 


d€ Tig God UtAs xatEALTOY TOLAUTA. 


They were sent on an ambassadorial mission to Palimbothra (Megasthenes to 
Sandrocottus, Deimachus to Amitrochades the son of Sandrocottus), still, as 
memoirs of their stay abroad, they have left behind such writings as these. 
(Trans. H. L. Jones) 


Amitra-ghata is the one who “slays his enemies”; he is known in India as Bindusara, 


Candragupta’s son. 


2] Strabo, Geography 15.2.9 Jones 
g Ly 15.2.9, 


Tlaod pév tov ‘Ivddv of Magonauoddat . . . eit’ Agaywrtoi mod votov, eit’ 
epesiis nods votov FedQwonvoi. . . Tobtwv 3° x péoous tav mad tov “Ivdov 
éyovoi twa. lvdoi, nodtegov Svta Tleoo@v: & cupeideto pev O “AdEEavdo0s tHV 
Aouavay xai xatomiag idias ovveotijoato, FSwxe SE Térevxog 6 Nimctwo 


Lavdooxorttw, GuvOepevos Emryauiay nat CVTIUAABOV EAEPAVTAS MEVTAXOOLOUS. 


Along the Indus are the Paropamisadae . . . then, towards the south, the 
Arachoti: then next, towards the south the Gedroseni. . . and of these places, 
in part, some that lie along the Indus are held by Indians, although they for- 
merly belonged to the Persians. Alexander took these away from the Arians 
and established settlements of his own, but Seleucus Nicator gave them to 
Sandrocottus, upon terms of intermarriage and of receiving in exchange five 


hundred elephants. (Trans. H. L. Jones) 


[3] Greek Edicts of Asoka Kd 1. SEG XX, 100-1 


Aéxa ét@v mAnon[Oévt]wv Pacers | Thoddoons evoépevav gdetSev tots 
(v]Oo@xo1g, Kai aNd tovToV evoeBeatégouS | Tols GvVOQMMOUS EXOiNGEV xai 


navra | ebOnvet xata maoav yi, nai dnéxetat | Baoteds TOV Fuptywv xai oi 
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Louroi Sé | GvOow@xor xai Soot Ongevtai ff Gusic Paoiéws TEMaVTAL ONOEvovTES 
xai | ei twes Gxgateic ménavvtat tis xoa | ois KATE SbvayWY, Kat EvIZOOL MATOL 
| xai untoi xai tv NocoPUTEQWV MAG | Te TEdTEQOY, xai TOU oUTOD Aarov | xai 


Guewov xara navta, tadta | movobvtec dutEovowv. 


Ten years [of reign, or since the consecration] having been completed, King 
Piodasses [Piyadassi] made known [the doctrine of] Piety to men; and from 
this moment he has made men more pious, and everything thrives throughout 
the whole world. And the king abstains from [killing] living beings, and other 
men and those who [are] huntsmen and fishermen of the king have desisted 
from hunting. And if some [were] intemperant, they have ceased from their 
intemperance as was in their power; and obedient to their father and mother 
and to the elders, in opposition to the past; also in the future, by so acting on 
every occasion, they will live better and more happily. (Trans. G. Pugliese 
Carratelli) 


[4] Greek Edicts of Asoka Kd 2, 16-18 Benveniste 1964 


Kai Scot éxei Omovv Peapevar i ooauevon xa GAOL Tes Ot MEI TH EvoEPELay 
duateipovtes, tous Exel oinxodvtas Eder Tt TOD Paoidews GUpPEQOVTE VoEtV. . . 
And the inhabitants who were living there, brahmans, sramans and other dev- 


otees of Piety, these inhabitants had to think of the king’s interest . . . (Trans. 
G. Pugliese Carratelli) 


Harmatta’s translation (1994, 406) directly from the Greek text: 


as many brdhmanas and sramanas are living there, they have to recognize 
what is useful to the King. . . 


The Indian text translated (RE x 111) by Bloch 1950: 


The inhabitants, brahmans, shamans or those of the other “religious groups,” 
stewards (laymen), who practice obedience to their superiors . . . (Trans. G. 
Cox from Modern Greek) 


[5] Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis 1.71.6 PG 8, 780 


This text is the only one which actually mentions the Buddha by name. It provides infor- 
mation which must have been obtained from Alexandria, the main port for commercial 
transactions with India. 


Eioi 5¢ tav ‘Ivdev ot toig Bowtta xevOopevor nagayyéhuaow Sv bv beePodtyy 
GeLVOTHTOS Gs Bedv TETYANXAOL. 


erie 
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There are also among the Indians those who follow the teachings of Boutta, 
whom from excessive devotion they worship as a god. (Trans. G. Cox from 
Modern Greek) 


[6] Clement of Alexandria, Stromatets 3.60.3 PG 8, 1164 


The source of Clement of Alexandria is Alexander Polyhistor (historian of the first century 
BC). 


(Oi Lenvoi) thy GAjGeav doxodat. . . xai GEfovoi tva mvoauida, b@ tv OoTEd 


tvs Geod vopriTovat aroxetoOat. 


(The Semni) [samana, 1.e., “anchorites” and /or Buddhists] practice the truth 
{dharma] . . . and worship a kind of pyramid [stéipa], beneath which they 


believe that the bones of some god have been buried. (Trans. G. Cox from 
Modern Greek) 
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17. Greek and Arabic: Early contacts 


D. GOUTAS 


Greeks came into historically significant contact with Arabic speaking 
peoples, as with most other native peoples of the Near East, with the 
campaigns of Alexander the Great. Before that, what knowledge the 
Greeks had of the Arabs, as exhibited in the extant classical texts, must 
have been acquired for the most part second hand. Herodotus has 
numerous reports about the Arabs, both military (3.8—g; see Text {1]) 
and ethnographic (3.107-12, 7.69), which would appear to derive from 
soldiers and merchants. Of a similar nature is the information in 
Xenophon (Cyropaedia 1.1.41, 2.1.5, 4.2.31, 8.6.7; Anabasis 1.5.1ff.). 
After Alexander the Great, however, the contacts became actual and 
continuous, and lasted fora millennium before achieving a qualitatively 
different stage with the advent of Islam. 

Archaeological excavations have unearthed a Greek settlement on 


the island of Faylaka in Kuwait, dating already from the time of 


Alexander, which has been identified as the town of Icarus mentioned 
by Arrian (Anabasis 7.20). The first recorded military confrontation 
between the Diadochi and the Arabs occurs in 312 Bc with the unsue- 
cessful attack of Demetrius Poliorcetes against the Arab Nabataeans of 
Petra just south of the Dead Sea (Diodorus Siculus 19.94 8). As an 
independent state, the Nabataeans continued their uneasy symbiosis 
with Alexander’s successors (and, after 63 BC, with the Romans) and in 
the process became Hellenized like most of the other native peoples of 
the Near East. In ap 106 their kingdom was annexed as the Roman 
province of Arabia, and in 212 they were granted Roman citizenship. 
This event brought a significant number of sedentary Arabs within 
the folds of the empire and generated, in addition to the cultural 
differentiation that already existed, a political division between them 
and the independent nomads of northern and central Arabia. Sub- 
sequent Roman and particularly early Byzantine administrations 
exploited this fact using the Roman Arabs as military buffer against, 
and means of political control over the nomads. This cultural and polit- 
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ical division among the Arabs throughout the Imperial and early 
Byzantine period also had its consequences for the linguistic develop- 
ment of Arabic and its contacts with Greek. 

Despite these very extensive contacts between speakers of Greek 
and Arabic for over a thousand years, the paradoxical fact is that the two 
languages show very few traces of them - or rather, to be precise, the 
forms of the two languages extant in recoverable documents for the mil- 
lennium in question show very few traces of such contacts. There are 
numerous reasons for this. In the first place, in an area where mutual 
influence was presumably most profound, that of spoken forms of the 
languages, no documentation has survived for either the Greek or the 
Arabic spoken in places where such interpenetration could be 
expected, as e.g.,in Petra and Palmyra in the first three centuries AD, or 
among the soldiers on the eastern limes of the Byzantine empire in the 
fourth through the sixth centuries. Thus colloquial syntax and every- 
day vocabulary and expressions in civilian or military life, where one 
would expect the greatest contact, have left no traces. 

Secondly, with regard to written documentation in Greek, a distinc- 
tion has to be made between scholarly, Atticizing Greek, and one of the 
varieties of Koine written in Arabia. In the former case, it is almost 
certain that native Arabic speakers who became Hellenized and wrote 
in high Greek would show no traces of their maternal language in their 
writings. This is the case in the writings of the Neoplatonic philoso- 
phers [amblichus of Syria, Porphyry of Tyre, and Marinos of Neapolis 
in Palestine, all native Semites; a fellow Neoplatonist, Dorus the Arab 
(Ad@oos 6 at tig ’Agapias) apparently from Nabataean Bostra, has no 
surviving writings, but it is improbable that they would have been any 
different. As for the Greek Koine of the Roman province of Arabia, we 
have no extant texts: neither a translation from Arabic, nor an original 
composition. In other words, we do not have anything comparable to 
the translation of the Septuagint or the composition of the New 
Testament, both by authors whose linguistic background was Aramaic, 
which enables us to gauge the influence of Aramaic on Greek. 

Finally, and most importantly, we do not have any written documen- 
tation in Arabic: for the duration of the entire millennium from 
Alexander to Muhammad, there is no extant Arabic literature; the 
Qur’an is, essentially, the first Arabic book, and it is written in the lan- 
guage of central and southern Higaz in the Arabian peninsula 
(Mecca and its environs) which, unlike the northern part, never came 


under Roman domination. Pre-[slamic poetry, transmitted orally and 
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eventually recorded only after the first Islamic century, is of restricted 
usefulness for our purposes even if the authenticity of its linguistic 
forms is accepted: its stylized conventions and high language exclude 
the more colloquial and provincial elements which might betray 
foreign influence in syntax and style, i-e., in anything other than vocab- 
ulary. Apart from these documents for pre-Islamic Arabic, the only 
other sources at our disposal are inscriptions and graffiti in various 
forms of what has been called “Early North Arabic” by W. Caskell 
(Frithnordarabisch): Thamudic, Lihyanite, Safaitic, and Hasaitic. 
These inscriptions, the product of nomadic tribes in north Arabia, are 
mostly commemorative, funerary, or apotropaic; they are important for 
allowing the reconstruction of the grammar of these varieties of early 
classical Arabic and provide a wealth of information about Arabic 
proper names, but beyond that their usefulness is very limited. As for 
translations of the New Testament into Arabic, the very first that we 
know of was made in Islamic times, not before Islam as it was previously 
thought. Briefly put, we do not have much evidence for pre-Islamic 
Arabic, and the little that we do have does not come from those Arabs 
that had the most extensive contacts with Greeks. 

The documents at our disposal are accordingly totally inadequate 
for a study of the history of contacts between the two languages until 
the rise of Islam. We are thus left with the comparison of the vocabular- 


ies of their extant forms, something which, because of the disparities of 


the levels of the two languages that are being compared, as just 
described, can be expected a priori not only to yield few results but 
more importantly not to be representative of the extensive contacts 
between Greek and Arabic speakers throughout the millennium. And 
in fact these expectations are borne out. With regard to demonstrable 
Greek borrowings from Arabic, there is extremely little that is specific. 
Studies of Semitic loanwords in Ancient Greek indicate that such 
words derive for the most part from words of common Semitic stock, 
and that they passed into Greek from one of the Northwest Semitic lan- 
guages of the Syro-Palestinian littoral, ic., Phoenician, Ugaritic, 
Aramaic, Hebrew, with which the Greeks were most in contact before 
Alexander (see v.1). A good example is provided by two of the words 
most commonly associated with Arabia, xGundoc/Arab. gamal (first 
attested in Aeschylus, Suppliants 285), and ptoga/Arab. murr (first 
attested in Sappho, fr. 163 Bergk), which manifestly passed into Greek 
not from Arabic but from one of these languages, most probably 
Phoenician (as Herodotus [3.111] on occasion tells us about similar 
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such words, axd Powixwv pabdvtes . . . xadkéopev “the Phoenicians 
have taught us to call . . .”). 

In addition to items relating to trade, it is reasonable to expect 
such borrowings in botanical nomenclature, and in particular in 
Dioscorides’ Materia medica. Even here, however, there is little con- 


crete evidence. With regard to actual plant names, the vast majority of 


borrowings would be ancient, not from the time of Dioscorides 
himself, especially ifhis debt to previous lexicographers like Pamphilus 
is taken into account. However, although extended research has been 
conducted on the foreign vocabulary of Dioscorides, nothing has been 
undertaken with regard to Arabic. One instance of a possible borrow- 
ing would be the description by Dioscorides of one variety of Arabian 
cinnamon, ~aooia, as i) péhatva xai gundoqueos, mayeia, yitvo (v.l. 
yitewo) xakovpévy (1.13. Wellmann), where the foreign word is in all 
probability a transcription of Arabic gazir “ample.” “rich,” rendered by 
Dioscorides (and his informant) as xayeia. The transcription appar- 
ently became a technical term for this variety of the plant, and it appears 
later in somewhat varied form in Galen and Oribasius (see references 
in the app. crit. of Wellmann). It is not unlikely that future research may 
well produce more results along these lines. It must be pointed out, 
however, that nomenclature of this sort belongs to a highly specialized 
scientific field and cannot be taken as representative of broader linguis- 
tic and cultural contacts. 

The same observation applies to Greek loanwords in pre-Islamic 
Arabic, i.e., in the Qur’an, in the earliest poetry, and in whatever prose 
from the first two Islamic centuries can be confidently assumed to 
reflect pre-Islamic usage. One major characteristic of such borrowings 
is that they are not, as far as can be determined, directly from Greek but 
through the intermediacy of Aramaic or Persian. In other words, just 
like Arabic loanwords in Greek, they are not the direct result of the 
contact between Greek and Arabic speakers, but the result of the 
Hellenization of the Near East after Alexander and the eventual per- 
meation of such culturally significant terms into the Arabic represented 
by our earliest sources. For example, dirham in Arabic is a singular 
back formation from darahim in Pahlavi (Middle Persian; see v.8), 
taken over into Arabic as plural, from the Greek day (i-e., dirham, 
sing. Arab. < darahim, pl. Arab. < darahim, sing. Pahlavi < Say); 
similarly Arab. istar, in the meaning of “four,” comes from otatijg over 
Syriac estéra; and even Arabic ingil for evayyéduov “gospel” is transmit- 
ted through Ethiopic wangel. In other words, in the areas of trade and 
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religion, as these examples indicate, Greek loanwords in the Arabic of 


those Arabs who had not been in direct contact with the Greeks come 
through the intermediacy of peoples who had. 

Arabic studies is far from having reached a level where a full scale ety- 
mological lexicon of earliest Arabic can be undertaken. Preliminary 
studies exist only for the Qur’an and Ibn Ishaq’s (died ap 768) biogra- 
phy of the Prophet, where the yield is relatively meager. Of all the foreign 
words in the Qur’an, those which with relative certainty can be traced to 
a Greek origin come to about only seventeen, a very small number in a 
text of about 340 pages (in Fliigel’s edition). Since these borrowings are 
almost without exception early, i.e., they had become part of the Arabic 
language of the Higaz long before Muhammad insofar as they are mostly 
attested also in pre-Islamic poetry, it is worth listing them here. Other 
than dirham and ingil mentioned above, there are, iblis < d.éPpohoc 
“devil,” burag < mboyos “tower,” zawg < Cebyos “couple, pair,” sima’ - 
onpieiov — ova “sign,” fulk < epodnov “towed small boat,” girtas < 


xaotns “papyrus, sheet,” qurays (gars) < xagyagias “shark,” miglad 
< uheis “key,” qalam < xahapos “reed,” gamis < xapiovoy “shirt,” kab < 
xobra < x0uBy “cup, bowl,” yaqut < baxtvOog “hyacinth,” yaqin < eixwv 
“icon.” Among these, only the nautical term fuk and possibly the relig- 
ious one tblis may be considered as having come directly from the 
Greek; the rest entered Arabic through the mediation of other languages, 
primarily Aramaic and Middle Persian. Conversely, Greek itself acted as 
the intermediary for the transmission of a few Latin words into Arabic: 
balad < xakémov < palatium “palace,” sirat < orgara < strata “street,” 
qistas < Eéotns < sextarius “a measure of capacity,” gasr < xdotoov < 
castrum “castle,” gintar < xeviyvaouy < centenarium “a hundred 


(Roman) pounds weight.” Similar, proportionately, is the presence of 


Greek words in the Prophet’s biography: in a text covering 1,000 pages, 
only twenty nine words are of Greek origin. It is again obvious from the 
nature of the Greek loanwords just listed from the Qur'an that this bor- 
rowed vocabulary is broadly cultural and not specific, reflecting the 
dominance of Greco-Roman institutions and activities in the Near East 
after Alexander and cannot be attributed to close Greek-Arabian linguis- 
tic contacts. 

The lack of documentation, however, does not mean that there were 
no contacts between Greek and Arabic in the millennium after 
Alexander. Recent literature has been investigating with increasing 
rigor the linguistic situation in the multilingual societies in the Roman 
empire and studying its implications for language contact. In the case 
of Arabic and Greek, it may be possible, despite the lack of documen- 


al 
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tation, to identify a divergent development among Arabic speaking 


peoples before the rise of Islam. On the one hand there is the Arabic of 


the sedentary “Roman” Arabs in the fringes of the Fertile Crescent, 
fully in contact with Greek since Hellenistic times, who were eventually 
Christianized and acted as buffers on behalf of the Byzantines against 
the nomadic Arab tribes; their language before the rise of Islam 
remains, apart from the Early North Arabic inscriptions of their distant 
nomadic cousins, completely undocumented; the Nabataeans used 


Aramaic for administrative purposes and their extant inscriptions are 


in Aramaic. On the other hand, there is the Arabic of the Arab tribes of 


the interior of the Arabian peninsula, both sedentary and nomadic, 
who were never vassals of Rome or Byzantium; their language before 
the rise of Islam is documented in the Qur'an, early poetry, and what- 
ever early prose can be assumed not to have been influenced by the new 
norms introduced after Islam. The language of the latter, because of the 
enormous influence of the Qur’an, became the standard “classical” 
Arabic (similar to the idealization of Attic Greek). However, from 
humerous private and commercial Arabic documents surviving in 
papyri from the first two centuries after Islam, we are also aware of the 
existence of a “lower,” more colloquial form of Arabic, the various 
forms of which have been labeled as Christian or Middle Arabic. It is 
now clear that this diglossia already existed at the very beginning of the 
Islamic era and is not simply or only an outcome of the rapid expansion 
of Arabic among non-Arabic speakers and of the consequent dilution 
of the classical language. What has yet to be investigated is the extent to 
which this diglossia is to be attributed, among other factors, to the 


unequal levels of contact with Greek of the two different groups of 


speakers of Arabic. 


Selected texts 
[1] Herodotus 3.8. Godley 


LePovtat dé Aoapror riots AvOoOnwy Snore roiot uddtota. Poveda $é abtces 


TOOAW ToIMdE’ THY PovAOUEVWY Th MOTH mToLEEGOa GAKOS VIO GyUpotéowy 


adtav Ev peow EatEds MOW OEE tO Eow TOV yeLOdv maQd TOS Saxutbhous tobs 
WEYAAOUS ENTOLVEL TOV TOLEVMEVOY Tas TiOTIC, xai Eetta haBwv &x Tod ipation 
Exatégov xooxbda cdeiqer TH aipatt ev wEGW xEULEVOUS AiMOUS ETE, ToOTO dé 
notewv emaahéer tov te Atovvoov xai ty Ovoaviny. Exutehéaavtos 8& tovtou 
tabta 6 Tag miotIS MOMOcEVOS Toto Pikowt MAaQEyyVa TOV Eeivov H xai tov 
Gorov, iv Teds GotoY oENTAL, Ot dé Gihor xai adtOL Tas AioTIS SxaLETOL 


ns ; doped ss whe A ae x a 
oéPeoat. Atovuooy dé BEdv podvoey zai ty Oboaviny NYEVVTGL Elva xaL TOV 
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Figure 87 Arabic inscription 


from Delos 


PGE AD amemm AV 8010 
45H CYT ANh4 


Figure 88 Circular altar 
found on Delos. On the upper 
part there is an inscription in 
Minaean and on the lower 
part a free translation of that 
inscription in Greek. The 
inscription is a dedication to 
the god of the Minaeans, 
Wadd, written in the late 
second century BC, and attests 
to the presence of Minaeans 


on Delos. 
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TOXOV TV xovoyy xeigedOai Pao xata rEO adtov tov Atovucov xexcdodar 
xeioovtat d¢ meQITQdZara, bOEVEdvtEs Tos xQOTAPOLS. "Ovopatovor d€ TOV 


ev Avovucov ‘Ogotaat, ti dé Odgaviny “AMAat. 


There are no men who respect pledges more than the Arabians. This is the 
manner of their giving them: a man stands between the two parties that would 
give security, and cuts with a sharp stone the palms of the hands of the parties, 
by the thumb; then he takes a piece of wood from the cloak of each and smears 
with the blood seven stones that lie between them, calling the while on 
Dionysus and the Heavenly Aphrodite; and when he has fully done this, he 
that gives the security commends to his friends the stranger (or his country- 
man if the party be such), and his friends hold themselves bound to honor the 
pledge. They deem none other to be gods save Dionysus and the Heavenly 
Aphrodite; and they say that the cropping of their hair is like 
the cropping of the hair of Dionysus, cutting it round the 
head and shaving the temples. They call Dionysus Orotalt; 
and Aphrodite Alilat. (Trans. A. D. Godley) 


[2] F 820. Flat base of white marble, found on the north summit of Mount 
Cynthus at Delos. (Fig. 87). Bruneau 1970 


GhlbmbnaGhIDhr m [t}n 
nsbSinDh Im 


Ghalib, son of Ghali[b] (?) the Ramatite, 
Erected [this memorial] to Sin of Alam [Hadramaut deities] 


[3] A 1294. Circular altar, found in August 1909 to the west of the agora of 
Theophrastus on Delos (Fig. 88). Bruneau 1970 


*OdSdov 
Oeov 
Muvaiov. 
'O45do. 


Translation of the Minaean text 


??H. Hane’ (?) and Zaydil, of Kh-dh-b (Khidab?) 
Erected the altar of Wadd and the Minaean gods in Delos 


Translation of the Greek text 


[altar] of Odd (?), god of the Minaeans. To Wadd. 
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17 Greek and Arabic: Early contacts, D. GOUTAS 


For a general survey of the evidence presented by ancient Greek literature 
the old article “Arabia” by D. H. Miiller is still serviceable, in RE 2, 344-59 
(Stuttgart: Metzler, 1896), to be supplemented by the standard reference 
book by A. Grohmann, Arabien, in Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft 11. 
A, 3rd ed. (Munich: Beck, 1963). 

For a history of the Arabs in the Near East from Hellenistic times to the 
rise of Islam see G. W. Bowersock, Roman Arabia (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1983), and the series by Irfan Shahid, Rome and 
the Arabs (Washington: Dumbarton Oaks, 1984), Byzantium and the Arabs 
in the Fourth Century (Washington: Dumbarton Oaks, 1984), Byzantium 
and the Arabs in the Fifth Century (Washington: Dumbarton Oaks, 1989), 
Byzantium and the Arabs in the Sixth Century (Washington: Dumbarton 
Oaks, 1995). Shahid’s volumes contain exhaustive analyses and discussions 
of the relatively meager information that we have on Byzantine Arab political 
and cultural relations before the rise of Islam. 

For Semitic loanwords in Greek see E. Masson, Recherches sur les plus 
anciens emprunts sémitiques en grec (Paris: Klincksieck, 1967), with refer- 
ences to all previous literature (see also her contribution in this volume). Of 
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the numerous articles on the foreign words in Dioscorides, though none 
deals with Arabic, the following are the most relevant: M.-H. Marganne, Les 
références a rEgypte dans la Matiére médicale de Discoride, in Serta 
Leodiensia Secunda, 309-22 (Litge: Université de Liege, 1992), and J. 
Stannard, Byzantine Botanical Lexicography, in Episteme (Rivista Critica di 
Storia delle Scienze Mediche e Biologiche) 5, 168-87 (Milano 1971). 

On pre-Islamic, Early North Arabic and its vocabulary see W. W. Miiller, 
Das Friihnordarabische, idem, Das Altarabische der Inschriften aus vorisla- 
mischer Zeit, and A. Schall, Geschichte des arabischen Wortschatzes, Lehn- 
und Fremdwérter im Klassischen Arabisch, all in Grundriss der Arabischen 
Philologie, vol. 1, ed. W. Fischer, 17-36, 142-53, with full bibliography 
(Wiesbaden: Reichert, 1982). 

The two major etymological studies of early Arabic are, A. Jeffery, The 
Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur'an in Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 79 (Baroda: 
Oriental Institute, 1938), and A. 1. Hebbo, Die Fremdwérter in der arabis- 
chen Prophetenbiographie des Ibn Hischam, gest. 218/834 (Frankfurt and 
New York: Lang 1984). 

For the linguistic situation in Hellenistic and Roman Arabia and adjoin- 
ing Arabophone areas see the surveys by R. Schmitt, Die Ostgrenze von 
Armenien iiber Mesopotamien, Syrien bis Arabien, in Die Sprachen im 
Rémuschen Reich der Kaiserzeit, ed G. Neumann and J. Untermann, 187-214 
(a very important volume overall) in the series Beihefte der Bonner 
Jahrbiicher 40 (K6In and Bonn: Rheinland Verlag, 1980) and his 
Sprachverhiltnisse in den dstlichen Provinzen in Aufstieg und Niedergang 
der Rémischen Welt 11, 29 (2), ed. W. Haase, 554-86, here 576-8 (Berlin and 
New York: De Gruyter, 1983). The whole question of language contacts in 
Hellenistic and Roman times was studied in detail by V. Bubenik, Hellenistic 
and Roman Greece as a Sociolinguistic Area, in the series Current Issues in 
Linguistic Theory 57 (Amsterdam and Philadelphia: Benjamins, 1989), here 
264-76, Hellenistic Koine in contact with Phoenician, Aramaic and Arabic 
(see also his contributions in this volume). In this context, speaking foreign 
languages and multilingualism as social phenomena in antiquity are dis- 
cussed by J. Werner, Zur Fremdsprachen Problematik in der griechisch- 
rémischen Antike, in Zum Umgang mit fremden Sprachen in der 
griechish-rimischen Antike, ed. C. W. Miiller, K. Sier and J. Werner, 1-20, 
Palingenesia 36 (Stuttgart: Steiner, 1992). As can be seen, the literature on 
the subject of multilingualism in antiquity is very recent, and it bodes well 
for the future when we can confidently expect significant contributions. 


PART VI 


TRANSLATION PRACTICES IN 
ANTIQUITY 


Introduction 


A.-F. CHRISTIDIS 


BASED ON THE TRANSLATION BY GEOFFREY COX 


Contact between foreign languages forms an important part of the 
history of civilization. The linguistic problems that such contacts 
raised were solved in archaic and classical Greece through the use of 
oral translation. Herodotus (1.86, 3.38) tells us, for example, of the 
existence of interpreters (founveis). The Persian Wars, the campaign of 
the Ten Thousand, the campaigns of Alexander increased the need for 
such oral translation (see Rochette 1996; Coulet 1996, 210-14). 

However, the great change came in the third century Bc with the 
development of written translation. Chapter v1.1 gives a picture ofhow 
this most important channel of cultural contact developed in the mil- 
lennium between the third century Bc and the eighth century AD, 
during which the most significant change was from the classical ideal of 
free literary translation ~ Cicero sees the translator as a kind of orator 
(ut orator) ~ to the notion of the “faithful translator” (fidus interpres) of 
Late Antiquity. The historical catalyst for this gradual change was the 
association of translation with the Bible and, later, with texts of 
Christian theology. 

Chapter v1.2 gives an account of the ancient translation that had the 
most important consequences, that of the Bible by the Septuagint, to 
meet the needs of the Greek speaking Jews of Egypt. Chapter v1.5 
examines the questions that are raised by the bilingualism of the 
Phoenicians in the context of the Hellenistic world. 

Chapters v1.3 and v1.4 focus on the encounter between Greek and 
Latin through translation, a practice that was now an institutionalized 
feature of the Roman administration — there was an official, for 
example, with the title ab epistulis Graecis - and produced a host of 
bilingual texts, public and private, that served the needs of the admin- 
istration and of bilingual populations (typical examples being Naples 
in Italy or Philippi in Macedonia). Exigencies of translation are seen 
chiefly in the sphere of vocabulary. Greek vocabulary was partially 
Latinized through loans, which were either direct (xodAjyov) or 
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indirect (calques: satisfacere/ixavonow), in conformity with Roman 
realities. The effects of this adaptation have survived into Modern 
Greek. 

The last two chapters examine translations between Greek and two 
languages that in comparison with Latin are “lesser,” Lycian and 
Syriac. Evidence of Lycian-Greek contact through translation we find 
in a relatively small corpus of inscriptions, which show the mutual 
influences of the two languages. It is interesting, however, to compare 
the interactions between Lycian and Greek with those between Latin 
and Greek: in the Greek of Lycia, borrowings from the Lycian language 
are rare, the reason being that Lycian, unlike Latin, was not a “domi- 
nant” language, while Greek, particularly in Hellenistic times, was. 

Encounter ~ through translation ~ of Greek with Syriac takes place 
chiefly in the Christian centuries (fifth/seventh centuries ap, eighth/ 
ninth centuries aD) and is connected with the translation of works of 
biblical and patristic literature into Syriac. Indeed, some such Greek 
writers (Theodorus of Mopsuestia, Evagrius) are preserved only ina 
Syriac translation. Non-Christian writers (Galen, Isocrates, Plutarch, 
Lucian) were also translated into Syriac, but on a much smaller scale. 
Translation from Syriac into Greek was, of course, less extensive and is 
associated with the names of Bardaisan (third century ap) and Isaac the 
Syrian (eighth century ap). The Arab conquest interrupted for a time 
translations between the two languages, but there followed a period of 
revitalization linked with the interest of the Abbasids of Baghdad in the 
translation of the classics, a task undertaken by Syrian men of letters — 
heirs to an important tradition of translation — with Syriac functioning 
as an intermediary language. The great name in this “renaissance” of 
translation was that of Hunain ibn Ishaq, who revived the classical ideal 
of a free rendering as opposed to the word-for-word translation that 
under the pressure of the Christological controversies had come to 
dominate Syriac practice from the sixth century ap and had elevated to 
an inviolable principle the literal, precise rendering of theological 


terms. 


| 
| 
| 


tr 


1 Translation in antiquity 


S. BROCK 


‘Translation was a familiar feature in all the civilizations of the ancient 
Near East and, although one does not usually associate translation with 
any important aspect of classical Greece, a considerable amount of 
translation into and out of Greek must have taken place during that 
period. Prior to the Hellenistic times, however, this will have largely 
been confined to the spheres of diplomacy and commerce, without 
having any direct impact on the literary tradition, It is only from about 
the third century BC onwards that clear evidence for translation of 
oriental literary and religious texts into Greek is to be found. These 
translations might be made from Prakrit (a religious edict of Asoka pre- 


served on stone; see v.16 and Benveniste 1964), Egyptian (e.g., the Tale 


of Tefnut, and various legal and religious texts), Aramaic (e.g., the story 
of Ahikar, preserved in part in the Life of Aesop), Punic (Magon’s prac- 
tical work on agronomy, translated by Cassius Dionysius in 88 Bc; cf. 
Heurgon 1976), or, best known of all, Hebrew, with the various books 
of the Septuagint (for which see below and v1.2). Claims, ancient or 
modern, of translations into Greek from other languages cannot be sub- 
stantiated; thus Philo of Byblos’ claim, in his Phoenician History, that 
he had translated a work in Phoenician by Sanchuniathon is very ques- 
tionable, and it is highly unlikely that Alexander had the Avesta trans- 
lated (see Bidez and Cumont 1938, vol. 1, 88, vol. 11, 137-8). 

The Hellenistic period of course also witnessed the earliest transla- 
tions ~ mostly free adaptations ~ of Greek literature into Latin, begin- 
ning with Livius Andronicus’ translation of the Odyssey (see Text [1] 
and v1.3, v1.4). In the late Republic Cicero undertook a remarkable 
number of translations, both of poetry (in his younger days as educa- 
tional exercises) and of philosophical prose (see Text [2]); of these only 
excerpts survive, often in the form of self quotations in his own works. 
Under the empire translation from Latin into Greek, as well as the 
reverse, becomes much better attested: this occurs in three different 
spheres, official texts such as the Res gestae Divi Augustt (preserved in 
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inscriptions; see Text [11] and v1.4), bilingual texts of Vergil and other 
Latin authors, with word-for-word translations for pedagogical use (see 
Texts [8], [9]),and much freer literary renderings such as (presumably) 
were the lost translations by Polybius (first century ap), of the Aeneid, 
and by Zenobius (second century AD) of various works by Sallust. 

It is above all from the fourth century ap onwards that translation 
becomes a major factor in literary production, with interest focused on 
philosophical and, above all, religious texts. The fourth century itself 
witnessed a great deal of translation activity (Bardy 1948); in many cases 
the translators were well-known authors in their own rights, such as 
Marius Victorinus (see Text [4]), Ambrose, and particularly Jerome 
and Rufinus. Of especial interest among the Greek translations of Latin 
authors are the excerpts from a literary translation of Vergil’s fourth 
Eclogue (see Text [10]), quoted in Constantine’s Oratio ad sanctorum 
coetum (Fisher 1982, 177-82), whose style of translation stands in 
marked contrast to the bilingual school texts of the Aeneid (Gacbel 
1969-70). In many of the translations of Classical Greek and Latin 
authors made by Christians it will often be found that specifically 
Christian phraseology has been introduced (see also vit.B. 4): this is 
particularly noticeable in the Greek translation of the fourth Eclogue, 
but can also be found here and there in Chalcidius’ Latin translation of 
the Timaeus (see Text [2]). 

Even before the time of Constantine Greek biblical texts had begun 
to be translated into Coptic and Syriac (see v.13, V1.7), as well as into 
Latin; from the fourth century onwards an enormous number of (above 
all) patristic texts were translated into Syriac (see Text [5]) and Coptic, 
and into other oriental languages ~ Armenian, Georgian, and Ethiopic 
(all beginning in the fifth century), and in due course, Arabic (eighth 
century onwards; see v.17). Translations from these oriental languages 
into Greek are, of course, much rarer, but especially in the case of Syriac 
some important examples are to be found (see v1.7). 

Translations from Latin into Greek, though never so common as the 
reverse, continued right into the Byzantine period and covered both 
religious and secular literature; notable examples of the former include 
works by Cyprian, John Cassian, Augustine, and Gregory the Great 
(Dekkers 1953), and of the latter, Justinian’s Law Code (Holwerda 
1962) and (much later) Maximos Planoudes’ translation of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses and Heroides (Schmitt 1968; Irmscher 1974). 

‘Translation at any period can be surrounded by a certain mystique, 
and alleged translations were a recognizable form of literary 
falsification in antiquity (Speyer 1968-9). Translation could also play 
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a part in religious controversy: texts could be interpolated in malam 
partem, or, alternatively, phraseology considered heretical or otherwise 
unsuitable could be excised or modified. 


Styles of translation 


In practice, translations can take on many different forms, ranging from 
very free renderings (which may sometimes be better described as re- 
creations) to mirror versions which aim to reflect as many details of the 
original as possible. The spectrum from free to literal is in fact a contin- 
uum, and examples of every type of translation within this spectrum 
can be found in antiquity. The actual practice of any individual transla- 
tor will depend on a number of interrelated factors, among which the 
following are the most important: the type of text he is translating (lit- 
erary/non-literary etc.), and the prestige of the text and/or the source 
language; his basic aim (whether it is to bring the text to the reader, or 
the reader to the text); his attitude to his own role (does he see it as 
interpretative, or is it to be self-effacing and deferential to the source 
text). Some of the consequences of these various options are noted by 
way of conclusion at the end of the summary outline of historical devel- 
opments in translation practice that follows. 

In the course of the Hellenistic period it seems that a sharp distinc- 
tion in practice had developed between literary and non-literary trans- 
lation, the former being represented by the free end of the spectrum, 
and the latter by the more literal (Brock 1979). The distinction was well 
brought out in the Late Republic by Cicero. Cicero, who was of course 
himself an accomplished translator (Poncelet 1957; Puelma 1980), 
reflects his own practice in a couple of important passages: 


nec converti ut interpes, sed ut orator, sententiis isdem et earum formis 
tamquam figuris, verbis ad nostram consuetudinem aptis, in quibus non 
verbum pro verbo necesse habui reddere, sed genus omne verborum vimque 
servavi. non enim ea me annumerare lectori putavi oportere, sed tamquam 
appendere. (De optimo genere oratorum 14 Hubbell) 


And { did not translate them as an interpreter, but as an orator, keeping the 
same ideas and the forms, or as one might say, the “figures” of thought, but in 
language which conforms to our usage. And in so doing, I did not hold it nec- 
essary to render word for word, but I preserved the general style and force of 
the language. For I did not think I ought to count them out to the reader like 
coins, but to pay them by weight, as it were. 


and 
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nec tamen exprimi verbum e verbo necesse erit, ut interpretes indiserti solent, 
cum sit verbum, quod idem declaret magis usitatum. (De fintbus 3.15 Rackham) 


Though all the same it need not be a hard and fast rule that every word shall 
be represented by its exact counterpart, when there is a more familiar word 
conveying the same meaning. That is the way of a clumsy translator. (Trans. 


H. Rackham) 


Elsewhere he observes that he and others like him enjoy non verba sed 
vim Graecorum poetarum (Academica 1.10, “not the words, but the 
meaning of the Greek poets”). 


Cicero’s scorn for the interpretes indiserti, the hack translators of 


documents, is also reflected by Horace when he gives the advice nec 
verbo verbum curabis reddere fidus interpres (Ars poetica 133, “do not 
seek to render word for word as a slavish translator”). 

This dichotomy can readily be observed in actual practice: the ear- 
liest Latin translations of Greek literature, such as Livius Andronicus’ 
version of the Odyssey (extant only in fragments; Biichner 1979), and the 
various versions of Aratus’ Phaenomena (see Text [3]), ranging from 
Cicero to Germanicus, and then to Avienus in the mid-fourth century 
AD, are all remarkably free. The very different approach of the interpres, 
on the other hand, is well exemplified by such documents as the Greek 
version of the Res gestae Divi Augusti (see Text {11]), or by the bilingual 
texts of Vergil, Cicero, and other Latin writers produced for pedagogi- 
cal purposes (see Texts [8], [9]). The scorn that can be drawn by the 
adoption of the inappropriate model can be seen from a scholiast’s note 
to Persius (1.4 Jahn 1843, 248): 


quia Labeo transtulit Iiadem et Odysseam verbum ex verbo ridicule satis, 
quot verba potius quam sensum secutus sit. 


For Labeo translated the /liad and the Odyssey in a rather ridiculous way, word 
for word, as if the words were more important than the meaning. (Trans. W. J. 
Lillie from Modern Greek) 


It is not until some 400 years after Cicero’s time that one encounters a 
whole discourse on the topic of translation, in the form of a letter by 
Jerome to Pammachius (Epistle 57; Bartelink 1980; cf. Text [5]). Here 
it is no surprise that this passionate admirer of Cicero should have 
expressly stated that, in his own translations from Greek into Latin, he 
adhered to Cicero’s practice of rendering sensum de sensu. Jerome was 
by no means alone in this, for most translations of his time, whether or 
not of Christian texts, continued to be free and paraphrastic. The 
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passage in Jerome’s letter (57.6), however, provides a qualification, 
absque scripturis sacris “apart from the sacred scriptures,” and it was 
this qualification which, in due course, was to give rise to a new ideal 
for literary translation. In the eyes of Jerome (and no doubt his contem- 
poraries), owing to their sacred character, the Sacred Scriptures 
require different treatment - in effect, verbum e verbo, the style hitherto 
associated with the despised interpres. 

The advent of biblical translation on the scene, first in the third 
century BC, was in due course to lead to a total reversal of the classical 
ideal of literary translation, and by the end of Late Antiquity literal 
translation, verbum e verbo, had become the norm for almost all trans- 
lation, into whatever language, and this was to remain the case in the 
medieval West until the Renaissance, when, for a whole variety of 
reasons, translations took on an entirely different character, closer both 
to classical and to modern ideals. 

By Jerome’s day the phenomenon of biblical translation had been 
around for over six centuries. Since there was no real precedent in 
antiquity for the translation ofan extensive oriental religious document 
into Greek, the earliest translators of the Septuagint (the term origi- 
nally referred just to the Pentateuch; see v1.2) had no model to follow; 
as a result their rendering was somewhat inconsistent, in one place 
adopting a dynamic translation, but in another employing a formal ren- 
dering of the very same phrase (Brock 1972). By the time of the turn of 
the Christian era two very different attitudes to biblical translation had 
emerged within Judaism: the first sought to bring the Greek closer into 
line with the Hebrew (see 1v.10, 1v.11), while the second accorded 
authoritative status to the Septuagint in its own right, thus obviating 
any need for “correction.” This second attitude can already be dis- 
cerned in the late second century BC in Aristeas’ Letter to Philocrates, 
and is especially characteristic of Philo, who went so far as to speak of 
the Septuagint as a “sister” (rather than a daughter) to the Hebrew 
(Life of Moses 40). Witness to the first attitude is to be found in frag- 
ments of a revised translation of the x11 Prophets from the Judaean 
Desert, dating from the first century Bc. The discovery of these frag- 
ments led to the realization that traces of the same process of revision 
were to be located within the extant manuscript tradition of several 
books of the Septuagint, and that Aquila’s Ekdosis (of the early second 
century AD) was not so much a new translation as the culmination of 
this process, carrying techniques of literal translation to an extreme 
(Brock 1992). 
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Although the Christian Church adopted the second (essentially 
Diaspora) Jewish attitude to the Septuagint, at the same time it took over 
the first attitude as far as most subsequent biblical translations were con- 
cerned. Thus, in the early Church, the general development of biblical 
translation from Greek into other languages follows the pattern set by 
the Septuagint: the earliest translations in any language tend to be com- 
paratively free and rather inconsistent, but subsequent revision(s) 
brought them into closer line with the Greek. This pattern is most 
clearly exemplified in the case of the Syriac Gospel versions, for which 
five stages, each more literal than its predecessor, are known (see V1.7 ). 

Such was the prestige of the Bible in Late Antiquity that in due 
course Jerome’s prescription of verbum e verbo for biblical translation 
became the norm for almost all translation, whether religious or secular. 
The beginnings of this move away from free to more literal translation 
are nicely reflected in Boethius’ preface to his Second Commentary on 
Porphyry’s Exsagoge (Brandt 1906, 135); there he points out that in 
certain kinds of texts one is looking for information and knowledge of 
the subject matter (rerum cognitio), rather than for elegance of style 
(luculentae orationis lepos), and so, in order to express the truth in an 
uncorrupted form (incorrupta veritas), a more word-for-word type of 
translation is required (see Text [4]). It is remarkable that Boethius’ 
almost exact contemporary, the Syriac author Philoxenus of Mabbug 
(died 523), was making much the same point in connection with Syriac 
translations of the Gospels (see v1.7). This new ideal of translation can 
be seen put into practice in its most dramatic form in the seventh 
century, in the extremely literal and atomistic (but often highly sophis- 
ticated) translations from Greek evidenced over a wide area - whether 
the target language be Latin (Riedinger 1979; cf. Text [7]), Armenian 
(Terian 1982), or Syriac (see v1.7). Horace’s epithet fidus has now 
totally lost its derogatory overtones, and instead become a term of 
praise (Schwarz 1944). 

This atomistic approach and the move away from signifié to signifi- 
ant (signifier to signified; on these terms see 1.2) is not something 
confined to translation practice in Late Antiquity, but is a feature that is 
to be observed in other fields as well; thus it has been pointed out that 
“in Late Antiquity what seems to have happened is that the referential 
function of language/art lost some of its preeminence; signifier asserts 
itself at the expense of signified” (Roberts 1989, 72). Likewise, what the 
same writer says later on (ibid., 117) with reference to literary technique 
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equally applies to translation practice especially in the seventh century: 
“the ‘segmentation’, or fragmentation, of the literary text in Late 
Antiquity is pursued down to the smallest compositional unit.” 

In the course of the millennium from ca. 300 BC to ca. AD 700 styles 
of translation thus altered radically. Cicero’s old ideal of the translator 
of literary texts working ut orator (later writers used the term expositor) 
had been replaced, and the practice of the despised fidus interpres 
eventually became the dominant norm. The effects of these two funda- 
mentally different approaches on the method of translation adopted 
can be seen in the table. 


Expositor/Orator Interpres 


a 


¢ reader oriented © text oriented 


deferential to the original 

¢ unit of translation is sentence, * unit of translation is phrase, word, or 
paragraph, or even larger block even 
bound morpheme 

¢ sensus de sensu; vis ¢ verbum e verbo 

* attention to style of onginal * noattention paid to style of original 

+ nonsense translations unacceptable * nonsense translations acceptable 


where original is unintelligible 


¢ emphasis on signifié * emphasis on signifiant 
« dynamic renderings preferred ¢ formal renderings preferred 
¢ grammatical categories reproduced 
* calques rare * many lexical, syntactic and semantic 
calques 


* stereotyping (one for one equivalents 
for select words) 
* exact representation of Greek 


particles 
¢ Greek word order preserved if 
possible 
in Christian texts 
* Biblical quotations adapted to * Greek form of quotation translated 


the form familiar in receptor 

language 

Needless to say, under each category the individual translator has a 
wide range of possibilities, and especially in the case of the interpres, 
there is considerable scope for variation between different literal trans- 
lations, thus making a typological classification of different translation 
styles possible. 
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Selected texts 
A. GREEK TO LATIN 
[1] Homer, Odyssey 8.138-g9 Allen 


ob yao EyO YE Ti Pt xaxWtEQov GAO Oardoons 


avdou ye ovyzetat, ci xai dra xaQTtEedS ein. 


namque nullum peius macerat humanum 
quamde mare saevom: vires cui sunt magnae 
topper <et hunc> confringent importunae undae. 
(LIVIUS ANDRONICUS [third century BC], fr. 20; cf. Biichner 1979, 47) 


For to my mind there is naught worse than the sea to confound a man, be he 
never so strong. (Trans. A. 'T. Murray) 


[2] Plato, Timaeus 2gd-e Burnet 


Aéyoymtev Of) OU Hvtiva aitiav yéveow nai 16 nav tode 6 GuVLOTES ovveotnoev. 
HYADOS Nv, AYA dé Ovdeis MEQ: ObdEVOS ObSEROTE Eyyiyveta POdVOS TONTOU 


& txtos dv xavra Sti pakvore EPovAHOY yeveoOar magan)ajouw Eavt@. 


A. quaeramus igitur causam, quae impulerit eum, qui haec machinatus sit, 
ut originem rerum et molitionem novam quaereret. Probitate videlicet praes- 
tabat, probus autem invidet nemini; itaque omnia sui similia generavit 
(CICERO, fr. g Giomini 1975) 


B.  dicendum igitur, cur rerum conditor fabricatorque geniturae omne hoc 
instituendum putaverit, optimus erat, ab optimo porro invidia longe relegata 
est. Itaque consequenter cuncta sui similia, prout cuiusque natura capax bea- 
titudinis esse poterat, effici voluit. (CHALCIDIUS [ca. 400 BC] Waszink 1962, 
22) 


Let us now state the Cause wherefore He that constructed it constructed 
Becoming and the All. He was good, and in him that is good no envy ariseth 
ever concerning anything: and being devoid of envy He desired that all should 
be, so far as possible, like unto Himself. (Trans. R. G. Bury) 


[3] Aratus, Phaenomena 147-8 Maass 


zoatt dé ot AiSvpot, pEGon d U0 Kaoxivos totiv: 


nooo 5’ 6maVoté90WL Aéwv bo Kae Paciver. 


A. et natos Geminos invises sub caput Arcti, 
subiectus mediae est Cancer, pedibusque tenetur 
magnus Leo tremulam quatiens e corpore flammam. 
(c1cERO, De natura deorum 2.110, fr. 21 Buescu 1941) 
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B. qua media est Helice, subjectum respice Cancrum; 
at capiti suberunt Gemini. qua posterior pes 
horrentisque iubas et fulvum cerne Leonem. 
(GeRMantcus [AD14/19], Il. 147-9 Le Bocuffle 1975) 


C.  ipsius autem 

subiectos capiti Geminos tibi cernere fas est, 

Spartanam, Geminos, subolem prolemque Tonantis 

egregiam et proprio post reddita numina caelo. . . 

Aluo Helices Cancer subvolvitur, astraque Cancro 379 
Tuno novercales ut semper proderet iras, 

praestitit. . . 

qua postrema pedum rutilant vestigia in Arcto, 391 
maxima flammigeri mundus trahit ora Leonis. 


(AVIENUs [fourth century], |. 368 ff. Soubiran 1981) 


(Below the head of Ursa) you can distinguish Gemini and beneath its belly 
Cancer, while from its feet hangs great Leo, emitting a tremulous ray from its 
body. (Trans. W. J. Lillie from Modern Greek) 


[4] Porphyry, Evsagoge (opening sentences) Busse 


*Ovtos dvayxaiov, Xovoadere, xai eis thy tov maga Aouotoréhet XATHYOOLDV 
ddaoxadiav tod yv@vat ti yévos xai ti Suapood ti te eldog xai Ti tStov xai Ti 
oupiPeprxos, tic te TI THV SQLNaY G.1dd00W xai Shag cig TH Mei SuaUEETEWS 
zai corodeigews yonoiuns obans Tig ToUTWV Dewoiac, GYVTOMOY GoL magadoow 
TMOLvpeEVoS Teigdcopan Sit Poayewv Hone ev cioaywyijs todrw ta NAc Toi 
noEoPUtEQoIs EnedOeiv, TOV pev Pabvtéowy GmEexopEvos CytyWaGTwV, TOV 8 


ANLOVOTEOWY OVULETOWS GTOYACOLEVOS. 


A. Cum sit necessarium, Menanti, sive ad Aristotelis Categorias sive ad 
definitionis disciplinam, nosse quid genus sit quidve species, quid differentia, 
quid proprium, quid accidens, omnino enim ad ea quae sunt divisionis vel 
quae probationis, quorum utilitatis est magnae cognitio, breviter tibi explicare 
temptabo. Quae apud antiquos quidem alte et magnifice quaestionum genera 
proposita sunt, ego simplici sermone cum quadam coniectura in res alias ista 
explicabo. (MARIUS vicToRINUS [fourth century], Brandt 1906, 16 = 
Aristoteles Latinus 1 [6-7], 63 Minio-Paluelo) 


B. Cum sit necessarium, Chrisaorie, et ad eam quae est apud Aristotelem 
praedicamentorum doctrinam nosse quid genus sit et quid differentia quidque 
species et quid proprium et quid accidens, et ad definitionum adsignationem, 
et omnino ad ea quae in divisione vel demonstratione sunt utili hac istarum 
rerum speculatione, compendiosam tibi traditionem faciens temptabo breviter 
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velut introductionis modo ea quae ab antiquis dicta sunt aggredi, altioribus 
quidem quaestionibus abstinens, simplictores vero mediocriter coniectans. 
(BoeTHIUS [died ca. 524]. Aristoteles Latinus 1 [6-7], 5 Minio-Paluelo) 


C.  Itis very necessary, Chysaorie, with respect to the teaching of that book 
on the Categories by Aristotle, that we should know what is genus, and what 


is difference, and what is species, and what is property, and what is accident. 


For the teaching on these subjects is also very useful for the differentiation of 


definitions, and again for teaching about divisions and demonstrations. 
Therefore, in making for you the tradition of these things succinctly, [ will try 
in brief and by way of introduction to tell of these things which the ancients 
have transmitted to us, while keeping away from deep inquiry concerning 
them. (Anonymous sixth-century Syriac translation [Brock 1988]) 


‘The English translation is kept as literal as possible for the purposes of comparison with 
the Greek and the Latin. 


‘The seventh-century translation by Athanasius of Balad is a mirror version of the Greek. 


[5] Athanasius, Life of Antony 60 Bartelink 1994 


60.1 xati Yao Mote MdALV, HAO HpEVOS Ev TH Soet xai avapAewas, eidev Ev TO GEOL 
> S » OP Ss ) AEQ 
dvayopevov ttva, Woy te TOV anavtia@vtwV yevopévyy ui yaodv. eita 
Oavudtov xai waxcaoiCov Tov ToLOdTOV YOEOY, NUXETO LABEL, ti Gv eit TOUTO. 
, > Q > Ne ’ % i] 
60.2 nai VOUS WAGE abtO avy, tabTHY elvan tod "Apody THY Wzry, TOO Ev TH] 


Nitoia wovayon. hy 5é obtog és yROws doxytIs Suapeivac. 
t ( S EWS YNOWS < : 


A. 60.1 Etaliquando iterum, sedens in montem, respiciens in eremum, vidit 
unum [et] assumi, et multum gaudium fieri occurrentibus ei, et mirationem. 
et dum beatitudinem huiusmodi hominis miraretur, Antonius orabat scire 
quid est hoc, aut quis sit qui assumebatur. 2 Et continuo venit illi vox dicens: 
«haec est anima Amun monaci», qui sedebat in montem qui dicitur Nitrias. 
hic autem Amun a iuventute sua usque ad senectutem permansit studio 
deifico. (Anonymous [late fourth century] Bartelink 1974, 118) 


B. 60.1 Alio rursus in tempore cum sederet in monte, et oculos subito teten- 
disset in coelum, vidit nescio quam animam, laetantibus in eius occursum 
angelis, ad coclum pergere. Cuius spectaculi novitate stupefactus, beatum 
dixit sanctorum chorum, oravitque ut sibi rei praesentis agnitio panderetur. 2 
Et statim vox ad eum facta est inquiens istam esse Ammonis monachi animam, 
qui Nitriae morabatur. Erat autem Ammon vir grandaevus, qui perseveranter 
a pueritia usque ad senectutem in sanctitate vixerat. (EVAGRIUS {fourth 
century] PG 26.929 = PL 73.153. [This more literary translation received 
Jerome’s praise, Epistle 57.6]) 


C. (60.1) For also once again as he was on the mountain he lifted his eyes 


to heaven and saw suddenly someone being raised up. When astonishment 
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fell upon him he was magnifying and calling blessed the person who had been 
held worthy of this, and he asked of the Lord that he might know who this 
person was, whose measure had attained to such greatness. (2) And suddenly 
a voice was heard from heaven, that “This is the soul of the blessed Amun,” 
who was residing in the region (of) Nitria. Now this man was valiant and a 
warrior, a solitary from his youth and up to his old age, whose end was much 
greater than his beginning. (Syriac translation [fifth century], Draguet 1980) 


[6] Josephus, Contra Apionem 1.1 Thackeray 


Txavas pév brohapPdavw xai dud tis regi tv Goxaohoyiav ovyyeagis, 
xodtote avdodv "Exageddute, tois tvtevSopévorg abet] NEMOUNXEVAL PAVEQOV 
EQi Tod yévous Tuav tHv Lovdaiwv, Su xai Makaotatov sot xa TV TEWTHY 
bndotaow eoxev Wiav, xai MBs tiv YWOaY iv viv Exopev xatwxnoev <iyv> 
revranoxyiov etav &oWpdv totogiay meQueyovoay Ex THY nao’ Hiv ieedv 


iPro dua tis ‘EAAnveniis Peavijs ovveyoawpayny. 


Sufficienter ut arbitror et per libros antiquitatum, opulentissime virorum 
Epaphrodite, legentibus eos aperui de nostro genere ludacorum, quia et 
vetustissimum est et primam conscientiam propriam habuit nec non et que- 
madmodum regionem, quam nunc habuimus, habitavit. Quinque milia enim 
annorum numerum historiam continentem ex nostris sacris libris Graeco 
sermone conscripsi. (Sixth-century Latin translation by circle of Cassiodorus, 
Boysen 1898, 1) 


I suppose that by my books of the Antiquity of the Jews, most excellent 
Epaphroditus, I have made it evident to those who peruse them, that our 


Jewish nation is of very great antiquity, and had a distinct subsistence of its 


own originally; as also, I have therein declared how we came to inhabit this 
country wherein we now live. Those Antiquities contain the history of five 
thousand years, and are taken out of our sacred books, but are translated by 
me into the Greek tongue. (Trans. W. J. Lillie from Modern Greek) 


[7] Acts of VIth council (Constantine [V to Georgios, Archbishop of 
Constantinople) Riedinger 1990, 10-11 


Ei xai peoievans otoatumtucais te Xai TOALTEKCS dvevdorue f) hetéod ovvexyetat 
yahivy, GAN obv Garavta tijs ProxQiotov HpOv zodtteiag ta MEGYLATa devTEQa 
Tig YOLOTLAVIAWTETIS Hud migte@s ELEVOL, Ty xai ev moAgwois UAEQUA {OV 
fav te xai prroyoiotwv éxoteatevpatov xextHLE0a,, avayxaiov éxpivapev tH 
HAQOVOY TOV Mods TV hweteoav NATL aywobvyy cvoeei av yonoacbar 
odnoa, dv te xooteénovtes abtiy xai tovs Xd TOV GyudTATOV adtijs Oedvov 
wyyavovtas Sowtatous wnteoMohitas TE xai émioxonous xata tadytyy Thy 


Geogviaxtov hudy xai Paciida MOA. . - 
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Quamquam sollicitudinibus tam militaribus quamque civilibus indesinenter 
nostra serenitas coartatur, attamen omnes Christo amabilis nostrae rei pub- 
licae causas in secundis ob Christianam nostram fidem ponentes, quam et in 
bellicis propugnatricem tam nostri quamque Christo dilectorum nostrorum 
exercituum habemus, necessarium iudicavimus presenti nostra pia sacra ad 
vestram paternam beatitudinem uti, per quam adhortantes eam SANCIMUS 
congregare vestram paternam beatitudinem omnes, qui ad eius sanctissimae 
sedem pertinent sanctissimos metropolitas et episcopos, in hanc a deo con- 
servendam nostram regiam urbem .. . (Latin translation made in Rome 
between 682-701) 


Despite the fact that Our Serenity is constantly beset by both military and civil 
concerns, we have relegated all matters of Our Christ-loving state to a secon- 
dary position because of Our Christian faith, which we have ever had as an ally 
in war both of Ourself and of Our Christ-loving forces, and have deemed it 
necessary to send this present, pious sacra to Your Paternal Holiness, by 
which we urge You to assemble in Our God-protected Queen of Cities all the 
most blessed metropolitans and bishops who belong to Your most holy 
throne. (Trans. W. J. Lillie from Modern Greek) 


B. LATIN INTO GREEK 


[8] Cicero, In Catilinam 1.7.17 ff. 
School text (fourth /fifth century AD) Cavenaile 1958, no. 21 


..-Catilina Katuuva 

sic agit OVTW MOATTEL 
et quodam modo XA Tit TOON|{ Co] 
tacita oLMmMoa 
loquitur hare] 

nullum iam ovdev houto[v] 
aliquot TLL OTE 

annis EVLOLUTOLS 
facinus doeaopa 
exstitit avep~avy 

nisi per te et wy da oo[v] 


[9] Vergil, Aeneid 3.458-61 

School text (fourth/fifth century AD) Cavenaile 1958, no. 6 
{illa t]ib[i] Italiae ex[et]vy oo tys Itadvas 
[po]pulos tous Sypous 


| 
! 
H 


[ve]ntura vella 


[et quo q]uemque 
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HAL TOUS EAEVOOMEVOUS MOAELOUS 


XAL OMOLOVGOYTOTE 


[modo] TQOTMW 
[fugias]que Han Pevsias 
[fera]sque %CLL OLOLAS 
I[ab]orem TOV KA[LATOV 
expediet EVAVTWON 
cursusque secundos xa SOoLOvs Eot[ous] 
da[b]it dwoer 

venerata TecoxvvyVELOG. 
haec sunt TAVTA EOTLV 

quae liceat te a e€eo[t]t oe 
nostra voce TH NMETEQA PwVH 
moneri vmopvyoOnvalt] 


Note the change of word order in the Latin of lines 460 and 461 for cursusque dabit vener- 


ata secundos, and quae nostra liceat te voce. 


[10] Vergil, Eclogues 4.4-7 


ultima Cumaei venit iam carminis aetas: 
magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo. 
lam redit et virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna, 
iam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto. 


“HAvOe Kupaion poavretqtos eis tehog Our, 
Kupaicy aivirtopevos dyiadi thy Lipvddav [. . .] 
aboic do’ aidvwy ieQdg otizos SovuTaL Hiv: 
Hxet MAQVEVOS HUOIC, you’ eatov Paouiia. 
(Literary translation quoted in Constantine, 
Oratio ad sanctorum coetum) 


Now is come the last age of the song of Cumae; the great line of the centuries 
begins anew. Now the Virgin returns, the reign of Saturn returns; now a new 


generation descends from heaven on high. (Trans. H. R. Fairclough) 


[ut] Res gestae Divi Augusti 10.1-2 Gagé 1977. It is disputed whether the 
Greek translation was made in Rome or in the East (see Wigtil 1982). 


10.1 nomen meum senatus consulto inclusum est in saliare carmen, et sacro- 
sanctus in perpetum ut essem et quoad viverem tribunicia potestas mihi esset, 
perlegem sanctumest. 2 Pontifex maximus ne fierem in vivi conlegae meilocum, 
populo id sacerdotium deferente mihi quod pater meus habuerat, recusavi. 
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10.1 TO Svopa pou Guvadijtov Soypatt Evrteguednpon eis TOUS Gadiov buvous. 
nai iva ieods du Suc Biov te Ty Snpagyenjy Exar Eovoiav, vouwt éxvow@On. 2 
-Aoyeqwovyny, fv 6 ATI Lov ZoA|AEL, TOD SrWOV LOL xATAPEQOVTOS eis TOV TOU 


Cavtos tomov ob m00edeEGuny. 


By decree of the senate my name was included in the Salian hymn, and it was 
enacted by law that my person should be sacred in perpetuity and that so long 
as I lived I should hold the tribunician power. I declined to be made Pontifex 
Maximus in succession to a colleague still living, when the people tendered 
me that priesthood which my father had held. (Trans. W. Shipley) 


2 The translation (Targum) of the 
Septuagint 


G. DRETTAS 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. LILLIE 


_. . Rabbi Simeon ben Gamliel says that [biblical] books may be written only in 
Greek 


_. Rabbi Fehuda said: If our scholars permitted Greek, too, they did so only for 
the book of the Torah, because of what happened with King Ptolemy ... 
Moreover, Rabbi Fohanan said: The reason invoked by Rabbi Simon ben 
Gamliel is the following: Scripture states: God creates beauty for Japheth and 
he dwells in the tents of Shem. (Babylonian Talmud, Megilla 8b-gb) 


The existence of the Septuagint text is absolutely crucial for the under- 
standing of the diachronic evolution of Greek. It is, indeed, the most 
considerable corpus of post-Classical Greek, put together over a 
number of centuries, from the Ptolemaic period to the dawn of the 
Roman conquest. Because of its extent and duration, the corpus of the 
Bible can serve as a reference point for the evaluation of papyri 
(Tcherikover 1957-64) or of the epigraphic data, which are much more 
fragmentary (see Fig. 89). 

Because of its nature as a religious text, the study of the Septuagint 
corpus is related both to philology and linguistics, and also to textual 
studies. We note, not without some surprise, that it is the latter disci- 
pline which has, in a very palpable way, caused progress to be made in 
the study of the corpus of Greek biblical texts for several decades now. 

From the time when the form and content of the biblical corpus first 
became the focus of scholarly research, the two disciplines have inter- 
acted, each deriving criteria and reference points from the other. For a 
long time, the philological approach predominated. It should be noted, 
in this regard, that the methodology of scholars in relation to the lan- 
guage of the Bible has been dominated by the habit of examining the 
varieties of post-Classical Greek almost exclusively from the point of 
view of Classical Greek itself. 

The textological approach, since it attempts to define the conditions 
of the production of the corpus of the Bible in its totality, has led 
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researchers to a reconsideration of a number of linguistic questions on 
the basis of the textual characteristics of the corpus and of the social 
context in which it was elaborated. Thus, the famous views concerning 
morpho-syntactic and lexical “Semitisms” (see tv.10, 1v.11) had to be 
revised in the light of reflections applied to various “Jewish languages.” 
Besides, Biblical Greek has ceased to represent a kind of “end of 
history” for the prestigious varieties of Greek which preceded it and 
has regained the autonomy of a legitimate diasystem, which, therefore, 
has its own structural properties and well-defined borders within time 
and space. Once we start regarding notable features as other than devi- 
ances, we are ina position to discover the originality of the system. This 
approach, however, necessarily involves reference to the sociolinguistic 
foundations of the corpus. 


The first translation (Targum) 


An ancient apologetic text, the famous Letter of Aristeas, presents the 
legend of seventy-two wise men who, ina very short time, were to com- 
plete an inspired translation, the purpose of which was to transmit the 
text of the ‘Torah (the first five books of the Hebrew scriptures) to all 
those who spoke Greek. 

The purpose of this legend was to legitimize the use of the Greek 
text, attributing to it the character of an authorized translation - as ren- 
dered by the Aramaic term targum. Like the Aramaic language, vernac- 
ular Greek was thus given an enhanced status. 

The Septuagint is the first representative of a long series of biblical 
translations which were produced by Greek speaking communities of 
Jews over the course of the centuries. We could mention, by way of 
illustration, the translations of Symmachus, Akylas (Aquila), and 
Theodotion, associated with the spread of Christianity, some medieval 
fragments (see Iv.10) and, finally, the Pentateuch of Constantinople, 
which was printed in 1547. Nor should we overlook the manuscript 
known as Graecus Venetus (probably from the fourteenth century ap), 
which was published at the end of the nineteenth century by 
Gerbhardt. This last text, written in Greek letters, may have originated 
within a Jewish milieu, according to the view of Professor Moshe Taube 
(Hebrew University of Jerusalem). The question of rupture with the 
text of the Septuagint is one that must be asked ofall later translations. 

Among the various translations (targumin) (mainly Aramaic — by 
Jonathan, Ongelos, in all probability the same person as Akylas, and 
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Neophyt), the Septuagint is distinguished for its great accuracy, often 
employing literal translation and avoiding paraphrase (see v1.1). We 


shall examine these features in greater detail, but first it is necessary to 
recall the position of the Greek corpus in relation to the source-text, in 
Hebrew and Aramaic (parts of Daniel and Ezra). The text used mainly 
by comparative research is the so-called Masoretic text, which is the 
basis for all the major editions. The Masoretes, who worked in Babylon 
and in Galilee from the sixth to the tenth centuries AD, worked on the 
precise written rendition of the vowels and accents in the text of the 
Bible. The Masoretic text came to be accepted by Jewish communities 
worldwide. It is the basis of the reading traditions of today (e.g., 
Ashkenazi, Yemeni), as well as of critical editions of the Bible. It has 
long been known, however, that the Greek text reflects a pre-Masoretic 
Hebrew text. This view has been reinforced by the discoveries at 
Qumran (the Dead Sea scrolls). 

Finally, the texts which are only found in Greek, such as Maccabees, 
and which are not included in the Hebrew canon, are important in 
helping us define the position of Greek in relation to tradition 
(masorah in Hebrew). This concept, central to Judaism, was shaped in 
theory by the Talmud (texts which form the theological basis for 
Rabbinic Judaism), in conjunction with the issue of the relation 
between written and oral language (Hadas-Lebel 1986). 

Tradition, however, also has to do with the totality of religious prac- 
tices (worship, law, teaching) which perform a range of social functions 


Figure 89 Deuteronomy 
fragments on papyrus. 
Second century Bc 
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in the language of a Jewish community and at the same time define 
norms which are purely linguistic (phonetic/phonological, syntactical 
patterns, vocabulary, etc.). This aspect, characteristic of what some call 
“Jewish culture,” makes the Septuagint translation as important for the 
history of Hebrew itself as it is for that of Greek (Murtonen 1986; 
Cohen 1984). That said, we must not lose sight of the fact that these lan- 
guages are known to us only in their written transmissions ~ through 
systems of notation based on principles which are not always obvious 
_ and that the reconstruction of the oral practices which they represent 
is often no more than hypothetical. 


Functions and forms of translation (Targum) 


All the communities which define themselves in terms of the practice 
of Judaism retain an organic link with the text of the Torah, which con- 
stitutes the basis of their social rules. Male members of the community 
are normally obliged to read the sacred text in public or private from 
the time of their religious majority (at the age of thirteen). 

There is, therefore, within the observance of Judaism, a specific ped- 
agogy which aims at ensuring the reproduction of knowledge asso- 
ciated with the Torah. Whether it was linked to the formation of large 
communities of the diaspora, among which the case of Hellenistic 
fgypt is a notable instance, or with the gradual obsolescence of 
Hebrew, which was replaced by Aramaic in the land of Israel itself 
(Hadas-Lebel 1986), translation was a response to the fundamental 
educational need noted above. Among other things, this pedagogical 


mechanism determined two essential phenomena: 


© The mechanism of direct and indirect borrowing (calques) ~ con- 
trolled in most cases ~ contributed to the creation ofa specific termi- 
nology which reflected the Jewish socio-cultural reality. The 
Septuagint translation and later texts offer a wealth of examples of 
this lexical creativity - the principles of which we rediscover in more 
recent Jewish languages (Yiddish, Judezmo, Judeo-Arabic, etc.). 

* The translation of a text from Hebrew may be made on the basis of 
the principle of maximal literalness (word for word) at all levels. A 
practice of this type (see also v1.1), which is analogous to the meta- 
linguistic glosses of modern linguists, has been called “calque trans- 
lation” (i.e., word for word) by some authors (Haim Vidal Sephiha, 
for example, as regards Ladino). 
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Apart from the educational needs, there are also the requirements of 


ritual to be met. These were felt particularly in the diaspora, especially 
at times of intense proselytism. 

The question of the position of Greek in the ritual practices of the 
Greek speaking communities has still not been resolved (Harl 1994; de 
Lange 1996, 1999). At a time when the Judeo-Greek population had 
been considerably reduced, the Talmud echoes the particular status 
attributed to Greek. 

Students of the text have discovered the particular importance of the 
ritual usages which imply cantilation, psalmody and, above all, the tra- 
ditional graptophonic relationship between the texts (reading of the 
Torah, recitation of the psalms, etc.). The melodic curve was based on 
recurrent rhythmic patterns which defined the frequency of certain 
forms of syntactic patterns. Thus, narrative sequences often began with 
a VP (i.c., verbal phrase) which generally denoted an accomplished 
action (e.g., Heb. wa-yahi, Gk. xai éyéveto). The usual word order was 
Verb + Subject + Object. The beginning of the syntactic pattern also 
represents the starting point of a melodic sequence. 

The links between the dominant syntactic order and the rhythmic 
patterns can also be observed in the texts of the Gospels (see tv .11). 


The notation 


The Septuagint translation also includes a significant number of 
Semitic terms — Hebrew, Aramaic or other ~ which were transcribed 
rather than translated. This material consists of personal names, place 
names, ethnic names, and other current lexemes. 

Comparing, on the one hand, the Masoretic notation and certain of 
its applications (reading rules of the Sephardic, Romaniot - Greek 
speaking - Jews and those of the Yemen) and, on the other, the forms 
which we can infer from the works of Gignac (1976, 1981) and 
Teodorsson (1977), it is easy to see that the Greek transcription is not 
without a certain precision. 

As regards the vowel system, it reflects differences from the Masoretic 
text: Bakady and Pakadd for bilsam and gilsad, etc. This differentiation 
may be explained on the basis of the rules of dialectal correspondence. 

The text also provides evidence for the pronunciation of aas [o], as 
also for the various qualities of the “colored shewa.” We also notice the 
very great regularity of the spelling <et> for the long ¢, particularly in final 
position. The plural ending -é7, stressed, is regularly written as -euL. 
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When <v> is found between vowels, it represents the — by now 
fricative realization of w as [v], as is shown also by the written variant 
<B>; for example, vavé (vafé), AeBi, etc. (see Murtonen 1986). 

As regards the consonant system, the notation is remarkable for the 
extent to which it corresponds very coherently to the phonetic pronun- 
ciations — fricative, strong (i.e., geminate) or stop, signed in the 
Masoretic system by the symbol dagesh (a dot within the letter) ~ in the 
consonants [b gd k p t] in the following syllabic contexts: (1) C(onso- 
nant) V(owel), -VCV-, -VC# (# denotes the word boundary); (2) CC-, 
-VCC-. 

In case (1), the fricative pronunciation of the grapho-phonemes, the 
latter are transcribed <p y 5> for the voiced and <@  0> for the voice- 
less. There is some doubt as to the realization of the graphemes as 
stops, which are denoted with dagesh in an initial position (case 2), 
when a voiced consonant is involved. 

The strong voiceless consonants, stops, or geminates, are written 
with the graphemes <z x t> (the last two also represent post-velar q and 
emphatic ¢ respectively). Double letters also represent geminate voiced 
consonants: e¢.g., Peféxxav/rivakah, odBPpata/sabbath, dahéx/ 
Samaleq. 

We note that <y> represents heth [h] as well as the fricative pronun- 
ciation of kaph [zy]. Thus we have hevron/yepowv. 

Evidence for a fricative pronunciation of the velar represented by 
<y> is provided by correspondences of the type: Topo0Qea/famorah 
(Gomorrah), and yopoe/fomer “embrace,” “measure of capacity.” 
Apart from this case, which represents a dialectal variation, the voiced 
pharyngeal fricative [¢] and the glottal stop [?] are not written in initial 
or final positions. Within a word, hiatus indicates [¢] as well as [?]. An 
example is: "Eduoaé = lia t (Elisha). The role of hiatus as a consonan- 
tal position is well known from modern dialects of Greek such as 
Cypriot and Pontic, for example: 


* Pontic: /antala'i/ (Standard Modern Greek [antala'ji] avtadday) 
“exchange”) and /parayo'i/ (Standard Modern Greek [parayo'ji| 
nagaywyy “production”), [psi'ta] (loans from Demotic), /ara'evo 
xanti'leume // xanti‘layume, tfa'ez, t{ze'izo, dio // 'diyo/. 

¢ Cypriot: /stra'on,o'lion, ya'urin, to-tra’uin/. 


dtmust be noted here that the Romaniot tradition of reading liturgi- 
cal Hebrew and Aramaic renders by hiatus both glottal stop ‘alefas well 
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as the voiced pharyngeal fricative ‘ain. From the point of view of syl- 
labic structure, hiatus functions as a coda, which seems also to apply in 
the modern Greek dialects to which we have referred. 

The sigma <o> transcribes the voiceless sibilants sin and samekh, 
sin and tsade (i.e., the emphatic s). Examples are: Suov/Sion (Zion), 
Levadg/Sinsar (Shinar), ete. 

The practice of the Septuagint, which is presented here in the brief- 
est manner, undoubtedly reflects a dialectal pronunciation of Hebrew 
which often differs from the Masoretic norms. It may also, however, 
reflect a tradition of reading which was characteristic of the Greek- 
speaking Jews of Egypt. 

An in-depth phonological investigation of the variety of Greek used 
would show that the translators benefited from the structural similar- 
ities between the two languages at points such as syllable structure and 
the relationship between vocalic length and stress. 


Some morphosyntactic topics 


Evaluation of the differences between the Semitic languages (such as 
Hebrew and Aramaic) and Greck is a task of general typology. From 
this point of view, the text of the Bible as a whole retained its structural 
type. In short, there are no instances of admixture, such as are to be 


found in pidgins or creoles. In order to respond to the requirements of 


the text, the translators simply exploited the structural similarities that 
existed between Greek and Hebrew. 

The major innovation to be noted from this point of view concerns 
the case system of Greek. From a morphological point of view, case 
marking is realized in a way which is closely bound up with the three 
nominal categories into which noun phrases are classified (masculine/ 
feminine/neuter). We thus have markers which denote basic syntactic 
and/or circumstantial functions. The resulting categories are the fol- 


lowing: 
* masculine, feminine: nominative, accusative, dative, and genitive; 
* neuter: neutral case, dative, genitive. 
This system corresponds to a complex cluster of agreement rules, 
which is applied both to the nominal determiner and to the links 


joining the verbal phrase, the predicative kernel, with the external noun 


phrases. 
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The language also has a significant number of prepositions which 
are associated with the various cases: év, eis, 2%, DWV, 16, 16, ava, 
nara, dud, peta, TaeG, avi, etc. We thus have some twenty markers 
which correspond to the modest repertoire of Hebrew: L- (dative, loca- 
tive, “towards,” “for”), - (instrumental, locative, “through,” “with”), A- 
(“that,” “as,” “because,” etc.), min- (ablative, “from,” “because of,”) fal 
(“over,” “upon,” “for”), ?el, Sad (direction, limit, “until”), Sim 
(company, “with”). 

The translators were able to play with this relative richness of Greek 
with the aim of achieving greater literalness. Besides, it is often the case 
that the Greek version seems clearer from a semantic point of view and 
more precise than the Hebrew (spatial relationships, localization, refer- 
ence, etc.). As regards the Greek, the linguistic usage in the biblical 
texts demonstrates the importance of the dative. This case, however, 
may be replaced by the common pattern: preposition + noun phrase. 
Example (4 Kingdoms [2 Kings in the Hebrew] 3.13): 


wa-yomer elisa’ ?el-melekh yisra 2el mah-li walakh (?) 


lekh 2el-nebiré 2abhikha. . . 


Kai elnev “Ektomé tod¢ Paovéa “Logan Ti guoi xai oot; deveo mMQdS TOUS 


MOOPHUAS TOW WATOOS GOV. . . 


And Elisha was saying to the king Israel (construct in Hebrew = the king of 


Israel), “What have I to do with you? Go to the prophets father- your own” 
(construct = the prophets of your father). 


We observe that the verbal phrase (here the comment core) which is 
introduced by and, a discourse marker, and which in Greek is an accom- 
plished action, einev “said.” is continuous in the Hebrew (wa-yémer, 
imperfective, third person singular). 

The verbal phrases of the two languages exhibit similarities insofar 
as the verb systems denote the aspect of the verb in three ways: perfec- 
tive, imperfective, and participle (Cohen 1984). However, the two 
systems are not identical. In Hebrew, the future is expressed by an 
imperfective type, while in Greek it is the opposite (aorist stem, most 
often sigmatic). 

What the translators respected as much as possible was the prag- 
matic continuity of the linguistic segments in the enunciation of the 
text. The narrative and rhythmic rules seem always to have prevailed 
over the principle of being absolutely literal. Example (1v Kingdoms 2. 
22-93 [11 Kings 2. 23-24]; the points which differ are noted): 
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wa yafal missdm beyt-el we-hii Soleh ba-dderekh 
u-neSarim qetanim yase?u min-hasir wa-yitgallesu-bé 
wa-yomerti lo Saleh qereah Saleh qereah || wa-yiphen 
?aharaw wa-yir?em wa-yeqalelem bbesem adonay || 


Kai aveBy éxeidev sic Bard xai Gvafaivovtos abtot év ti} 63@ xai mardcaour 
wixod EERAOov &x tig MOhEWS nai xatéEMaLCov abtod xai eixov abtd "Avafaue, 
pahaxoe, avapave. Kai é&évevoev oxiow abt@v xai eidev adta xai KATHOGOaTO 
avrois év Svopatt xvotov. 


He went up from there to Bethel [the word Bethel means “house of God”); 
and while he was going up on the way, some small boys came out of the city 
and jeered at him, saying “Go up, you baldhead, go up you baldhead!” And 
he turned (his head) to them and saw them and cursed them in the name of 
the Lord. 


This short example, a fragment of quite a simple narrative text, allows 
us to summarize some of the fundamental principles to which we have 
referred. On the one hand, the sequential similarity is impressive. On 
the other, the morphological differences between the constituent parts 


are not reduced: 


* In the first phrase, in Hebrew the determiner of locality Bethel is 
denoted as a direct object, whereas in Greek it is introduced by a 
preposition (sic “to”). 

¢ The patient and beneficiary objects of the action of the verbs 
narénattov and eixov (“jeered” and “said”), is marked in Hebrew by 
the prepositions b- and [-, while in Greek the genitive and dative 
cases are employed. 

¢ The non-repetition of the term baldhead in the Greek may be 
explained either as a difference in the source-text, or as conformity to 
the requirements of rhythm. 

* Inthe second part of the first verse, the Greek participle in the gen- 
itive (absolute participle) is a felicitous rendition of the Hebraic 
formula N third person singular, masculine + active participle. The 
latter was already a completely predicative form, according to David 
Cohen, and constitutes a rheme, i.e. comment, on the protasis. The 
protasis/apodosis structure, which reunites two closely dependent 
segments, is similar, though not identical to the theme/rheme (or 
topic/comment) contrast, insofar as a topicalization may be realized 
just as well ina segment of the protasis as in the apodosis. In Hebrew, 
and even more so in Aramaic, the participle, now entirely verbal, has 
changed its morpho-syntactic status and, by the same token, its 
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status In enunciation, since it can now only be in the position of the ee 
theme, in its capacity of the nucleus of the verbal phrase. In the | 3 The parallel use of Greek and Latin in 


Greek of the Septuagint, the participle in the genitive (genitive abso- the Greco-Roman world 


lute) depends on another segment and therefore has a different 
enunciation status, since it cannot be anything other than a thematic G. SOURIS AND P. NIGDELIS 


segment. This difference in realization between the Greek and the 
; he ; TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 
Hebrew allows us to appreciate the non-coincidence of the aspec- 


tual forms in the text, despite the formal similarity of the base verb 
systems in Greek and Hebrew. 


\ bP - . Rome’s conquest of the Hellenic East resulted in the creation of a 
Such examples could be multiplied. They show that, while the , : ‘ ch 
3 : : Greco-Roman world with two dominant languages: Latin in the 
translators wanted to render the original text as closely as possible, they ‘ a ; 
: : ; ee 2 western part of the Roman empire and Greek in the eastern. 
did not resort to absolutely literal solutions. In fact, the sequence in : ; : : ee 
. ; : ‘ Rome did not seek to impose Latin on all its dominions through a 
which the elements are placed, as well as the pregnancy of the rhythmic : ; f ais eos : Figure go Funerary stele 
BBY ee os RPGs ree ee systematic policy of linguistic Romanization. It adapted its language ee 
patterns, most often indicate that they applied an aesthetic of liturgical ae e Pike . : found near the Letaean Gate 
te ee : : pe. policy to the specific conditions in each region. In most parts of the — Thessaloniki with a Cree 
cantillation. It is this aesthetic aspect which underscores the Talmud ee : ae ee ee aes Nar ne eakeco= 
: empire's western provinces, where Romanization proceeded apace, atin bilingual inscription 
passage we quoted in the exergue. : ‘ : tli a ts 
Latin rapidly became the sole medium of written communication. In (BCH 99 [1975], 160) 
the eastern, Greek speaking provinces, by contrast, Rome encountered Kile tombe yhios Hated 
a hegemonic language which, in the form of Hellenistic Koine (see xodAci tic note el 


1v.6-8), had become the lingua franca of the entire Mediterranean. It C. Popilit salve et tu 

was also the linguistic medium of a civilization with a long tradition. — quisquises 
Furthermore, because the upper classes of Roman society became well — Gains Popilius, hail ~ and 
versed in Greek quite early on, it also had the advantage of being alan- you, whoever you are 
guage that was already familiar to most of the officials whom Rome sent 
to administer the eastern provinces. Thus, even if there had originally 


been a plan to impose Latin on the East, it was soon abandoned in favor 
of the practical solution of using Greek as the second official language 
of administration in that part of the empire. 

In the East, the use of Latin in the administrative sector is found 
mainly in the documents sent by the central government to its provin- 
cial representatives and in the public documents of the local Roman 
colonies. Latin or bilingual (Latin and Greek) inscriptions are also 
found on some milestones (see Text [1]) and inscribed boundary stones 
(Sgot) that marked the territory of cities or towns. By contrast, the 
official Roman documents addressed to the Greek cities or their 
leagues (xowé) were as a rule written in Greek. This is indicated bya 
few hundred documents of this kind that have survived in inscriptions 
or papyri and come from both the central government (Roman senatus 
consulta and imperial edicts and letters) and the provincial authorities 


(from Roman provincial officials’ edicts and letters). These documents 
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were either written directly in Greek or, more commonly, translated 
into Greek from Latin (see Text [3]). There are also cases in which the 
Roman authorities sent the text of the document in both languages 
simultaneously. In the mid-first century ap in fact,a special department 
was set up in the imperial secretariat, headed by an official known as the 
ab epistulis Graecis, to write the letters to the Greek cities (Kaimio 1979, 
74-86). 

This practice on the part of the Roman administration, which meant 
that concepts were constantly being transferred from one language 
system to another, unquestionably had an impact on the Greek lan- 
guage (see V.10, v.11). Latin terms and set expressions entered Greek 
and, in particular, terms that already existed in Greek underwent a 
change of meaning. Some of these, in fact, survived in later forms of 
Greek in the sense acquired in this period (Mourgues 1995). But 
regardless of these inevitable influences, Rome’s well-disposed policy 
towards the Greek language meant that it not only survived in the areas 
where it had traditionally predominated, but was further strengthened 
at the expense of other local languages, because it was able to spread, 
together with Greco-Roman culture, into new regions of the East not 
Hellenized in earlier periods. For instance, it was Greek, not Latin, that 
replaced Nabataean (a Semitic language) as the official language of the 
province of Arabia, which was established by ‘Trajan in AD 106 
(Garnsey and Saller 1987, 189). 

In both the Greek- and the Latin-speaking part of the empire, there 
were individuals or population groups who, for various historical, cul- 
tural, or practical reasons, were familiar with both Latin and Greek. 
This was one of the principal features of the unity of Greco-Roman 
culture. 

Knowledge of both languages appeared first among the upper 
classes in Rome because the teaching of Greek was part of a bilingual 
educational system for Roman youth since the third century Bc. The 
conquest of the East gave an impetus to Greek education in Rome, 
because many of the thousands of Greek speaking captives who inun- 
dated the city were employed as paedagogi by Roman families. As a 
result, from the mid-second century Bc onwards many members of the 
Roman upper classes were familiar, to varying degrees, with Greek. 
This was a primarily cultural phenomenon (Kaimio 1979, 195-207; 
Rochette 1996; 1997, 61-3). 

Greek, however, did not enter Rome solely as a “higher” language 
that was a main feature of the education of the Roman ruling class. It also 
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became widespread at the bottom of the social ladder, because most of 
the city’s thousands of slaves came from the Greek speaking East. 

On the Italian peninsula outside of Rome, there was also a bilingual 
population at Naples, an old Greek colony; even if she acquired the 
status ofa Roman city (municipium) in 89 BC, she preserved the Greek 
language and a good many of its Greek sociopolitical institutions. Its 
public documents were written and published in Greek until the end of 
the third century ap. However, the private documents, such as dedica- 
tions and epitaphs, show that between the first and the third century AD 
the city had a kind of Greco-Latin bilingualism, the effects of which are 
apparent in the local Greek vocabulary. Greek was not kept alive 
artificially in Naples: her inscriptions contain numerous words and 
phrases found only there, which shows that the residents used the lan- 
guage ina living and creative way (Leiwo 1994). 

In the eastern provinces, familiarity with both languages was not so 
widespread. In contrast to the upper-class Romans’ fluency in Greek, 
the Greeks’ knowledge of Latin was limited and based on different 
premises. Greeks were prompted to learn Latin mainly by practical 
considerations. It was learnt by those who joined the Roman army and 
by those members of the Greek social elite who wished to make a career 
in the Roman administration or to climb the Roman social ladder. Any 
Greeks who wished to become Roman citizens must also have had 
some slight knowledge of Latin, though this does not mean that it was 
a prerequisite for Roman citizenship (Rizakis 1995, 387). 

In contrast to the western provinces of the empire, where the settling 
of migrants from Italy and the founding of Roman cities were the main 
factors in the Romanization of many areas, the Latin speakers who 
settled in the provinces in the Greek East gradually underwent a 
process of linguistic Hellenization. 

The linguistic behavior of two groups of Latin speaking migrants in 
the East is especially interesting. The first, referred to in literary and 
especially inscriptional sources variously as Italikoi, [taloi, Rhomazot, 
was made up of individuals or families who came to the East from the 
second century BC onwards. They settled in mainland Greece, on the 
Aegean islands, and on the coast of Asia Minor and engaged mainly in 
trade and banking. Later on, in the first century BC, and especially after 
the end of the Roman civil wars, when Augustus’ regime stabilized the 
political situation throughout the empire, their settlements became 
more permanent and their numbers increased, as is indicated by the 
fact that they began to set up associations of their own. 
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The sources do not allow us to reconstruct all the aspects of the lin- 
guistic history of the /¢alzko/ in all the areas in which they settled. The 
available epigraphical evidence makes it clear that they would rapidly 
have begun using Greek alongside Latin (see Text [2]) and that eventu- 
ally almost all became linguistically Hellenized. The [talikoi usually 
opted to use Greek to express themselves in written texts for public 
display. It is not always easy to detect the reasons why they used Latin in 
a small number of inscriptions, or both languages together, with Greek 
first or last. Various factors would have determined the choice made in 
each case, one important consideration being, for instance, the political 
situation at the time when a text was inscribed (Touloumakos 1995). 

As for the other large group, evidence for their linguistic behavior is 


exclusively epigraphical. These migrants were the inhabitants of 


Roman colonies established on the sites of such preexisting Greek cities 
as Corinth, Patrae, Pella, and Philippi in the Balkans, and Alexandria, 
Antioch, Cremna, and Lystra in Asia Minor, to name only a few. The 
first to establish colonies in the East was Julius Caesar, whose example 
Augustus followed, indeed at a faster pace, at the end of the first century 
Bc. The settlers were veterans of the Roman army or groups from the 
lower social classes of Rome and other cities on the Italian peninsula. 
Inall these colonies, Latin (their official language) gradually gave way to 
Greek from the beginning of the second century ap. 

Here Corinth is typical. Colonists settled there in large numbers, as 
a result of which Latin became widely used: in the first century ap most 
of the inscriptions ~ the colony’s resolutions and dedications to the 
emperors, to officials, and to Roman deities — were written in Latin. 
The use of Greek was limited chiefly to epitaphs of people of Greek 
origin and to dedications to specific eastern deities. The predominance 
of Latin began to decline perceptibly in the second century, especially 
from Hadrian’s time. During his reign, Greek began to be widely used 
in all sectors of public and private life, with the result that by the third 
century Latin was in the same position as Greek had been in the first 
century (Rizakis 1995, 383). 

In contrast, Latin appears to have held out more tenaciously in the 
colony of Philippi in Macedonia. This may have been due to the rural 
environment of the colony, as well as to the fact that Latin was under 
less pressure from Greek in this area, because segments of the popula- 
tion were not of Greek but of Thracian origin. In reality, Greek began 
to be used as the language of the official documents of the colony only 
in the early third century ap. In time though, Latin was abandoned to 
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such an extent that by the early fourth century we find Latin epitaphs 
at Philippi written in Greek script, which means that Latin was still 


spoken to a certain extent, but was no longer written. 


Selected texts 


{1] Milestone from the Via Egnatia between Philippi and Neapolis (modern 
Kavala). Second half of the second century BC. Found in 1974 in the 
Amygdaleon area of Kavala. 

It is inscribed in Latin and in Greek with the name of Gnaeus Egnatius, 
under whose proconsulate the road which bears his name was built. On the 
rear is the Latin numeral v1, indicating the distance from the city of Philippi. 
SEG Xt, 543. 


Cn(aeus) Egnati(us) Gait) f(tlius) 
proco(n)s(ul) 


Pvaios “Eyvatios Patou 


cvOunatos “Popaioy 


Gnaeus Egnatius, son of Gaius, 


proconsul of the Romans : 
(Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) © 


[2] Bilingual (Latin and Greek) dedication from the time 
of Augustus (31 BC-AD 14) from Thessaloniki (Figure 91). 

The inscription refers to the repair of the temple of Isis 
and the construction of the pronaos by Avia Posilla, who 
belonged to a family of Italian settlers in the city. AE 1993, 
1392 (= SEG xuiit, 458). 


Isi 

Posilla Avia A(uli) f(ilia) 
aedem refictun(dam) 

et pronaium fact- 
undum cur(avit) de suo 
Eiouwe 

Maovda Avia 

Abdov Buyatne tov 
vaov éreaxevacev 

XA TO MOOVGIOV ENO- 
noev éx tod idiov 


To Isis. Avia Posilla, daughter of Aulus, repaired the temple 


and built the pronaos at her own expense. 
(Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


set up by Posilla 


gol 


Figure 91 Votive stele to Isis 
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{3] Letter written by the Emperor Antoninus Pius in AD 140 to the city of 
Coronea in Boeotia in answer to a congratulatory decree brought to him by 
an embassy from the city. 

The embassy had been sent on the occasion of Antoninus Pius’ accession 
and his adoption of Marcus Aurelius. Oliver 1989, 263, no. 145. 


Abtoxodtwo Kaioag, deo ‘Adgutvoi vids, Be0d Toaravod Magdi|xot viwvoc, 
Oco0v Négova éxyovos, Titos Aitwos ‘Adquavdg Avtwveivos ZeBaords, MOXLEQEVS 
uéylotos, | dSnwagyteijs eovaiag to y, imatog <tO> y, natio matoidos, 
Koowvéwy tois doxovar xai tH Povdy nai tH dyluw yaigerv. Kai tod Oeot watedc 
Lov dmaiws pepvypEvor xai THs Epi}s GOXTS xT TO ROOGTHOVY || ExOOHpLEVOL xa 
bxéo Tod viod pov AEOOVpWwS GvVNdopEVOL noéxovta “EdAnow avOowxotc 
novei|te. Exoéopevev Aruyteros Atovvoiov, @ tO EPdrov SoOATH et WH MEOIKa 


bnéoyeto. Evtuyeite. 


Imperator Caesar Titus Aclius Hadrian Antoninus Augustus, son of divine 
Hadrian, grandson of divine Trajan Parthicus, great-grandson of divine 
Nerva, pontifex maximus, holding tribunician power for the third time, thrice 
consul, pater patriae, to the archons, council, and demos of the Coroneans, 
greetings. In justly recalling the memory of my deified father and having 
politely expressed pleasure in my accession and in warmly congratulating me 
on my son you behave in a manner becoming to Hellenes. Ambassador was 
Demetrius son of Dionysius. Let the travel allowance be paid to him, unless he 


promised to go at his own expense. Farewell. (Trans. J. H. Oliver) 


4 The Greek of the Roman texts 


Cc. BRIXHE 


TRANSLATED BY GEOFFREY COX 


1 When the Romans became decisively involved in Greek affairs after 
the battles of Cynoscephalae (197 BC) and especially Pydna (168 Bc), 
they had already been dominated by a Hellenism with which they had 
become acquainted in Italy itself: the conquest of Tarentum dated from 
272 Bc and Roman tule in Sicily followed the end of the First 
Carthaginian War (241 Bc). Were not the pioneers of Latin literature, 
such as Livius Andronicus, usually Greek speaking freedmen? 

In the East (the old Greek world and regions dominated by 
Hellenism in the period after the time of Alexander the Great), the 
Romans, as they replaced the Hellenistic kingdoms, were prepared to 
yield to Greek (see v1.3). There, Hellenistic Koine remained the lan- 
guage of power, used by the Roman Republic and subsequently by the 
empire to respond to the petitions of the Greeks or to announce their 
decisions. The result of the Romans’ penetration of the East was a bilin- 
gual Roman world (Mourgues 1992, 71-2; 1995, 106, 107) without any 
real conflict between Latin and Greek or any subordination of the latter 
to the former. Quite simply, what happened was a geographical redivi- 
sion of usage, at least at the administrative level. In actuality, in the part 
of the world under consideration bilingualism remained limited to the 
spheres of power (provincial chanceries and local elites). The popula- 
tions remained for the most part Greek speaking and, when they were 
bilingual, the language which coexisted with Greek was a “barbarous” 
tongue, not Latin. 


2 Principally from the beginning of the second century Bc, Latin doc- 
uments were translated into Greek to satisfy administrative needs. 
These Greek texts greatly increased in number with the passage of 
time: e.g., magistrates’ letters giving notice of senate resolutions, laws, 
imperial letters and replies to them, edicts, milestones, and even pane- 
gyrics (such as the Res gestae), etc. 
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The Latin original has usually been lost (as in the case of the Lex por- 
torti Astae) and only the Greek version survives (usually on stone, but 
sometimes also on papyrus). Its survival is due to a variety of reasons 
as, for example, when a document of more general interest caused the 
making of multiple copies. For example, the Lex de provinciis praeto- 
rus (formerly the Lex de piratis persequendis) has been found both at 
Delphi and on Cnidus. The Greek translation of the Res gestae is known 
from two copies: one at Ankara and a fragmentary one from Apollonia 
in Pisidia. Or again (see Mourgues 1992, 184), a city might decide to 
have a text or collection of texts useful for defending its privileges 
carved on stone. 

Sometimes the surviving Greek texts are expressly described as 
“translations.” ‘Typical here is the Greek “title” of the Res gestae: 
MeOnounvevpévan breyoapnoay nodEetcs te xai Swoeci LYePaotov Oeov, 
as anéhinev éxi “Paps evxeyaouypéevas yahnais omjrcus Svoiv “Below 
is a translation of the acts and donations of the Deified Augustus as left 
by him inscribed on two bronze columns at Rome.” Occasionally “it is 
possible for the official translations to be compared with others which 
were not official” (Mourgues 1995, 123). For example, the “signature” 
(personal comment at the end of a public document) of Antoninus in 
response to Usenophis (Mourgues 1990, vol. 1, 121, no. $ 10) is given by 
the person who forwarded the document as a éoueveia Owpaixoy nate 
to duvatov, i.e., “a translation from the Latin to the best of my abilities.” 
This translation is unofficial; on the other hand, the translation of a 
letter from Hadrian to Rammius Martialis (Mourgues 1999, vol. 1,63—4, 
no. L 82), with the following heading: cv[ti]yo(aov) émotofod(ijs) tot 
xvoiov pe]Onon[yvjevpévys “copy of Augustus’ translated letter” 
(Mourgues 1995, 123), ts official. 

It is unknown, of course, who the actual authors of these translations 
were. It 1s virtually certain, however, that in the period of the Republic 
(cf. Lindsay 1994, 454-5) and of the empire, both before and after the 
probably Hadrianic division of the duties of the ab epistulis “secretary” 
(a post probably created in the time of Augustus; see ibid., 455) into two 
administrative posts, that of ab epistulis Latinis and that of ab epistulis 
Graecis (see also v1.3), translation, both at Rome and in the provinces, 
was in the hands of Greek speaking intellectuals with a sophistic back- 
ground. They were heirs to the Hellenistic diplomatic tradition who 
supervised the work of the scribes, who were also Greek speaking. 
Naturally one cannot rule out completely the intervention of bilingual 
Romans, which would explain certain weaknesses in the Greek render- 
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ings. Mourgues’ excellent study (1992, 100-236) supplies us with infor- 


mation both about the imperial mechanism for the processing of 


administrative correspondence and the corresponding mechanisms of 


local administrators (see below). 


3 Thus the errors observed here and there are not due to the transla- 
tor’s imperfect knowledge of Greek. In the last analysis, they stem from 
the translator’s inability to understand Latin or the facts to which the 
text refers. Above all, however, they are due to the type of translation: a 
strict, word-for-word translation following the Latin text very closely. 
(On translation practice in antiquity see Brock 1979 and v1.1. For 
official Roman documents in particular, cf. Mourgues 1992, 91-2; 1995, 
124-5.) In the Res gestae, the Latin phrase (sacerdotu)m quattuor 
amplissima colle(gia) “by the four chief colleges of priests” (g.1) was 


translated éx tig ouvagyias TOV Tecodowv igoéwv “from the college of 


the four priests,” because ofa misunderstanding of the function of quat- 


tuor (a mistake perhaps due to the position of the word and to lack of 
familiarity with the reality being described). In the Cnidus version of 


the Lex de provincits praetoriis (Bliimel 1992, 31, col. 111, Il. 1-5), for 
which the Latin original has not survived, where in the Latin there must 
have been a consecutive /final clause in the subjunctive, introduced by 
a construction such as cura ut, in the Greek version the formulation év 
éxpedeiat dove occurs, after which one would expect an infinitive, and 
in fact, the subjects are in the accusative (tos noditas ‘Papaiwv, etc.). 
But the subject is lengthy, spaced out over four lines and interrupted by 
a relative clause, so that when the translator reached the Latin subjunc- 
tive, he had forgotten the structure of the Greek sentence and wrote 
dvvwvtat (a subjunctive as in the Latin and not the expected infinitive). 

‘Translations addressed to the traditionally Greek speaking regions 
must have normally been made in Rome, for example by the ab epistu- 


lis Graecis after the creation of that post (see also v1.3). In the case of 


other regions, the documents were without doubt dispatched in Latin 
and translated locally in the chanceries of the local governors 
(Mourgues 1992, 110-11). 


4 Inorder to designate a Roman reality or a reality of Roman origin, 
a Latin term simply transliterated into Greek characters was sometimes 
introduced directly into the Greek text, in the grammatical case 
required by the Greek sentence. A text from Attaleia (Bean 1958, 27, 


no. 12), for example, accords honors to Maoxov Metowvov .. . 
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Otuposivov, who was ogurteLovigovpt ExovAW@VOUHL (septemvirum epu- 
lonum “one of the seven priests supervising public feasts”). In the Res 
gestae (7.3) this is rendered as tov éxta avdo@v iegoromv. Another 
honorific document from the same city (Bean 1958, 28, no. 14) tells us 
of one Aovxtov Maoxov Kérega Kadxovgvov Advyov, who was 
ZOvattogovigoup (sic) ottagovp, xovgavdagoupt (quattuorvirum 
viarum curandarum “one of team of four men charged with the super- 
vision of roads”). But code-switching of this kind is rare. 


5 Greek contacts with Latin through translations had very little 
influence on its morphology. The most that can be established is that 
the ancient tendency to use periphrastic verb forms (the verb eivat “to 
be” + a perfect participle, etc.), which led to the formation of the 
modern perfects (active éy@ yoapet/yoappeévo and passive &w 
youmei/eyuar yoopévos) could have favored the literal translation of 
certain Latin periphrases. Examples are: ut jus constitutum sit/iva.. . . 
16 dixatov éotapévov He (Sherk 1969, no. 52, Il. 50-1; cf. also p. 203); 
senatus consultum id factum est Soya ovvedjtov tovto yevopuevov goTt 
(op. cit., no. 23, Il. 59~-Go; cf. Garcia Domingo 1979, 253); or again, the 
post-classical Latin construction habeo + object + perfect participle in 
agreement with the object, for example, /talia autem XXVIII colonias 

_ mea auctoritate deductas habet “Italy has twenty eight colonies 
founded under my auspices” can be compared with the Greek render- 
ing “Itadia dé eixoor oxto axomiag ter br’ inot xataxOeioac (Res 
gestae 28.2). Did Latin, in its turn, contribute to the expansion of the 
use of these constructions in Koine (cf. ibid., 254-5)? 


6 Syntax, of course, was certainly the language area most influenced 
by the practice of translating word for word (verbum e verbo; see V1.1). 

‘This is the explanation (together at least with the probable interven- 
tion of Roman translators; Sherk 1969, 17) for the frequent omission of 
the article where it is expected. The phrase trinmvirum ret retpublicae 
constituendae fui “I was one of the triumvirs for the reestablishment of 
the constitution” (Res gestae 7.1) is translated as tou@v cevdow@v Eyevouny 
SypLocioy Toaypatwv xatoedwrijs, where one would expect TOV TQLOV 
avdowy, etc. (cf. the presence of the article in a similar phrase in the 
same text and the same paragraph, see 4 above and ‘Text [1]). 

The name of the tribe, in the ablative in Latin, normally appears in 
Greek in the dative, e.g., TiBéoov Kiatéwov . . . Kugeivg (= the abla- 
tive Quirina) Aqvavuavoy (Patara, AE 1991, 1530). 

The use of the dative absolute as a substitute for the Latin ablative 
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absolute is customary; for example, Zatooveiven Toto Metewvicr 
Niyour bxatotc/Saturnino Publio Petronio Nigro consulibus (Lex por- 
torti Asiae 1.1). 

It is well known that the completive construction va + the subjunc- 
tive has along history in Modern Greek. Ata very early stage, after certain 
verbs, an infinitive clause was replaced by a final clause introduced by 
dnwc or iva. Although in an edict of the future Emperor Antoninus Pius 
(from the period when he was proconsul of the province of Asia; see 
Malay 1994, 152-4, no. 523) the structure Yrjoavto .. . iva adroic 
émutoéwpoo (IL. 32-3) is clearly influenced by the Latin model petierunt ut 
ieis (a reading probably to be preferred to uti ets) permitterem “they 
sought that I would permit them” (Il. 15-16), it does have has Greek prec- 
edents, e.g., the aiteio8ai drug + subjunctive of Antiphon (see Kiihner 
and Gerth [1904] 1963, vol. 11.2, 9). But the syntax of duohoy@ in the Res 
gestae (6.1), while not discordant with Greek linguistic sensibilities, 
should nonetheless be regarded as a Latinism because it has no earlier 
Greek parallel: tijg te ovvedytov xai tod dyptou Tov “Pwpaiwv 
Sporoyouvtov iva emyredytis TOV. . - VouwV . . . E—otovNOGL /senatu 
populoque Romano consentientibus ut curator legum .. . crearer “with 
the consent of the senate and the Roman people that I should be 
appointed guardian of the laws” (cf. Garcia Domingo 1979, 257)- 

Within translations, then, Latinisms are scattered which a Greek 
would, without doubt, sometimes have had difficulty in understanding. 
‘This is the case, for example, with the Roman way of expressing the 
date in the edict of Antoninus Pius cited above. Corresponding to the 
exceptionally condensed Latin formulation diebus continuts septem ex 
XII k(alendis) Octobr(ibus) in VI k(alendas) easdem (Il. 18-20) is the 
Greek fyéoats épeEtis Ext Axo Tijs TOO 1B’ xah(avddv) “OxtwBoiwv 
uEKXOL Tig WO EE xaA(aLvSOv) TOV AvTHV (Il. 35-8) “for seven continuous 
days from the goth of September to the 26th of the same month.” The 
complexity of the Roman calendar is here compounded by the pecu- 
liarity of the Latin syntax. 

One wonders whether the obscurity created by these literal transla- 
tions was rendered tolerable only by the actual presence of Roman 
officials able to explain the incomprehensible passages (Brock 1979, 


74)- 


7 When a translator has to make a transition from one culture to 
another, the vocabulary is clearly of the greatest importance. All avail- 
able means were used to adapt Greek vocabulary to Roman realities 
(see also v.10): 
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a. Loanwords, e.g., xohdijywov obePavev/collegium urbanorum 
“college of townsmen” (Cassandreia; AE 1991, 1424); pwytéoa 
xcatowy/matrem castrorum “mother of military camps” (Bean 1958, 
25, no. 8); noaidec/praedes “guarantor” or voovixtos/novicius “he 
who recently became a slave,” two words which are hapax legomena 
(Lex portorti Asiae, |. 102 and 117), etc. The loanword sometimes 
alternates with a word of type (e) (see below). Thus the word 
zohdyytov alternates with the words ovvagyia, obvodSoc and some- 
times ovviOect, the word moaides with the word dvadoxor (in the 
same law, Lex portorii Asiae, |. 124). 

b. A cultural equivalent: Dis Manibus/Ocoic KatayBoviors “the gods of 
the Lower World” (Pontus; AF 1991, 1490); Aerarium Saturni/t tov 
Koovov aigdguy “treasury of Cronus” (Lex portorii Asiae, |. 143). 

c. Penphrasis: ériumutrum/toimy avdodvy “triumvirate,” gen., septem- 
virum|t@v énta Gvdoav “the septemvirs, gen.,” quindecim- 
virum/tav dexanévte avdgav “the council of fifteen” (Res gestae 7). 

d. Calques: satisfacere/ixavonov® “to satisfy” (see in this connection 
LSJ); satisdare/ixavodorm, Suxavodotd “to offer sufficient bail or 
security” (Lex portorit Asiae, |. 116); jus dicere/Svxavodore (ibid., L. 
116). On the model of consul/proconsul, the ixatos (see [e])/ 
avOUnatog pair was created; hence also otgatnyds (praetor)/ 
avuoteatnyos (pro praetore), tapias (quaestor)/avutapias (pro 
quaestore), etc. 


Calques sometimes took the form of a hybrid; for example, on the 
basis of the equation duplico = duv.6w, the word duthoxdotoc was 
coined to render the Latin duplicarius “a soldier with double pay” 
(Anazarba, a city in Cilicia; AE 1991, 1550), ete. 


e. Above all, as already seen, old words in the language shifted from 
their original meaning, or their meaning was restricted to a specific 
Latin referent: 
either by a literal translation which sometimes was more or less 
approximate, cf. Yefpaotds/Augustus, anodederyevos /designa- 
tus “elect,” teyudtatos/elarissimus “of most distinguished 
rank,” “of senatorial rank,” dconpotatos/perfectissimus “of the 
most perfect rank,” “of equestrian rank,” &Sekpdc &govahic “an 
arval brother” (Res gestae 7.3), GQudyoc/numerus “military 
corps” (Anazarba; AE 1991, 1551), etc. 

- or using as a starting point a kind of definition of the Latin term: 
for example, éixatos (adjective) “the highest”, from which comes 
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the Greek txatog/consul; attoxgdatwe (adjective) “he who 
holds all the powers,” hence dictator-imperator|princeps; tapias 
“treasurer,” hence quaestor, etc. 


7.1 The various practices cited above led to partial Latinization of the 
vocabulary. This Latinization had an effect on the language of the 
administration, the army, justice, and sometimes the language of cult. 
Thus Mourgues (1995, 125-9) correctly speaks of a “Koine of adminis- 
tration” (ibid., 128). 


a. This Koine acquired its essential characteristics at quite an early 
stage and retained them throughout the empire without noteworthy 
fluctuations, except those which were due to the development of 
institutions. Therefore, it did not seem desirable to give a precise 
chronological account of the relevant examples borrowed from all 
periods. 

b. The characteristics which have so far been identified in the Greek 
translations concern the written language, but those features of 
vocabulary given here also concern its spoken form. 

c. Finally, and this is undoubtedly the most important consideration, 
the Latinization of the vocabulary had consequences which were 
permanent: 

- Many Greek words changed their meaning and have retained 
this new meaning down to the present. A typical example is 
avtoxodtwg (for other examples see Mourgues 1995, 125-7). 

~ The calques produced (see 7d) frequently occur in Modern 
Greek (mostly in its “high” register) along with their derivatives, 
for example, ixavoroud, ixavodooia, Sixatodore, dtxarodoty¢, 
dixaodootc, etc. 

- The use ofa compound with the prefix &vu- to denote deputy 
officials of the Roman state provided a method which continues 
to survive in all departments of public life to describe someone of 
inferior rank: for example, Baovevs/avupaoviets, cioayyedets/ 
Gvteloayyehens, éxitoonos/avteniteonoc, brikaoxos/ 


dvOumiagxoc, baohoxayos /AvOunoAOYaYOs, etc. 


The discussion above does not exhaust this topic. Nevertheless, 
the facts presented are sufficient, I believe, to show that the Roman 
conquest of the Greek or Hellenized world was undoubtedly an 
important stage in the formation of the modern Greek vocabulary of 
public life. 
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Selected text 
{1] Res gestae Divi Augusti 7. 1 Gagé 1935 


Tri[umu]i{rum rei pu]blicae c[on]s[ti]tuendae fui per continuos an[nos] 
decem. P[rinceps s]enatus fui usque ad e{um d]iem, quo scripseram haec, per 
annos [quadra]ginta. Pon{tifex] maximus, augur, quindecimuir[u]m sacris 
[facJiundis, septemuirum ep[ulonu]m, frater arualis, sodalis Titius, [fetiali]s 
ful. 


Toby avdomv éyevouny dnpocioy rQaypatwv xatogBwrijs ovvexéatv Eteow 
déxce. Mo@tov AEudpatos tono0v Eoxov tijs ovvxArjtov &xou taAvTNS Tis NrEoaS, Ns 
tavta Eyoaqov, éxi Et teooagdaxovta. “Agytegets, abyoug, tov dexanévte 
avdo0v tov icQonowdy, tv Ente Cevdo@v ieQoTOLOy, Gdekpos GQovGAc, Etaigos 
Tittos, prtidaats. 


For ten years in succession [ was one of the triumvirs for the reestablishment 
of the constitution. To the day of writing this I have been princeps senatus for 
forty years. [ have been pontifex maximus, augur, a member of the fifteen com- 
missioners for performing sacred rites, one of the seven for sacred feasts, an 
arval brother, a sodalis Titius, a fetial priest. (Trans. F. W. Shipley) 
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5 The bilingualism of the Phoenicians 
in the ancient Greek world 


M.-F. BASLEZ 


TRANSLATED BY JANET KONIORDOS 


The Phoenician diaspora in the Greek world, which began in the fourth 
century BC, is comparable to that of the Jews in its demographic, eco- 
nomic, and cultural extent, and like this, it invites the study of aspects 
and problems of bilingualism. While bilingualism and even multilin- 
gualism in the Semitic world have often been considered, there has 
been no systematic treatment of Greco-Phoenician bilingualism. 
Although all the written documents reveal the rapid Hellenization of 
this diaspora, Phoenician nonetheless persisted as a spoken language 
in the Near East and in overseas communities until Late Antiquity 
(Briquel Chatonnet 1991). Numerous Greek intellectuals attest to its 
existence in the imperial period. In the first century Bc. the poet 
Meleager of Gadara concludes an epigram with the translation of Xaige 
(Hail!) into “Syriac”/Zahkap, and “Phoenician”/Nadws (Greek 
Anthology vit, 419). At about the middle of the second century aD, 
Lucian of Samosata could identify both spoken Phoenician and spoken 
Hebrew, although he may have confused them (Alexander or The 
Imposter 13). In the following century Origen of Alexandria, who trav- 
eled extensively in the Near East, was able to distinguish Phoenician 
from Hebrew and Aramaic (Contra Celsum 1.6). The jurist Ulpian of 
‘Tyre confirms that Phoenician was used in the imperial courts in the 
third century, like Latin, Greek, Aramaic, and Celtic (Digesta X LV .1.1.16 
and 32.11). Finally, Saint Augustine (Letters 17) knew the meaning of the 
Phoenician personal name Namphame and gave its exact Latin transla- 
tion, Bonipedes “good foot,” or *Ayabonous in Greek, as attested by an 
inscription found at Pozzuoli (OG/ 595). 

However, in contrast to the possibilities offered by Jewish literature 
in Greek, in the case of Greco-Phoenician bilingualism it is not possible 
to study the passage from one language of culture to another by using 
translations of literary works produced by Hellenized and bilingual 
intellectuals of the Near East. To be sure, an historian by the name of 
Menander, cited at length by Flavius Josephus (A¥ vitt, 144-6 and 
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324), had “translated” (uetaqodoas) the Tyrian archives from the 
“Phoenician dialect” into the “Greek language.” In the second century 
ap Philo of Byblos (1.9.20, quoted by Eusebius, Praeparatio 
Evangelica 1.9.24~10.42) presented his Phoenician History, written in 
Greek, as a translation “from the Phoenician language (y).@tta)” of a 
work by Sanchuniaton, an ancient Phoenician writer belonging to 
the mythical period. According to the Neoplatonist philosopher 
Porphyrus of Tyre, who considered Phoenician to be his native or 
rather his “ancestral” language (ctovog SudAextoc), Sanchuniaton was 
a native of Beirut who used the Memoirs (b20pviyata) of the priest 
Hierombalos, dedicated to a certain King Abibalos (Praep. Evang. 
1.9.21). In the state in which the extant fragments of Philo have come 
down to us, there is no trace of a Semitic substrate, which leads to the 
conclusion that both Philo and his source were completely Hellenized. 
Reference to indigenous sources from the mythical period was, of 
course, a common historiographical practice in contact literature of the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods among writers concerned to prove the 
antiquity of their people and their culture (Baslez 2003, 166-8). 
Ultimately, the only valid source for the study of the mechanisms 
of bilingualism among the Hellenized Phoenicians is the corpus of 
bilingual inscriptions, i-e., the spoken language. Moreover, all the terms 
used by Greek writers in reference to Phoenician refer to sounds (~wvi, 
pOéyyouan), i-e., to the spoken language considered as a means of com- 
munication (SudAext0s). 

There are two types of bilingual inscriptions: dedications and funer- 
ary inscriptions, which are the more common of the two. To these may 
be added a few identifying marks on common articles such as seals 
(Boussac 1982, 444-6) and coins. These constitute direct evidence, and 
they have often been cited and are more or less completely inventoried. 


Another ~ indirect ~ source of information, however, is the corpus of 


decrees of associations voted and written by the Phoenicians of Delos, 
for here the Semitic substrate is sufficiently perceptible that the process 
of translation can be followed (Baslez and Briquel Chatonnet 1991b, 
371-86). Bilingual Greco-Phoenician inscriptions have been found in 
every Aegean port that had a sizeable Phoenician community: Cyprus 
in the fourth century (KAJ 39 [Idalium], 41 [Tamassos], 42 [Lapethus]; 
SEG xx, 133 [Larnaka]); Piraeus from the beginning of the fourth 
century (KAJ 53-60); Gos in the last third of the fourth century (Arch. 
Deltion 35; 1980); Demetrias throughout the third century (Masson 
1969); Rhodes in the third century and the beginning of the second 
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(Fraser 1970); Delos from the middle of the fourth (Inscriptions de 
Délos 50) and again in the middle of the second century (ibid. 2322). As 
Ernest Will noted (1989) in pointing out the historical interest of bilin- 
gual inscriptions, their distribution is in itself a good indication of cul- 
tural evolution and, in this specific case, of links with the place of origin. 
The practice, which began early in the fourth century, when it was 
undoubtedly in competition with an exclusively Phoenician manner of 
expression (KA/ 58), is found throughout the Hellenistic period but 
disappeared during the Empire, for the latest bilingual text is an 
inscription from the gymnasium of Aradus dated 25/4 Bc (JGLS vit, 
4001). After this date, Greek became the only language in such inscrip- 
tions, although Phoenician certainly continued to be spoken, and 
Phoenician letters continued to appear on coins from Sidon, Aradus, 
and ‘Tyre. In Tyre even some third-century coins bear legends in 
Phoenician. [t should be noted that the inscription from the gymna- 
sium in Arados is the only bilingual inscription known so far to have 
been found in Phoenicia itself; Greek, the language of the ruling power, 
became the language of the upper classes from the time of the conquest 
of Alexander; at least for steles intended to be set up for display in 
public places (see 11.23). 

The epigraphic approach to bilingual inscriptions is based on com- 
paring the two versions of the text, which are always unequally devel- 
oped, to some degree. They also reveal differences which are 
sufficiently significant as to permit deduction of some of the mecha- 
nisms of bilingualism. The first usable data come from the study of ono- 
mastics (Baslez 1977 and 1984; Briquel Chatonnet 1995). 


The simplest cases are those of simple funerary inscriptions, usually 
early, in which the name of the deceased was merely transliterated from 
one language into the other with an accompanying ethnic. In almost all 
cases the transcription was from Phoenician to Greek, with just one 
example of transcription from Greek to Phoenician, for Eirene of 
Byzantium, who may have married a Phoenician, a metic in the Piraeus 
like herself (K.4/56//G 11°, 8440). The names were written as they were 
pronounced, with no trace of Hellenization, but they were written out 
in full, i.e., with the vowels as well, which is interesting. Moreover, the 
ethnic was always regularly declined, suggesting that the stone-cutter 
was Greek; and indeed, in designating filiation the inscriber was always 
able to give a Phoenician name a genitive ending (KAI 59/IG 112, 10 271; 
see Text [1]). In this category of inscriptions, it may be that the 
Phoenician text was written by a Greek as he heard it pronounced (for 
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the phonetic aspects, Amadasi Guzzo and Bonnet 1991, 1-9). The 
employment of Greek stone-cutters for modest inscriptions is 
confirmed by the palaeography of the bilingual tablet from the 
Asclepieum at Delos, in which the clumsy execution of the Phoenician 
letters contrasts with the precision with which the Greek letters have 
been carved, and in which it has been possible to establish that the 
Phoenician text was written from left to right (Baslez and Briquel 
Chatonnet 1990, 32-3). 

More frequently, there is a superficial Hellenization of the names, 
with the introduction of a Greek ending: Adjoadog and Adpavos for 
d’mslh and d’mhn (KAI 54/1G 117, 8388; see Text [3]), “ABdatoc or 
”*ABdyc for Abd (IG 11”, 9031; Masson 1969, no. 5), to which must be 
added examples like Tegdotgatog for Ger ‘ashtart (very frequent) or 
Naoidog for Na’ar-il ([G x11° 818). 

In most cases, whether the text is a funerary monument or a dedica- 
tion, personal names and the names of divinities are translated in a 
manner that uses the equivalences established between the Greek and 
Phoenician deities by historians and mythographers who took into 
account the theophoric character of most Phoenician personal names 
(Baslez 1984). On ex-votos the name Reshef is interpreted in Cyprus as 
Apollo (KA/3g and 41), Ashtart as Aphrodite in the Cos inscription, and 
Heracles as Melgart at Arados in a gymnasium inscription where 
the name of Hermes is simply transliterated (JGLS v11, 4001). In funer- 
ary inscriptions, Abd Tanit becomes ’Aotepidwoos (see Text [2]), 
Abd Shamash ‘Hiodswooc, Abd Ahshtart “Aggodiows, Ben Hodesh 
Novyrjvios, Abd Melgart ‘Hoaxdeidys, while “Aoxinmadys renders a 
compound name based on Eshmun. This use of the “Greek interpreta- 
tion” of Phoenician divinities is obviously highly indicative of the syn- 
cretic evolution of cults (Baslez 1977 and 1984), but it also reveals the 
degree to which the Phoenicians had become assimilated into their 
Greek environment, for it may be inferred that they used their Greek 
names in the public sphere and their Semitic names in their private lives. 

Some individuals attempted to accelerate their integration into the 
Greek community by adopting a name selected from the classical Greek 
repertory. Sometimes their choice was determined by a phonetic resem- 
blance with their own original name: for example, Greek names contain- 
ing the element -otgat- (Ztodtwv, Pidoteatos, Anpooteatos, 
Swoteatoc), which are so frequent among the Phoenicians of Delos 
(Baslez 1977, 71-6), probably reminded them of a Semitic theophoric 
name derived from Ashtart, although the Greck stem otgat- means 
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“army.” In this case, the adoption of a preexisting Greek name led to a 
complete semantic change independent of the religious interpretation of 
Astarte as Aphrodite, justifying a different translation. The name 
Tooyiac, so commonly adopted by Beirutis in Delos, was probably 
chosen because of its phonetic resemblance to Grgs, which has the same 
sequence of four consonants (Briquel Chatonnet 1995, 204-5). Mnaseas 
(Mvaogas) suggests a Greek root associated with memory, but translates 
Menhahem “He who consoles” (KAI 41). But even in the earliest bilin- 
gual inscriptions, other classical Greek names are also used which have 
nothing to do with the original name or even with any Semitic name. 
The king of Lapethus, whose name was B17 Sim, adopted the Greek 
name Moakidnpos (KAI 42). At Demetrias, Abdai son of Abd ’elonim 
became Anijtotos son of ‘eg@vuyoc: the patronymic is transformed 
because of the homophony in the final element -dvvjtoc, while the name 
was selected by the immigrant as a mark of attachment to the city he 
lived in or to the king who founded it, Demetrius Poliorcetes (Masson 
1969, no. 5). In the same way, an Egyptian metic living in Athens in the 
fourth century adopted a name and a patronymic derived from Athena 
(Hyperides, Against Athenogenes). In another example from Demetrias, 
Smadn son of H’r took the completely unrelated name Zamatgog son 
of AwSweoc (Masson 1969, no. 6). Finally, in Athens in 320 Bc, Shm 
Baal of Sidon used the Greek name AvonsiOng (KAI 60/1G 117, 2946; 
see Text [4]). The onomastics of the Phoenicians in Greece thus began 
to conform more closely to Greek models, allowing them to blend into 
the population. Some names, however, were never translated, even 
among the most Hellenized families in Delos: examples include 
Teodoteatos, perhaps because of its aristocratic value, or LiAduc, perhaps 
on account of its polysemy (Masson 1969, 679-82). 

In addition to the information supplied by onomastic data, the rela- 
tive importance of the two versions of a bilingual inscription indicates 
which language was the point of reference, and what the cultural and 
identity aims of the Phoenicians were. The Greek text, although 
without exception placed first ([G 112, 9031; Masson 1969, no. 5), is 
generally much less developed. Rare indeed are the inscriptions in 
which the translation corresponds term for term (KAI 42; KAI 56/1G 
112, 8440; KAI 54/1G 112, 8388, at least for the two identifying lines pre- 
ceding the Greek epigram; see Text [3]). The Phoenician text expands 
the heading of names, including the grandfather’s name (KAI 41, 553 
Fraser 1970, no. 1; JGLS v11, 4001) and sometimes even listing whole 
genealogies, instead of giving only the patronymic as was the Greek 
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practice. Sometimes the heading also specifies the functions exercised 
in the Phoenician homeland or in the adopted city, and in particular any 
sacerdotal functions (KAJ 44, 55 and 59; Masson 1969). The 
Phoenician version may also introduce distinctive formulae of piety, 
attesting to a religious sentiment which informs them, and is also 
expressed in their onomastics (Briquel Chatonnet 1996, 22): examples 
are the formulae addressed “to the living” (KAJ 42 and 53), which may 
be compared to the personal name Zwihos, not used by the Greeks, or 
those which, as in the Cos inscription, speak of “salvation,” a theolog- 
ical concept expressed by the element Ailles in Phoenician anthropon- 
ymy, and doubtless translated as Swot- by the Phoenicians in Greece. 
Finally the concluding benediction formula (KAJ 39 and 41; Inser. 
Délos 2322) may appear, or a votive formula, “because he heard his 
voice,” later translated into Greek by the divine invocation énrxoo¢ 
(KAI Go/IG 11°, 2946). Thus the religious sentiments of the Phoe- 
nicians in Greece sometimes could not resist the conventional formu- 
lations of Greek piety. The least balanced text is the foundation 
inscription of the Sidonians of the Piraeus, who built their own sanctu- 
ary in 320 BC, where the long honorific decree in Phoenician is short- 
ened in Greek to a single laconic phrase with the proclamation of the 
crown (KAJ 60/1G 117 2946; see Text [4]). The openness required by 
the city when it conceded property rights to a foreign community is 
here reduced to its simplest expression, Phoenician evidently remain- 
ing the customary language of these immigrants. At the other end of the 
scale, on the funerary monument of the Ascalonite Smy/Avtixatgos, 
the bilingual epitaph is completed by a Greek epigram, perhaps added 
later, which explains the relief scene above the text and gives an account 


of the accident that cost the deceased his life and the circumstances of 


his burial (/G 11°, 8338/KAJ 56; see Text [3]). Even if unskillfully real- 
ized, this shows a powerful desire for acculturation and integration into 
prominent Athenian circles (Bonnet 1990) only shortly before the 
arrival of Zeno of Citium as a merchant, the founder of Stoicism, whose 
biographer records each successive stage of his Hellenization 
(Diogenes Laertius v11, 1-2). 

Regarding the respective uses of Greek and Phoenician in the bilin- 
gual inscriptions, the choice of an eponymous heading is particularly 
significant. In the oldest fourth-century monuments, an extended 
eponymous formulation in Phoenician follows or precedes the Greek 
text. Thus the offering of the Tyrian Ateronautae at Delos, two statues 
of cities, is dated by the reign of the king of Sidon (/nser. Délos 50/CIS 
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I, 114): in other words, the traveling Phoenicians, who were a sacred 
escort, had no referential identity other than their city of origin and its 
calendar. In some Cypriot inscriptions, also from the fourth century, 
the name of the local king is given only in the Phoenician text (KAI 41). 
And in the Cos inscription from the last third of the fourth century, the 
only chronological indication used by the Phoenician sailors is the last 
king of Sidon, father of the donor of the monument set up “for their sal- 
vation.” The opposite can be seen on a small and very modest ex-voto 
in the sanctuary of Asclepius on Delos, dated on the basis of the proso- 
pography to between 166 and 156 Bc (Baslez and Briquel Chatonnet 
1990, 28-9), where the eponymous heading in Greek for once precedes 
the dedication in Phoenician, and refers to the local Greek authority, 
the priest of the sanctuary. So this Tyrian devotee, whose profession is 
unfortunately unknown, placed himself in the position of “immigrant,” 
identifying with the Greek community in which he lived, rather than 
that of a traveler still dependent on his city of origin. This growing 
acculturation is also seen in the abandonment of certain specifically 
Phoenician usages, such as the use of the grandfather’s name, or the 
archaizing use of the first person. This last, in fact, only appears in the 
Phoenician versions of a very few texts, in the Cos inscription and ina 
funerary inscription from the Piraeus (KAI 59), before it disappears 
completely. 

Although they are not bilingual, the indirect evidence supplied by 
the three decrees of associations of the Phoenicians can be used to 
Judge the extent of Hellenization, to analyze the relationship between 
the spoken and written languages and to establish how and where 
Greek was learned (Baslez and Briquel Chatonnet 1gg1b). In fact, the 
decree form expresses a Greek way of thinking about politics, for this 
type of text is based on a decision formula expressing the common will. 
Moreover, inscribing these decrees onto a stele, which was then set up 
in a public place, is in accordance with the goal of public information 
provided for in Greek law. The earliest of these three decrees, that of 
the Sidonians of the Piraeus, dated 320 Bc. (Baslez and Briquel 
Chatonnet 1991a, 229-40), was composed in Phoenician (KAI 60/1G 
11°, 2946; the very brief Greek text has been discussed above; cf. Text 
[4]). The other two, voted by the Tyrians and the Beirutis of Delos, 
both in the year 153 BC, were written in Greek (Inscr. Délos 1579 and 
1520). All three are honorific decrees, belonging to the same context of 
the founding ofa permanent community, and testify to the same attempt 
to express Greek concepts that were foreign to the Phoenicians. 
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The honorific decree of the Sidonians of Piraeus (see Text [4]) is per- 
fectly integrated into the practices of the city and its demes as they are 
attested to have been at the time, which indeed is what allows it to be 
dated. The expression L‘TR. . .“TRT (Il.1 and 3) is an exact translation 
of the Greek formula otéqavov otepavaoat, the golden crown represent- 
ing one of the “greatest honors” in a Greek city. Entering into the system 
of honors that was coming into being at the time, the Sidonians had to 
formulate the notion of “service” (ygeia, yoroutos in Greek), which they 
rendered as MSRT (ll. 4 and 8). To express the fundamental reciprocity 
between the group and its benefactors, they used the verb SLM, as equiv- 
alent to &x05.Sévat, but for the notion of “gratitude” (yagutec) they sub- 
stituted that of “exchange” or “substitute” (HLPT, |. 7). 

In a century when monetary laws and regulations were multiplying, 
both in Athens and elsewhere, people were required to specify that 
their darics did have a legal value, since they had been as “assayed” 
(Soxyiaords or S6xyi0g in Greek), which is rendered approximately by 
LMHT as “struck.” in what is doubtless an Aramaism (Baslez and 
Briquel Chatonnet 1991a, 234-5). 

From the standpoint of political concepts and practices (here cf. the 
excellent analysis of Javier Teixidor 1980, which we completed in a 
limited way, cf. Baslez and Briquel Chatonnet 1991a), the Sidonians 
gave a full translation of the traditional decision formula of decrees: “It 
has been decided by the Sidonians” (TM BD SDNYM for &SoEe toic 
LtSwviorc). The construction of the text is fairly classical, since the verb 
expressing the decision (TM) governs three infinitives (L ‘TR “to 
crown”; LKTB “to transcribe”; LKNT “to name”), with an alternation 
of infinitives and conjugated verbs that is unusual in Phoenician but 
ordinary in Greek. In this section, however, the grounds for the deci- 
sion are not given and have been replaced by a later causal clause. In 
order to designate the authority making the decision, the Sidonians use 
a collective plural (BN SPT “the members of the assembly”) rather 
than restricting themselves to naming the institution as the Greeks do 
(SPT, however, is attested in an inscription from Sidon of later date, cf. 
Teixidor 1979). “Community” (xowov in the Greek version, /G 11’, 
2946, see above), is translated by GW (Il. 2, 5 and 7), an ancient word 
well attested to in the Semitic context particularly in Hebrew. The same 
is true of the word NS’H (nasi), used to designate the president of the 
Assembly, doubtless the official called émyednnys in Athenian texts of 
associations of this period. The Sidonians, however, were forced to 
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borrow from Aramaic in order to translate yiquopa: the term they 
chose, however, R‘T, has here a different connotation, since in the Bible 
it designates a royal decree, not the result of a vote (Esdras 5, 17). The 
formula for inscribing and publishing is a literal translation of the 
Greek (YT R‘T Z LKTB for avarygonpan t6de 16 prpoua). 

From the study of this Phoenician inscription it can be clearly estab- 
lished that by the end of the fourth century 8c the Phoenicians of 
Athens had fully assimilated Greek legislative procedures and the 
Greek system of honors, that they knew how to read and understand an 
honorific decree issued by the city or one of its demes, and that they 
were able to translate the Greek formulae of the decision process, 
almost word for word, with only a few Aramaisms. Some members of 
this community were evidently very fluent in Greek, which is not so 
obviously the case with the Greco-Phoenician funerary inscriptions 
from Piraeus. This text reveals an important effort to convey Greek 
ideas in the Phoenician language. In contrast, the two decrees of asso- 
ciations from Delos, although compiled in the same context, illustrate 
rather the reverse process. 

These two decrees, inscribed in Greek in 153 BC, are very uneven in 
quality. The Tyrian decree (Inser. Délos 1519) is purely classical in form 
and reproduces the general and stereotyped formulaic language of 
honorific decrees. Its faithfulness to the Greek model may be explained 
by the particular circumstances in which it was drafted, for its text is 
obviously derived from two Athenian decrees of which the Tyrians in 
Delos certainly had copies. The first of these was a decree of éyxtot, 
which the honored benefactor obtained from the council in Athens and 
from which certain characteristic or technical expressions are repeated 
in the preamble. The other was an honorific decree voted by the 
Assembly in Athens for the same intermediary, a decree whose exis- 
tence can be deduced from the crown around the name of Athens, also 
visible on the stele. The concluding honors and the body of the text 
(lines 44 to the end), however, which correspond to the structure of the 
particular association and for which the Athenian protocol could not 
provide a model, display an entirely different style of writing, both in 
syntax and phraseology. 

For all its unskillful expressions, it is the decree of the Beirutis in 
Delos (Inscr. Délos 1520) which permits the best analysis of how a 
Semitic train of thought finds expression in Greek. The composer of 
the draft of the decree was obviously a Phoenician ill equipped to 
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handle the subtleties of the Greek language (Baslez and Briquel 
Chatonnet 1991b, 377-8). There are spelling mistakes and errors of 
declension. Some words have been massacred. The text retains some 
grammatical and formal features typical of a Phoenician document: in 
the preamble, a series of noun-phrase periphrases is used instead of 
simple infinitives, the effect being to do away with verbs entirely or to 
limit the use of verbs to simple ones like eivau and zoteiv, thus avoiding 
the necessity of venturing into the complex system of Greek conjuga- 
tions. Another noticeable feature is the intensive and unusual use of a 
string of coordinate, rather than subordinate, clauses, unusual for 
Greek, but normal in the syntax of Semitic languages. 

This text, written in Greek, was evidently conceived in Phoenician, 
as shown by a number of terms that are truly unusual or have a sense 
altered from their ordinary meaning. The expression toig éxi tiv 
XATAGXEVI TOV TepEvous “in charge of the construction of the temple” 
is an exact parallel to the phrase used in the same circumstances by the 


Sidonians of Athens (‘L MBNT HSR BT °LM) (see Text [4]). 


“ 


The word evovvadraxtov “ease of exchange,” a ponderous substantiv- 
ized adjective rare in Greek, translates a Phoenician phrase expressing 
benefaction (svegyecia). The words obAkoyos, to designate the 
Assembly, and nowtoxdwoia, to designate the place of honor, are wholly 
unusual in Greek and must be translations of Phoenician words 
unknown to us. 

Other expressions, equally unusual in Greek decrees, appear to be 
derived from spoken Greek (Baslez and Briquel Chatonnet 1gg1b, 
378-83). The author of the text was unsure of the respective uses of 
totegov “later,’ which belongs to the spoken language, and ic tO 
hourov “in the future,” which is traditional in hortatory formulae. The 
two compounds covupodos and dAettobeyntos, both used to express 
exemption from tax (ctéeua), come from popular usage, the language 
of the comic poets and orators, and they refer to concrete practices, not 
to an institution: only the Phoenicians used these words in an institu- 
tional sense. Some terms and formulae come from the language of busi- 
ness and trade, as in the Sidonian decree: in the Beiruti decree, the 
validity clause and the clauses relating to protection in case of default 
on the part of the officers responsible, which constitute the bulk of the 
body of the text, are elements which would never appear in a Greek 
honorific. decree but are characteristic of written contracts. The 
Phoenicians, of course, had from the fourth century on been well 


versed in written commercial Greek and in the forms and turns of 
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phrase of Greek contracts (cf. Demosthenes, Against Lacritus 32, 33 
and Against Phormio 6). 

Everything in this text indicates that the Phoenicians of Delos were 
familiar only with spoken Greek and that their learning of the language 
was purely practical. This is confirmed by a detail in the Tyrian decree 
(Inscr. Délos 1519) suggesting that knowledge of Greek was not wide- 
spread among the Phoenicians: the secretary designated by the associ- 
ation, who drafted the transcription and thus could obviously write 
Greek, was the only one of the officers of the association, with the 
exception of the priest, whose term of office was unlimited and not 
subject to annual review. This is an indisputable sign that the position 
in question, which required both written and oral bilingualism, was not 
easy to fill. 

In conclusion, we must stress the importance of the spoken lan- 
guage, a sphere in which the bilingualism of the Phoenicians is obvious, 
as shown by the precise transcription of proper names in the oldest 
bilingual inscriptions, or by the terminology used in drafting decrees 
based on Greek models. Despite their external acculturation, of which 
their onomastics furnishes ample evidence; despite their daily contact 
with the Greeks and, in some cases, their frequenting of the gymnasia; 
within their own communities Phoenician was obviously still the cus- 
tomary language in the middle of the second century Bc, since the 
decrees of associations voted at that time still preserve traces of an 
underlying Phoenician text. One can assert that the discussion took 
place in Phoenician, and it may even be supposed that a memorandum 
of the agreed text was drafted in Phoenician before the Greek text was 
composed. The Phoenicians in Greece used two different names and 
resorted to one or the other of the two languages, depending on 
whether they moved among their fellow Phoenicians or in Greek 
society, 


Selected texts 


[1] Funerary inscription from the Piraeus. KA/ 59//G 112 10 271 
Greek 
Aoente Zupcednpov Ddovia 


Phoenician 
Lam SPT, daughter of SMNSLM, the Sidonian. This was erected for me by 


JTNBL, son of SMNSLH, the high priest of the god Nergal. (Trans. J. 


Koniordos from French) 


g2i 


Ace Ne OM ha NO AL 


wee 


Sn ae 
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[2] Funerary inscription from the Piraeus. IG 117 10 270 


Greek 
"Aotepidooos “Hdoddgov Lwviog 


Phoenician 
Grave stele in remembrance among the living, for BDTNT son of BDSMS, 
the Sidonian. (Trans. J. Koniordos from French) 


[3] Funerary inscription and epigram from the Piraeus. [G 117 8388 


Greek 
"Avtiratoos "A@oodwiov "Aoxakovitns 
Aopoahosg Aopava Savuog cevéOyxe 


Phoenician 
Iam SM son of BD STRT, the Ascalonite. 
This is what I erected, 1 DMSLH son of DMHN, the Sidoman. 


Greek 

MnOeis avOodxwv Oavpater eixova THVvoE 

oc meoi pev pe Mov, meoi Séy TOMO’ iyxteTavvotc 
rGe yeto eiyWQohswv Tac OEhwv OMoQaGat 

GAG Pidor V Hpwwvay xai Lot xTEQLOaY TEAPOV ovr 
otic EOehov pPidtwy, eos Cut VNOS tOvtES 


Mowixyy dé dutdv teide ~OOVi OHA xEXQUVPAL 


Let none among men wonder at this image: 
Around me, on one side a lion, on the other a prow extends. 
There came indeed a hostile lion, intent upon dismembering me. 
But friends defended me and honoured me with a tomb in this land, 
‘Those whom I have willingly called friends, coming from the sacred vessel. 
Having quit Phoenicia, it is in this land that my body is interred. 
(Trans. J. Koniordos from French) 


[4] Foundation decree of the Sidonians of the Piraeus. 320 BC 


Phoenician (KAI 60) 


On the fourth day of MRZH, in the fourteenth year of the era of the people of 


Sidon, it has pleased the Sidonians, the members of the Assembly (BN SPT) 
to crown SM B L son of MGN, who is the president (NS) of the community 
(HGW) in charge of the temple and of the construction of the temple square, 
with a crown of gold of twenty darics legal coinage, because he built the temple 
square and performed every duty (MSRT) entrusted to him. This decision, 
let those who are our prefects of the temple have it inscribed on a hewn stone 
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and let it be erected in the portico of the temple for all to see. Let them name 
the community guarantor of this stele. Let them take the money from the god 
Baal of Sidon, twenty drachmas legal coinage. Thus will the Sidonians know 
that the community knows how to recompense those who perform a duty for 
the community. (Trans. J. Koniordos from French) 


Greek (IG 1? 2946) 
TO KOLWOV TOV Ddwviov 


AvomeOiyy Ldwviov 
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6 Greek translations of Lycian 


C. BRIXHE 


TRANSLATED BY GEOFFREY COX 


1 Lycian 


For Lycian, an indigenous language of south-western Anatolia, there 
are the following direct sources: (a) approximately 175 inscriptions on 
stone (somewhat more than 150 funerary inscriptions, dedications, and 
some decrees, including the famous trilingual decree from the Letoon 
of Xanthus); (6) graffiti and inscriptions on pottery and metal objects: 
(c) inscriptions on coins; (d) place names and personal names, attested 
chiefly in Greek, but also in Latin inscriptions. These documents have 
been collected in the following publications: the first and second 
groups in TL (Titult Lyciae lingua lycia conscript?) and in Neumann 
(1979), Bryce (1986, 43-4) and Bousquet (1992); the third group in 
Mérkholm and Neumann (1978); and the fourth in the Zgusta works 
(1964 and 1984). 

The earliest of these texts is probably the graffito on a vase found on 
Rhodes dating from the second half of the seventh century Bc 
(Neumann 1979, 300b). Most of these texts, however, belong to the late 
fifth and especially the fourth centuries Bc (probably before 334 BC). 

Lycian is an Indo-European language of the Anatolian group (see 
11.1-4, V6). It is known that this group consisted of two branches: a 
northern branch, of which Hittite is the best known and best docu- 
mented representative, and a southern branch, represented by Luwian. 
‘Today we have proof of the Luwian character of Lycian. Furthermore, 
two texts (TL 44 c-d and 55) are written ina more archaic variant called 
Lycian B (to distinguish it from Lycian A, the standard variant). 


2 Penetration of Greek into Lycia 


From 540 BC on (the time of Cyrus), Lycia was a part of the 
Achaemenid empire. His domination seems to have been relatively 
loose and was exercised through local dynasts. Around 365 Bc the 
western regions at least passed into the control of the satrap of Caria, 
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Mausolus, and remained under the dynasty of Hecatomnids until the 
time of Alexander the Great. 

Lycia’s contacts with the Greek language were of an early date (see 
v.6). One Greek graffito dates back to the first quarter of the fifth 
century BC. Greek artists settled in Lycia to put their fechne at the dis- 
posal of the local princes. They came from a variety of regions, but very 
soon the Attic dialect ~ evolving into Koine - became the basic means 
of communication. 

This Greek penetrated into the upper classes of Lycian society. 
Their onomastics was being Hellenized (Brixhe 1993, 71; Neumann 
1996), but until the arrival of the Macedonians, Lycian remained the 
dominant language. It was the language of private communication, the 
exclusive language of the institutions in the local communities, the lan- 
guage in which the feats of the dynasts were lauded (although Greek 
also played a part here). In addition, it was the language of public 
administration together with Aramaic (an instrument of the 
Achaemenid bureaucracy) and, after the Carian conquest, with Greek 
(although the latter was subordinate to Lycian and used only for trans- 
lations of Lycian texts; see in this connection Brixhe 1993, 71). 


2.1 With the exception of texts which are of no value because they are 
either badly damaged or not truly bilingual, there remains a very small 


corpus of texts for the study of Greek as it functions in translations of 


Lycian: 


1 TL 6, funerary, Karmylessus. 

i TL 93, funerary, Tlos. 

tt TL 25, dedication (in honor of Apollo) on statue bases, Tlos (see 
Text [1]). 

Iv 7L 56, funerary, Antiphellus. 

v TL 117, funerary, Limyra. 

vi Neumann 1979, 312; Bousquet 1992, 189-91, dedication in honor of 
Artemis, Letoon of Xanthus. 

vit The trilingual inscription of the Letoon: the decree of Xanthus 
(Neumann 1979, 320. For this text, I rely on Laroche’s analysis 1979). 


3 Lycian and Greek 


The Greek in these bilingual inscriptions is a direct translation of the 
Lycian text, also demonstrated by the fact that the Greek and Lycian 
versions are approximately of equal length. 
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In all cases, the starting point for the translation is the Lycian text. 
The subordination of the Greek to the Lycian text can also be seen from 
the respective positioning of the two texts. In inscriptions I-v, the 
Greek text is below the Lycian. In inscription v11, both the Lycian text 
(left lateral surface) and the Greek (right lateral surface) are secondary 
to the Aramaic text (obverse, in central position), which is not at all sur- 
prising since Aramaic was the official language of the empire. Only in 
the case of inscription vi does the Greek text come before the Lycian, 
perhaps because the inscription concerns a Greek cult. 

It should be noted that the translation does not change the text’s 
addressee. All that can be assumed is that the Greek text was addressed 
toamore limited public than the Lycian. The translation, however, over 
and above its informative value, also undoubtedly had a symbolic func- 
tion (cf. the Aramaic text in the trilingual inscription, which very few 
Lycians will have been able to read. In Lycia we know of only five texts 
in Aramaic and four of these relate to the authority of the satrap; see 
Brixhe 1993, 71, note 38). For example, in a funerary or dedicatory 
inscription the Greek ~ as well as the quality of the monument - 
boosted the status of the person who had it made. It did not greatly 
matter whether anyone could read it or not. 


4 The Greek translations 


To translate does not mean to replace one word mechanically with 
another. It means first and foremost to reconsider the text from the 
beginning. Exact fidelity is not attainable and word-for-word transla- 
tion involves the risk of producing an unintelligible text. The aim of the 
translator, then, is not absolute identity but equivalence and this is pri- 
marily for linguistic reasons: (a) even if the two languages involved in 
the translation are related (Greek and Lycian are both of Indo- 
European origin) they differ considerably in their morphological, 
lexical, and syntactical structure; (b) only rarely is there a single solu- 
tion for the translation ofa given linguistic structure. Usually the source 
language allows scope for many versions in translation. 


4.1 Before returning to the first point, I shall briefly give examples 
illustrating the second, i.c., the existence of many possible solutions 
available to the translator. In inscription tv a threat is expressed at one 
point against those who might damage the monument. In the place of 
the Lycian relative clause se “and” ije “there” é “whoever” edi “does,” 
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“causes” ttke mété “any harm” the Greek has a conditional construc- 
tion, éav 5é tug Gduxajont I} Gyoodont tO uvijwa “if someone harms or 
buys the tomb,” which supplements and explains the concept of 
“harm.” In the trilingual inscription v11, the translator (in all probabil- 
ity a Lycian who had faultless Greek?) reorganizes the logic of the first 
three clauses of the Lycian text, which has two dependent temporal 
clauses and a main clause: “when (éke) Pigesere became satrap of 
Termis . . . and (se) appointed commissioners for Termis . . . the citi- 
zens and periotkoi of Arna resolved ...” The Greek text has one 
dependent temporal clause and two main clauses: “when (ézei) 
Pixodarus became satrap of Lycia. . ., he appointed rulers of Lycia. . . 
The inhabitants of Xanthus and the perzotkoi there voted . . .” 


4.2 Sentence structure What is of particular interest, of course, are 
the structural differences between the two coexisting languages. 


4.2.1 The importance of the role of introductory particles in the lan- 
guages of Anatolia (see Carruba 1969) is well known. In Lycian, for 
example, the particle me is of undoubted significance (Neumann 1969, 
393). In inscription Iv are encountered two different uses of me: (a) 
after an initial tone group before the predicate (where its exact 
significance is unknown); (6) marking the beginning of the apodosis 
after a dependent clause (protaszs). Since for this there is no Greek 
equivalent this particle is systematically omitted in translation, espe- 
cially in the first usage (see also inscriptions I, v, etc.). 

In Lycian, a pronoun: (a) either repeats a referent previously stated, 
e.g., in inscription 1, ebénné tata me ne prinawaté. . ., which means 
“this tomb, X and Y constructed 7. . .”; (b) or anticipates a referent 
which follows, e.g., in inscription vii, Il. 2-3, sé-tine ntepddéhadé 
Irmmile pddénehmmis Tjeru se Natrbbyémi. . ., which means “and 
when he (the satrap) appointed them commissioners, [ero(n) and 
Natrbbijemi. . .” These anaphoric and cataphoric uses of the pronoun 
are completely unknown in Ancient Greek and there is thus no echo of 
them in the Greek translation: xatéotmoe Goyovtas Avxiag ‘éowva 
xai “AsohAddotov. . . “established as rulers of Lycia Hieron and 
Appolodotus” (Il. 2-4). (The cataphoric use observed in the Greek syn- 
tactic phenomenon of “prolepsis” is different: the pronoun and the 
substantive which it anticipates belong to two different sentences.) 

Elsewhere, without the reasons (undoubtedly structural) being 
evident, the Lycian paratactic syntax hrtitubedé. . . mmaité. . “voted 
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. . .Set up” (two aorists in inscription vit, Il. 5-7) is rendered in Greek 
by means of subordination: &o&¢ . . .isovoaoBat “they resolved to set 


up,” Il. 5-7. 


4.2.2 Since various languages place at the disposal of their speakers 
various morphological and syntactical linguistic tools, it is natural that 
differentiations should occur in translating from one language to 
another. 

For the expression of a parental relationship Lycian generally uses 
the term é¢detmi “son, child,” introduced by an adjective with a suffix 
derived from the Anatolian suffix *-asa- (see Laroche 1960, 158-63). 
Greek in this instance uses a simple genitive case. For example, in 
inscription 1V: Lyc. Jytta Hlah tideimi/Gk.: lxtag Aa “Iktas, the son of 
Las.” 

In Lycian funerary inscriptions, the beneficiary is usually designated 
by a prepositional phrase (the preposition Arppi “for,” followed by a 
dative. The use of a simple dative is also possible. See in Laroche 1974, 
129 the monolingual inscription TL 37: eprinéni ehbi Hmprama “for 
his younger brother Embromos”). In Greek this is rendered by a simple 
dative. For example, in inscription tv: Lyc. Arppt ladi ehbi se tidetme 
ehbiyje/Gk. yuvarxi xai téxvoig “for his wife and children.” 

As far as the reflexive is concerned, Lycian seems to possess a parti- 
cle tt (see Laroche 1958, 171; for other analyses of this particle see 
Neumann 1969, 387), which apparently suffices to show that the person 
who had the tomb made is also one of its beneficiaries. For example, in 


inscription LV: 7 prainawaté, which means “X constructed for himself 


..-” But this & may be reinforced by a prepositional or non-preposi- 
tional construction meaning “his very own self” (ehbi atl’). For 
example, in inscription 11: (@. . . aftl]/i eh[b]i, and in V: ti... [h]rppi 
etli ehbi. The Greek text which accompanies the Lycian naturally uses 
a middle verb and the reflexive pronoun, for example, in inscription tv: 
Heyacato abta|t). 

The reduction in Lycian of tense distinctions to the contrast of past 
and non-past and of mood distinctious to the contrast of indicative and 
“imperative,” as well as the absence of distinctions of voice produce 
various “metataxes” (the term is that of Tesniére [1966] 1976, 283 ff.) in 
the transition from Lycian to Greek. In inscription vit, where the 
Lycian text has (II. 22-3) até “they made” (third person plural aorist) 
kumaha “holy things” and ppuweti “he/they write” (third person sin- 
gular or plural present), the Greek text uses two verbs in the passive 
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voice: xatteg@Oy and éyyéyoamtan (Il. 21-2). In inscription tv_ the 
Lycian imperative qasttu (third person singular of a verb which 
perhaps means to “arrest,” “convict” or “judge”) is rendered in Greek 
by an imperatival future: éxut[oi}~p[e]u. 

It should be noted that the term “imperative” as used here is a bor- 
rowing from descriptions of the classical Indo-European languages. 


Applied to the languages of Anatolia the term covers all the varieties of 


mood in the verb: imperative, deliberative, desiderative, and optative 
(see Laroche 1975, 344). 


4.2.3 Knowledge of the Lycian vocabulary is too insufficient to permit 
the estimation, to the extent necessary, of the metataxes which this lin- 
guistic area has undergone in the transition from Lycian to Greek. 
Apparently the disposition of the translator has frequently exercised a 
decisive influence, since for him the meaning of a locution was more 
important than its structure. In inscription v in place of the neuter 
plural of a rare Lycian term which seems to have meant “heroon,” 
erawazja, the Greek text has the most usual of the words meaning 
“tomb,” wvijua. But in inscription rv, in the example given above (4.1), 
the Greek text is more precise than the Lycian. In inscription vit, 1. 1 
to render the concept of “becoming a satrap,” the Lycian text uses a 
verb which is a derivative of a noun, yssa@rapazate (+ the accusative). 
The Greek text, on the other hand, employs a periphrasis (I. 1), 
Eadeamns (+ the genitive) éyéveto, in spite of the fact that the corre- 
sponding derivative verb exists in Greek (oatgaxevw, or some varia- 
tion of it, + the genitive, and more rarely, + the accusative) and is 
capable of expressing the same concept (cf. the verb Paovetw in 
Herodotus 2.2). 


4.2.4 Overall, then, the Greek versions render the Lycian texts with 
considerable fidelity, although frequently using different means of 
expression. 

It is only natural, of course, that the Lycian text should exercise a 
significant influence on the Greek. For example: 


¢ In inscription 1 it is obvious that the prepositional construction, 
unusual for Greek, used to denote the occupant of the tomb, éxi taic 
yovaigiv taic Eaotdv [xa]i toi[s] éyyovouc, is due to the influence of 
the Lycian expression Arppi lada epttehe se tideime “for their wives 
and children.” 
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¢ In inscription v the absence of the article in the phrase xai vidr 
Tluficrne copies the similar syntax of the corresponding Lycian 
phrase se tideimi Pubieleje “and for his son Pubiele.” 

¢ Ininscription vit the Greek text (Il. 30-31), influenced by the Lycian 
(ll. 34-6), reinforces the negative: ju) petoxivyjoet pndaa/se 
“and”)-we (particle)-ne ... tike (“not at all”) ebi-ne (“neither 
here”) . . . eb¢-ne (“nor there”). 

¢ A Lycian funerary inscription almost always begins with a group of 
emphatic words: the object (name of the tomb) preceded by a 
demonstrative. The fact that in inscriptions 1 and v todto 16 prvi} 
and 16 j.vijuc t68(e) are put first is not unconnected with this struc- 
ture. Thus we have in both the Greek and Lycian texts the order 
Object-Verb-Subject. In Lycia, the frequent appearance of the object 
at the beginning of the sentence in Greek funerary inscriptions of the 
first centuries aD is probably also due to some influence from the 
Lycian language. Cf. at Termessus 7AM 11 1, nos. 41, 54, 55,57» 11, 
etc.,at Xanthus 7AM 11 1, nos. 320, 322, 323, 324, 328, at Patara TAM 
IT 1, NOS. 432, 437, 439, etc., at Olympus TAM 11 3, nos. 927, 985, 
1018, 1028, 1042. It should be noted that not far away, at Pisidian 
‘Termessus, with a different linguistic substrate, the object never 
appears in this position (cf. 7AM 111 1). 

¢ The linking of sentences has possibly also undergone the influence 
of Lycian. In the Greek section of inscription ry the funerary inscrip- 
tion as such and the “threat” are linked normally with 5é, as is the 
case with the texts which are encountered later in the region. In 
inscription 1, however, the Greek text follows the Lycian (which has 
se “and”) and uses the conjunction xai. The various resolutions in a 
Greek decree are usually linked with dé, but in the trilingual decree 
(inscription vr1) they are linked with xai, which renders the Lycian 
se (see Blomqvist 1982). 


4.2.5 Upon observation, however, these changes are not seen to result 
in constructions contrary to the structure of Greek, with the possible 
exception of two sections from the trilingual inscription (vit, see 
Blomqvist 1982): 

Lines 18-20. The Lycian text speaks of the priest who had been 
selected for the cult being founded: se-i-pibiti . . . Arina “and to him 
Arna (or Xanthus) gives/will give regularly,” using the third person of a 
reduplicated verb (with an iterative sense) formed on the basis of the 
root pi(je-) “I give.” The Greek text (Il. 16-18) translates the phrase as 
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follows: xai SiSotat xav’ Exaotov EVLAVTOV. . . TAHOE Tig WOAEws “and it 
is given to him each year . . . by the city.” As Blomqvist points out 
(1982), the present didota is not normal (e.g., do0joeta would be 
expected). The unusual Greek is certainly due to the influence of the 
present/future in the Lycian text. 

Lines 22-4. The Lycian text says: aité “they made” kumaha 
“sacred” (neuter plural). . . yritawataha ybidennaha “which belong to 
the king of Caunus” (possessive adjectives). “Made sacred” is rendered 
in the Greek text by the compound passive verb xatteQd@6y. The Lycian 
possessive adjectives, corresponding to the Greek genitive case, are 
represented (II. 21-3) by the genitives Baowsws Kavviov. Finally, it 
order to create an acceptable structure in Greek, the translator has 
added the verb eivou: xatvQmOy . . . civat Baothéws Kavviov, which 
means literally “was dedicated to belong to . . .” This final infinitive in 
classical texts usually accompanies a verb of the type “choose”/”give” 
(cf. in inscription vi1, Il. 12 and 15-16: &wxav h WAU dyQov. . . eivct 
.. . Baotkéws Kavviov). There is no evidence for its use with the verb 
nateodw/xabiEQow. 


5 


A language reflects the culture, history, convictions, social and political 
organization, and the common treasury of knowledge of the people 
who speak it. Translation, a completed analysis of speech, has to reveal 
the original by assimilating it to the second language. In this sense, 
translation is an intercultural process which, in effect, reveals problems 
of vocabulary. The Greck texts of the small corpus under examination 
are not without examples of these problems. 


5.1 Personal names present a number of problems for the translator. 
For Greek names borrowed into Lycian it was enough for the transla- 
tor to replace them with the original Greek forms. For example, 
PulenjdafAxodhwvidys (inscription 1), Siderija/2:daouos (inscription 
v), Eseimiju (inscription vi1, |. 10)/Smiav (inscription VIL, 1.9). 

The indigenous names are most often simply adapted phonologically 
and morphologically to Greek, for example, Purthimetehe (adjective)/ 
Tveyctos (genitive, inscription 1), Qriturahahn (accusative ofan adjec- 
tive, inscription V11, |. 10)/Kovdogaovs (genitive, inscription VII, |. 9). 

The goddess’s name ”Agtewuc is adapted to Lycian, taking the form 
Ertemi. From this a personal name is formed with the Anatolian suffix 
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-li, Erttimeli (inscription v11, |. 5). In translation the Greek form of the 
root is restored: Agteynawy (1. 5; see Laroche 1979). 

Oddly an indigenous name is sometimes translated literally. Thus in 
inscription 111 the Lycian Xssbezé corresponds to the Greek Togna&, a 
hapax legomenon derived from the noun xdgxa& “a shield handle,” 
from which the word for shield is derived. It must be assumed that the 
Lycian name was formed from a word of the same or related meaning. 
In inscription vir Natrbbijémi (accusative, |. 4) is translated into Greek 
as “Axo/d600t0v (I. 4). This is a theophoric name in -bbijémi (“given,.” 
participle in -mz of the verb pije) formed from Natr, name of the Lycian 
Apollo (see trilingual inscription). Cf. the Carian name NetegBuios, of 
the same origin (see Neumann 1994, 21). 


5.2 The translations of ethnic names and place names are as 
expected. In the Greek text the normal Greek equivalents occur. For 
example, in inscription vit Avxuds (Il. Land 3) corresponds to érimmisi 
(accusative of the name of the country, |. 1) and érmmile (dative plural 
of the ethnic name, |. 3); ZavOov (1. 4) corresponds to Ariina (Il. 4-5). 


5.3 ‘The translations of terms concerning material life also pose no 
problems, provided the translator knew the Greek equivalent. For 
example, in inscription vit, ada 18 (?) (a unit of currency, |. 1g) is ren- 
dered as toia Hyupvata (Il. 17-18) and sizlas (accusative plural not 
accompanied by a number, |. 22) as 5vo Soayuds (1. 20). 


5-4 As to the theonyms, the translator: (a) either gives the Greek 
equivalent: in inscriptions tv and vit (1. 38), in accordance with a very 
familiar Anatolian usage, the Lycian text invokes én “the mother” glahi 
ebyehi “of this sanctuary,” rendered in Greek as Anti; the Elijdna in 
inscription Vit (I. 40) become Nopat in the Greek text (Il. 34-5); (6) 
or, when there is no Greek equivalent, the translator employs a word- 
for-word translation, ¢.g., the phrase Xrtawati (“to the king”) 
Xbidénni (“of Caunus” Carian-Lycian ethnic name of Caunus) Se]- 
ArK Kazuma (“and to ArKKazuma,” Il. 7-8) Xitawati “king” is trans- 
lated Baousst Kavvion xai Aoxeoyran (Il. 7-8). 


5.5 The organization of family, social, and political life naturally 
created more subtle problems of equivalence. 

When the Lycian text gives, in addition to the father’s name, the 
name of the uncle (certainly the maternal uncle), the translator renders 
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tuhes “nephew” literally as ddekqidovs (inscription 111). This informa- 
tion is accurate, despite its unusual appearance in a Greek sentence. 
When, however, in inscription 1 the Lycian text states that two indi- 
viduals are Purthimetehe pr[i]nezijehi “of the priinezi of Purimatis”, it 
refers to a reality unknown in Greek. More specifically, prrinezijehiis an 


adjective formed from prinezi, perhaps a collective neuter, itself 


derived from pra “house.” The term probably refers to all the members 
of an “extended family” of the archaic type (Laroche 1974, 136). This 
term is translated literally as oixetou (cf. again TL 139, which is not 
included in our corpus of texts). Thus the word acquires a sense which 
it does not possess in the Attic dialect (from which Koine is derived) 
and doubtless only very rarely has in the other Greek dialects. 

In the same way the Lycian text of inscription vit associates with 
the decision the arus “companion,” “associate,” “friend” sej- “and” 
epewetlmé: (lit., “those who are established behind”) Arrindi “from 
Arna/Xanthus” (Il. 6-7). The first term apparently corresponds to cit- 
wens with full rights, and in accordance with contemporary usage, the 
Greek text renders it as Saviors. The second group are citizens of the 


second zone, designated by the translator as neouoixotc (Il. 5-6). OF 


course, the exact meaning of the Lycian word is unknown. 

In inscription vit another search for an equivalent, even an approx- 
imation, occurs when the phrase yddazas (a hapax legomenon, “slaves”) 
epide (“from now on”) arawa (“free”) hati (“are”/“will be,” third 
person plural) Armétis (“all those who”), which means “all those who 
from now on will be free” (II. 20-2), is rendered as 6cor dv cxekeHHeoo1 
yéveoveat (I1.18-20). With the help of the Greek text the meaning of the 
hapax legomenon yddazas (accusative plural) is also clarified. 

In the same inscription the Greek word éxutehynjv “one who has 
charge ofa thing, manager, curator” (II. 4-5) also permits one to hypoth- 
esize the meaning of the word asaylazu (I. 5), that is, a noun signifying 
a function, without it being possible to specify the actual nature of this 
institution. 


6 

As noted the corpus of texts examined, despite its small size, shows 
almost all the problems which arise in translation. Confronted with a 
reality alien to the Greeks, the translator, instead of resorting to calques 
or borrowing, looked for equivalents for words. In any case, loanwords 
from the Lycian language are very rare in the Greek of Lycia. 
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Selected text 

1] TL 25 

Lycian text 

ebeis tukedris m[e..] tuweté Xssbezé Krup[sseh] tideimi se Purihime[teh] 


tuhes tldiina atru ehb[i] se ladu ehbi Tikeuképré pillefini Urtaqijahi kbatru se 


Prijenubehai tuhesii. 


Khssebeze, son of Krupssi and nephew of Purihimeti, from Tlos, had these 
statues (which represent) himself and his wife, Tikeukepre, from Pinara, 
daughter of Urtaqiya and niece of Priyenuba, set up. 


Greek text 
Tloonak Oovypios MugiBatous ddekprdods | TAweds Eavtov xa[i] | ty yuvatxa 
TwoevloeuBoav é Twdewv | Ootaxa Ovyatég<a> Motlavopa adehprdijy 


-Anddwvi. Ocd5meog "AOnvaios éxonoe. 


Porpax, son of Thrypsis, nephew of Pyribates, from Tlos, (dedicated) to 
Apollo (these statues, which represent) himself and his wife, Tiseusembra, 
from Pinara, daughter of Ortakias, niece of Prianobas. Theodorus of Athens 
made (this statue). (Trans. G. Cox from Modern Greek) 


ig 


7 Translation: Greek and Syriac 


S. BROCK 


Syriac, which started out as the local Aramaic dialect of Edessa 
(modern Urfa, south-eastern Turkey), became the literary language of 
most Aramaic speaking Christians at an early date. Especially in the 
course of the fifth to seventh centuries an enormous number of Greek 
texts were translated into Syriac (see v.14), many of which survive in 
very early manuscripts (including one of ap 411). A second period of 
translation activity occurred in the late eighth and the ninth century, 
under the early Abbasids, as part of the process of translating Greek 
scientific and philosophical literature into Arabic (Syriac very often 
being used as an intermediary). 

Further translations, almost all of liturgical texts, were made in 
North Syria in the late tenth and eleventh centuries, after the Byzantine 
reconquest of that area. Since Syriac manuscripts were almost entirely 
preserved during the Middle Ages in monasteries and churches, it is 
not surprising that the great majority of surviving translations are of 
biblical and patristic literature. Pre-Nicene Fathers, with a few excep- 
tions such as Ignatius, are not well represented, but from the fourth 
century onwards most important Greek patristic writers were trans- 
lated, at least in part, into Syriac. In cases where these Greek writers 
later fell out of favor in the Greek Church, several of their works survive 
today only in Syriac translation: this applies especially to Evagrius, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Severus of Antioch. 

Translations of a considerable number of secular Greek texts once 
existed (and are known from quotations in Syriac authors), but what 
survives is for the most part limited to some works by Galen, certain 
texts of scientific interest, the earlier books of the Aristotelian Organon, 
a few treatises such as the pseudo-Aristotelian De Mundo, some isolated 
works of Isocrates, Lucian, Plutarch, and Themistius (probably pre- 
served for their ethical interest), and popular literature such as the 
Alexander Romance (which, however, may have reached Syriac by way 
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of Middle Persian) and collections of Aesop’s fables (references in 
Brock 1982). 

Nevertheless, despite their paucity, these secular translations 
include several works whose Greek original is lost, such as a pseudo- 
Platonic dialogue on the soul (Plato is otherwise represented only by 


some sayings) and Alexander of Aphrodisias’ On the first principles of 


the Universe (which masquerades under the name of Sergius of 
Resh‘aina, its probable translator). Greek poetry is almost entirely 
unrepresented, although a few excerpts ofan eighth-century translation 
of the [liad are known. 

The flow of translations in the opposite direction, from Syriac to 
Greek, was much more limited, although it includes certain texts which 
were to prove very influential in Greek (and in subsequent translations 
from Greek). One of the earliest Syriac texts to be translated into Greek 
was the Dialogue on Fate, attributed to Bardaisan (died 222, see Text 
[6]), excerpts of which are quoted in Eusebius (Praeparatio evangel- 
ica 6.10) and in the Pseudo-Clementine Recognitiones (9.1929). 
According to Eusebius (Historia ecclesiastica 4.30), it was Bardaisan’s 
friends who saw to this work. In the late fourth and early fifth centuries 
Syriac literature, especially poetry, seems to have enjoyed considerable 
prestige in the Greek world, and Jerome, writing in 392 (De viris illus- 
tribus 115), already knew of a translation of a work by Ephraem (the 
extant Greek Ephraem corpus, however, only sporadically corre- 
sponds with anything in Syriac). The early fifth century witnessed 
Greek translations of a number of pieces of Syriac hagiography, such 
as the lives of Abraham of Qidun (attributed to Ephraem, see Text [7]) 
and of the Man of God (Alexis), and some of the Persian martyr acts. 
‘The next important translation from Syriac into Greek is of the very 
influential Apocalypse of Pseudo-Methodius, at the very end of the 
seventh century (see Text [g]). Another, very different, seventh- 
century Syriac writer was also translated into Greek, probably in the 
eighth century: this was the east Syrian monastic author Isaac the 
Syrian, and the work was done at the Palestinian monastery of Mar 
Saba by the monks Abramios and Patrikios. A further period when a 
few Syriac texts were translated into Greek was towards the end of the 
eleventh century, and both place (Melitene) and the translator (Michael 
Andreopoulos) are known: his labors included versions of the Syriac 
translations of Syntipas (Sindbad) and of “losippos” (in fact, a collec- 
tion of Aesopic fables, which thus made their roundabout way back 
into Greek). 
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Method 


A variety of different verbs are used in the sense of “to translate,” and 
all have further connotations as well: appeg, lit. “to bring out (from 
Greek to Syriac),” but also in the sense of “to edit”; pashsheg “to inter- 
pret,” but also, “to provide an exegesis”; and targem “to translate,” but 
also “to provide a homily.” Very few indications survive of how a trans- 
lator went about his work; some interesting light, however, is shed on 
this by the famous early sixth-century translator, Sergius of Resh‘aina, 
whose translations include the Pseudo-Dionysian corpus and various 
works by Galen. Towards the beginning of his Introduction to 
Aristotle’s Categories, addressed to Theodore (bishop of Karkh 
Juddan), he writes: “When we were translating certain works of the 
doctor Galen from Greek into Syriac, I used to translate, while you 
would write it down after me, correcting the Syriac wording, in accor- 
dance with the requirements of this language.” In other words, Sergius 
evidently made a literal oral translation which Theodore would take 
down adapting it at the same time to a more fluent Syriac. 


Translation technique 


Over the course of the centuries attitudes to translation changed a 
number of times, with a general movement from free to ever more literal 
translation (Brock 1983; see also v1.1). This development is well 
reflected in the various different biblical translations that were made, 
and here the case of the Gospels is especially clear (see Text [1]): the 
earliest version was probably Tatian’s lost Diatessaron, followed by the 
Old Syriac (third century?), which was revised (rather inconsistently) 
on the basis of the Greek in the Peshitta (ca. 400). The Peshitta (the 
standard Syriac text of New Testament), in turn, was revised a century 
later in the (lost) Philoxenian (see below), and the Philoxenian lay at the 
basis of the early seventh-century “Harklean” revision, which aimed to 
reflect as many details of the Greek original as possible. In view of this 
development, the history of translations from Greek into Syriac can for 
convenience be divided up into four periods. 


Period 1: Third to fifth century AD 


The earliest translations to survive are of the Gospels, represented by 
the two fifth-century manuscripts containing the Old Syniac translation, 
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whose origin is usually thought to go back to the third century. This first 
period, which lasts up to ca. 500, is characterized by translations which 
are essentially reader oriented, and which range from very paraphrastic 


to relatively free (that is, by comparison with later ideals). Examples of 


very free translations can be found in the earliest (fifth-century) transla- 


tion of various works by Basil (see Text [2]), and in the Syriac version of 


Athanasius’ Life of Antony (see Text [3]) - the modern editor of which 
thought that the Syriac represented a lost Copticizing Greek, antedat- 
ing the extant Greek, but this view has now been shown to be untenable. 
In these translations the paragraph is the normal unit of translation, and 
for much of the time the translator resorts to expanded paraphrase, 
rather than translation. In some cases a deliberate interpretative element 
is introduced, and the translator clearly views himself as an expositor, 
rather than interpres (see v1.1). Very much the same features can be 
found in Latin translations of the fourth and fifth centuries. Biblical 
quotations of the Greek originals are normally not translated, but 
replaced by the form of the quotation familiar in the Syriac Bible (to 
whose early text these translations are sometimes important witnesses). 
Translations of this period very often prove to be of little help from 
the point of view of the textual history of the underlying Greek text. 


Period 2: Sixth century AD 


It was the need for precision in the translation of theological terms, 
brought about by the Christological controversies of the fifth and sixth 
centuries, that led to a shift towards a much more literal translation 
practice. The beginnings of this can be observed in a number of com- 
ments by Syriac writers around the turn of the fifth/sixth century; of 
particular interest are the comments by Philoxenus of Mabbug (died 
523) on the inadequacies of the standard version of the Syriac Gospels 
(the Peshitta) in his Commentary on the Prologue of John (Brock 1981); 
here he takes the original Syriac translators to task for “making mistakes 
in many things, whether intentionally or through ignorance,” and by 
doing so they gave the appearance of lending support to the views of 
Nestorius. He then continues, referring to the revision undertaken 
under his auspices by his chorepiscopus Polycarp in 508 (the lost 
“Philoxenian”), saying, “it was for this reason that we have now taken 
the trouble to have the holy books of the New Testament interpreted 
anew from Greek into Syriac.” Earlier on he had stressed that, in the 
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case of the Bible, elegance should not be sought for in the translation at 
the expense of strict accuracy: 


If those who translated supposed that it was not elegant in Syriac to speak of 
the “becoming” of Christ, or of God or of the Son (he refers to Matthew 1.1, 
18, John 1.14, Romans 1.3), they should have realized that anyone who is con- 
cerned to translate the truth ought not to select those words which are appro- 
priate for each particular language, but to seek out what are the words and 
terms, originating from God or from his Spirit, which were spoken through 
the prophets and apostles; for what is placed in the holy scriptures is not the 
child of human thoughts, so that it should receive correction or adjustment by 


means of human knowledge. 


Philoxenus’ objection to the Peshitta is that it is too reader oriented, 
and he is arguing for a movement away from the older sensus de sensu 
method to a text-oriented verbum e verbo. His words - like those of his 
contemporary Boethius in a different context (see V1.1) ~ nicely reflect 
the marked shift in translation technique that can be observed first ca. 
500. An excellent specific example of the widespread movement away 
from dynamic renderings to formal ones that is characteristic of this 
period is to be found in the different terms used to render the verb 
éoaoxa0n in the Nicene Creed (de Halleux 1978). In Syriac texts of 
the fourth and fifth centuries the standard rendering of é0agz0n had 
been the phrase lbesh pagra “he put on the body”; in the course of the 
fifth century various experiments in more formal renderings are to be 
found, notably elgashsham “he was embodied”; finally, however, the 
formal equivalent etbassar “he was enfleshed” (a new denominative 
verb, derived from besra “flesh”) came to be adopted around the end of 
the fifth century, along with another neologism, e¢barnash, which ren- 
dered évavOowsOy (bar nasha = GvOgumos “man, human”). 

A very large number of Greek texts were translated into Syriac over 
the course of the sixth century, and these became progressively more 
literal in character as the century advanced. The ideals that had been 
reached by the end of the century are well expressed in a note by the 
translator of Theodosius of Alexandria’s Letter against the Tritheists: 
“This discourse was translated and interpreted from Greek into Syriac 
insofar as possible word for word without alteration, so as to indicate 
not just the sense, but by its very words, the wording in the Greek; and 
for the most part not one letter has been added or subtracted, provided 
the exigencies of the language have not hindered this.” 
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Period 3: Seventh century AD 


The seventh century marked the apogee of the fashion for literal trans- 
lation, and the long experience of earlier translation meant that transla- 
tors were by now able to develop highly sophisticated techniques of 
mirror translations (thus rendering their versions a godsend for textual 
critics interested in the Greek originals underlying them). In the view 
of these text-oriented translators there was no tension between 
signifiant (signifier) and signifié (signified); rather, the signifié of the 
original was to be found in the signifiant, and so it was essential to rep- 
resent that exactly. Thus the seventh-century translators no longer ren- 
dered the greeting yaige by the dynamic equivalent shlam lak (lit. 
“peace to you”), but by its formal equivalent, Adi “rejoice!” These 
developments (which were by no means confined to Syriac translations 
in the seventh century, but can also be found in Latin and Armenian 
practice; see V1.1) meant that earlier translations were often regarded as 
no longer adequate; accordingly many of these were replaced, either by 
very careful revisions, or (where this proved impracticable) by com- 
pletely new translations. Thus the early decades of the seventh century 
witnessed the “Harklean” revision of the Syriac New ‘Testament, 
undertaken by Thomas of Harkel at the monastery of the Enaton (ninth 
milestone) outside Alexandria, ca. 614; from a decade later a thorough- 
going revision was made of Gregory of Nazianzus’ Homilies, by Paul, 
bishop of Edessa (undertaken in Cyprus, during the Persian occupa- 
tion of his see; de Halleux 1983; see Text [4]). Later in the century a 
whole series of revised translations was undertaken by a group of 
Syrian Orthodox scholars associated (as Paul had been) with the mon- 
astery of Qennneshre on the Euphrates (Brock 1971). Amongst these 
was a revision of the sixth-century translation of Porphyry’s Eisagoge, 
undertaken by Athanasius of Balad in 645 (I lugonnard-Roche 1994). 
Another active reviser was the great scholar Jacob of Edessa (died 708), 
who undertook (among other things) a revision of Severus of Antioch’s 
corpus of 125 Cathedral Homilies, designed to replace that made by 
Paul of Kallinikos some 150 years earlier (Graffin 1978; Lash 1981). 
From much the same time dates the revision, by Phokas of Edessa, of 
the earlier translation, by Sergius of Resh‘aina, of the Pseudo- 
Dionysian Corpus. In many cases both translations survive, and so the 
practices and concerns of the translators/revisers can be closely 
observed. 
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Period 4: Late eighth and ninth centuries 


Ironically, Syriac Christianity was effectively cut off from the Greek 
speaking world just at the time when the influence of Greek was at its 
height. The effects of the political break brought about by the Arab inva- 
sions were not immediately felt as far as the study of Greek was con- 
cerned (as can be seen from the many revised translations undertaken in 
the second half of the seventh century, mentioned above). It was prob- 
ably only around the turn of the seventh/eighth century that a knowl- 
edge of Greek among Syrian Orthodox scholars in north Syria started 


to disappear (this may be indirectly connected with the replacement of 


Greek by Arabic in the Umayyad civil service at about this time; see also 
v.17). Thus it was only with the awakening of an interest in Greek phi- 
losophy, medicine, and science on the part of the early Abbasids in 
Baghdad at the turn of the eighth/ninth century that provided a new 
impetus for translation from Greck into Syriac (Hugonnard-Roche 
1990, 1991, 2004; Brock 2004). The earliest translators from Greek into 
Arabic were mainly drawn from the different Syriac Churches, and since 
they had behind them the benefit ofa long tradition of translating from 
Greck into Syriac, but none from Greek into Arabic, they often chose to 
work through the intermediary of Syriac, since the next step, translating 
from one Semitic language into another, was less problematic for them 
than working directly from Greek into Arabic. 

Only a few representatives of these ninth-century translations into 
Syniac survive, one of them being the Syriac version of Hippocrates’ 
Aphorisms which is probably the work of the most famous of the trans- 
lators of this period, Hunain ibn Ishaq (Brock 1991). The practical need 
in Abbasid Baghdad for translations that were essentially reader-, and 
not text-, oriented meant that many features of highly literal translation 
practice, that had been developed in the seventh century, were now no 
longer appropriate, and, as Hunain himself stated in connection with 
his translation of a work by Galen, “in translating this work my aim has 
been to make his (= Galen’s) thought as clear as possible.” Hunain’s 
realization that in the changed circumstances of the ninth century it was 
necessary to move away from the earlier ideal of mirror translation is 


neatly brought out by the fourteenth-century Arabic writer, as-Safadi: 


The translators use two methods of translation . . . According to [the first 
method], the translator studies each individual Greek word and its meaning, 
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chooses an Arabic word of corresponding meaning and uses it. Then he turns 
to the next word and proceeds in the same manner until in the end he has ren- 
dered into Arabic the text he wishes to translate. This method is bad for two 
reasons. First, it is impossible to find Arabic expressions corresponding to all 
Greek words and, therefore, through this method many Greek words remain 
untranslated. Second, certain syntactical combinations in one language do not 
always necessarily correspond to similar combinations in the other; besides, 
the use of metaphors, which are frequent in every language, causes additional 
mistakes. 

The second method is that of Hunain ibn Ishaq, al-Jauhari and others. Here 
the translator considers a whole sentence, ascertains its full meaning and then 
expresses it in Arabic with a sentence identical in meaning, without concern 
for the correspondence of individual words. This method is superior, and 
hence there is no need to improve the works of Hunain ibn Ishaq (Rosenthal 


1975, 17). 

As-Safadi’s words of course apply to Hunain’s translations into Arabic, 
but they are almost certainly equally applicable to his Syriac practice as 
well. In this return to the old classical ideal of the sensus de sensu pole 
of translation technique it is remarkable that Hunain anticipated the 
Latin West by some five hundred years. 


Selected texts 


[Nore: the English translation of the Syriac texts is made as literal as 
possible, in order to facilitate comparison with the Greek. ] 


A. GREEK INTO SYRIAC 
[1] Gospels, John 12.21 


ovtot Ov AEOGHAMOV OriitAW tO cd BynPoaida tijg Tadiraias, xai Howto 


adtov hyovtes: xUete, OéAopeV tov “Tnoodv ideiv. 

A. And they came and said to Philip who was from Bethsaida of Galilee, Sir, 
[it is] Jesus we wish to see. (Old Syriac, ca. third century aD) 

B. These came, approached Philip who was from Bethsaida of Galilee and 


asked him; and they say to him, Sir, we wish to see Jesus. (Peshitta, ca. 400 aD) 


CG. These, therefore, approached Philip who was from Bethsaida of Galilee, 
and they were urging him, saying, Sir, we wish to see Jesus [lit. Jesus to see]. 
(Harklean, ca. 615 aD) 
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[2] Basil, Homily on Deuteronomy 15.9, opening 


Example taken from Brock 1987, 63 

Tov Adyou ti xorjauw dSédwxev Hiv 6 xticas hdc Oedc, iva tas Povdds THV 
AAOSLAV GAANLoLG GoxaddATMUEV, Xai SUL TO KOLVOVLXOY Tis PUaEws Exaotos 
T@ MANOiov petadud@pev, Momeg Ex ttvHVv tapteiwv, Tv Tig xaQdias xQVIATHV 
moopétoovtes Ta PovAevuata. 


A. That we should make full use of honorable speech for our own benefit is 
something that has been granted us by God our creator, in that he chose us for 
himself at our glorious creation in his likeness, [we should use] the freedom 
he placed in us, the gift of his abundant good will — [given] ungrudgingly out 
of his great mercy ~ so that, carefully [employing] this our [ability to] speak, 
we should reveal the thoughts of our hearts to one another, in that we are by 
nature fellows in sinfulness, and share in a common creation. Therefore let 
each one of us turn and reveal his infirm thoughts to his fellow men, [using] 
the distinctive speech that has been given him, so that with it each may be 
examined by his fellows, in order that we may each bring forth into the open, 
out of the hidden chambers of the heart, the impulses of our minds. (Early 
fifth-century translation) 


B. For this reason God who created us gave us the use of speech, so that we 
should reveal to one another the thoughts of our hearts; and because of [our] 
share in a common nature (or: natural companionship), each of us should 
transmit to his neighbor, as it were from the hidden chambers of the heart, 
declaring, that is to say, our thoughts. (Late sixth- or seventh-century transla- 
tion) 


{3] Athanasius, Life of Antony 73.3-4 Bartelink 1994 


73-3 THY O€ eitdvIWV MODTOY eivat TOV VOOV xai THV YoappLaTwOV eboeTH, Epy 6 
*Avtmvioc: *Q toivuv 6 vois byuaivet, ToUTH Obm Gvayxaia Ta YORLATA. TOUTO 
zai tolls Aagovtas zai abtobs eEEmnEev. dutyAVov obv Oavpdtovtes bu 
tooautyy EPherov Ev wt GUvEeatv. 4 xai ya Oby Ws Ev SoEL TOAGEIs xaxET 
yEQwY yevouevos, dyotov eixe TO 1)00¢c, GAG xai yatels rv nai WOALTIXOS. TOV TE 
Aoyov eixev HotupEVOV TH Bein Ghat, ote undéva POoveiv, yaiger dé warAov 


EW AVTIM Mavtas toObs EOZOREVOUS MODs abTOV. 


73-3 The philosophers say to him, “Mind is the principle of letters, for it dis- 
covered letters.” He says to them, “Then in the case of a person whose mind 
is illumined and radiant, letters do not surpass him much.” From his very first 
utterance they felt out the man and perceived that he had a sober and intelli- 
gent mind. They too then were astonished at what they saw and heard, and 
likewise returned home. 73.4 For the man was profound in his mind, sober, 
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and very alert, and he was not like a man who has been brought up from his 
youth in the desert and grown old and aged there, boorish in word, or rough 
or strange in mind; rather, he was perfected and adorned with each of the fair 
[virtues], and in accordance with their [proper] character [lit. taste], so they 
were to be found with him. Now his speech, as we have earlier said, was very 
discerning, seasoned with heavenly salt in such a way that none of those who 
heard him would be indignant at his words; and no one would resent him for 
his path (of life). For he was readily prepared for all kinds of opinions. (Fifth- 
century Syriac translation [Draguet 1980, 120]) 


[4] Pseudo-Nonnus, Scholia to mythological references in Gregory of 
Nazianzus’ First Invective against Julian. On the death of Theano Nimmo 
Smith 1992, no. 18 


Aiity 620 tugavvov ovveoyeOn Eri 16 eimeiv tis MATQISOS TH CTOQONTE. ait, TV 
yhattay axodaxovoa, evertvoe TH) WOVE, Ju O€dovEa, xai avaryxatouevy, 


FESeuteiv, aqawelEvtos tov doycvov tig Povijs. 


A. This [woman] was held by a tyrant in order that she might tell the secrets 
of her locality. She, having bitten off her tongue, spat [it] in the face of the 
tyrant, wanting, not even if compelled, to reveal [anything], in that the organ 
of the voice had been removed by her. (Anonymous Syriac translation [late 
fifth/early sixth century ap] Brock 1971, 218) 


B. This [woman] was held by a tyrant in order that she might tell the secret of 
her locality. But this [woman], because, having been compelled, she did not 
want to tell [it], bit off her tongue, and when the organ of her speech had been 
removed, she spat it in the face of the tyrant. (Revised translation by Paul of 
Edessa, 623/4 ap. ibid.) 


{5] Homer, /liad 1.225-8, 231 Monro and Allen 


oivopages, xvvos Guat’ Exeov, HOAdIV 0’ EAGPOLO, 
obte oT’ és WOAEHOV Gua Lad GOwonyxOivar 

ote hoyove iévan Gbv Gotonjeoow "Ayamv 
TeTAyZas Guna... 


Sypopogos Pacthevs, Exei obtIBcvoTOL Gvacoetc. 


[You who are] carrying wine, [having] the eyes of a dog, the heart of a lilith; 
never have you put on a breastplate in battle, nor has your heart endured an 
ambush with Greek men, out of fear. King who devours his army ~ because 
you tule over the feeble. (Quotation from late eighth-century(?) translation 
in Anton of Tagrit, Rhetoric v, Watt 1986, 75; cf. Kobert 1971) 


VI.7 TRANSLATION: GREEK AND SYRIAC 


B. SYRIAC INTO GREEK 


(6] Bardaisan (School of), Book of the Laws of the Countries. On Fate 
Cureton 1855, 13 


There are laws for the Sheraye that they should not kill, nor commit fornica- 
tion, nor worship idols. And in the whole of Sher there are no idols, and no 
prostitute. He who kills a man ought to be killed. Even though at all hours and 
on all days they are born, yet mighty Ares does not compel the freewill of the 
Sheraye when he is situated in the midst of the heaven, so that a man should 
spill the blood of his companion with a weapon of iron; nor does Belit, when 
she is situated together with Ares, compel any of the Sheraye men to cohabit 
with the wife of his companion or with another woman. (Translation of the 
Syriac text) 


12 vojtos Eoti TaEd Tjoous wndéva Poveverv tyre ToOVEveLw jojte “Ente wiyte 
Soava moooxuveiv, xai ev Exeivy Ti peyiot 1) ZHo¢ ob vadv Eorw ideiv, ob yuvaixa 
NOOVLAHY, Ob pot~ahioa Svopatouevyy, ob xEMMV FAxduevov ext dinny, ob 
avdgopovov, ob TEPovErtEvov. 13 ObdSEVOS YO TO aTEEOLaLOY Hvayxcadev 6 tot 
muguapéos “Ageos dotio LEGoVEAvay dvdoa otdijow cwveretv, ob Kies obv 
“Aget woven ddhotoig yuvatxi jwyivai twa ma’ exeivots, MAVTOS MAG NEO 
ftegovoavobytos tov “Ageos xai rdoy Hog xai hea yevvonevwnv tov Xnodv. 
(Greek translation quoted by Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica 6.10.12-13 
Mras 1954-6) 


[7] Ephraem, Repentance of Nineveh, lines 525-32. Beck 1970. Example 
taken from Brock 1994, 76 


Nineveh, mother of giants, at a single feeble man was afraid, 

a lioness in her lair was perturbed by the Hebrew; 

Assyria (Athor) roared out in creation while the voice of Jonah roars out in it; 
to such an extent was it brought low - the seed of Nimrod the giant! 
(Translation of the Syriac text) 


@oviy ehaziotov popnOeion 
EmtySev NUav 1 Od Nuevi, } wiytyo tHv yryavtwy, 
1) popegd Aeatva ev tA abris wavdoa, 
6POdEa EH0QLPHOY ad “EBoaiov. 
bic AAOMV Tiy oixovpEevyy Hovetar Nevevi, 
nail povi, Tova dovetat ex’ adryyy. 
Goa ottws 16 oxéena NeBow6 cEnoBévyoev 
Tov yevvatov yiyavtos ToD tabtHV xtiOavTOS. 
(Greek translation Hemmerdinger-Iliadou 1967, 60) 
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[8] Isaac the Syrian (Isaac of Nineveh), Bedjan 1909, 497 


That at a time of joy we should gaze on affliction - this indicates that when, as 
a result of the working of grace, suddenly there falls upon your soul immense 
stirrings and wonder at [lit. of] the vision of the mind concerning those 
[beings] who are exalted above [human] nature: as the blessed Evagrius said, 
when the holy angels approach us, they fill us with spiritual vision, and all 
those who [are] in opposition [to us] depart, and there is peace and ineffable 
stupefaction [bulhaya]. (Translation of the Syriac text) 


dé év TH Hog tis Yaga ExdéxeoOan OAtpets, TOTO Exddoxer. Gtav &* TiS 
éveoyeiac Tis yaottos EEai—yys yEvoveat Ev Hulv Loyropoi peya2or, nai exmhayEes 
Tijg Oeweias tij¢ Suavoiag tAs bypndotégas Tis puoews, xa0Gs eitev 6 Gyvos 
Maoxoc. Stav ol Gyr Gyyehou Ahnordowow piv, WAyQodo Huds Gewetas 
KVEVLATLAIS. Ma TADTA MAVTA Te Evavtua cevaxoQgovot, xai yiverat eigryy xai 
yarn [*bhiluta] Goontos . . . (Greek translation made at Mar Saba monas- 
tery, Palestine, ca. late eighth century, Spetsieris 1997, 202) 


The Greek translation provides substitutions for objectionable names, and here attributes 
the quotation to Mark the Monk; the quotation in fact comes from Evagrius, On Prayer 30, 


the Greek text of which survives under a different name, Neilos. 


[9] Pseudo-Methodius, Apocalypse 14.2-4. Reinink 1993 


14.2 And immediately that the son of perdition is revealed, then the king of the 
Greeks goes up and stands on Golgotha, and the holy Cross is placed in that 
place where it was fixed when it carried Christ. 3 And the king places his crown 
on the top of the holy Cross, and stretches out his two hands to heaven, and 
hands over the kingdom to God the Father. 4 The holy Cross is raised up, the 
one on which Christ was crucified, to heaven and the crown of royalty with it, 
because it is the holy Cross on which Christ was crucified: for the salvation of 
all men who believe in him was he crucified. [All of] which is the sign which will 
be seen before the coming of our Lord, for the shaming of those who deny (him). 


14.2 nai Endy ~avy 6 vidg tis Guwheias, dvaPyoetat 6 Paces Ta “Paopaiov 
div) vic Tokyo0a, Eva Exceyy 10 ELAov tod otavgod eis TOXOV, EV @ TQdGMAWON 
6 xbo0s wav "Inoovs Xerords zai Vedg hwy, xai Tov Exovoov bxéo Hu@v 
intpewe Odvarov. 3 xai dost 6 Paoeds tov “Popaiwy tO otéppa avtov xai 
EmiOrjos ETaVH TOD OTAVOOD xai ExmETaOEL TAS YeiOas AdTOD gic Tov OVEGVOV Xai 
nagadaoet thy Pacteiav abtod T Oe@ xai Natel. 4 xal avarnpOnoerat ro) 
otaugds eis tov ObEaVOV dpa TH OTéUpATL TOD PacEw<, dist 6 OTAUEOS, iv @ 
ExoeudoOy 6 xbELOS Hav “Inoods Xquotds bua tiv xowiy Advi@V owtygiay, 
abrdc WédAet PavrjoeoOat Eu90d8ev adtod év Ti) Nagovoig abtod tic EheyZov 
tv ariotwv. (Greek translation, ca. 700. Lolos 1976) 
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Introduction a: Language and literature 


A.-F. CHRISTIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY ANDREW HENDRY 


This section examines the formal, written uses of Ancient Greek. The 
broader issue of the relationship between language and literature is pre- 
sented in chapter vi1.A.1. Chapter vit. 4.2 describes, more specifically, 
the characteristics of the literary use of language in the ancient Greek 
world. Its main feature is the connection between the various literary 
genres and the dialects in which they were first cultivated and came to 
be used by writers irrespective of their own origins and native dialects. 
The influence of the Homeric epic idiom pervades all ancient Greek 
poetic language, but specific genres are associated with specific 
dialects: elegy with Ionic, melic poetry with Lesbian (though not exclu- 
sively, since expression of personal emotions leads to use of native 
dialect, Corinna, for example, writing in her own Bocotian), the tragic 
chorus with Doric, tragic dialogue with Attic-Ionic. In comedy, which 
deals with everyday life in Attica, the Attic dialect predominates, while 
Attic and Ionic predominate in prose (historiography, science). 

Chapter vi1.4.3 concerns epic poetry, a genre with a long tradition 
of oral composition. Distinctively epic is the formulaic character of the 
language, a feature that does not, however, mean that the epic poet was 
a mere manipulator of formulae, nor can it explain a poetic composi- 
tion as a whole. 

Chapters vit.A.4 and vit.a.5 concern the language of ancient 
drama, addressing the central question of the heterogenetty of the poetic 
techniques that support the plot in both tragedy and comedy. 

Chapter vit..6 provides a brief introduction to ancient metrics. 
Finally, chapter v1.4.7 discusses the relationship between language 
and literature in the Hellenistic period, which, although it was the age 
of the Koine, produced literature in a classicizing idiom remote from 
everyday speech. The Koine, on the other hand, while it influenced 
formal prose (Polybius, Diodorus Siculus) and the “para-literature” of 
the time, did not make inroads into poetry, which remained a bastion of 
classicism. 
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M. SETATOS 


TRANSLATED BY ANDREW HENDRY 


1 Communication and language 


The communication between people in the societies they form (infor- 
mation exchange, dialogue, etc.), personal expression (of thoughts, 
feelings, etc., cf. literature, imagination, etc.), and intellectual activities 
(cf. logic, scientific thought and knowledge, etc.) are based on various 
sign systems (forms of systematized human behavior), of which the 
most important is language. In these systems a content is encoded in a 
number of different ways (by means of different “substances”: pho- 
netic, kinetic, etc.), sent by a transmitter via a certain channel and 
picked up by a receiver, who decodes it and understands it; for 
example, in the system of language the speaker emits an utterance with 
his vocal organs, which as a series of sound waves is picked up by the 
auditory organs of the listener, then processed by the brain and finally 
perceived and understood as speech. 


2 Spoken and written language 


The original and basic form of language is spoken (articulated speech; 
see 11.5,11.6),as the language of certain societies continues to be exclu- 
sively even today (communities without a written language). Written 
language consists in a visual and durable representation of language 
which makes it easy to convey and preserve (Cohen 1958) and its 
appearance, according to many, marks the beginning of history. The 
lack of a written language, however, does not necessarily imply the 
absence of culture, as can be seen in the existence of oral literature (e.g., 
narrative works: fables, myths, etc.; and poetic works: epic, lyric poetry, 
etc.) even in peoples who possess no system of writing (cf. the ancient 
Greek oral epic tradition which culminated in Homer; see 111.9, 
VII.A.3). 
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3 Texts 


The use of language is rarely confined to a single unconnected phrase 
or sentence, as one might be led to believe by older and more recent 
grammars, which appear to describe, analyze and “generate” or 
produce only clauses and sentences, leaving larger units of language to 
other disciplines (theory of literature, literary criticism, rhetoric, etc.). 
An examination, however, of the most common and frequent linguistic 
realizations, such as the everyday uses of language (chats and conversa- 
tions, information exchange, descriptions, songs, etc.), shows that we 
are dealing with texts, either spoken or written. Texts constitute lin- 
guistic units which are larger than sentences (although even a sentence 
can constitute a text, e.g., © Eeiv’ Gyyéhaew Aaxedaurovioi bt tide 
xeiveda tots xeivov Oryaot TeOOuevor “Stranger, go tell the Spartans 
that we lie here obedient to their commands”) and which themselves 
appear in broader contexts, in a linguistic (cf. intertextual relations) and 
extralinguistic context (situations in which the linguistic communica- 
tion takes place: interlocutors, discussion, lecture, recitation, etc.). The 
study of texts is carried out today by a special branch of linguistics 


known as text linguistics. 


3.1 Language varieties 

The synchronic analysis ofa language reveals the existence of a variety 
of forms: dialectal forms (dialects, idioms; see 111), superlocal lan- 
guages (common language: see 11.24, e.g., Standard Modern Greek 


[SMG]; local common languages, cf. substandard [local] varieties of 


SMG), special codes (argot, slang, etc.), specialized languages (profes- 
sional, scientific, etc.), and idiolects (in the final analysis every speaker 
has their own individual characteristics; cf. personal style). Particular 
values are expressed by distinguishing between different registers (see 
Setatos 1994): lexical scales, stylistic nuances, textual genres (see 4.6), 
sociolinguistic registers, cultural codes, as well as psychological, histor- 
ical, and geographical distinctions. This diversity is structured and 


used systematically, that is, it follows rules and models. 


3.2 Structural components of texts 


In analyzing the composition of texts, text-linguistics distinguishes the 
following features (see Beaugrande and Dressler 1981): cohesion and 
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coherence, situationality, intertextuality, intentionality, acceptability, 
informativity, and comprehension. It is assisted in its task by other sci- 
ences and scientific disciplines, such as semiotics, sociolinguistics, the 
science and theory of literature, stylistics, cultural anthropology (cf. 
ethnography of speaking), the cognitive sciences, psychology, contra- 
stive linguistics, graphemics, etc. 

A text can be examined from many different points of view: subject 
matter, textual boundaries (beginning-end etc.), its semantic and prag- 
matic structure (selection of what is to be expressed by a list of contents, 
anaphora, coreference, substitutions of items, inferences, recurrence, 
ellipsis and interruption, semantic development, and expectations of the 
text, cf. logical and illogical order in which contents and situations are set 
out, assumptions, textual perspective, textual presuppositions, etc., viv- 
idness: sense of elation etc.), its grammatical and syntactic structure 
(autonomy-coordination-subordination, position and order of words 
and sentences, direct-indirect speech-free indirect style, phonetic-graph- 
ematic form, phrasal melody, discourse particles, etc.), style (see 3.3, 4.5). 

An exhaustive analysis of the components of a text can show that it 
consists of speech acts (promises, vows, etc.), exchanges (questions, 
answers, etc.), commands and requests, demonstrations, judgments 
(justification of facts etc.), attitudes (towards events etc.: modalities 
etc.), deixis (place, time, people, titles, allusions, ete.), descriptions, 
definitions, instances of paraphrase and periphrasis, repetitions, par- 
allelisms and equivalences, emphasis (foregrounding etc.), levels of 
meaning (irony, paradox, etc.), as well as conscious violations of rules 
and the creation of new ones. 


3.3 Style 


From a linguistic point of view, we may discern, apart from personal 
style (cf. Bossuet: “le style c’est Phomme méme,” Le., style is man 
himself), the style of languages (of a language or group of languages) 
and dialects (cf. the comparison between French and German and the 
descriptions of these languages by Bally [1932], as well as the distinc- 
tions between the dialects of the same language), and the style of texts 
(and parts ofa text). 

From the point of view of stylistics, no text is completely devoid of 
style (even the so-called “neutral” style is one of the possible types of 
style). The style ofa text is the sum of the contextual probabilities of its 
linguistic elements, in relation to a context dependent “norm” (rule, 
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model), and stands out in comparison with other texts by the same 
speaker or writer, or other speakers or writers, in the same ora different 
style. This comparison determines the stylistic markers (the stylistic 
features: wealth of vocabulary, length of phrases, frequency of punctu- 
ation, statistical differences in the use of a verb, adjective, etc., key 
words etc.), the sets of stylistic markers (with markers common to many 
texts), the shifts and modifications of style, etc. The contextual ele- 
ments of a text are divided into intralinguistic elements (e.g., voice 
quality, morphological features, special vocabulary, metrical form, etc.) 
and extralinguistic elements (elements of linguistic communication: 
relations between the speakers, type of discourse, circumstances of 
communication, etc.). The different parts of a text may consist of 
different stylistic forms (prose-verse etc.) and values (e.g., vulgar, 
neutral, etc. style), traditional or neological tendencies (cf. archaic- 
innovative style, standardized-creative style, etc.), different media 
(speech, writing etc.) and tone (cf. anger etc.), different linguistic forms 
(common language, dialect etc.; cf. the passages in the Boeotian dialect 
in a comedy of Aristophanes (see vit. 4.2) or in the work of the modern 
Greek author Alexandros Papadiamantis, who uses at least three forms 
of language - archaistic katharevousa in lyrical descriptions etc., simple 
katharevousa (“purist” language) in narrative, dialectal demotic ele- 
ments in dialogues etc. - as well as the various forms of language used 
in a complex society like that of modern Greece, where we find 
Standard Modern Greek being taught in schools and used in the civil 
service, official documents, the mass media etc., the language of litera- 
ture, which may differ from the latter as it is characterized by a free crea- 
tive use of language (neologisms, combinations, experimentation with 
the language, etc.), the popular tongue, the language of the home and 
of everyday social contact, etc. On the subject of style see also 4.5. 


4 Literary and non-literary texts 


The texts which have come down to us from antiquity, and generally 
any body of texts which belongs to one era or more, are usually distin- 
guished into literary and non-literary (the latter includes texts like 
inscriptions, personal correspondence, public archives, scientific, phil- 
osophical, and historical texts, etc). This distinction has more ofa prac- 
tical value, since from a theoretical and scientific point of view it 
presents considerable difficulties and problems regarding various 
aspects of texts, such as the following: 
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4.1 Literariness 


What is it that distinguishes a literary text from other types of text? Can 
a philosophical text in verse (e.g., by the ancient philosopher 
Parmenides) or the works of Aristotle etc. be classified as literature? Is 
it possible for philosophical works to have literary characteristics? 
These and other questions have given rise to a series of specula- 
tions with different answers and views (see Veloudis 1994), e.g., the 
organization of form (uniqueness, yet also criteria of continuity, self- 
referencing, vagueness, etc.); intertextuality; defamiliarization (ostran- 
ente, according to the Russian formalists); the distinction between 
literature (with the principal criterion being the intention of the artist) 
and intermediate categories of literary expression (varying degrees of 
literariness, cf. advertising, witticisms etc.); the distinction made by 
Genette (1991) between the integral (certain characteristics are integral 
features of literature, regardless of the readers’ appraisals and judg- 
ments) and the potential (detachment of texts from the initial concern 
of truth and usefulness and the readers’ consideration of them as works 
of literature) nature of the elements of a work of literature etc. 


4.2 Evaluation 


Similar problems are raised by the examination of the literary value 
of a (usually literary) text, as is evident in the different assessments of 
expert literary critics, of the same or different periods. The variety of 
reactions and opinions determines another factor, which plays a deci- 
sive role in the cultural setting in which texts are produced and used: 
the reception of texts. The receivers of a text may have similar or 
different opinions on it, synchronically or diachronically (cf. assess- 
ments formed by a purely scientific investigation of the content ofa text, 
e.g. the older and more recent views of historians on the credibility of 
Herodotus), although tradition also plays an important role (cf. the 
creation of ratings, assessments, and a priority listing in histories of lit- 
erature and the school curricula). 


4.3 Aesthetics 


Answers to the previous questions (4.1, 4.2) have been sought in the 
aesthetic characteristics of literary texts, the analysis of which is based, 
consciously or unconsciously, on theories regarding what is beautiful, 
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noble, sublime etc. (see Beardsley 1966), the material form of works of 
art, artistic processes, interpretation (cf. the view [Leroi-Gourhan 
1965] that paradox in nature can cause aesthetic responses), i.c., in aes- 
thetic theories (cf. similar topics in ancient rhetoric). 


4.4 Language 


Language can be regarded as a criterion of literariness (and sometimes 
of critical evaluation, cf. the expressions “lexical creativity,” “richness 
of language,” etc. with regard to a writer), particularly where literary 
genres (see 4.6) with a long tradition have become established, such as 
epic poetry up until Nonnus (in spite of differences in the subject 
matter). A text may display a variety of combinations of different cate- 
gories of language, even different languages or dialects. In the study of 
literary language different theories distinguish between defamiliariza- 
tion (deautomatization), foregrounding, deviousness, parallelism 
(recurrence), reading (beyond usual language), and sociolinguistic 
(speech acts: mimetic etc.) context. 


4.5 Style (see also 3.3) 


Style is one of the registers of language (values, forms of the evaluative 
dimension of the language system; see Setatos 1994) and its nuances 
display contrasts such as: affected/unaffected, frigid/carefree, urbane/ 
vulgar, picaresque/obscene, expressive/allusive, exaggerated/mod- 
erate, punctilious/vague, rhetorical/ordinary, ironical/non-ironical, 
humorous/non-humorous, decorous/indecorous, flattering/ coquet- 
tish, high/low, dramatic/comic, emphatic/unemphatic, conventional/ 
unconventional, archaic/neutral/popular. 


4.6 Types of text 


Textual types are connected with lexical values (scales), cultural 
values (special circumstances, standard procedures, etc., politeness- 
directness, roles, etc.), sociolinguistic values (sex, age, education, class, 
group, profession, pursuits, etc.) and stylistic values, although they 
feature the use of other elements as well, such as meter, symbolism etc. 
(see Setatos 1994, 26). Generally, we may distinguish everyday and spe- 
cialized forms of discourse (cf. chat/discussion etc.), learned and sim- 
plifying forms (e.g., literary/popularizing etc.), and common and 
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special forms (cf. ordinary names of objects/scientific terms etc.). A 
special category consists of the pre-literary “simple forms” (Jolles 
[1930] 1982), which are regarded as intellectual processes that are artic- 
ulated in the form of “linguistic gestures” (see Arnold 1973), such as tra- 
ditional narratives, myths, riddles, maxims, fables, etc. (which could 
serve as the basis for a study of literariness or, according to Todorov 
(1968), be regarded as varieties or transmutations of actual speech acts). 
Literary texts fall into the following categories: narrative (short/long: 
myth etc. - short story, novel, etc.), poetic (lyrical, epic, dramatic, etc.), 
functional (personal: letters etc.; scientific: studies, essays, etc.; didac- 
tic: lectures etc.; journalistic: news, reports, leading articles, etc.), 
humorous pieces of writing and light literature (detective novels, 
adventure stories etc.). The creation and definition of the different 
genres raises a whole series of questions. 


4.7 Translation 


Translated texts (see v1) may constitute a criterion of literariness for the 
text which has been translated (source language), when similar types of 
text exist in the target language (cf. translations of poems in a poetic form 
which attempt to preserve the meter, rhyming scheme, etc., while prose 
translations sometimes possess no poetic features), or may introduce for 
the first time a genre which is unknown in the literature of the translator’s 
language (cf. the verse form known as pantoum in one of Seferis’ poems). 


4.8 Basic categories (see also 3) 


Apart from the form and content of texts, other important features 
which should be investigated are the author, readership, historical 
period (historical and cultural data), critics, producers (publishers, 
actors, etc.), channels, influences, aims, developments, literary system, 
etc. The science of text analysis must take into account communication 
theory, linguistics (psycholinguistics, neurolinguistics, sociolinguis- 
tics, ethnolinguistics, etc.), stylistics, poetics and rhetoric, the philoso- 
phy of language, philology, history, etc. 


4.9 Semiotic perspective 


From a semiotic point of view, one may compare literature with art (cf. 
the illustration of literary texts by well-known painters), with play (cf. 
literary contests, as amongst the tragedians of antiquity, in double 
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meanings etc. in literary works with puns etc.), with dance (cf. choreog- 
raphy etc.), with technique (cf. descriptions of writers such as Eliot’s 
characterization of Pound as “il miglior fabbro,” i.e., the best craftsman, 
the teaching of such subjects as creative writing in American univer- 
sities, cooking etc.), etc. A semiotic perspective reveals the common 
and highly abstract features of these different areas of human activity: 
semiotic systems with signs which possess expression and content, 
semiotic dimensions: the semantic, syntactic, pragmatic, evaluative etc. 
dimensions, system and realization of the system (cf. the variety of real- 
izations in the performance of the bard of epic poetry). 


5 Ancient Greek literary texts 


With regard to everything stated above (4) about literature and other 
forms of written expression, it is better to use the term ancient Greek 
literature (literary and non-literary languages, cf. 4) for the following 
reasons: 


¢ In each area and city, in the public and private texts which concerned 
them (state archives, decrees and public inscriptions, official corre- 
spondence in international relations, funerary inscriptions, etc.) the 
Greeks used the local Greek dialect. This situation was still common 
after the appearance of the Koine (see 6), as can be seen, for example, 
in the well-known Thessalian (Pelasgiotis) inscription from Larissa 
(see Buck 1955), in which Philip V’s letter is set out in the Koine. 

¢ Ancient Greek displays the extremely rare linguistic phenomenon, in 
the formand the extent to which itappears, of literary languages. Every 
literary genre is written ina special “language,” usually in the dialect in 
which it first appeared, though in a more general form (i.c., less local), 
sometimes with inclusions from other dialects. The Greek authors tra- 
ditionally wrote in the language of the genre they were cultivating, even 
if they spoke a different dialect (e.g., the lonian Bacchylides and the 
Boeotian Pindar wrote in the Doric dialect) or lived ina much later era. 
This situation differed, to begin with, from later ones, such as the 
period of Atticism (see vitt.3) and Modern Greek diglossia (demotic 
Greek/katharevousa), as the literary languages were based on living 
ancient Greek dialects, an understanding of which did not present the 
problems experienced by later generations, especially if the ancient 
pronunciation is taken into account. 

* Common languages. The dialectal fragmentation of Ancient Greek 


(see 111.1-111.8) did not prevent the formation, as a result of specific 
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historical conditions, of common languages (see tv .6-8) which were 
either local in character (belonging to a particular area, e.g., Doric 
Koine, the language of the Achaean League, which was influenced 
by Attic, and North-West Greek, the language of the Aetolian 
Confederacy), or more widespread (contacts with a wider Greek and 
foreign public [see v], such as the Alexandrian Koine of the 
Hellenistic era). In this respect, the literary languages (see 6) could 
be regarded as the common languages of each literary genre. 


6 The literary languages of Ancient Greek 


Linguists (see Meillet 1965) and philologists distinguish the following 
language forms in ancient Greek literary texts: 


6.1 Homeric The language of epic poetry, with principally Lonic and 


Acolic elements, without dialectal purity, and adaptable to the needs of 


the listeners (see 111.9). 


6.2 Lyric poetry A variety of languages, according to genre, such as 
elegy (Ionic with elements of epic language forms), lonic iambo-tro- 
chaic poetry (based on common Ionic), Aeolic lyric poetry (Lesbos), 
and choral lyric poetry (Doric). 


6.3 Attic tragedy (see V11.4.4) ‘The choral passages are written in the 
language of choral lyric poetry with an Attic influence, dialogue makes 
use of meters of the iambo-trochaic type based on the Attic dialect, 
certain features have Ionic models (avoidance of local color), while the 
vocabulary has both Ionic and Sicilian (Doric) elements. A corre- 
sponding language variety appears in the ancient Indian theater, in 
which brahmans, kings, etc. use Sanskrit (prose and verse), while the 
queen, women, servants, etc. use the later Prakrit. 


6.4 Tonic and Attic prose Common Ionic in historiography, philoso- 
phy (see vir. 6.6) and science; Attic in rhetoric, the dialogue of tragedy, 
comedy (see 6.5), philosophical dialogue, historiography (Thucydides 
avoids local features, Xenophon anticipates features of the Koine). 


6.5. Comedy (see ViI.4.5) Sicilian (Doric Koine: Epicharmus, 
Theocritus) and Attic (the current local speech of Attica: Aristophanes, 
Menander, and the New Comedy addressed to all the Greeks). 
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7 Hellenistic Koine 


The Hellenistic Koine was based on Attic-Ionic and particularly on the 
Attic dialect (Attic Koine) and was fashioned and spread (ina series of 
complex processes and developments: a struggle between the dialects; 
a transformation of the dialects, especially Ionic, under the influence of 
Attic; speech of foreigners [see Appendix 11.7]; popular usages and tra- 
ditional forms used by cultured people; sentimental dimensions; 
indifference and freedom in use of different linguistic forms etc.) as the 
language of the Macedonian court by Alexander the Great in the Ionian 
world and elsewhere, as well as through the needs of philosophy (see 
ViI.B.6), science, history, politics, the economy and daily contact 
(international language). Christianity spread it, lending it a universal 
character (cf. the creation of literary languages amongst the Slavs, 
Armenians, etc. modeled on this form of Greek). 


8 The development of Greek 


The subsequent development of the Greek language from Ancient into 
Modern Greek displays a struggle between learned and demotic forms 
(a continuation of Atticism [see v111.3] in different forms, cf. the lan- 
guage question in the modern Greek period), with an oral and occa- 
sionally written literature and literary texts in a variety of dialects (cf. 
Cretan literature: epic, drama, etc.; Cypriot literature: lyric poetry, 
chronicle writing, etc.) and forms (learned and purist, demotic, mixed, 
etc.; cf. the dual vocabulary of Standard Modern Greek), though not in 


relation or according to literary genres. 
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M. KARALI 


TRANSLATED BY ANDREW HENDRY 


In every state or national entity there is a spoken language which is 
accepted by the majority of the population and adopted as a means of 
expression by the state authority in public documents and education. 
This dominant, established form of language is known as the common 
language. No language, however, is ever completely uniform through- 
out the geographical area of a state, as it displays local variations, local 
deviations in vocabulary and pronunciation. These varieties constitute 
the dialects, which possess neither the geographical spread nor the 
social breadth of the common language. For example, the Modern 
Greek word xod6xa. is a dialectal form, a lexical variant of xohoxt0a 
“pumpkin,” the corresponding form in the common language, while 
éeyouvty [‘erxunti] and xdopovus ['kozmus] are dialectal forms which 
differ from their equivalents in the common language éexovtat 
[‘erxo(n)de] and xdapog ['kozmos], in terms of their phonological 
form. In exactly the same way the Ancient Greek iofPas and opis 
“person of the same age” constitute dialectal lexical variants, while eiui 
(Attic), ii (Doric), and &yu (Lesbian) are dialectal variations of the 
verb “to be” with respect to phonological form. Dialectal variety may 
be observed in both modern and ancient Greece; however, by contrast 
with the present era, in which the dominant language form, Standard 
Modern Greek, may be generally recognized, in pre-classical and clas- 
sical Greece there was no common language. Every city-state used the 
local dialect in all types of texts, both public and private; every speaker 
used his native dialect in all forms of communication, whether formal 
or informal, and the numerous dialects were generally mutually under- 
stood and respected by all. During the pre-Alexandrian period no 
dialect acquired the prestige of a common language (although Attic 
enjoyed a wide distribution). 

Dialectal forms of language can serve different purposes in litera- 
ture. For example, the word xoi6xa, which was mentioned above, is 
used by George Seferis in the poem “Details on Cyprus”: 


ya amen 
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Totes node o xaddyegog oxovgi, xovtogaco, nétown Covn, xt Exitos va 
mAoupiter thy xohOxa. 


Then the monk appeared; skullcap, frock, leather belt, and went to work about 
decorating the gourd. (Trans. E. Keely and P. Sherrard) 


In the work of the modern Greek author Alexandros Papadiamantis 
(1851-1911) an archaizing katharevousa (“purist” language) predomi- 
nates. The local inhabitants of the island of Skiathos, however, mainly 
illiterate elderly folk and young children, speak in the local idiom of 
Skiathos. Many more examples of dialect forms in literary texts could 
easily be mentioned: Konstantinos Theotokis, Pantelis Prevelakis, 
loannis Kondylakis, Dionysios Solomos, Kostis Palamas, and 
Odysseas Elytis are just a few of the well-known modern Greek authors 
whose works contain dialectal features. There are also texts, either in 
prose or verse, which have been composed in pure dialect (Pontic, 
Cretan, Cypriot, and other modern Greek dialects). Exclusively dialec- 
tal forms of language can also be found in texts which are considered to 
be literary masterpieces, e.g., Erotokritos. Vitsentzos Kornaros uses the 
Cretan dialect of the sixteenth century and “consciously seeks an idio- 
matic style, rare and idiomatic words, and it is difficult to find verses 
composed by him which do not have a Cretan color” (Alexiou 1980, 
82), with the result that the sixteenth-century Cretan dialect has come 
to be regarded as a prestigious literary language. 

In the cases mentioned so far, the appearance of dialectal elements 
is optional. Their presence in or absence from the text, their fre- 
quency in it and the parts of the text in which they are used ~ dialogue 
or narrative ~ are subject to the personal discretion of the writer. In 
ancient Greek literature the use of dialectal features is totally different. 
It has already been pointed out that in ancient Greece there was no 
common language. The absence of a commonly accepted form of lan- 
guage also characterized literary production. Instead of an established 
literary language, there was dialectal variety. “A basic feature of 
ancient prose and poetry,” as Andriotis characteristically states (1992, 
23), “is that linguistically it retained a dialectal character.” Each liter- 
ary genre was inseparably connected with the dialect in which it had 
first been cultivated. The link between each literary genre and the 
dialect in which it was first written down and became known was a 
strong one and somehow created a stable literary tradition of such 
power that every writer, in order to compose in that particular genre, 
was obliged to use the dialect of that genre, irrespective of his own 
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origins and native dialect. This phenomenon is virtually unique in the 
history of literature. 

The Homeric epics were composed in a dialectal amalgam consist- 
ing mainly of Ionic and Acolic. The poet Hesiod conformed to this 
form of language in his own epic compositions, although he was from 
the village of Ascra in Boeotia. The language of Homeric epic 
influenced the language of elegy. For this reason Tyrtaeus, although he 
was Laconian and addressing a Laconian audience, composed his 
martial elegies in the dialect of Ionic epic. Theognis, who was from 
Dorian Megara, composed his elegiac distichs in Ionic. Choral poetry 
became associated with the Doric dialect and this is the dialect that was 
largely used by the Boeotian Pindar and the lonians Simonides and 
Bacchylides. ‘Tragedy had mixed origins. It consisted of dialogues, 
which served as a vehicle for the action, and choruses, which contained 
the reaction of the chorus to the events which were unfolding. The dia- 
logues contained a proportion of Ionic epic forms as they were 
influenced, like all forms of ancient Greek poetry, by the very strong 
epic linguistic tradition. The choruses, following the models of choral 
poetry, contained Doric forms. Thus there are Ionic and Doric forms 
in the plays of the Athenians Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, as 
in the surviving fragments of other tragedians, but since tragedy as a lit- 
erary genre was originally created and acquired its definitive form in 
Attica its linguistic character is mainly Attic. Monodic lyric poetry did 
not strictly adhere to any one dialect in particular. Aeolic was used 
mainly by Sappho and Alcaeus, while the Ionian Anacreon preferred 
lonic and the Tanagran Corinna Boeotian. Historical works may be 
written in either the Ionic dialect (Herodotus) or Attic (Xenophon, 
Thucydides). Hippocrates, who was from Doric speaking Cos, wrote 
his medical work in Tonic. 

Ancient Greek literature, therefore, lacks a standard dialectal form. 
However, all the ancient Greek dialects known from epigraphical evi- 
dence do not necessarily have a corresponding literary form. For 
example, Locrian, Theran and Elean and many others are not attested 
in literary texts. [t is very important, however, to remember that the 
dialects, when used in literature, are stripped of pronounced dialectal 
features. They constitute language forms which have been “cleansed” 
of the most extreme dialectal forms. In the Doric choruses of tragedy, 
for example, pronounced Doric features are absent, while there 
remains only a vague Doric feeling, a Doric texture. The double tt (e.g., 
mgattw “to make, to achieve”) stood out as a pronounced idiomatic 
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feature of the Attic dialect. For this reason, in the compositions of the 
Athenian tragic poets preference is given to the Ionic equivalent 
oat, again stripped of the pronounced Ionic tendency to convert 
long a into y (xgjoow). The following is a typical example of how pro- 
nounced dialectal features are generally suppressed in literature. It is a 
Spartan dedication to Zeus from the fifth century Bc which was seen by 
Pausanias on his travels. The original form of the inscription was as 


follows (Jeffery 407, pl. 37.49): 


[de]o Fav[a]é Kgov[tJdaft} Aev Okuvate xadov ayarwc 
HASFO[t Ov]udr toi(A) Aaxedaovio[ts] 


Pausanias (5.24.3) quotes it in his text as follows: 


AéEo, dvaE Keovida Zeb ddvpme, xadrov cyahpa 


Ad. Oup@ toicg Aaxedaypoviors 


Accept, king, son of Cronus, Olympian Zeus, a lovely image, 
And have a heart propitious to the Lacedaemonians. 


Here the digamma (F), a basic feature of the Doric dialect, is absent. 
On the other hand, itis true that poets usually made careful and system- 
atic use of dialectal words which had a poetic timbre or, more generally, 
older poetic ~ principally Homeric ~ words in such a way as to create a 
“poetic” style, so that their creations stood out from prose compositions 
and so that there was no risk of their work not being understood by the 
average member of the audience. Thus, for example, in Attic tragedy use 
is made of many Ionic words (oityty¢/Att. x@pryrys “peasant, country- 
dweller”; aiwv, not in the usual sense but in the Ionic sense of “life- 
span”) or Sicilian words (xvdatw/Att. hovdwod “to abuse”: 
xuvayoc/Att. xuvyyéms “hunter” and others). With a similar aim in 
mind, the poet Anacreon uses the Homeric word dicyce “to seek for” 
instead of the usual, common verb Cyt, and Alcaeus the Homeric 
adjective tavuointegot “long-winged” to describe birds, while in 
tragedy purely poetic words appear, ¢.g., diotow for dpavitw “to make 
unseen,” ayoetw for Ongevw “to hunt,” or the Doric jaxonjo/Att. 


% 


waxgos “tedious,” éxaty/Att. xy “by the will of . . ..” ete. 


The form of literary language which exerted the strongest influence 
onall the others was the language of the Homeric epics, of the /liad and 
the Odyssey (see Texts [1] and [2]). It displays a bold variety, with forms 
from different dialects and older and more recent forms, and for this 
reason has been described as an artificial language of artistic creation. 
In the epics mainly Ionic and Aeolic dialectal elements appear, 
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although there are a considerable number of Arcado-Cypriot features. 
It is also true that the /liad and the Odyssey are works whose composi- 
tion was based on the memory of their creator and which were intended 
for oral transmission, and this oral character is reflected in their struc- 
ture: they rely on many repeated stereotypical phrases or formulae, 
which are a basic component of epics (see 111.9, VII.4.3). Inevitably, 
then, epics contain older linguistic forms and expressions which clash 
with the current sense of the language. Despite the archaic nature of 
epic, however, at the bard’s initiative artificially modernized or genu- 
inely new forms appear, with the result that both archaic and new forms 
are set side by side. 

Examples of archaisms preserved in epic are: (a) the old demonstra- 
tive value of the element 6, 4, 16 (e.g., [liad 1.292: tov 8. . . yeiBeto 
... “to him replied”), the later article of Classical Greek; (b) the 
implicit presence of the digamma (F), which although it does not appear 
in the Ionic alphabet, in which the epics were finally codified in written 
form, is revealed by certain peculiarities in the meter: vowels which 
count as long by their position, although ostensibly they are followed 
by only one consonant: eisag (F)éz0¢ ete.; (c) uncontracted forms: éxea 
nteodevra (the contraction of adjacent vowels was an innovation in 
Greek: tyinvta < *tyinevta); (d) genitive singular in -ovo: xohéLo10; (e) 
the case marker -@t in forms which have only an adverbial sense (ie 
“forcefully”, the reflection ofan old instrumental case which is attested 
in Mycenaean; (f) flexibility in the use of the augment in the past tenses 
of verbs. The obligatory verbal augment was an innovative feature of 
Greek, therefore the existence of unaugmented forms constitutes an 
archaism, e.g., 0éto “placed,” Bioeto (but also éatve) “walked, 
stepped”; the appearance of tmesis, i.e., separation of the verb from its 
prepositional prefix (Iliad 6.496): Oaregov xara daxQu yéovoa (“shed- 
ding heavy tears”) instead of xavayéovoa. Innovative features of epic 
include the function of the form 6, 4, t6 as an article (and not as a 
demonstrative pronoun), contracted forms of words, the regular 
appearance of the perfect tense as -xa in some cases of verbal conjuga- 
tion, which is a new form, particularly in the singular, and verb forms 
with an augment. In the epics, therefore, ancient and modern forms 
coexist (¢.g., the repeated appearance of the old genitive form -ov and 
the new one -ov: Oesiov xaopévoro, yauBeoto/yauBeod) as well as 
uncontracted forms together with a minority of contracted ones (Oe@v 
< *@edwv). The formula IyAniddew *Axtdijos demonstrates this 
exactly: the sequence yo has remained constant in the form *Aythijos 


| 
i 
| 
| 
if 
| 


cua tain SR 


on 
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while the form Iydniddew is more recent, as it has gone a step further: 
it displays a quantity shift in the last two successive vowels (quantita- 
tive metathesis). 

Epic displays a dialectal mix, with eastern Tonic as its basis. This is 
evident in the following features: change of the long a into y ([a:] > 
[e:]), even after 1, e, g [ie r]: xeadin “heart,” porjton “clan”; quantita- 
tive metathesis: Tnpniddew < *Mydyuadno < *Mydniadao; personal 
pronouns of the form jeg and byeic; the modal particle &v; compen- 
satory lengthening of the syllable before the digamma, after the latter’s 
loss: *EévFog > Eetvog “stranger,” and many more. Aecolic forms are also 
much in evidence: preservation of the long -a: *Atgeidao; the dative 
plural ending for third-declension nouns -eoou: veo “boats”; double 
nasals as a development of the clusters *sm, *sm: the infinitive fyrevar < 
*es-revau/Att. eivat, agyevvos < *agyeo-vos “white”; the athematic 
treatment of contract verbs: tia instead of ty; patronymics ending 
in -tog instead of in the genitive singular: Aias TeAapdviog; the modal 
particle xe, certain uncontracted forms of the imperfect, and many 
more. Finally, Arcado-Cypriot features also appear: lexical forms (aioa 
“fate.” dvwya “to command” etc.), a few phonological features (the 
initial cluster xt in 1tOAtc, WtOAEMOS), While the number of morpholog- 
ical features is greater. Here a daring juxtaposition of heterogeneous 
dialectal features may be observed: xodvyovaouo (an archaism) “rich in 
gold, gen.” Muxivygs “Mycenae, gen.” (Lonic) réow pegdozecot (Aeolic) 
Bootoiow (onic) “all mortal men,” Te@eoow (Acolic termination 
with an Ionic nu ephelkysticon, i.e., the v which is added in order to 
avoid a hiatus in nouns and verbs which end in -ot and in the third 
person singular of verb forms, when the following word begins with a 
vowel). 

The creation of this amalgam of dialectally and chronologically 
mixed linguistic elements is one aspect of the so-called Homeric ques- 
tion. It is thought that a language with such a bold variety of forms 
could never have been a spoken version, and this is why it has been 
regarded as an artificial language of artistic creation used for the pur- 
poses of recitation. For the time being, however, it is uncertain exactly 
how it was created (for a brief discussion of the subject see 11.9). 

The language of the Homeric epics exerted a strong influence on all 
post-Homeric poetry. The later poets very often used the epic forms 
with their ancient value and artistic prestige in order to create a “lofty” 
poetic atmosphere. The Homeric Hymns make use of the epic form of 
language, though with a greater number of innovations. Hesiod (ca. 700 
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BC), in his works Theogony, Works and Days, and Shield of Heracles, 
continues to adhere to the epic tradition, both in terms of vocabulary 
and linguistic forms (80 percent of the total, according to statistical 
analyses), although at times he clearly diverges from it in innovative 
ways. The fact that Hesiod follows his own choices in the use of epic 
language can be seen from the way in which he uses the Aeolic ending 
-ao and the Ionic -ew for the genitive singular. Homer prefers the 
ending -ao to -ew (at a ratio of g:1 respectively), but although -co was 
the same as the ending in Boeotian (Hesiod’s native dialect) for the gen- 
itive singular, the latter makes equal use of both. The following could 
be regarded as innovative departures from epic: the obvious disregard 
of digamma, although this was a phoneme in Hesiod’s native dialect; 
the form HooewWéwv as opposed to the older, Homeric Hooedawv; the 
preference for contracted forms in verbs ending in -aw; certain Aeolic 
features which do not appear in the Homeric epics — and which are 
perhaps due to the Aeolian origins of the poet’s father — such as 
zauagaus “shattered” (a participle of xataf dyvum), inflected numerals 
a characteristic of Lesbian Acolic (tgujzovtwv) — and the accentuation 
of words at the earliest possible syllable (tgomag). For a while it was 
believed that Hesiod’s language contained Doric elements, a view 
which is now disputed. Features which have been regarded as being 
Doric in origin are the third person plural in -ov, e.g., {Sov “they gave,” 
the genitive plural in -av (@eav), the numeral tétoga “four,” and the 
short accusatives ending in -ag (BobAus/Att. Bovrds). The term Dorism 
was the only possible term that the grammarians of Late Antiquity 
could apply. Careful study, however, reveals that none of these forms 
need necessarily be interpreted as Dorisms but are actually preserved 
archaisms (see ‘Text [3]). 
The dialect of lyric poetry varies from one genre to another, accord- 
ing to the area in which each genre was developed and cultivated. All 
the genres, however, have been composed in more or less artificial 


forms of language, strongly influenced by the language of epic. 


Elegy, which is essentially though not exclusively the poetry of 


lament, as an Lonic creation (of the seventh century BC), is associated 
with the Ionic dialect, although it displays a strong epic influence. Its 
chief exponents are Archilochus from Paros and Callinus of Ephesus 
(both of the seventh century BC), Mimnermus of Colophon (ca. 600 BC) 
and Xenophanes (ca. 565-470) — all of whom were from Ionian lands - 
the Laconian Tyrtaeus (mid-seventh century Bc) and the Megarian 
Theognis (mid-sixth century Bc) - who were from Doric-speaking 
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areas ~ and the Athenian Solon. Archilochus was the first Greek poet 
to state that he was expressing his own personal experiences and feel- 
ings, often with a daring candor, and this is reflected in the form of lan- 
guage that he cultivated. As for his diction, he was profoundly 
influenced by epic, although he introduced numerous everyday lin- 
guistic features from Ionic into his poetry (see Text [4]). Apart from 
epic vocabulary, other loans from epic made by the elegiac poets 
include forms such as ipegdevta (accusative of ipeodets “desirable”) 
éiAoxcpov “with fine curls, gen.”, and others. The strong preference 
for the Tonic dialect, not only in Archilochus but all the early elegiac 
poets, is evident — and this is noteworthy ~ in the fact that they avoid 
non-lonic epic forms, that is, they avoid Aeolic epic features. 
Archilochus, for example, uses the ending -éwv (wededwvéwv from the 
nominative jtehedavn “care, sorrow,” Ionic genitive plural) and not 
-awv (Aeolic), the modal particle Gv (Ionic) and not xe (Acolic), ete. 
Aeolic forms appear only from Xenophanes onwards. Elegy was 
carried to mainland Greece by Tyrtaeus, who shows complete submis- 
sion to the Ionic epic form of language of his predecessors, the lonian 


elegiac poets (see Text [5]). Epic/lonic features in the poetry of 


Tyrtacus include: absence of the Doric digamma: tedéevv’ éxea “sure 
predictions” (fr. 4.2) instead of ted¢evta Féxea; the Ionic y instead of the 
long Doric a: avayxaing 62d Avyoris “due to the terrible need” (fr. 6.2); 
case forms such as tjehiovo “sun, gen.”; genitives in -Ewv: puxeov/Doric 
-av “souls, gen.”; the Aeolic double o: wetéooerat, etc. The Dorisms in 
‘Tyrtaeus are very few in number: short accusative plurals in -ac 
(dnpotas, a form which, as mentioned earlier, may not be Doric but a 
preserved archaism). The Dorian Theognis, too, uses the Ionic dialect 
in his six hundred elegiac distichs, though unlike the early elegiac poets 
he accepts non-lonic epic forms more freely. The following are exam- 
ples of indisputable Dorisms in his work: preservation of the long a 
(xaudvev); genitive singular in -a (Evedta); the Doric verb diy “to 
want” etc. 

Melic poetry took the form of solo songs, which were performed 
with a lyre or aulos accompaniment. It was cultivated and developed in 
Lesbos, and therefore became associated with the Lesbian dialect. Its 
typical exponents are Alcaeus and Sappho (both late seventh century 
BC). Loans from epic, in terms of vocabulary, are abundant in both 
poets, but in terms of linguistic forms, they are more frequent in 
Alcaeus than in Sappho. In Sappho non-Aeolic (epic) forms appear in 
songs with a festive character, epithalamia and hymenaioi “marriage 
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songs.” In any case, in both poets the influence of epic made itself felt 
both in the use and formation of words as well as daring compounds. 
Features of the Lesbian dialect which appear in melic poetry include: 
preservation of the long a; accentuation of words at the earliest possible 
syllable: Bacidevc; contraction e + © > n ({e] + fe] > [e:]): xijvos < 
*xe-evoc; loss of aspiration (absence of a rough breathing, psilosis); 
nasal assimilation in the clusters *se and *sz: oekdvva < *oeha0-va, 
Hy. < *es-mi; simplification of the cluster *ns and change of the pre- 
ceding vowel into a genuine diphthong: Moioa < *yov-oa, mipstevor < 
*xyimhev-ot (third person plural); dative plural of third declension 
nouns in -eoot orndtecoSupaor; athematic conjugation of contract 
verbs: Sonu/Sodw; the modal particle xe and many more. Loans from 
epic include the features: genitive singular in -ovo (ITeodytovo); in -ao 
(eis ‘AtSao d@pa “in the nether world”) dative plural of third declen- 
sion nouns in -ot (vavoiv instead of the Aeolic vaeoow); nu ephelkysti- 
con, metrical lengthening in forms such as é&végog and so on. Loans 
from epic also take the form of words and formulae: xegi yas pedaivas 
“all around the dark earth” etc. (see also Texts [6] and [7]). 

Melic poetry purports to express personal feelings and this perhaps 
explains why it did not become associated with only one dialect in par- 
ticular. The Ionian Anacreon (mid-sixth century Bc) composed in his 
native [onic dialect: 1 instead of the long a (oqaion, xog@ugéen), geni- 
tive singular in -ew (Aidew), and loss of aspiration (éxiotwog instead of 
épéottos). The dialect which he uses contains pronounced epic fea- 
tures, particularly epic (compound) adjectives (e.g., Ogaovxagdiwv 
“brave.” Saxovdesoay “tearful”), and generally epic vocabulary and 
formulae: evyway “prayer”; ditnpou/Att. Cyt@ “to seek”; yakaOnvov 
veBoov “young deer,” based on veBgovs yakaOyvots in the Odyssey 
(17.127). On the other hand, the Tanagran poetess Corinna (who 
according to some researchers was a contemporary of Pindar, while 
others believe that she lived ca. 200 BC) wrote in her local Boeotian 
dialect, though she made use ofa few epic features. A few examples of 
the numerous Boeotian features are: preservation of the digamma at the 
beginning of a word (Fedwxdv), the numeral xéttages (instead of 
téooaes), and verbal endings in -v0t (= -vtt). 

Choral song, a combination of music, poetry and dance, formed an 
important part of Greek cultural activity. Hymns, paeans, dithyrambs, 
encomia, and epinician (victory) odes were presented at religious festi- 
vals, athletic contests, or private celebrations. The tradition was formed 
in Doric speaking areas of the Peloponnese and Magna Graeciaand thus 
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became associated with the Doric dialect. The founder of the genre was 
Alcman (second half ofthe seventh century 8c), who established the lin- 
guistic norm for his successors and composed in his local Laconian 
dialect with numerous features from the language of epic. Pronounced 
Laconisms are absent even from Alcman’s work (he was the most 
“Doric” of them all). A characteristic of the language of choral poetry is 
its multiformity. The linguistic basis of choral song was a conventional, 
literary Doric, without pronounced idiomatic features. It is an artificial 
form of language, a literary language, which was modeled on the lan- 
guage of epic and towards which it inclined in the course of its develop- 
ment. Under the influence of epic, there appear in choral song Ionic and 
Aeolic phonological and morphological features. The influence of epic 
is also evident in the vocabulary. Among those who cultivated choral 
song, apart from Aleman, should be included Stesichorus from Himera 
(early sixth century BC) and Ibycus from Rhegium in Magna Graecia 
(mid-sixth century BC), Simonides (556-468 BC) and Bacchylides (mid- 
fifth century Bc) from Ionian Ceos, and the most famous of them all, 
Pindar from Cynoscephalae in Boeotia. 

Doric features in choral song include: preservation of the long a 
(Ad@s/Ha@s “dawn”); the products of the contraction of a + 0, a + @ > 
a [a] + [o], [a] + [9:] > [a:] (FAiaxdamv > Aiaxdav), a+ e > y [a] + [e] 
> [e:]; pronouns of the form Gyéc (etc); the first person plural ending 
-vec; the genitive singular of first declension masculine nouns in -a. 
lonic and Aecolic epic features include: the genitive singular of first 
declension masculine nouns in -ao (Doric -a) and -n (e.g., OSvoorjos 
takacipeovos “stout-hearted Odysseus” instead of Odvocéos); the 
dative plural of the second declension in -ovot and the third declension 
in -eoo; diphthongization of the vowel after simplification of the cluster 
*ns (iSotoa, a participle of boa “see, look,” Eov0a/oboa. “to be, fem. par- 
ticiple”); assimilation of the s in the cluster *sz (@aewov < pagovov 
“shining”). 

Aleman who remains more faithful to the Doric dialect, also has 
some non-Doric features. He was also described by Apollonius 
Dyscolus as “constantly Acolicizing,” although the proportion of 
definite Aeolic forms in his texts does not justify such a characteriza- 
tion. The epic influence is evident in the dative endings -ouot and -eot, 
the feminine participles in -ovoa, and the potential particle either in the 
form cv (Lonic) or ’ (a form resulting from the elision of xe or xa; see 
Text [8]). 


In the lonians Simonides and Bacchylides, Doric features are more 
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rare than in other exponents of choral song and, as is perhaps to be 
expected, Ionic features are more pronounced in their work, although 
the question that arises of course is whether these onic forms are due to 
the effect ofliving spoken Ionic or an epic influence. The main Dorisms 
in their work are the long a, the genitive singular in - (MavOeida), the 
genitive plural in -av (Movodv), the third person singular in -t 
(~ati/pasi) and the third person plural of verbs in -vu (atacoove “they 
take fright”). Examples of Homerisms are the uncontracted forms 
(ceidw/Gdo “to sing”), pronounced hiatus due to disregard of the 
digamma, the genitive singular in -o1o (Kodvoww), the dative plural in - 
coat (ot Pecow), unaugmented verbal forms, etc. (see Text [10]). 

The work of Pindar (late sixth century BC) consists of paeans and epi- 
nicians (victory odes) and a characteristic of his language is its variety. 
Doric Ionic, and Aeolic features coexist, not only in adjacent forms but 
also within the same word. Examples of Dorisms in his work are: pres- 
ervation of the long a: wateo duetéga/Att. pyro fuetéoa “our mother.” 
Pindar also Dorizes Homeric forms: pwvaev/povijev “endowed with 
speech, vocal, neut.”; the form [lotewWavoc, with the preservation of the 
t and contraction into @ (< Movewtaovoc); genitive singular in -a: 
Thodra, ‘Equa; genitive plural only in -av: ‘Heaxdewav; the pronouns 
t0/Att. ob “you, sing.”, Gqdc/Att. {46g “mine”; third person plural in -vu: 
évti/Att. eioi, Sanatove/ Att. sanataor “deceive,” third plural, and the 
partial preservation of the digamma. Aeolic features are evident in the 
diphthongization of the vowel after the loss of n in the cluster *ns (Moioa 
< *yov-oa “muse”) and the assimilation of the s in *ns clusters (xAgevvoc 
< *xheeo-voc/ziewvds “renowned”). Epic features include: the adverbs 
éte “when” and Gddote “at another time” (also the Doric 6xa and 
dihhoxa); the form étegos “one, the other of two” (also the Doric &tEQ0¢); 
uncontracted inflectional forms: HooeWdawv; double oo in técoo¢ “so 
great,” wéaoos “middle” and ooeta “to be, future third sing.”; the dative 
plural in -eoou; and the third person singular in -ot (with the conversion 
of the primary -t). The lexical borrowings from epic are numerous ~ par- 
ticularly in terms of adjectives - either as phrases preserved in their 
entirety: “fire blazing” (Olympian Odes 1.1: ai®opevov xbQ) or as slight 
variations (Pindar’s yonobév xadaigatov “oracle declared long ago”; 
Olympian Odes 2.39-40) compared with the Homeric (Odyssey 10.507) 
nahaipata Séopata “prophecies uttered long ago.” One further 
example shows the diversity of form of Pindar’s language: the form tév 
Movodv (genitive plural) has an Acolic treatment in the syllable ot- but 
a Doric ending -av (see Text [9]). 
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It was mentioned earlier that the language of choral song is essen- 
tially Doric, but with important epic admixtures, and during the course 
of its development it tended to display an increasing number of epic 
features. A general analysis of certain linguistic indicators supports this 
assertion: Pindar, under the influence of epic, has no difficulty in avoid- 
ing the digamma, a basic characteristic of the Doric dialect, while 
Alcman and Stesichorus seem to prefer the epic treatment of clusters 
which contain a digamima, i.e., the compensatory lengthening of the 
previous vowel after the loss of the digamma. In the Homeric epics the 
Ionic conditional conjunction ei was much more frequent than ai. The 
same is true in Pindar and Bacchylides, who avoid the Doric form ai, 


although this form is the exclusive Doric preference. The treatment of 


the potential particles reveals how the language of choral song adheres 
to the epic tradition. Generally, all the exponents of the genre avoid the 
Doric xa and use either civ or xe. Pindar’s preference for adverbs with 
the Ionic form -te (Ste, as opposed to -xa, 6xa) leads to the same con- 
clusion. The use of unaugmented past tenses, an archaic feature of epic 
language, is more frequent in later exponents of the genre. 

Tragedy is a composite genre (on its origins and creation see 
vit.A.4). The choruses in tragedy derive from the dithyramb, which as 
a type of choral song was associated with the Doric dialect. The dia- 
logues in tragedy derive from an older form of recitation, which was lin- 
guistically related to iambic and trochaic narratives in Ionian areas, and 
had been composed in the Ionic dialect. ‘Tragedy, however, as a literary 
genre was born and acquired its definitive form in Attica, and this is 
why its language is mainly Attic in form. At the same time it is an 
artificial literary language, imbued with Attic features and a small 
mixture of archaisms, a systematic use of Dorisms in the choruses. and 
lonic/epic features in the dialogues, although the overall picture varies 
according to the poet, his age and preferences. 

The Ionic epic forms diverge significantly from the Attic dialect. 
Epic features are a common characteristic of all three tragedians and 
they are particularly frequent in messengers’ speeches. Their presence, 
however, is determined by the personal preferences of each individual 
poet. For example, Aeschylus uses the Homeric form TTOALs ten times, 
while Sophocles never docs. Epic features include the following: 
uncontracted forms: yahxéou/yadxov, xOvoEwV/yOVOMY; ev and ov as a 
result of compensatory lengthening: @ Eeive/Eéve, youvata/yovata; 
metrical lengthening: eidctwos/éhectvos, obgevov/dgetov; the endings 
-oto for the genitive singular and -eoot for the dative plural; the iterative 
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imperfect (a tense which denoted that the verbal action occurred 
repeatedly) in -eoxe, unaugmented verbal forms, and_ others. 
Sometimes it is difficult to discern whether the Ionic forms in tragedy 
derive from the poetic language of epic or whether they are direct loans 
from the Ionic dialect. The number of Ionic phonological features 
which do not occur in epic, however, is small, e.g., moevpevys < 
Tonvpeviis/Att. roaupevis “gentle, courteous.” 

The presence of Doric even in choruses is weak. The principal 
Doric feature is the long a, a basic distinctive feature from everyday 
speech. The Doric a appears in fixed Doric forms (vixa/Att. vixn 
“victory,” papa/Att. pry “utterance prompted by the gods, saying,” 
Gyétegoc/Att. jéteoog “our,” Paoopat/Att. Broo, mhaya/ Att. 
myyy “blow, stroke”) and in compounds with tha- and da0- (e.g., 
Oedipus at Colonus 239: ov% avéthav Egywv “did not tolerate the 
deeds. . .”). 

Switching between Doric a and Attic y is usual in choruses in cases 
where the word is a common one in Attic vocabulary (8G0¢/5q|L0¢ 
“deme”). A linguistically interesting phenomenon is the appearance of 
the Doric ain dialogue. In iambic trimeter and trochaic tetrameter such 
an a appears for metrical reasons in words which are considered to be 
Doric dialectal forms and purely poetic (uxac/ésys, adverb, “simi- 
larly”; éxaty/éxytt “by means of”; eave “obedient”) and in words 
which display an a in all dialects (vau-ay6g “shipwrecked,” xatayvupe 
“to break”), while in derivatives and compounds the Attic form with 
prevails (navoénvos “at the full moon”). Finally, hybrids appear such 
as @jc and pnyave (instead of the Attic prin and pyyavi or the Doric 
pea “saying” and payave “contrivance”), in which the a in the ending 
is usually preserved. Such forms demonstrate the conventional charac- 
ter of this poetic language and the fact that the Dorisms form a decora- 
tive veneer. This can also be seen in the presence of certain persistent 
Atticisms: Sus “sweet to taste or smell,” Hag “day,” etc. Other 
Dorisms, apart from a are: genitive singular in -a (‘Aida/Att.“Adov), the 
truncated prepositions cv- and mag- (avtéhiw/évatéhaw “to rise,” 
naoPaiven/nagapaive “to go by the side”) and a few others. 

An understanding of the language of tragic composition requires at 
least a brief discussion of its vocabulary. As Aristotle aptly remarks, 
poetic diction and expression are remote from the language of everyday 
communication. The tragic poets, in order to avoid being prosaic and 
to remain clear, without becoming trite, vary the forms of familiar 
words, use nouns with new derivational suffixes, neologisms (new 
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lexical forms), mainly compounds and not derivatives, archaic features 
and poetic forms of words, i.e., words with well-known literary associ- 
ations instead of common ones, words from other dialects which are 
generally unfamiliar or exotic, ornamental epithets (adjectives which 
are not essential to the meaning of the sentence) and abundant com- 
pound words. In tragedy, therefore, one may observe deliberate 
changes in the vocabulary in order to distance the literary language of 
tragedy from the language of everyday life. 

A conscious departure from everyday vocabulary occurs in the 
appearance of simple forms instead of the usual compounds and vice 
versa. Thus the simple form 0vijox is used instead of axo0vijoxw “to 
dic,” jy instead of xaOnuwce “to be seated,” and (by contrast) the com- 
pound éxonpaive instead of the simple onpaive “to show by a sign, to 
indicate,” as well as é&exevyoua for eb yoru “to pray.” Often the words 
used in tragedy are morphologically very close to those of Attic, 
although they vary slightly either in the form of the root or in the deri- 
vational affix: &Ooc/Att. éy0ea “hate, hatred,’ eipa/Att. ipatiov 
“clothe,” veoyoc/Att. véog “young.” The formation of nouns with the 
ending -wa (e.g., €evonua “invention,” and oiotenna “pricking”), 
although known in ancient Attic prose, was still rare in the fifth century. 
In contrast, it was very widespread in Ionic compositions of a technical 
nature. Perhaps this is why words ending in -1a were regarded as “non- 
Attic” or “strange,” and were used in tragedy in order to achieve the 
desired distancing from the everyday language. Something similar also 
applies in the case of abstract nouns ending in -otg (@Odvyots/POdvog 
“ill-will, envy,” @pédnots/Opedera “help, aid”). They were preferred by 
Ionian writers, although they were rare in Attic until the fifth century 
Bc. These nouns have been associated with the expression of techni- 
cal and scientific concepts, and this is why Sophocles shows a prefer- 
ence for them. 

The greatest source of poetic expressions for tragedy also is 
Homeric and post-Homeric epic: adek@oc/Spaurog “brother” (poetic), 
Padiceww/oteixe “to walk” (poetic), etc. Non-Attic words in tragedy are 
mainly Ionic. Words which do not occur in ancient Attic prose or Attic 
inscriptions and were used by old Ionian prose writers were regarded 
as being indisputable loans from Ionic, e.g., pegvy for the Attic mooi 
“dowry.” Dialectisms from Sicily are much fewer in number, e.g., 
dndwv/dradoc “attendant” etc. A departure from prosaic everyday lan- 
guage is the rarity of the dual number in tragic compositions, despite 
the fact that the dual number was a common characteristic of Attic 
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speech, the absence of the article, and the function of the forms 6, and 
tO as demonstrative pronouns (i.e., according to their earlier values), 
ete. 

As has been mentioned, features of everyday speech, even diminu- 
tives, are incompatible with the style of tragedy and are therefore largely 
absent from it. Nevertheless, words from everyday speech do appear 
which impart a sense of realism, facilitate understanding on the part of 
the spectators, and can be used to express hyperbole, pleonasms, irony 
etc.: “an old man who is a grave” (Euripides, Medea 1209-10: tis tov 
yéqovta tuuPov Gopavoy oé0ev tiONoL). Euripides is believed to have 
introduced many elements from everyday language into tragedy. 
Nonetheless, even in the passages of dialogue these prosaic features are 
limited in number. Other non-poetic features consist of the technical 
terms of specialized vocabularies - medical, judicial, etc. Medical terms 
are particularly frequent, especially in Sophocles, who, from the way he 
uses medical vocabulary (see v11.B.7), appears to have had a specific 
knowledge of the subject. 

As time went by an increasing number of new features appeared in 
the language of the tragedians. The result is particularly noticeable in 

Euripides, who was also the latest of the three and generally did not 
hesitate to adopt less archaic features. The aorist formations are a 
typical example. The aorist ending -v in the third person plural is an 
extremely ancient formation (with the old Indo-European termination 
-v< *nt): e.g., fev, ESov. 

The forms which end in -cav (&0eoav, fooav) are relatively more 
recent (with an analogical addition of the termination to aorists ending 
in -oa) and appear in all three tragedians. In contrast, the formations 
ending in -xav, ¢.g., €0nxav, Ewxcev (with the prevalence of the singu- 
lar form g0nxa, ®axc) are extremely recent and appear only in 
Euripides. 

Aeschylus is considered to be the most archaizing tragedian of them 
all. His borrowings from Homer are numerous, particularly in his early 
works, although in his later works he breaks away somewhat from the 
Homeric influence. His style is luxuriant, majestic, with complex 
roundabout phrases and compounds (many of which are neologisms; 
see Text [11]). In the work of Sophocles a tendency towards 
simplification appears. Initially he was dependent upon Aeschylus, 
using numerous Aeschylean phrases, as well as many loans from epic 
(the ancient critics called him “most Homeric”) and lyric poetry. The 
tendency towards affectation recedes in his final works, his style 
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becomes spontancous and austere, with fewer compounds and priva- 
tives, a considerable number of everyday expressions and numerous 
abstract nouns (see Text [12]). Euripides displays the greatest number 
of prosaic and innovative features ~ mainly in the dialogues and occa- 
sionally in the choruses. The heroic and epic elements in his poetry are 
somewhat subdued, although his style never becomes banal or trite (see 
Text [13]). 

The most important exponent of comedy (on the creation of the 
genre see VII.A.5) is Aristophanes (445 ~ ca. 385 BC). The linguistic 
basis of Attic comedy is the Attic dialect. A host of different characters 
appear or are lampooned in Aristophanic comedy, but the basic form 
of language in the works is the ordinary spoken language of the average 
free, educated Athenian. It is true that in comedy vernacular features, 
ribald expressions, and numerous obscenities also appear (see 
Appendix 11.5). Non-Athenian characters speak in their own dialect, 
e.g., Megarian, Bocotian, or Laconian, while non-Greeks speak a 
corrupt form of Greek. 

Basic Atticisms in comedy include the following: double tt instead 
of the double oo of other dialects (€.g., nOaTIW instead of rodcow); 
preservation of the long a after e,vand 9 (véa, yea); the form Evv of the 
preposition ovv, particularly in compounds; the use of the dual number, 
etc. In Aristophanes new linguistic forms also appear: aorists ending in 
-oay and -xav (e.g., Sooav, nagédswxav); second person singular of the 
imperative in -aoo (e.g., @vtiotaco) side by side with the older forma- 
tion in -w < *-ao < *-ao00 (e.g., iat), etc. The addition of the demon- 
strative -1 (di “this one here,” évOadi “right here,” vuvi “right now”), 
the expressive lengthening of words (such as abtotatog “this one 
here,” and pov@ratos “all alone”) and expressive compounds (such 
as teLoxaxodaipov “thrice-unlucky,” tevopaxdgwos “thrice-blessed.” 
bxéQoo~pos “exceedingly wise,” bxeoquas prcaOrvatoc “exceedingly 
fond of the Athenians”) contribute to the creation of a lively atmos- 
phere. The following features are considered to be of'a “low” language 
level: the substitution of the stop x [p] with the aspirated stop @ [ph]: 
Gpovovios/oxdvduios “backbone, spine”; pejorative characterizations 
of people with forms ending in -§ [-ks]: otéuqaz “ranter,” évak 
“impostor”; expressions such as obd¢ otoipiAtxiyé “not a sound” and 
ovdé yod “not a word”; diminutives in -idtov: aiyidvov “little goat,” 
Evgutidvov “dear little Euripides,” Swxeatidvov “dear little Socrates”; 
the manifest preference for verbs expressing desire or volition, e.g, 


Bunty “to desire”; curses such as és x6Qaxac “go to hell”; coarse 
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words like néog “penis,” padyg “phallus,” xataxbywv “lewd”; the non- 
Greek xacarfatw “to act like a prostitute,” xao@guov “brothel,” 
x6Pados “criminal,” etc. Aristophanes creates a comic atmosphere 
by quoting words or whole passages from tragic compositions in 
entirely prosaic contexts, that is, by parodying tragic utterances 
(xagatgaywoeiv): e.g., forms with the long Doric a (ayérac/jyetys 
“cicada”), uncontracted forms (Aristophanes, Birds 1748: yoborov 
aos “golden light”; Aristophanes, Acharnians 5: to xeag nopoavOrny 
iddv “something I rejoiced in my heart to see” on the basis of Aeschylus, 
Prometheus Bound 245=247: ciodsovoa V HAybvOny xéag “and now that 
I see them, [ am pained to the heart.” Aristophanic parody extends to 
other literary genres, with excerpts from epic and dithyramb, as well as 
to hexametric oracles with numerous Homeric words. 

The admission of non-Attic dialectal features and the corruption of 
Greek by foreign speakers (see Appendix 11.7) contribute to the sense of 
comicality. Here the sense of language of the ancient Athenians, who were 
particularly proud of the language they spoke (Hoffmann and Debrunner 
1983, 142), certainly played a role. Examples of these dialectal forms are: 
Lac. Maooéve orci/Att. Maodéve Osea “Virgin goddess, voc.”; Lac. 
pad/Att. wovoa “muse”; Megar. haddav/Att. paCav “barley-cake, acc.”; 
Megar. xauddmdav/Att. aatovodv “play, fem. participle, gen. pl.”. 
The adulteration of Greek by foreign speakers is characterized by certain 
regularities: the substitution of an aspirated stop consonant with the 
equivalent voiceless form —_ (oxija/oxia “shape, figure,” 
éhangdc/?hapods “light in weight”), wrong use of the cases, confusion of 
the grammatical genders, etc. Finally, a comic effect is also produced by 
the specially formed compounds: €.g., papraxooroyagyaga. “sandgrain- 
hundred-loads of them” (Aristophanes, Acharnians 3); yuoxQ-avtdoy- 
e€enitotrog “over some sticky, contentious, damnable little dispute” 
(Aristophanes, Clouds 1004) etc. (see Text [14]). 

Prose is associated with two dialects: lonic and Attic. Here a brief 
presentation will be made of the language of the historian Herodotus of 
Halicarnassus (fifth century Bc). Herodotus traveled a great deal in his 
life, a fact which is to a certain extent reflected in the cosmopolitan lan- 
guage of his work. The linguistic core of Herodotus? Histories is the 
Ionic dialect: y instead of long a: xgyjoow; compensatory lengthening 
after the loss of the digamma: Eeivoc < *EévFoc; uncontracted forms: 
Syjwoegyoi/Att. Snutoveyoi, éxoice/Att. éxoiey, genitive singular -ew 
(transfer of quantity from -ao): Zég&ew; genitive plural in -éwv: 
anacéwv heoewy; extensive use of the form jv (conditional conjunc- 
tion for éév); third person singular ending -atox for the present tense of 
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middle verbs: fyyéatau “it is believed”; shift of verbs ending in -ju into 
the conjugation of verbs with the termination -«: dot instead of diswor 
etc. However, in order to describe the violent struggle of the Persian 
Wars, Herodotus felt that the plain “lac (Ionic dialect) was inadequate 
and thus also selected linguistic features from the Homeric epics. 
Indeed Herodotus has been described as “profoundly Homeric.” Epic 
features in his work include: iterative imperfects with the affix -ox- 
(20éde0xov, é0é\w “to be willing, to wish”) unaugmented verbal forms 
(AdPeoxe, AapBavw “receive”), and the presence of tmesis. Herodotus 
also uses features from other dialects, particularly Attic, and a few 
words from foreign languages (see ‘Text[15]). 


Selected texts 
{1] Homer, /liad 1.172, 176-81 Monro and Allen 


Tov & jueiBev éxevta dvaé avdodv "Ayapéuvorv: 
&Ototoc dé Lol oot StotEE~Eewv Paorjov 

aii yao tot Eous Te PiAN WOAEMO Te WAAL TE 

ei UdAG xaOTEQS EGOL, Heds MOV Goi TO y’ ESwxeEV" 
oinxad’ idv obv vyVOI TE OFS “ai COIs ETaQOLOL 
Mvowdoveoow davacae, of8ev 8 tyw odx Gheyifo, 
00d’ 6BopuaL KOTEOVTOS. 


Then answered him Agamemnon, the Lord of men: 


Most hateful to me are you of the kings, nurtured of Zeus, for always is strife 
dear to you and wars and battles. Ifyou are most powerful, a god, I think, gave 
you this. Go home with your ships and your men, and lord it over your 


Myrmidons; for you I care not, nor am I concerned about your anger. (Trans. 
A."T. Murray) 


Bacjewv, éoou: ancient uncontracted forms; facuuywv: absence of shortening; dteepéwv: 
shortened form; tov: pronominal form with demonstrative value; vyvoi: [onic form; 


Mvodoveaaw: Acolic form with Ionic nu ephelkysticon. 


[2] Homer, Odyssey 5.85-6, 92-6 Allen 


‘Eoueiav & éotewe Kaduypa, dia Sedwv, 
Ev Bodvn ovoaca Paswa ovyahoevw 


"Qs doa pwvijoaca Hea maQgeOnxe todseCav 


GuPoooins nAjoaoa, xEoaove dé vEextag EQuOQdv. 
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abtig 6 xive xai Hole SudxtoQos Aoyeupovtns. 
avtag énei deitvyoe xai Hoage Oupov E&wdi, 
nai Tote S1) wLy Execow CetPouEevos MOOGEELTEV™ 


And Calypso, the beautiful goddess, questioned Hermes, when she had made 
him sit ona bright shining chair: 

So saying, the goddess set before him a table laden with ambrosia, and mixed 
the ruddy nectar. So he drank and ate, the messenger Argeiphontes. But when 
he had dined and satisfied his soul with food, then he made answer, and 
addressed her, saying: (Trans. A. T. Murray) 


Eoéetve, Oedwv, TOOGEELTE: ancient uncontracted forms; 6: pronominal form with 
demonstrative value; x€0Q00e, Mive, SetvyOe: unaugmented ancient verbal forms; 
Hoagev, TQCoEETEV: later augmented verbal forms; Paew, 4uPEooiys: Ionic forms; 
x£0000€: Acolic form. 


{3] Hesiod, 7heogony 36-43 Solmsen 


Tovy, Movodov doxmpeda, tai Au xatoi 
buvedoat téomovOL WEyaV vOov évtdg "Ohbpr0V, 
eiordoc Ta ovta Ta T EGOOpEVa Od TV EdvTa, 
Poviy OunQetoar tov O° Gxdapwatos Get MbdT] 

&x OTOLATV Eta’ YEA dé te SOpWaTA MATEdS 
Zyvoc torySovnoro Hedy Ori Aewquoéaon 
omdvapevy iyyet dé xaon vuepdevtos "OAVp0V 


Sapata V aBavatov. 


Come thou, let us begin with the Muses, who gladden the great spirit of their 
father Zeus in Olympus with their songs, telling of things that are and that shall 
be and that were aforetime with consenting voice. Unwearying flows the sweet 
sound from their lips, and the house of their father Zeus the loud-thunderer is 
glad at the lily-like voice of the goddesses as it spreads abroad, and the peaks 
of snowy Olympus resound, and the homes of the immortals. (Trans. H.G. E. 
White) 

Movodo, vooy, égryS5oU7000: ancient uncontracted forms; Oe&v contracted form, 
standard contraction in Aeolic and Doric; x4Qy; Tonic form; €ooOuEVa: Aeolic form. 


[4] Archilochus, 1 and 15 West 


1. cipi 8’ ya OeQanwv pév Evuaaiiow a&vaxtoc 
xai Movoéwv égatov S@Qov Entotapevos. 


Tam a servant of the lord god of war, 
and one versed in the Muses’ lovely gifts (Trans. M. L. West) 


*Evuciovo: epic form; Movoéwv: Tonic form 
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15. Phadx’, Exixovgos avo tocgov wpihos Foxe wayntcu. 


Glaucus, an auxiliary’s a buddy 
for just so long as he’s prepared to fight (Trans. M. L. West) 


TOOGOV: epic (Acolic) form; axe: epic-lonic form 


[5] Tyrtaeus, 10 West 


teOvapevat yao xaAoV Evi MQOUEXOLOL MEGOVTCL 
Gvd0’ GyAOOv EO: Te WATOISL LLOVELEVOV: 

TV O abtod MEOALTOVTA AOALY ZA MioVaES CLYEOUS 
RIMZEVELW AVIV Eat’ CvEOOTUTOV, 

mhalopevoy obv wHToOi Pian xai xatoi yYEoovTL 


MALL TE GUV JUXOOLS ZOVOELSINL T GOYaL. 


For it is fine to die in the front line, a brave man fighting for his fatherland, and 
the most painful fate’s to leave one’s town and fertile farmlands for a beggar’s 
life, roaming with mother dear and aged father, with little children and with 
wedded wife. (Trans. M. L. West) 


AQOMAXOOL, Cvuyootatov, xoverdint: Tonic forms; evi: poetic epic form; 
teOvapevan: epic form; TLACOUEVOVY: poetic verb. 


[6] Sappho, 81 Campbell (213 Page; 78 Bergk; 80 Diehl) 


ov dé otepavor, W Aina, TéENEGON’ CoatoLs PoPator 
Somaxas avitH Guv<a>éQoaio’ Cutcouae yEQoL" 
evavOea Tyaotaéretat xai Xaoutes waxougar 


LahLov Frovwenvt dotepavartorr d° datwotEepovtTat 


And you, Dica, put lovely garlands around your locks, binding together stems 
of anise with your soft hands; for the blessed Graces look rather on what is 
adorned with flowers and turn away from the ungarlanded. (Trans. D. A. 
Campbell) 


otepavon, Aixa, todos, Pofpatow, Sonaxas, cviytor, ovvategato’, 
ANdaLGL, CITVOTOEPOVTAL: Acolic forms; POBALOW, ZEOOLV: epic nu ephelkysticon. 


[7] Alcaeus, 165 Page; 33 Bergk; 50 Diehl; 133 Edmonds 


x : ‘ er F 
ni.bes &x teQatWV yds EAeMavtivay 
Lapav tw Eipeos xovoo0détav Exwv" 


You have come from the ends of the earth, [dear Antimenidas], with the gold- 
bound ivory heft of the sword. (Trans. J. M. Edmonds) 


yas, &leqavtivey, AaPav, ~ovoodétay: Acolic forms. 


i 
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[8] Alcman, 26 Campbell (10 Page; 26 Bergk; 94 Diehl) 


ot w Ett, MaQgoevinai pektydoves LaQoPwvot, 
yuia peony Sivatar Pade dy Bare xnevhos einy, 
bc V éni xbpatos GvOoc Gy? Ghxvoveoot TOTYTAL 


vinreés tt09 Eywv, Gundepveos Lagos Sevic. 


No longer, honey-toned, strong-voiced girls, can my limbs carry me. If only. if 
only [ were a cerylus, who flies along with the halcyons over the flower of the 
wave with resolute heart, strong, sea-blue bird. (Trans. D. A. Campbell) 


pedtyaoues, iagdqovor, PEQNV: Doric forms; Ghxvovedst: Acolic form; TOTHTAL, 
1/tog: epic forms (stot Tat with Doric accentuation). 


[9] Pindar, 4th Pythian Ode 24-7, 29-31 Maehler 


dviw Ceyxvoay motl YanOyEvUV 
vai xoytvavtwy éétoooe, Bods “Ao- 

yous yahivov SHdexa dé wEdtEQov 
dpégas &E ‘Queavod peoopev var- 

twv treo yaias EoyLwv 
avvcidtov S60u, pSeow cvandooavtes Gois. 
stiethconcsasedtenstdees Quiiov & éxémv 
Goxeto, Eeivoug &V EMdvtecat evegyéetat 


deinv’ ExayyédAovtt OMTOV. 


when he came upon us hanging the bronze-jawed 

anchor, swift Argo’s dridle, 

against the ship. Before that, we had drawn up 

the sea-faring bark from Okeanos in accordance 

with my instructions, and for twelve days 

had been carrying it across desolate stretches of land. 

and he began with the friendly words 

which generous men first utter when offering dinner 

(Trans. W. H. Race) 


to strangers upon their arrival. 


avin’, vai, ods, Gpéoac, &poic, ExayyéAhovtt: Doric forms; éEWV: uncontracted 
epic form with Tonic neglect of digamma; £métoooe, AvORGaOOUTES: poetic forms; 
Eetvouc: Ionic epic form; EAD6vtesaty: Acolic epic form. 


[10] Simonides, 386 Page; 58 Bergk; 37 Diehl; 579 Campbell 


Eoti tug AGYoS 
tav ’Agetav vaieww dvoapPdtou éxi méteaic, 
tvbv d€ pv Ooavty@gov dyvov Gyqéemenv 
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obdé Tavtwv Pre~agorot OvyTOv 
Zoortos, Gt ti] SaxéOupos ideas 
EvdoVEV LOATL, 


ixmev és dxgov avdoeiac. 


There is a tale that Arete (Excellence, Virtue) dwells on unclimable rocks and 
(close to the gods?) tends a holy place; she may not be seen by the eyes of all 
mortals, but only by him on whom distressing sweat comes from within, the 
one who reaches the peak of manliness. (Trans. D. A. Campbell) 


Tay 'Agetay, Ovat@v: Doric forms; BLEQEQouL: Tonic (epic) form; SvoanPators’: 
poetic form. 


{u] Aeschylus, The Seven against Thebes 223-32 Page 


ETEOKAHSE: ty plot Oeovs xahovoa Povdevou xax@c 
mewWaoxia yao tot tis eboakiac 

HYTHO FyUvit owrioos OS’ éxet hOyos. 

XOPOS: ow Oeod & Ev ioyis xabumEotéoa, 

mohhaxe d” év xaxoior TOV uuyyavov 

nan yarenas dvag bre0" Supdtov 

ZOULVapLEVaY vepeday Oo0oi. 

ET.: dvOo@v 140’ Eoti, o~PayLa xai YonoTHOLA 

Qeoiow Eodetv NOAELiMV MELOWpEVOUS. 


ody & ab 16 oryay xai pévew eiow Sopwv. 


ETEOCLES: Then don’t lose common sense when calling on the gods. 
Obedience is mother, so the proverbs say, 

of Fine Achievement which will save us all 

CHORUS: She ts ~ but still a god has greater strength; 

and often in a time of trouble, when a dreadful cloud 

of misery hangs over all our eyes, 

he sets right things we cannot do ourselves. 

ET.: This is the job of men ~ to render sacrificial offerings 

up to the gods before they test opponents’ strength; 


you must be silent and remain inside the house. (Trans. M. Ewans) 


TOAACHL, HAXOLGL, DEOIGLV: epic forms; LAAEMAS, vepEAdv: Doric forms; Svas: 


poetic word: et0w: poetic form. 


[12] Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus 203-15 Lloyd-Jones and Wilson 


XOPOE: @ Thay, Ste viv yakas, 
avdacoy, tis Epus Pootay; 

tic 6 MOMYMOVOS CeyN; TiV’ Gv 

ood natoid’ éxnvOoinav; 
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OLAIMOYE: @ Févor, Cotdmohas: GAG pu 
XO.: ti TOO’ GtewvreLs, YEQOV: 
OL.: uy pw cevégy tig e- 

1, 140" EEetaoys mEOG wavtebov. 
XO.: TL OE; 

OL.: Seiwa Pvou. 

XO.: avda. 

OL.: TEXVOY, Got, Ti yeyovws; 
XO.: Tivos el OnEQUATOS, <> 


Seve, povet, watoodev; 


cHorus: Unhappy one, since now you are at ease, tell us who among men 
you are? Who is conducted in so much pain? What country can we learn 
to be your fatherland? 

OEDIPUS: Strangers, | am an exile; but do not. . . 

cHu.: What are you forbidding us to say, old man? 

O£D.: Do not, do notask me who Lam! Do not question me, enquiring further! 

cu.: Why? 

oepd.: Terrible was my birth! 

cu.: Speak! 

oeb.: My child, alas, what am I to say? 

cu.: Tell us from what seed you come, stranger, on your father’s side! 


(Trans. H. Lloyd-Jones) 


TARY, AUdaGOV, ExTUBOIpLaY: Doric forms; Ste, &v: Attic forms (in choruses): 
Pootov, GORA: poetic words; CutevvETELC: poetic word, found only in tragedy; 


Yey@Vo): epic form. 


[13] Euripides, Andromache 790-6, 802-7 Diggle 


XOPOE: Q yéoov Aiaxida, 

neon xai ov AariOatot oe Kevtad- 

gotg SwA‘joar Sooi 

zhewotaton, xa Em” "Aoyatou d0005 dEevov byodv 
EXTEQGGML MOVTEY EvpTANYCdwv 

XhELVLY Ext VouoTOMay, 

TPOMOE: G idtatat yuvaixes, OS KAKOV RAXaL 
Suadoyov Ev tS’ Hucoat MogGbvetat. 

déorowa yao zat’ oixov, “Eouovyy Ey, 
Tateds V EonpLwOeioa Guvvoiat 0’ Gua 

olov dé5Qaxev Egyov, Avdgopnayny xtavetv 

xai naida Povlevoaoa, xat0aveiv Beret, 
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cHorws: Old man, son of Aeacus, I believe that alongside the Lapiths you 
joined battle with the Centaurs with your famous spear; and that on the 
Argo you crossed the inhospitable waters from the sea-girt Symplegades 
ona famous expedition; 


NURSE: Dearest women, how one evil today follows close upon another! My 
mistress in the house, I mean Hermione, deserted by her father and 
worried about what she has done in plotting to kill Andromache and her 
son, wants to kill herself. (Trans. M. Lloyd) 


Tovtdy, xAEwwev: Doric forms; AamiOato epic form; xAEtvotata, xatOavetv: 


poetic words. 


[14] Aristophanes, Lysistrata 168-172, 456-8 Hall and Geldart 


AAMTIITQ: Kal THS MEV GL@v divdoac dues MeiGoNES 
mavtd dixaiws ddohov eiodvey dye: 

tov tav "Agavainy ya wav Ouayetov 

NG “GE TS Cyutetoet ad ul) MAASSUV; 

AYZIZTPATH: Huis Geder oor ta ye Wag’ Hiv meigopev. 
& Evppayor yuvaines ExOeiv’ EvSo0ev, 

a orEeQuayooaohexvWokayavommudes, 

a Ox0QdomavdoxevTELaoTOMMALSES, 


LAMPITO: And we'll see to it that our menfolk keep the peace with complete 
honesty and sincerity. But your Athenians - how is one going to persuade 
that riffraff not to act barmy? 

LYSISTRATA: Don’t you worry, we'll do our part of the persuading all right. 


LystsTRaATA: Women of the reserve, come out of there, at the double! Come 
on, you brood of the porridge and vegetable market! Come on, you garlic- 
landlady-breadsellers! (Trans. A. Sommerstein) 


THS, GOV, KpEc, TeidoEs, ciodvay, Agavaiwv, HudzEtov, TG, xa, Cyireiogry, 
TAASdujV: Doric forms (Lampito is a native of Sparta); metoouey, Evpyrcyor: Attic forms; 
GHEQUAYOOaLOAE ZOLA aVOTMANDES, oxogdoravdoxevTOLAgTOMMUdES: 


hapax words. 


{15] Herodotus 1.45 Hude 


Kooioos pév vuv f0arpe, ds oixds Hy, tov Ewutod naida: "AdSoNotos dé d Togdiew 
tod Midew, obtos 51) 6 qovets pev tod Ewotod adehpeod yevouevos, poveds 
dé tod xaOioavtos, excite Hovzin tov avOowAWY eyéveto xEOi TO ofa, 
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oVvyyLyvooxopevos CvVOQORWV eivar TOV adtds fjdee PaQuovpapoowtatoc, 


emxataopater to tHupw Ewutov. 


So Croesus buried his own son in such manner as was fitting. But Adrastus, 
son of Gordias who was son of Midas, this Adrastus, the slayer of his own 
brother and of the man who purified him, when the tomb was undisturbed by 
the presence of men, slew himself there by the sepulchre, seeing now clearly 
that he was the most ill-fated wretch of all men whom he knew. (Trans. A. D. 


Godley) 


Ewvtod, “AdoNatos, Pogdiem, GdeApeod, Hovyin, See: onic forms. 


A.3 Homer: Epic poetry and its 
characteristics 


L. POLKAS 


TRANSLATED BY ANDREW HENDRY 


The earliest chapter in Ancient Greek literature belongs to the broad 
category of epic poetry, insofar as this consists of long narrative verse 
poems which basically deal with the exploits of heroes and gods in a 
distant past. At the core of the history of Ancient Greek epic poetry lie 
the two heroic epics par excellence, which ancient tradition ascribed to 
Homer, the [liad (see Texts [1] and [2]) and the Odyssey (see Text [3]), 
together with the theological and didactic epics of Hesiod, the 
Theogony (see Text [4]), Works and Days (see Text [5]), and, to a certain 
extent, the Catalogue of Women. On the periphery of epic poetry lie the 
remains of the Epic Cycle (Cypria, Iliu Persis, Telegonia etc.), which 
preserve part of the mythological-heroic material of the Homenc epics, 
and the - primarily theological - hymnic poems which have come down 
to us as the Homeric Hymns (to Demeter, to Aphrodite, to Apollo, to 
Hermes, etc.). 

While it is difficult enough to systematize the varying subject matter 
of epic poetry, it has proved an even more difficult and elusive task to 
give it a precise dating. According to the most widely accepted view, by 
about the mid- or late eighth century Bc the two Homeric epics had 
more or less become fixed in form, with the war epic the /liad having 
been composed first, followed by the post-war Odyssey. (Recent work, 
e.g., by Burkert, West and Nagy, has tended to move the dates of com- 
position of [liad and Odyssey to the seventh rather than the eighth 
century.) Immediately afterwards, in the late eighth to early seventh 
centuries BC, followed Hesiod’s Theogony, Works, and Catalogue of 
Women. The core of the Epic Cycle is believed to be essentially pre- 
Homeric, although it was completed in later periods and served to sup- 
plement the subject matter of the Homeric epics. The Homeric Hymns 
were composed between the seventh and the fifth centuries Bc. 

The question that has concerned and continues to concern Homeric 
scholars is whether, and to what extent, Ancient Greek epic poetry as a 
whole forms part of the cycle of traditional oral poetry. This question is 
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certainly more crucial in regard to the two Homeric epics, than to the 
epics of Hesiod, in which the author’s stamp is undoubtedly more con- 
spicuous. 

By the term oral poetry we mean traditional epics which are com- 
posed, expressed, and circulated orally. There is no real question that 
the Homeric epics were oral poems as far as their means of expression 
and circulation are concerned, since we now know that all early epic 
and lyric poetry was performed and transmitted orally until the fifth 
century BC. There remains, however, the problem of their oral compo- 
sition, which is compounded by the fact that the Phoenician alphabet 

as introduced into Greece in the early eighth century BC (see 11.17). 
There are thus two interpretations: one which holds that the oral and 
written composition of the Homeric epics were entirely separate pro- 
cesses, and one which holds that they were interrelated. 

The view that the oral and written composition of the Homeric epics 
were entirely separate processes, based on the example of the more 
recent Serbo-Croatian epics, was established in the late 1920s to the 
early 1930s by the American scholar Milman Parry and subsequently by 
his student Albert Lord (1960). According to this working hypothesis, 
which generally became known as Parry and Lord’s oral theory, the 
composition of a song by an oral creator takes place at the moment he 
performs it in front of the audience, by improvising upon a stock of lin- 
guistic and thematic material, which is traditional and typical in char- 
acter. The result of the composition is always new and conforms in each 
case to the demands of the recitation. More generally, the techniques 
which the oral creator uses when he composes and performs his tradi- 
tional song, insofar as this does not presuppose arranging the available 
material in advance and is not based on a written text, are more or less 
automatic and above all non-literary, thus distinguishing oral poetry to 
a considerable degree from later written literature. 

Parry’s oral theory was combined with his discovery that the phras- 
cology of the epics consisted of traditional formulae (an example being 
the epithet + noun form, e.g., diog Odvoceds “noble Odysseus,” 
yAaux@ms “AOjvy “flashing-eyed Athena”), which are repeated regu- 
larly at particular points in the hexameter (six dactylic feet [-Uu], in 
which the two short syllables [vu] are often replaced by one long one 
[-], with the sixth foot truncated [-u] and an indifferent final syllable 
[v or -]. The formulae are organized in complex systems and their use 
in the hexameter depends not on their specific meaning but on their 
metrical form: with rare exceptions, a single, unique formulaic combi- 
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nation corresponds to each position in the hexameter (the principle of 
economy). For example, the form modAvtAas dio "Odvocets “much- 
enduring noble Odysseus” (u---UU—-) rules out the use, at the same 
point in the hexameter, of the metrically different xo).iytis Odvacet< 
“Odysseus of many wils” (uv-vU--). Although Parry studied only a 
proportion of the formulae, he claimed that the language of the 
Homeric epics could be regarded as being formulaic in its entirety. 

The priority which the metrical usefulness of the formulae has over 
their meaning in the construction of the hexameter (generally priority 
of form over meaning), combined with their organization into autono- 
mous formulaic systems virtually uninfluenced by the developments of 
the spoken language, reinforced, in Parry’s theory of formulae, the con- 
ventional view among scholars of Homer that the language of the 
Homeric epics is artificial: it cannot have been used in everyday com- 
munication but was constructed in order to cover the needs of epic 
composition. Indeed, since it does not follow the specific meaning of 
the formulaic combinations in their narrative contexts, it produces 
forms by analogy, on the basis of their common sound but different 
meaning: Gupyvudev hdd citpy/aupid.vde Onrus airy “the sweet smell 
of roasting meat was wafted all about (me)”/*there rang (in my ears) the 
sound of a maiden’s voice.” Also, some epithets do not suit the names 
to which they have been applied: Aegisthus, the murderer of 
Agamemnon, is described as Guiuwv AiytoOos “blameless Aegisthus,” 
the moored ships as vijes oui “swift ships,” the arrogant suitors as 
avtiBeot pvnotijges “godlike suitors,” and so on. 

However, more recent studies on the oral composition of the 
Homeric epics and the formulae have shown that Parry’s views can be 
only partially accepted: hence they have modified or questioned the 
universal validity of his views, proposing more complex and broader 
based solutions. There have, of course, been certain reactions to this by 
scholars who, believing that the oral theory is of relevance only to the 
probably ~ unanswerable question of how the Homeric epics were 
formed, interpret them as purely literary texts in the forms in which 
they have come down to us. 

As for the view that the oral and written composition of the Homeric 
epics were totally separate processes, it should be noted that the 
findings of comparative research have themselves shown that not all 
types of traditional oral poetry are necessarily formulaic. Besides, even 
more recent written literature has been shown to be formulaic to a large 
extent. In addition, the working hypothesis which portrays an oral 
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Homer composing more or less spontaneously, without reflecting on 
his store of material, is misleading and simplistic. An experienced bard 
who had attained the status of rhapsode, like Homer, would, apart from 
improvising, be able to compose his traditional song in private shortly 
before delivering it; he would be able to think about and memorize not 
so much typical words as practices, techniques, themes and relation- 
ships between phrases, so that the result of his composition, instead of 
a transient work of entertainment, would be a monumental and com- 
plete poetic composition. Indeed, given the view that, at least when it 
first appeared, writing reproduced and probably supported the spoken 
word rather than displacing it, the likelihood that the two Homeric 
epics received its support in the course of their composition should not 
be ruled out. 

As for the formulae, it is now accepted that only a part and not all 
the phraseology of the epics is formulaic. Although the concept of 
“formula” is often not clearly defined (experts recognize words, 
phrases, lines, groups of lines and even abstract structures of traditional 
clauses as formulaic), the phraseology of the epics includes a consider- 
able number of words and phrases which appear only once (hapax 
legomena), while exceptional narrative situations are constructed on the 
basis of informal or personal elements, betraying their author’s contri- 
bution to the composition. This last point is considered to be impor- 
tant for a safer interpretation of the relations between the two Homeric 
epics. Although it is difficult on the basis of their formal, expressive, 
and thematic features to determine what the later Odyssey takes from the 
earlier [liad — the forms could after all be regarded as a common store 
of material belonging to the oral tradition — a comparison of the two 
epics in respect of their non-formulaic features can serve as a safer guide 
in determining to what extent they converge or diverge. 

An analysis, too, of the hexametric verse, as it stands in its syn- 
chronic dimension, shows that there are not so much constantly fixed 
formulae as formulaic “nuclei” - which have prime importance for the 
construction of the verse - and dependent “peripheral elements,” such 
as conventional epithets, whose presence in the verse is optional. Thus 
the “nuclear” verbal phrase [adtco] 6 weoynjorge “he was in two minds” 
may be accompanied for metrical purposes either by the whole formu- 
laic combination xodvriag dios "Odvocets (Odyssey 5.354) or by the 
simple name ’Odvoo0ets (Odyssey 6.141; 17.235). 

In addition, it has been shown that the formulaic combinations are 
often flexible, in terms of the position they can occupy in the line, the 
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way their forms can be modified and also the way in which they can be 
adapted to the narrative context: it is no accident that in the Odyssey, 
when the three members of the Ithacan family (Odysseus, Telemachus, 
and Penelope), who are characterized primarily by their “intelli- 
gence,” begin speaking, they are introduced respectively as rohbpytic 
“Odvocers “Odysseus of many wiles,” Tydéuaxosg meavupévos “wise 
Telemachus” and xegiqowy Mnvedorea “prudent Penelope,” with the 
result that their formulaic combinations prove to be not only metrically 


useful but also effective in their contexts. The poet, therefore, is not a 


juggler of epic language but can control his formal material, creating 


felicitous poetic images. Even the apparently ill-matching formulaic 
combinations create, albeit unconsciously, poetic contrasts, while ifone 
examines them more closely, they often prove to be functional: the 
epithet Guipov “blameless” applied to Aegisthus (Odyssey 1.29) is asso- 
ciated with wily activities, vyts Oo “swift ship” (Odyssey 13.168) on 


occasion lends drama to the narrative, while the dvtiOeot prvyotijoes 


“godlike suitors” (Odyssey 14.18) are characterized by their physical if 


not moral perfection. More generally, the language of the epics is not 
monotonously dominated by the speech of the narrator, but is con- 
stantly varied in accordance with who is speaking (the narrator, the 
hero or god, the narrator voicing the words and feelings of a god or 
hero) and who is being addressed (the internal receiver in the narrative 
or the external listener) at a particular point in the narrative: the heroes 
or the gods often have their own vocabulary ~ an example is the adjec- 
tive Sayovios “strange man/woman,” which is used as a form of address 
for both men and women, always in passages of speech but never by the 
narrator. 

Finally, tracing the progress ofa formulaic combination (particularly 
the epithet) through the diachronic development of epic language 
shows that it is not the meter, its generic form, which is responsible for 


its creation, but the opposite: its repeated use through the history of 


epic language, that is to say, its traditional meaning, creates the stability 
of the formula and the arrangement of the meter. Thus, it is rather their 
distinct traditional meanings which prevent the formulae wodtyytis 
Odvocets and xddas dubs “Ayrddebs “swift-footed Achilles” from 
interchanging their epithets, although they have the same metrical 
value (Uu-uU--). 

In the extensive narrative scale of epic, which may accommodate 
both commonplace activities (of short or medium length) and type- 
scenes (arming for battle, providing hospitality, making supplications), 
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as well as longer stories (abduction of Helen, xostoz) or major themes 
(war, speeches), we can also trace the way in which the epic poet invests 
his traditional material with new meaning through a variety of tech- 
niques and methods, turning it into a unified poetic composition. 

Thus, type-scenes of major significance develop their themes, while 
others of minor importance are comparatively condensed, adapted in 
each case to the situation in the narrative (cf. the scene in the [liad in 
which Achilles dons his arms [17.356-424] with the correspond- 
ing scenes involving Paris [3.330-8], Agamemnon [11.15-46], and 
Patroclus [16.130-53]). Minor details within the type-scenes are varied, 
motifs from different scenes are merged and scenes which are similar in 
terms of their general pattern are linked through parallelisms, con- 
trasts, flashbacks, and anticipation (cf. in the Odyssey the hospitality 
‘Telemachus receives at Sparta and that which his father Odysseus 
enjoys in Scheria, in ironic contrast to the inhospitable environment of 
Ithaca). 

With the same expert skill with which he handles the formulae and 
type-scenes, through selectively combining, modifying, and renewing 
them, the poet also transforms his disparate mythological material into 
epic poetry. As the audience is familiar with the myths, the poet does 
not convey them in their full form in his epic narrative but selects key 
aspects of them, arranging them around a central axis and protagonist. 
The ‘Trojan War, which lasted for ten years, is condensed into only a few 
days and is organized around the wrath of Achilles. In the Odyssey, the 
minor nostoi, or homecomings, of the Achaeans (Nestor, Menelaus, 
and above all Agamemnon) revolve around the principal nostos of 
Odysseus, around which, in turn, are woven the Telemacheia (the Tale 
of Telemachus) and the Mnesterophonia (the Slaughter of the Suitors). 
Moreover, numerous individual episodes from the myths of the gods 
and heroes are inserted into the epic narrative in the form of allusions, 
our understanding of which is aided by the excerpts from the Epic 
Cycle (ranging from the Cypria to the Telegonia), the epics of Hesiod 
and the Homeric Hymns. 

Generally, the example of the Homeric epics obliges us to accept that 
meaning and form in epic composition are interwoven; that at least in 
terms of expressive and thematic forms, the language of epic poetry is 
not as artificial as was at first believed. It is rather a special type of lan- 
guage, with its own indisputable code, which, however, is in a constant 
state of evolution, following both the spoken language of the period as 
well as the workings of literary language in general. 
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Repetition and consolidation, together with modification and 
change, are general phenomena of language in any era. It is precisely 
this dialogue within the language of the Homeric epics that produces 
its distinctive multiformity and underpins its exemplary literary merit. 


Selected texts 


Prooemia 
[1] Homer, /liad 1.1-7 Monro and Allen 


Mijvey cede, Dec, Myrniadew Ayrdijo¢ 
ovhopevyy, f wue Ayavois crye’ EOnxe, 
tohras & ipOinous wuyxas “Aidt meotanpev 
HoWwV, adtOVS dé EAWOLA TEDYE ZUVEDOLV 
Oiwvotai te MaaL, Atos 5 Etedeieto Bovdy, 
2€ ob OF TH AOMTA dSiaotHTHY Eoioavte 


*Aroeidys te divak cevdom@y xai dios "AyrAevs. 


The wrath sing, goddess, of Peleus’s son Achilles, the accursed wrath which 
brought countless sorrows upon the Achaeans, and sent down to Hades many 
valiant souls of warriors, and made the men themselves to be the spoil for dogs 
and birds of every kind; and thus the will of Zeus was brought to fulfillment. 
Of this sing from the time when first there parted in strife Atreus’ son, lord of 
men and noble Achilles. (Trans. A. T. Murray) 


[2] Homer, Odyssey 1.1-10 Allen 


“Avdoa pot évvene, Modoa, moAbtoomov, dc waa WOAAG 
mAcayyOn, Exei Tooing ieodv mtohiebgov Exegoe: 

TOMMY 5 CevOownwy ev cotea xai Voor Eyva, 

noha &' 6 y' év nOvtw AaBEv CAyea bv xata Bundy, 
GOVULEVOS Hy Te WUZTV xai VOOTOV ETALOWV. 

AW Obd' Hc EtaQOUSG EOQVGETO, LELEVOS IEQ’ 

AdTOY Yao o*pEeteonot ataoVahtynoww Grovto, 

vijmot, ot xata Pots “Yaegiovos Hekiovo 

HoOiovw abtao 6 toicw apeiketo VootWLOV TuaO. 


TOv MUGVEV ye, Ded, OUyateO Ards, eité xai hiv. 


Tell me, o muse, of the man of many devices, who wandered full many ways 
after he had sacked the sacred citadel of Troy. Many were the men whose cities 
he saw and whose mind he learned, aye, and many the woes he suffered in his 
heart upon the sea, seeking to win his own life and the return of his comrades. 


Yet even so he saved not his comrades, though he desired it sore, for through 
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their own blind folly they perished - fools, who devoured the kine of Helios 
Hyperion; but he took from them the day of their returning. Of these things, 
goddess, daughter of Zeus, beginning where thou wilt, tell thou even unto us. 


(Trans. A. T. Murray) 


The prooemia of the Iliad and the Odyssey follow the conventions of 
hymnic poetry, examples of which have been preserved both in the two 
Hesiodic prooemta (Theogony and Works) and in the Homeric Hymns. 
They are developed in three stages: (1) the “invocation,” in which the 
bard asks the goddess or Muse to assist his song or narrative; (2) the 
“narration,” in which a brief summary and appraisal of the main theme 
of the epic is given, and (3) the “entreaty,” in which the bard turns once 
again to the Muse, calling on her to assist him in beginning the narra- 
tive which follows. 

In the “invocation” in the /liad (v.1) the bard calls on the goddess to 
sing of the wrath of Achilles, which is described as “fatal.” In the “invo- 
cation” in the Odyssey (v.1) the Muse is called upon to narrate the deeds 
and sufferings of an anonymous hero who is introduced as “resource- 
ful.” In the prooemium of the //zad the presence of the bard is implied 
by the verbal form cewe. In the prooemium of the Odyssey, apart from 
the suggestion of the bard’s presence in the form évwvexe, there is his 
pronominal statement wor “to me,” which at the end of the prooemium 
changes to the plural jyiv, “to us” (v.10), taking in the listener. 

In the “narration” section of the /liad (vv. 2-5), details are given 
of the disasters - which are subject to the will of Zeus ~ caused by 
Achilles’ fatal wrath in the opposing camps of the Achaeans and the 
Trojans. In the “narration” in the Odyssey (vv. 2-9), the resourceful hero 
is praised for his leading role in the sack of Troy, his inquisitiveness 


about the world around him, the sufferings he endured at sea on his 


journey home, and, above all, the attempt he made as a leader who was 


loyal to his comrades to safeguard the lives and return of his compan- 
ions to Ithaca. In the “narration” section of the Odyssey it is the child- 
ish companions who are portrayed in a negative light: as a result of their 
improper behavior towards the Sun god, they are repaid by being killed 
and prevented from returning home. 

In the /liad the “entreaty” (vv. 6-7) links in directly with the previ- 
ous section, the “narration”: Achilles’ fatal wrath is linked with the start 
of the quarrel between the hero and King Agamemnon. In the Odyssey 
the “entreaty” (v. 10) is explicit and stands out on its own: the com- 
mencement of the poem at whatever point the Muse chooses enables 
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the recitation of the narrative which follows to begin in the middle (in 
medias res): from the point where the resourceful hero is held on 
Calypso’s island (vv. 13 ff.). 


[3] Hesiod, Theogony 1-21 Solmsen 


Movodwv Ektxoviddov coxaped’ deidew, 

at 0° “Exix@voc Exovow Seog péya te CaOEOv te 
xai te regi xOnHV loewéa 1600’ aahoiow 
doxedvtat xai Popov oLiaVevéos Kooviwvos 
nal te Aoeoodpevat tegeva Yoda Tlegunoaoto 

i “Iaxov xojvys ht Odnerod Cabéoro 

GxQotatw “Ekxadvi yooods Eveoujgavto 
xahovs weodevtac, EmeQowmoavto dé MOGGIV. 
EvOev Cutogvbpevat, xeExaAVEPEVAL HEL TOAAD, 
évvbyiat otetyov meoixaddéa Sooay teioat, 
buvetoat Aia V aiyioyov xai notwav “Hony 
Aoyeiny, yovotout medirots EupePaviav, 
Zxovony V aiywoxow Avs yAaux@rty "AOyvyy 
Poifov v’AnddAwva xai”Aotept ioxeaioav 
15€ Tooedawva yaujoxov Evvooiyaiov 

nai C&gpv aldoiny EuxoPreqagdy V ’Aqeoditny 
["HBny te yovoootépavov xahiyy te Auvny 
°H@ VHédtov te péyav Aquody te Ledrvyv] 
Anta v lanetov te i8é Kodvov ayxvAopytyy 
Fatay v Qxeavoy te péyav xat Nvxta péhawav 


Gdhov v d0avatwv iegdv yévos aigv EdvtwVv. 


From the Heliconian Muses let us begin to sing, who hold the great and holy 
mount of Helicon, and dance on soft feet about the deep-blue spring and the 
altar of the almighty son of Cronos, and, when they have washed their tender 
bodies in Permessus or in the Horse’s Spring or Olmeius, make their fair, 
lovely dances upon highest Helicon and move with vigorous feet. Thence they 
arise and go abroad by night, veiled in thick mist, and utter their song with 
lovely voice, praising Zeus the aegis-holder and queenly Hera of Argos who 
walks on golden sandals and the daughter of Zeus the aegis-holder bright- 
eyed Athene, and Phoebus Apollo, and Artemis who delights in arrows, and 
Poseidon the earth-holder who shakes the earth, and reverend Themis and 
quick-glancing Aphrodite, and Hebe with the crown of gold, and fair Dione, 
Leto, Iapetus, and Cronos the crafty counsellor, Eos and great Helius and 
bright Selene, Earth too, and great Oceanus, and dark Night, and the holy race 
of all the other deathless ones that are for ever. (Trans. H. G. E. White) 
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[4] Hesiod, Works and Days 1-10 Solmsen 


Modocn Miegindev aovdjjor xAciovoat, 

debte, AV Evvénete, opétegov raatéo’ buveiovoat 
Gv te du Pootoi GvdoEs Suds cepatoi te Patoi te, 
Oytoi V Gooyntot te Aws peyarovo Exnt. 

dfa péev yao Border, déa Sé Pordovta yakéntet, 
deia & Goitnrov pwvbOer xai Gdnhov ceEer, 

deia d5é V iver oxoddv xai Gyyvooa xdowet 
Zebs by BoepEérye, ¢ bréotata dmpata vain. 
HADOL Dov ciwy te, Sixy S’Wvve Oéprotac 


wy eyo d€ xe Mégoy éryjrupa pvOnoaipyy. 


Muses of Pieria who give glory through song, come hither, tell of Zeus your 
father and chant his praise. Through him mortal men are famed or un-famed, 
sung or unsung alike, as great Zeus wills. For easily he makes strong, and easily 
he brings the strong men low; easily he humbles the proud and raises the 
obscure, and easily he straightens the crooked and blasts the proud, - Zeus 
who thunders aloft and has his dwelling most high. Attend thou with eye and 
ear, and make judgments straight with righteousness. And I, Perses, would tell 
of true things. (Trans. H. G. E. White.) 


The thematic difference between the Hesiodic and the Homeric epics 
lies in the structure of the prooemia. Nevertheless, in terms of their 
typology, the prooemia of the Theogony and the Works generally adhere 
to the triadic hymnic form “invocation-narration-entreaty.” The con- 
formity to type is more evident in the prooemium of the Works. 

The Theogony possesses two prooemia: a short one (vv. 1-21) anda 
longer one (vv. 22-115). The short prooemium lacks the “entreaty,” 
which is moved to the end of the longer prooemium (vv. 104~5, 114-16). 
In the “invocation” of the Theogony (v. 1) the Heliconian Muses are 
named as the subject matter of the song; in the “invocation” of the 
Works (vv. 1-2) it is the deeds of Zeus. Unlike the Works, in which 
the address to the Pierian Muses stands out clearly, in the Theogony the 
poct, whose presence is implied by the first person GozmpeOa “let us 
begin” immediately initiates the hymn of the Muses. In the Theogony 
the name of the poet is moved to the beginning of the long prooemium 
(‘Hoiodoy, v. 22), while in the Works his presence is denoted by the first 
person pronoun éy@ (v. 10), which, moreover, is juxtaposed with the 
name of the person to whom the epic is addressed (Perses, v. 10). 

The “narration” in the Theogony (vv. 2-21) is developed in two the- 
matic parts: in the first part (vv. 2-7) the Muses, as the subjects of the 
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hymnic song, are praised for their dancing abilities (visual element); in 


the second part (vv. 8-21) the Muses shift from their role as objects of 


praise in the hymnic song to that of performers of the singing, who 
praise the gods (auditory element). The second hymn to the holy race 
of the immortals (v. 21), which mentions a representative sample of the 
gods in the form ofa list, will constitute the central theme of the follow- 
ing narrative in the Theogony. In the “narration” in the Works (vv. 3-7), 
Zeus is extolled, through numerous rhetorical figures and a cumulative 
succession of predicates, as the cause of the fluctuating fortunes of the 
mortals. In the separate “entreaty” (vv. 9-10) the extolled god, as patron 
of justice, is called upon by the bard to be a witness to the real events 
which he is about to narrate to his brother, Perses. The yardstick by 
which Zeus alters the predicaments of the mortals - “[making] judg- 
ments straight with righteousness” (v. g) — will form a central theme in 
the following narrative of the Works. 
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The texts which lend themselves most readily to an examination of the 
form and function of language in Ancient Greek tragedy are the surviv- 
ing plays of Aeschylus (ca. 525-456 BC), Sophocles (ca. 496-405 BC), 
and Euripides (ca. 485-406 Bc), which are undoubtedly representative 
examples of fifth-century Athenian tragedy. They are dramatic texts in 
poetic language, with predominantly Attic dialectal features (Palmer 
1980, 132), they contain mythological plots and their structure is deter- 
mined by dialogues between the personages, which alternate with 


songs by the chorus. Equally important evidence for the language of the 


tragic poets is provided by the fragments which have survived. Most of 


these come from plays which were first presented in Athens between 
the early fifth century and late fourth century, while fragments from the 
theatrical output of the Hellenistic period up until the first century Bc 
are rare (Lesky 1972, 527-38). 

Tragic drama was first established as a theatrical institution when the 
annual Athenian festival in honor of the god Dionysus, the City 
Dionysia (év Gotet Atovvoua) came to include contests for tragic poets, 
an event which is traditionally dated to between 536 and 533 BC (Lesky 
1972, 40-1, 49-50), during the tyranny of Peisistratus; it is more likely, 
however, that this occurred after the democratic reforms of Cleisthenes 
at the end of the sixth century (Connor 1989). In about 430 Bc the 
Athenian democracy also established theatrical contests for tragic 
poets in the annual Dionysiac festival of the Lenaea (Lesky 1972, 41, 
49-50). The information we have on the beginnings and forms of tragic 
drama in the Peloponnese and Attica in the sixth century is confined to 
passing references, although clearly this theatrical genre merged ele- 
ments from the two earlier forms of the Ancient Greek poetic tradition, 
epic and lyric poetry (Herington 1985, 125-50). In the fourth century 
Plato in the Republic (392c6-394c6 and 595b3-c3) and later Aristotle 
in the Poetics (1448b34-1449a6 and 1449bg-20) maintained that the 
Homeric epics served as a model for tragedy since they had a dramatic 
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structure, while epic poetry usually had a narrative character. More- 
over, in the Poetics (1449a10~11) it is implied that the theatrical repre- 
sentation of dialogue between the tragic hero and the chorus derived 
from dithyramb, a type of choral song from the cult of Dionysus, 
perhaps because during the performance of the dithyramb the leading 
dancer sometimes sang in dialogue with the others. Aristotle also 
implies the dependence of tragedy on customs of the Dionysiac cult 
when he remarks that in its early phase tragic drama had appropriated 
the metrical form of trochaic tetrameters and a crude vocabulary from 
performances with dancers disguised as satyrs (1449a19-23; cf. Lesky 
1972, 26-32). In the Poetics, however, there is no mention of the succes- 
sive stages through which the theatrical genre passed until the moment 
it took essentially the form that we know: the moment, that is, when, as 
Aristotle writes, Aeschylus first made use of two actors (bxoxgutai), and 
laid emphasis on theatrical dialogue, restricting the length of the lyric 
songs of the chorus (1449a14-18). 


The parts of the fifth-century plays that were sung are the stastma of 


the chorus, the monodies of the actors and the amozbaza, i.e., the lyric 
dialogues, usually between an actor and the members of the chorus. 
The poetic use of the Doric dialect and its ritual utterance by the chorus 
in performances of the contemporary dithyrambs bore significant sim- 
ilarities to the form and performance of these lyrical parts of tragedy. 
Here the aesthetic effect is determined by equally intricate metrical 
forms and by the combination of Attic with Doric and epic dialectal ele- 
ments, which produces a distinctly poetic sound (Palmer 1980, 132-3): 
viv © Zed, ma9a Aevxodv ed]auEQov Mehaoat Paos| DoGv Oxvahwov vedv 
- “now O Zeus, can the bright light of day shine upon the swift ships 
that glide over the sea” (Sophocles, Ajax, 708-10; note the Doric forms 
ed|aueoov and Ooty). 

The longer, recited parts of a play ~ the prologos, the epeisodia, and 
the exodus - consist of dialogues and rhesets, i.e., speeches or mono- 
logues by the actors, with interventions by the chorus. The poetic 
dialect in these scenes is Attic, with elements from the Ionic and epic 
dialects (Meillet 1975, 217-19, 221-2): Eteocles: ot otya pndev tHvd’ 
goeic xata mtoAw; | Chorus: @ Evvtéieta, 1) MQOSMts AVEYMpata. Et.: 
“But you must stop this dangerous noise inside the city!” Ch.: “O 
company of gods, do not betray the defenses” (Aeschylus, Seven 
against Thebes, 250-1). The relationship between theatrical discourse 
and epic is confirmed by the fact that in Plato’s Jon (535b1-536a1) and 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric (1403b20-4 and 1404a20-4), recitation as a means 
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of acting in the late fifth-century theater is linked with the recitation of 
epic poetry by rhapsodes. The verses in the recited sections of the sur- 
viving tragedies are mainly iambic trimeters and to a lesser extent tro- 
chaic tetrameters and anapaestic dimeters. Aristotle believed that the 
predominance of the iambic meter over the trochaic was a decisive step 
in the formation of tragic drama, as the iambic rhythm often occurred 
in everyday speech and lent a familiar ring to the dialogic sections in 
tragedy (Poetics, 1449a21-8; Rhetoric, 1408b33-5). In the Rhetoric 
(1404a29-35) Aristotle commends the way in which the tragic poets 
sought to reconcile the poetic style of drama with the everyday use of 
language, and he explains that, since they had adopted the iambic 
meter, they were gradually tending to abandon vocabulary which was 
unusual in the everyday speech of their day (Palmer 1980, 139-41). A 
development of the tragic language in the direction of linguistic realism 
can be felt in certain iambic scenes in Euripides, as in [phigenia in 
Tauris (543-6): Iphigenia: ti & 6 otgatnyos, bv ke youo’ eddaumoveiy; | 
Stranger (Orestes): tis; ob yag bv y’ éyanda tHV evdaytovw. | Iph.: 
"Atoéws théyeto i) tig “Ayauéuvev avak. | Or: obx of8* citedOe tot 
Aoyou tovtov, yvat. “What does report say of the successful general?” 
Or.: “Who? That description does not fit the man I knew.” Iph.: “I 
mean the king they called Agamemnon, Atreus’ son.” Or: “I don’t 
know, Lady, no more questions about him!” By contrast with the ele- 
vated poetic style more commonly used in tragedy, the vocabulary and 
syntax of these iambic trimeters are plain and simple, and the short 
questions and answers sound more like ordinary conversation. 
Moreover, in the Rhetoric (1404b18-25) Aristotle praises the actor 
Theodorus, his contemporary, whose voice could render any role with 
amazing naturalness, and claims that Euripides had played a particu- 
larly important role in helping actors to speak naturally, as he was the 
first poet to introduce the everyday Attic dialect into tragic dialogue. 
The morphology and theatrical expression of the language of tragic 
drama are connected not only with the previous use of language in epic 
and lyric poetry but also with the spoken dialect and literary language 
of classical Athens: therefore, within the context of the tradition of 
different literary genres, a tragic drama is to be defined as a uniform 
work with a complex structure and characteristically heterogeneous 
speech. The gradual changes of direction that took place in tragedy cor- 
respond to parallel developments in the two other genres of drama, the 
satyric and the comic genres. A satyr-play was a charming mythical 
episode with a chorus of satyrs; this play, together with three tragedies, 
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made up the tetralogy which each tragic poet submitted in the contests 
at the City Dionysia: comedy, by contrast, exploited elements from the 
mythological tradition in order to make direct fun of various people and 
mentalities in Athenian society. The three genres of the Athenian theat- 
rical tradition influenced each other in terms of form of language, dra- 
matic structure, and performance on stage. 

The language of tragedy was composed with the aim of being, above 
all, functional in performance (Easterling 1997b), which, according to 
Aristotle’s definition, is the imztation of an act that is rendered by the 
actions of personages and not by the recitation of narratives (Poetics, 
1449b24 and 26-7; see Text [1]), as was the case in epic and lyric poetry. 
In tragic drama the action is presented from the different viewpoints of 
the named and anonymous mythical figures and groups of figures 
played by the actors and the dancers. The language in verse, punctu- 
ated by pauses, shouts, silences or musical accompaniment, is com- 
bined with the image - the dress, the mask, the posture or movement, 
the steps and the dancing - of the speaker, as well as with the overall 
image of the theatrical space, and imposes a sense of reality (Taplin 
1978, 2-4). The “scenic word” of tragedy, as Marzullo calls it (1986, 103) 
defines the mythical personages, the places, the time, the action, and 
guarantees that they constitute an autonomous form of reality. The ref- 
erence to the uninhabited Lemnos in the first lines of Sophocles’ 
Philoctetes shows ~ in this case beyond any doubt - that the mythical 
reality of tragedy, while appearing to resemble the historical world of 
the spectator, in fact constantly contrasts with it (Rehm 1992, 43-51; 
Budelmann 2000, with bibliography). The personages of tragedy are 
gods or personified concepts, ghosts of dead people, heroes, kings, 
generals, priests and seers, foreigners who speak the Attic and the 
Doric dialects ~ even if they are in their own country - citizens of Greek 
cities, women, adolescents, legitimate and illegitimate children, slaves, 
nursemaids, pedagogues, musicians, messengers, shepherds, maenads, 
maniacs, invalids or criminals. The language, while constructed in such 
a way as to ensure the stylistic unity of the play, also reflects the demo- 
cratic polyphony of the theatrical myth (Hall 1997), expressing through 
different stylistic and morphological means each individual or collec- 
tive speaker, in accordance with their origins (see Text [2]), gender (see 
Text [3]), social position (see Text [4]), and role (see Texts [5] and [6]). 
Psychological traits are expressed particularly through features of style: 
in Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus the seer Tiresias constantly uses 
phrases with paradoxical contrasts of meaning (316-17: ped ed, 
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Poovetv Os dewvov évOa ti] TEAY | AUN Meovodvu. “Alas, alas, how dread- 
ful it is to know when the knowledge does not benefit the knower!”; cf. 
Dawe 1982, 125). This enigmatic style expresses in the most character- 
istic way the role of Tiresias, while at the same time arousing in the 
audience, who can identify the myth on which the play was based, a 
sense of tragic irony. 

The diversity and polysemous nature of the language of the tragic 
personage is particularly evident in Cassandra’s scene from Agamemnon 
(1035-1330), the first play in Aeschylus’ tetralogy Oresteta. The mark- 
edly theatrical role of the Trojan slave, who is in a state of prophetic 
frenzy before the stunned chorus of Argive elders, is characterized in the 
first place by sharp contrasts and variations in the form of speech (Taplin 
1978, 103-4). Her long silence is suddenly broken by wild cries 
(1072-3=1076-7): dtotototoi romoi Sa| s0AAOV Wst0AdOV. “O-0-0-oh! 
Horror! No! | O Apollo, O Apollo!” With these lines Cassandra begins 
a delirious lyric song, in which Attic and Doric dialectal features are 
combined in metrical forms that convey a state of great agitation. This 
lyric dialogue with the Chorus later changes into an iambic dialogue in 
the Attic dialect. The Chorus, however, cannot believe the foreign 
woman’s prophecies: communication remains disjointed and obscure, 
despite Cassandra’s logically structured iambic rhesezs and prophecies, 
which alternate with pauses and lines of monologue on her frustration 
and loneliness. The same sudden shifts of mood are also expressed at 
first by the actor’s wild gestures and ecstatic dancing in the course of the 
lyric dialogue, and then later in the scene by the heroine’s casting-off of 
the prophetic symbols, which no longer hold any meaning for her, and 
by her pacing backwards and forwards on the stage, until her entry into 
the palace, where she knows death awaits her (Taplin 1978, 59-60). Her 
last words are on the fickleness of human life (1322-30). As Cassandra’s 
example shows, diverse and contrasting elements in the form and style 
of the language express, together with other theatrical signs, the changes 
of the state of consciousness that characterize the tragic personage. The 
presentation of the characters, and all the other aspects of performance, 
are just as mixed and diverse as the language, making the theatrical 
reality of tragedy a union of differences and oppositions which are con- 
stantly transformed: Classical Athenian tragedy presents the audience 
with reversals that occur in its mythical world and disturb the inner 
world of the tragic heroes, until the sense of equilibrium is paradoxically 
restored by a process of realization. 

The precedent we possess in the language of Homer leads us to 
experience no surprise at the variety, the unevenness perhaps, of the 
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features and uses of speech in tragic drama. The literary language of the 
Homeric epics (see vit.4.3) includes traditional formulaic expres- 
sions, dialectal elements of diverse origins — primarily Lonic ~ and lin- 
guistic choices made on the basis of their aesthetic effect. The style 
varies in accordance with the aims of the epic narrative, and in the dia- 
logues changes in accordance with the characters of the speakers. 
However, the use of poetic language in the theater diverges from that in 
the epic tradition. The Homeric epics promote even in the most 
adverse conditions the heroic values of the mythical world from the 
standpoint of the narrator and the heroes, whereas in tragedy, empha- 
sis is given on the one hand to the collective standpoint of the chorus, 
while on the other fearful events are represented which impel the myth- 
ical heroes to ask crucial questions about themselves: in this way their 
heroism is questioned and redefined (Vernant and Vidal-Naquet 1972, 
13-31). The poetic means of expression which essentially characterize 


the style of tragedy and precisely convey this difference in the image of 


the heroes are ambiguity (Stanford 1939, 69-78, 137-79; Vernant and 
Vidal-Naquet 1972, 101-4) and paradox, antithesis and oxymoron, as in 
the lines of the Chorus of Theban citizens about the hero in Sophocles’ 
Ocdipus Tyrannus (1213-15): epydgé © GxovO 6 navO’ Go@v xEQ6vos,| 
dincler tov &yapov yanov rdAat| texvodvta xai texvovpevov. “Time 
the all-seeing has found you out against your will; long since has it con- 
demned the monstrous marriage that produced offspring for you and 
offspring for itself.” Cf. Jebb 1893, 158). Here the meaning is confused 


by the mixing of personifications and metaphors, by the obscurity of 


the paradoxical expression yapov maha texvobvta xai Texvolpevov 
and the oxymoronic expression tov dyajov yatov. The oxymoronic 
structure of this form - a noun with an adjective created by the priva- 
tive &- or another prefix with a negative meaning and the same noun ~ 
is one of the most characteristic expressions of Athenian tragedy 
(Meyer 1923, 103 including notes 3-4, 104 including notes 1-3). 

With the exception of Aeschylus’ Persians, which has historical 
content, the language of the characters in the surviving tragedies pri- 
marily expresses mythological subject matter and incorporates the- 
matic elements, terms, and expressions from the religious and literary 
tradition, which is reproduced or recast in the theatrical myth of the 
play. Further examples of traditional features in the language of tragedy 
are gnomic verses (xaOeiv tov Zofavta “the doer suffers,” Aeschylus, 
Agamemnon, 1564; cf. Choephoroe 313) and ritual expressions 
(Euripides, Bacchae 68-70: tis 68a1, tic SSG; Tis] HeAGBQoIG; ExtomOG 
Zow, otdua V edepy|pov Gas EEootovG0. “Who is in the road, who is 
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in the road? Who| is in the palace? Let everyone come forth, | keeping 
their tongues mute in holy silence”). Aeschylus’ Oresteia is perhaps the 
most characteristic example of the uncxpected linguistic combination 
of elements from the mythological tradition and features from the life 
and linguistic usage of fifth-century Athens. In the third play of the 
tetralogy, Eumenides, the myth is modified through the addition of the 
trial and acquittal of Orestes before the gods and mankind at the 
Areopagus. The trial process provided for by the city’s legal and insti- 
tutional framework is added to the mythological tradition as a guaran- 
tee of a solution (Herington 1986, 143-56) and the legal and formal 
language of the Athenian law courts is often adopted, as, for example, 
when the goddess Athena calls on the judges to come to a decision 
(708-10): dedobo0a dé yor] xai pi\pov aigeww xai duayv@var dtzny] 
aidoupévous tov 6gxov ~ “and you must rise and take your votes for 
casting and decide the case with respect for your oath.” 

The language of the tragic characters always includes lexical choices 
and stylistic devices which echo the use of speech in the reality of fifth- 
century Greece (Goldhill 1997): rhetorical diction and argumentation, 
which is most evident in the agones — the scenes in which two adversar- 
les oppose each other with long rheseis; terminology and ideas from 
politics (Euripides, Suppliants 429-32: obdév tuodwvov SvopeveatEegov 
TOhEL,| GHOV TO HEV MEMTLOTOY Odx eioiv VOuOL] ZOLVOI, ZOATEL Y eis TOV 
VOLOV xEXTHMEVOS| AbTOS TAQ’ avTaL xai TOS ObxET ZaT ioov. “There 
is nothing more hostile to a city than a tyrant. [n the first place, there are 
no common laws in sucha city, and one man, keeping the law in his own 
hands, holds sway. This is unjust.”); and from the sciences and philos- 
ophy (Euripides, Suppliants, 532-5: 60ev 8 *xaotov & to Pas 
apinero,| EvtiadO’ GnedOeiv, avedua Lev TQds AiBEEa.,| TO CHU & & yi" 
obtt yao xExtIpeba| HuETEOV AUTO AAV Evorxoat Biov — “and let each 
element return to the place from whence it came into the light of day, 
the spirit to the upper air, the body to the earth. We do not possess our 
bodies as our own: we live our lives in them”). It becomes clear from 
these features that the cultural role of tragedy was not to provide a 
realistic representation ofits mythical world, but to approach and judge 
the values of that world from the standpoint and through the discourse 
of its own times, and to assess rather the contemporary historical con- 
ditions on the basis of this approach to myth. The language of Athenian 
tragedy constitutes a theatrical reality which is autonomous and 
suspended between myth and history, and in this respect tragedy 
acquires the ability to express social criticism and political propaganda 


in an indirect manner (Loraux 1973). The unceasing transformation of 
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myth (Burian 1997), like the disparate and multidimensional features of 
the language and the performance, essentially aims to combine the 
spectators’ enjoyment with questions about themselves, about their 
relationship with the divine, natural and human worlds, about life in the 
democratic city-state. 

The Sophist Gorgias (ca. 483-376 Bc), a teacher of rhetoric who 
made a significant impact on Athenian intellectual life in the late fifth 
century, claimed that tragedy is a kind of deception, which paradoxi- 
cally ends up not by doing the audience an injustice but imparting wise 
knowledge to them (B 23 Diels-Kranz; cf. Skouteropoulos 1991, 268-9). 
The power that speech exerts on the listener is examined in equally 
ambiguous terms in Gorgias’ rhetorical exercise Encomium of Helen, a 
game, amusement (atyviov), as he himself calls it (B11 Diels-Kranz, ch. 
21; cf. Kerferd 1981, 78-83). In order to prove his assertion that persua- 
sion carries more weight than truth, he uses the example of poetry and 
explains that the listener’s soul is beguiled and enchanted by the met- 
rical speech to such an extent that he/she identifies with and feels for 
the characters in the poems as if the listener were experiencing their 
sufferings (8-10). The magical power of the words resembles the effect 
of drugs, which are equally capable of bringing healing or death (14; see 
Text [7]). Aristotle preferred the more constructive side of this image 
of poetic speech, placing emphasis in the Poetics (1449b27-8; see Text 
[1]) on the cathartic influence of tragic poetry: the emotions which it 
arouses in the spectator help him to deal with his own passions in a 
more ethical way, as Aristotle also explains in Politics (1341b32-1342a16; 
cf. Halliwell 1989, 163-75). Plato, on the other hand, using arguments 
which he also employed against the deceitful language of the Sophist 
(Sophist 233c10-236d4), had claimed that the artistic and literary imita- 
tion of reality, as can be seen in the cases of Homeric and tragic lan- 
guage, is a game (Republic, 3962, 602b8; Laws, 667e6), which can be 
proved to be a deception with unethical motives and disastrous conse- 
quences for the audience (Republic, 392c6-400d5, 595a-Go8b; Laws, 
652-74; cf. Andronikos [1952] 1986, 47-108). Instead of the theater, 
therefore, Plato claims that philosophy is the only reliable system for 
the education of the citizens (Laws, 816d5~-817d8). 

It was reasonable that the philosopher who aimed to de-relativize 
truth should reject tragic poetry: for, by producing each time as if by 
magic another, protean form of reality (see Text [8]), a metaphorical 
world, which stands equally apart from both truth and falsehood, the 
language of tragedy introduces a relativistic conception of truth and 
speech. Through the contrasts of form and meaning in the language 
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and the style, tragedy constantly conveys a feeling of flux. The lan- 
guage, as well as the content of the theatrical play, casts doubt on the 
image we usually have of ourselves and the world as homogeneous 
wholes with a fixed identity and value: in place of this static image, the 
complex discourse of classical tragedy puts forward a dynamic repre- 
sentation of the world as a volatile mixture of different elements ina pre- 


carious state of equilibrium. 


Selected texts 
{1] Aristotle, Poetics 1449b24-8 Sykoutris 


“Forty obdv toaymusia nipnots modEEWs oxovdaias xai tehelac, weyeBos EYOvONS 

x > > > > >? > >) 
HSvopevenr Adyar, Ygis Excotov THY eld@v ev Toig WogioLg, SoM@vTOV xai Ob SV 
dnayyehias, dU eeov xai PoPov AEQaivovea THY THY ToL|OvTOV TAOHWATOV 


xa0agow. 


Well then, a tragedy is a mimesis ofa high, complete action (“complete” in the 
sense that implies amplitude), in speech pleasurably enhanced, the different 
kinds [of enhancement] occurring in separate sections, in dramatic, not nar- 
rative form, effecting through pity and fear the catharsis of such emotions. 


(Trans. M. E. Hubbard) 


[2] Aeschylus, Suppliants 117-19 (=128-30) West 


Uedpat tev “Asiav podvey — 


naopava & avdcy eb ya xowveis. . . 


I invoke the grace of the Apian hills ~ well you know my barbarous voice, o 


land. . . (Trans. H. Friis Johansen) 


The language of foreign personages in some cases includes words of foreign origin, as in 
the song of the Chorus in Suppliants. More rarely in tragedy certain personages are sup- 
posed to speak the Attic dialect with an accent influenced by their local dialect, as when 
Orestes says he and Pylades will speak with a Phocian accent to escape recognition in 
Aeschylus’ Choephoroe (563-4). Cf Ancient Scholia on Euripides’ Phoenissae, 301, 


Schwartz L. 


{3] Euripides, Phoenissae 1485-9 Kovacs 


ob meoxahumtopeva 

Botovyw@deos ABoc agQndos 

ovd8’ b26 naQevias tov bx0 Phepagots 
poiv’, ~QVOnLA TOOCGM@OV, 

aidopéva péoouat Paxyza vexvov.. . 
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Not covering up 

the delicate skin of my cheek adorned with curls 
nor concealing from maiden modesty 

the crimson below my eyes, my face’s blush, 


[rush forth a bacchant of the dead. . (Trans. D. Kovacs) 


Characteristics of the two sexes are often expressed by linguistic images. In the passage 
from Euripides’ Phoenissae Antigone begins a lament for her family and describes herself 


as a girl who is suddenly transformed by mourning into a bacchant. 


[4] Euripides, Orestes 1426-9 Kovacs 


Povyior Etvyov Pevyioroi vonots 
aod Pootevyov avoav aboav 
‘Bhévac ‘Edévac ebraye xbxhor 


NTEQIVUN TOG AQ MSOs Gidowv. . . 


I happened in Phrygian, Phrygian style 
to be wafting a breeze, a breeze toward the locks 
of Helen, Helen with a disk of well-set plumes, 


wafting them past her cheek. . . (Trans. D. Kovacs) 


{mages in a song with an Oriental melody convey the social and cultural characteristics of 


Helen’s slave from Phrygia. 


[5] Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus 726-7 Lloyd-Jones 


vr. ; te é 
olov w axovoavi’ Geting Eyer, yovat, 


Wvyzijs Thavypa xavaxtvynos Poevav. 


What a wandering of the spirit and a stirring of the mind is upon me, lady, 
(Trans. H. Lloyd-Jones) 


since I heard your words just now! 


‘The psychology of the characters is conveyed mainly through images and stylistic devices, 
but also through vocabulary, as can be seen in the abstract language Oedipus uses here in 


addressing Jocasta. 


{6] Ancient testimony on Sophocles, 41, 21.90-92; Radt 1999, 40 


Oide é xaiVdv OVvppETOTou xai TOGypata Gore Ex pUX0T HuLoTrzio H AEEEWS 
judas Shov HOoOLEiv MOdGwAOV. Fatt SE TOTO LEYLOTOV EV ROU|TXI|L, SNOB NOOS 
Hj 1a00c. 

He knows how to arrange the action with such a sense of timing that he creates 


an entire character out of a mere half-line or a single expression. This is the 
essential in poetry, to delineate character or feelings. (Trans. P. Easterling) 
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Sophocles’ ancient biographer observes that in his plays often a single phrase suflices to 
define a theatrical character. The role of Neoptolemus in Sophocles’ Philoctetes is among 
the most important examples of how the psychological depth ofa character can also be con- 
veyed through characteristic ambiguities, allusions, pauses, and silences (Easterling 1977; 


cf. Webster 1970, 124-6 on Il. 895-935). 


[7] Gorgias, Encomium of Helen, fr. Bit Diels—Kranz, ch. 14 


TOV AUTOV dé Adyov éxet H Te TOD AGYOU SUvayUS MOEdS THY THs Wuytis TAELW H te 
TOV PMOUGZOV TAELG MOOS THY TOV GWLATOV PLOLV. WOME YAO TOV PaQUaKWY 
GdOUG GAG YURods Ex tod OWpatos EEGyet, zai Ta LEV VoooU Th dé Biov Maver, 
obtw xai TOV AOYWY Ol NEV ELUANOAY, Ol SE ETEOWay, ol SE EPOPNOaYV, Ot Sé Fic 
OaQoG05 xatEGTHGAV TOS GxOvovTas, Ot SE MELot TEL KaxXTL THY Wuyi 


Epaoudaxevoay xai EEeyortevoay. 


The power of speech has the same effect on the condition of the soul as the 
application of drugs to the state of bodies, for just as different drugs dispel 
different fluids from the body, and some bring an end to disease but others end 
life, so also some speeches cause pain, some pleasure, some fear; some instil 
courage, some drug and bewitch the soul with a kind of evil persuasion. 


(Trans. G. A. Kennedy) 


[8] Plato, Republic 398a1-2 Burnet 


avéoa .. . duvauevov bn6 Go*plas mavtodsandy yiyveacOat xai sureioDan acto. 


ZONmata 


. ..a man who could make himself into anything by his own skill, and could 


imitate everything . . . (Trans. D. A. Russell) 


As is evident from the context of this passage from the Republic (370-360 BC), the phrase 
refers to the final expulsion of the epic and dramatic poet from the ideal city-state 
(392c6-400d5; cf. 595a-Go8b). With this phrase Socrates draws attention to and dismisses 
the “Protean” character of the mimests aimed at by Homeric language, and, in an even more 
obvious way, by theatrical speech. In Aristophanes’ Fregs (405 BC) the slave Xanthias 
describes a monster of Hades to his alarmed master, the god Dionysus, with the phrase 
navrodanov youv yiyvetat “it’s a shape-shifter” (1. 289 tans. J. Henderson). The same 
expression ts also used in another instance of Plato’s critique of the arts of poetry and acting 
before the Republic: in [on (395-390 BC) the Homeric “rhapsode and actor” (536at) can 
provide no satisfactory explanation for his art, constantly resorts to subterfuge and pro- 
vokes Socrates’ censure: Gtexva@co Honeg 6 Mowtets xavrodands yiyym otge@oEvos 
devo xi xatH “twist about and turn yourself into all sorts of shapes like a veritable Proteus” 
(541e7-8 trans. D.A. Russell). [on ultimately is not in a position to answer whether his art 


is due to deception or divine inspiration (542a8). 


A.5 The use of language in ancient 
comedy 


K. VALAKAS 


TRANSLATED BY ANDREW HENDRY 


The picture we have of the poetic language of comedy in Greek antiq- 
uity depends mainly on the surviving plays and fragments of 
Aristophanes (ca. 445-385 BC) and Menander (ca. 342-290 BC), as well 
as fragments of other Athenian comic poets of the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies BC. In the comedies which have survived the Attic dialect is pre- 
dominant, the characters and the plot relate to everyday life in Athens, 
while the structure ofa play is based on dialogues between the charac- 
ters, interspersed with songs by the Chorus. Comedy first became an 
institution when theatrical contests of comic plays were established in 
popular Athenian festivals, the City Dionysia (év “Aotet Atovboa) from 
486 Bc and the Lenaea from about 440 Bc (Dover 1972, 210), which 
were organized every year by the Athenian democracy in honor of the 
god Dionysus. The composition and performance of comic dramas 
appear to have continued in many Greek cities up until the middle of 
the second century Bc (Hunter 1985, 1). 

From the surviving first part of the Poetics by Aristotle (384-322 BC), 
we may conclude that the theatrical genre of comedy first emerged in 
Sicily and Attica possibly before the middle of the sixth century Bc 
(1448a28~-b2). Comedy derived from popular customs whose purpose 
was to provide entertainment for the public, particularly farces, 
miming, wild songs full of obscenities (see Appendix 11.6), and dances 
by disguized phallus-bearers (1449a11-13). One piece of evidence for 
the link between comic drama and folk traditions and performances is 
the fact that in fifth-century comedy there were often animal choruses. 
Sometimes the dancers imitated the sounds of the animals, and wore 
animal costumes to match, like the secondary Chorus of frogs in the 
homonymous play by Aristophanes (e.g., 209, 210, 220): brekekex hoax 
koax. The formation of comic dialogue was influenced by humorous 
epic poems of Ionian origin, with narratives and dialogues which par- 
odied mythological epic poetry and its heroes; Aristotle mentions the 
example of the now lost Margites, which he believes to be a Homeric 
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epic, and stresses the fact that it served as a model for the satirical 
iambic poets and the comic playwrights who succeeded them 
(1448b25-1449a5). 

The mocking verse of the iambic poets satirized particular individ- 
uals in iambic meters and the Ionic dialect, and the dependence of 
comedy on this genre of archaic lyric poetry ts evident in the numerous 
oxdpata (gibes) that comic language contains, i.e., the provocative 
personal lampoons or attacks which often have political content (Frogs, 
417-18): oxdponev Aoxéednuov; | dg Extéms OV Ob Epvoe POatEQas. 
Here one would expect the word qoaotijgas “the teeth which assist in 
correct articulation” as is suggested in the translation: “what say we. . . 
|. . . ridicule Archedemus? | At seven he still hadn’t cut his kinsdom 
teeth” (kinsdom is a made-up word: a pun of wisdom and kin). The 
Chorus, however, uses the word goategac: “although he was seven 
years old he had no one else grown from the same phratry.” The 
mocking pun insinuates that Archedemus was allegedly not enrolled in 
the Athenian phratries, so, according to the law, he was not even enti- 
tled to have political rights (Stanford 1963, 110-11), despite the fact that 
he was a political figure of standing. In spite of all kinds of objections, 
and even the legal provisions which aimed to keep the wanton excesses 
of fifth-century comedy within reasonable bounds, Aristophanes tar- 
geted not only well-known citizens but also some of the Athenian 
democracy’s political institutions, such as the law courts (Cartledge 
1999, 43-53): 

Aristophanes’ surviving plays, which were first performed between 
425 and 388 Bc, enable us to define the form, language, and aims of 
Athenian comedy of the fifth and early fourth centuries (Kloss 2001, 
with bibliography). The structure ofan Aristophanic comedy in its full 
form includes, on the one hand, dialogic parts: the prologos, the epeiso- 
dia and the exodos ~ the epeisodia contain scenes featuring clashes 
between two adversaries with the participation of the chorus, the 
agones (Dover 1972, 66-8) ~ and, on the other, sections in which the 
chorus plays a predominant role, the parabaseis and the stasima, as 
well as songs between the chorus and an actor, the amotbaia (ibid., 
68-72). In the dialogues between characters as well as in the parabasis 
of the chorus, although use is made of numerous poetic word-forms 
and rhetorical devices and a variety of iambic, trochaic, anapaestic or 
lyric metrical forms, the spoken Attic dialect of the day predominates 
(Knights 909): 800 Séxou xEQxov ayo topOahusio ceQuypriy. “Look, 
take this hare’s tail to wipe your dear little eyes.” In the stastma and the 
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amoibaia the vocabulary and the style are poetic, with varied and 
impressively elaborate lyric metrical forms (Silk 1980). Here too the 
Attic dialect predominates, while sometimes it is combined with Doric 
features for aesthetic effect (Frogs, 212-14): Evvaviov buvov Body | 
pOeySaped’, ebynovv euav | dowdy, xa xod& “let’s voice a cry in 
concert | with the pipes, our own euphonious | song ~ koax koax.” 

In terms of structure and language comedy bore many similarities to 
tragedy and satyric drama - the third genre of the ancient theatrical tra- 
dition, which accompanied tragic performances and lightened their 
heavy atmosphere with its delightful mythological plot and with the 
funny Chorus of satyrs, from which it derives its name. Nevertheless, 
since comedy does not usually possess mythological content and its 
action is located more frequently in Attica, it differs distinctly from the 
other two dramatic genres (‘Taplin 1986). The comic characters define 
and transform the time and place of the action almost in the course of 
speaking, they poke fun at real-life figures, and often address the audi- 
ence directly (Dover 1972, 53-9) in order to explain the events on stage 
or their views, or to claim the theatrical prize. By addressing the audi- 
ence, the personages of comedy imply that their world is directly linked 
to the spectators’ world and does not even exist without their participa- 
tion and laughter (Sifakis 1971, 11-14 and, from a different point of view, 
Thiercy 1986, 139-49). In tragic and satyric drama, on the other hand, 
there is a predominant feeling that the time, the place, the action, and the 
dialogue between characters of the myth constitute a self-existent form 
of reality to be distinguished from the spectators’ world. Tragedy sought 
to present myth as an autonomous theatrical reality with only indirect 
historical allusions; comedy, conversely, while expressing direct criti- 
cism through personal gibes (ox@ppata), tends to transform people and 
things from the Athenian reality into a theatrical myth (Moulton 1996). 
It therefore appropriates and ridicules all the categories of speakers and 
forms of style that appear in the mythical world of tragedy. But even 
when the action ofa comedy unfolds in or is transposed to an imaginary 
place, where mythological characters also appear, the comic drama sat- 
inzes the behavior and modes of thought and expression of particular 
groups or historical figures in Athenian society. 

The categories of people whose manner of speech and social role are 
most often targeted by the comic playwrights are women, courtesans, 
intellectuals, slanderers, orators, judges, politicians, army officers, 
peasants, parasites, cooks and crafty slaves. To a certain extent comedy 
seeks to give realistic expression to the way in which language was used 
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in its own day (Meillet 1975, 226-7); in essence, however, it sets the 
forms of expression and behavior of these groups within a distinctively 
different, comical context. The actors and chorusmen for the most part 
engage in parody, that is they imitate and at the same time distort the 
forms of speech and diction of everyday life, as well as of the literary and 
theatrical tradition (Rose 1993, 20-36, 52). In Thesmophoriazusae, 
which satirizes the activities of women in the women’s Thesmophoria 
festival, Aristophanes records and parodies phrases from the festival’s 
ritual, as well as the style of some contemporary tragic poets: Agathon 
uses an ornate tragic form of language in his song and speech, while 
Euripides reworks scenes from his tragedies (Dover 1972, 162-5: 
Cartledge 1990, 16-21). Similarly, in Frogs the patron god of the theater, 
Dionysus, descends into the world of the dead and causes Aeschylus 
and Euripides to have a dispute over the merits of their aesthetic theo- 
ries with regard to the language and content of tragedy (Dover 1972, 
183-9). 

The tendency towards linguistic realism in Aristophanic comedy 
can be clearly seen in the cases of speakers who are not Athenian and 
speak their local dialect (Colvin 1999), such as the Megarian and the 
Theban who express an interest in doing private business with 
Dicaeopolis in Acharnians (729-835 and 860-958). In Lysistrata 
(980-1) a large number of people from Sparta appear: Mau tev "Acavay 
got & yeowzia | i toi moutTavies; AM tT wvoigat véov. “Where is the 
senate of Athens or the Presidium? I wish to give them some news.” As 
the play draws to a close, with a double peace treaty between the men 


and the women on the one hand, and the Athenians and the Spartans 


on the other, two secondary Choruses celebrate the event: the group of 


envoys from Sparta sings in the Spartan dialect and their former oppo- 
nents respond by singing in Attic. The use of the two dialects in 
Lysistrata expresses the contrast and reconciliation between two 
dialectal groups in a linguistically realistic way. In the case of the 
Scythian archer who speaks a broken form of the Attic dialect (see 
Appendix 11.7) in Thesmophoriazusae (1192-3), the realistic rendering 
of the speech of the Scythian slaves who live in Athens is combined 
with the strong mockery of their idiom: > yAvzeQd TO yAWOO', MomEg 
"Artixds pelts. | Ti ob xatevder ag eué; “what a sweet tongue, like Attic 
honey! Why don’t you sleep with me?” Comic effect is the only thing 
that matters when foreigners who are supposed not to have lived in a 
Greek-speaking area appear in minor roles as members of an embassy 
and take part in conversations (Birds, 1628-9 cf. 1615-16): Heracles: 6 
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Topaddoc oi few doxet oon; Triballian god: Yai vaxa | Paxtéor 
xoovou. Her.: prot w eb keyew aavu Heracles: “Hey Triballian, how 
would you like some real pain?” Triballian god: “No hittum hide wit 
bat.” Her.: “He says I’m quite right.” Of the syllables uttered by foreign- 
ers which mean anything in Greek, each of the Greeks present under- 
stands whatever it suits him to, but in the end both the Persian 
Pseudartabas in Acharnians (100-7) and the god of the Illyrians, 
*“Triballian,” in Birds (1677-9) manage to convey the message they want 
through “language.” In these two cases Aristophanes’ parody of lan- 
guage goes so far as to create a virtually unintelligible idiolect. 
Kenneth Dover remarked that “comedy, alone of Greek literary 
genres, combines all the registers of Greek utterance which are known 
to us” (1972, 72). In the plays of Aristophanes, together with rhetorical 
arguments, moral and political teachings, clauses from laws and proc- 
lamations, maxims and proverbs, poetic and ritual phrases, there are 
animal sounds, vulgar gibes, and double entendres, swear-words, 
obscenities and wild exaggerations. In Peace (g6-8 and 101), as 
‘Trygaeus flies on his dung-beetle towards Zeus’s palace in the sky, he 
cries out from above to his slave, who believes that his master has gone 
mad: evonpety yor xai 1 PLavoov | undev youCerv, GAR OAOADTELV | TOI 
TV av0oMRowL PEdGoV oLyay | |. . .] xai TOUS MOWxTOdS EmiAdrLELW; “You 
should speak fair and not utter the least ill-omened sound, but shout 
for joy; [. . .] and close up their arses.” In Athenian comedy the means 


of expression which principally define parody and the comic effect of 


language are the paradoxical or unlikely combinations and formations, 
to convey the impression of wrong use or pronunciation, children’s 
speech or the conscious abuse of language. 

The “extremes” of Aristophanes’ language include incredible neolo- 
gistic formations of nouns (Frogs 249: toppohvyonaphaopaow “bubbly 
ploppifications”) or adjectives (Birds 1695-6: "Ey|yhwttoyaotéowv 
yévos “the [. . .] | race of Thrive-by-Tongues”); contrived tongue- 
twisters (Clouds 1004: xeoi moayyatiov yhuoyoavthoyeEemitoitov 
“over some sticky, contentious, damnable little dispute”); onomato- 
poeic phrases (Frogs 1286: piatto0gattophattoBeat “brumda brumda 
brumda brum”; cf. 1285-97, and Stanford 1963, 179; Wealth 290 and 
296: -Ogettavedo- “tra la la!”); diminutives (Wealth 1011: vyttaguov 
iexogilet av xai pattov “he'd call me pet names like ‘my little duck’ 
and ‘my little dove’”); unheard-of metaphors (Knights 479, about con- 
spiracies instigated by the Thebans): xai 1a Bowwtov tadta 
ovvtveotpeva “and that business that’s been cheesed up by the 
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Bocotians” the accumulation of unconnected words (Birds 1271-3: © 
Laxdor, @ coportate, | @ xhewodtar, @ opatar, @ yAapuodtate, | o 
TOLGULAXGOL, @ —-xataxédevoov “Hail the Blest One, Hail the Most Wise, 
Hail the Most Illustrious, Hail the Most Wise, Hail the Most Slick, Hail 
the Triple Blest, Hail the - just give me my cue!”; cf. Spyropoulos 1988, 
121-62); and incessant prattle with incoherent phrases (Acharnians 
541-54; see Text [1]). Not infrequently one has the impression that the 
comic heroes are in a delirious state and that the world which they 
inhabit is a delirious reality. Incoherent and unintelligible accumula- 
tions of syllables also often occur at the end of the main part of a para- 
basis in the Aristophanic play, as well as at the point where the speech of 
each of the two opponents taking part in a comic contest scene comes to 
an end: the speaker usually concludes in shorter verses, which are sup- 
posed to have been recited quickly and without any pause, thereby 
acquiring the name pnigos or makron (FA. Kakridis 1974, 110-11 on 
Birds 522-38). The morphology, enunciation and devices of comic 
language essentially tend to broaden or, to a certain extent, violate the 
linguistic and literary norms. 

In the Rhetoric 1408a10-14 (see Text [2]) Aristotle implies that the 
vocabulary of comedy defies the rules which govern the use of lan- 
guage, as it describes things of importance in a casual manner while 
presenting worthless things in a serious or ornate style. The inventive 
ways in which comedy exploits language and its enunciation define a 
paradoxical kind of logic, which subordinates the conventional ele- 
ments of reality to the dreamworld of the comic heroes. A characteris- 
tic example of this reversal is the Birds: the rich assortment of birds 
which make up the chorus, without in the least doubting their divine 
origins and the enormous strength they have acquired thanks to the 
specious rhetorical arguments of the Athenian Peisetairos (636-7), pro- 
claim themselves gods and claim mastery of the world until the final 
victory. The play ridicules the deceitful ways in which men abuse lan- 
guage, and insinuates that public speech in contemporary democratic 
Athens was deliberately affected and dishonest in order to serve the 
purposes of slander and demagogy (30-45 and 1694-1705; cf. Solomos 
[1961] 1990, 235). In the end, the former gods are forced to occupy the 
vulnerable position the birds were once in (Thiercy 1986, 357-60) and 
Peisetairos becomes lord of the universe. In the treatise On the Sublime 
(38.5; probably first century ap, see Text [3]), the narrator explains that 
the audacious language of comedy, although it in no way conforms to 
the rules of logic, is nevertheless credible because it excites the imagi- 
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nation, rouses emotions and provokes laughter. The comic genre in the 
theater is a way of restoring absurdity and our unfulfilled desires 
(Dover 1972, 31-41); for this reason the world that is created by the lan- 
guage and theatrical images of comedy, like an inverted mirror, repre- 
sents reality from the point of view of parody (Gash 1993, 89-98; cf. 
Henderson 1990). 

Menander made his name after the deaths of Alexander and 
Aristotle and was the first and main exponent of the so-called Athenian 
New Comedy of the Hellenistic era. In Aristophanes’ Ecclestazusae and 
Wealth, which date from the early fourth century, one can already see 
evidence of the changes which gradually took place in the form of 
comedy. In Menander’s time the chorus did not participate in the 
action; its role was confined to interludes of music and dancing, with 
songs whose content was not directly related to the play, while gibes 
usually served to comment on the behavior of social groups or their 
representatives, without having obvious political aims. In the plays of 
Menander the poetic language tends to reproduce everyday dialogue in 
a realistic manner, in iambic trimeters and trochaic tetrameters which 
scan with great metrical freedom and often include changes of speaker 
within the same line (Dyscolus 83-5): Pyrrhias: pevyete. Sostratus: ti 
gow; Pyr.: BadAopar PwdAots, AiBoug” | datdkwha. Sos.: Padre; mot, 
zaxddapov; Pyr.: obxétt | tows Suoxer; Sos.: pa AV. Pyr.: éy@ F dyuyv. 
Pyr.: “Run!” Sos.: “What's the matter?” Pyr.: “Earth and stones | being 
thrown at me. I’m all in.” Sos.: “Thrown? You wretch, where are | You 
off to?” Pyr.: “He’s not chasing me perhaps now?” Sos.: “No, | By 
Zeus.” Pyr.: “I thought he was.” The phrases in this iambic dialogue are 
short and follow each other in quick succession: the slave Pyrrhias is in 
a panic and claims that he is being chased, while his master Sostratus 
has no reason to believe him. Stylistic features, such as the successive 
repetitions, questions, ambiguities and contrasts, lend the dialogue a 
humorous tone, while at the same time they show that the two charac- 
ters are incapable of understanding each other. The wealth and pos- 
sibilities of choice of comic language were not restricted by the new 
trend in the genre towards realism, the difference being that in New 
Comedy the comic effect of the language is due not so much to the 
vocabulary as to the elegant elaboration of style. 

‘The comedies of Menander describe with subtle humor heroes who 
become embroiled in terrible misunderstandings. Their language, 
mentalities, and actions recall both the reality of late fourth-century 
Athens, and at the same time elements of earlier tragedies and comedies: 
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the most intense moments in Pertketromene and Misoumenos are pro- 
duced through the imitation of tragic recognition scenes (Sandbach 
1970, 126-31). Theatrical parody is one of the most characteristic tech- 
niques of New Comedy, since by the time it appeared theatrical tradi- 
tion had already had a considerable impact (Hunter 1985, 114-36). The 
linguistic expression and satirizing of events, as well as of the emotional 
intensity of the speakers, also rests on rhetorical features of style. In 
Samia (683-6) Moschion, despite having put his plan to punish his 
father into action by pretending that he is going abroad to fight, 
expresses his doubts to the audience about the effect that his plan 
might have. Sharp rhetorical contrasts, contradictions, questions, rep- 
etitions, and exaggerations betray the insecurity which Moschion’s 
“palinode” brings out: . . . div Sé wov | wi) Sen, cevdoec, xatapeverv, GAN 
anogytobeis eat | améeven -tovti yao Gott MaQeMUTOV — Ti Set Moeiv; | GAN 
iows ovx Gv noon TobT. sav d€; TavTE yao | yivetat. yehotog Zooua, vi] 
A’, dvaxduatov adv. “Ifhe doesn’t beg | me to stay here, gentlemen, 
but blows his top and lets me go | off abroad — I didn’t think of that 
before ~ what must I do? | Yet perhaps he wouldn’t do that - ifhe does, 
though - all things are | possible — Pll look a fool if I backpedal, that’s 
for sure!” 

The comic exploitation of stylistic devices is even more apparent in 
long speeches or monologues. In Dyscolus, at the moment when the audi- 
ence 1s waiting to find out what became of Cnemon when he fell into the 
well, there appears the young Sostratus, who took part in the attempt to 
rescue the old man. He addresses the audience and, instead of talking 
about Cnemon’s condition, describes, in speech full of rhetorical and 
emotional detail, how he himself was overcome with excitement 
(666-80; see Text [4], cf. Frost 1988, 57). Gorgias had gone downinto the 
well, while Sostratus sat at the top and gazed speechless at the old man’s 
daughter, with whom he is madly in love. She was wailing loudly and 
Sostratus pleaded with her to calm down. The narrative announces and 
parodies the off-stage event of Cnemon’s rescue, while at the same time 
characterizing and making fun of the figure of the narrator. As is evident 
in Sostratus” speech, Menander’s New Comedy suggests that the comic 
element lies not so much in the events and the characters themselves.as in 
the point of view from which they are presented on each occasion, partic- 
ularly through shifts of attitude in the language. 

Plato (427-348 BC) ~ influenced perhaps by the prejudice that had 
been created in the Athenian public by the ridicule of Socrates in 
comedy, for example in Aristophanes’ Clouds (Apology of Socrates, 19c) ~ 
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excluded in the most categorical manner poetry and the theater from 
his educational and political system as baseless lies (Republic, 
6oga10-6o8bi0; cf. Laws, 658b7-660a8 and 935d3-936ba2). Plato 
claimed that the making fun of language and reality, as well as poetic imi- 
tation in general, was an absurdity, with dangerous consequences for the 
human soul (Republic, 606c; Philebus, 48a-50c), and forbade any refer- 
ence to the laughter of the gods and important men in the ideal 
state (Republic, 388e5-389b1). The Epitome of a Comparison between 
Aristophanes and Menander,a long fragment or later conflation ofa text 
by Plutarch (ca. ap 45-120), which is included in the collection of his 
treatises known as the Moralia, follows the pattern of Plato’s criticism 
and denounces Aristophanic comedy as an inelegant and unethical dis- 
tortion of reality (854c8-d7). The aim of the Comparison was to recom- 
mend Menander’s texts as suitable material for the study of poetry in an 
age when the theater had essentially ceased to exist in anything like its 
old form: Menander’s style, realistic and balanced, without sharp varia- 


tions, expresses the diverse emotions and characteristics of all types of 


comic figures from everyday life in the city,and becomes a model for how 
language should be used in both the theater and poetry (853d8-854c8). 
The Epitome scems to imply thatin his comedies Menander paid serious 
attention to Plato’s criticism, as well as to Aristotle’s view that in poetry, 
particularly in tragedy, neither absurd developments (Poetics, 1452b28~- 
1453439 and 1461b9-24) nor extremes of language (1458a18-bi5) are 
appropriate. The complete demythologization of Aristophanes can be 
explained both by the purpose of the Comparison and by Plutarch’s 
puritanism: a basic argument of the Epitome is that Aristophanes’ style 
is unnaturally overloaded with coarse jokes and rhetorical devices, and 
never succeeds in expressing the idiom which befits each theatrical per- 
sonage (853b1-d7). Modern criticism inclines towards the view that, 
although Aristophanes’ characters are constructed with the comic and 
exaggerated characteristics of traditional human types, they often 


possess an individual “identity” and personal theatrical way of speaking 


(Silk 1990; Diamantakou 1994). A telling example is the parody of 


Socrates’ character and style of language in Clouds. The possibility that 
Aristophanes” parody might do an injustice to the real Socrates is yet 
another reason for regarding it as a humorous challenge (1. Th. Kakridis 
1951,14-8 and 1989 reprint, 159-64), instead ofexcluding itas an extreme 
and unethical lie, in accordance with Plato’s criticism and the 
Neoplatonic view expounded in Plutarch’s Moralia. 

In Umberto Eco’s novel The Name of the Rose the loss of the second 
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part of Aristotle’s Poetics, which analyzed the form of language in 
Ancient Greek comedy and defended its aims, is dated symbolically to 
the latter part of the Middle Ages (1980, 467-82). The novel’s protago- 
nist fails to rescue the text from the fire, but castigates the authoritarian 
motives of those who persecuted laughter and comedy, which, through 
its uninhibited language, had the power to release human passions. 


Selected texts 
[1] Aristophanes, Acharnians 541-54 Sommerstein 
A passage from a speech of Dicaeopolis 


éo’, ci Aaxedaiovioy ts ExthEvoas oxcper 
axéd5oto ~rvas xvvidiov Leoupiwv, 

xa07o0" dv év SGporow; 1] LOAAOD ye Set 

nai HOTA LEVTAY evOEWS xABEIAnETE 
ToLaxooiag vatic, tv 5’ dv i woh whe 
Hoovpou oTEAaTMTOV, TEQi TONEdEXOUS Boric, 
wodod SSopévon, TaAhdadiMv YOVGOVPEVWV, 
GtOdS GTEVAZOLONGS, GLTLWV PETOOLPEVwWV, 
AOXZOV, TOOMWTHOWV, xA50UG OVOVPEVOV, 
0x09d5WV, Eha@v, ZOOMMVWY Ev SuxTbOIG, 
GtEPavr, TOLYWSWV, AdANTOIdOV, bAMXiWV 
tO vewouov 8 ad xOXEWV TAATOUPEVOV, 
WAWV POPOLVTMV, OaAGUdV TOVTMPEVWV, 


AUG, HEAEVITOV, VLYAGQWV, GVOLYLATWV. 


Come, supposing one of the Spartans had sailed forth in his bark and 
denounced and sold a puppy-dog belonging to the Seriphians, “would you 
within your halls have sat? Far from it!” Why, on the very instant you'd have 
been launching three hundred ships, and the city would have been full of the 
hubbub of soldiers, noisy crowds surrounding ships’ captains, pay being 
handed out, Pallas emblems being gilded, the Colonnade groaning, rations 
being measured out, leathers and oarloops and people buying jars, garlic and 
olives and onions in nets, crowns and anchovies and flute-girls and black-eyes; 
and the dockyard full of the planing of oar-spars, the hammering of dowel- 
pins, the boring of oarpots, full of flutes and boatswains, of warbling and 
piping. (Trans. A. Sommerstein) 


{2] Aristotle, Rhetoric 1408a10-14 Ross 


To S& noémov fer H A€ELG, Edev He MAOyTUAY te xal HOM xai toic bxoxeyEvors 
nowypnacw avahoyov. To 8 dvddoyov gow av pte regi ebdoyxwv 
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abtoxapddarus hEyntat pujte Mel ebtEAOv oepvar, und’ Ext toe ebtedet Ovopate 


Exie xOopog et OE LH, KOMOLdia Paivetat. 


There are three conditions for propriety: that the style be capable of express- 
ing emotion and of expressing character, and that it be proportioned to its 
subject-matter. Proportion consists in not talking in an off-hand way about 
subjects that require pomp nor in a grand style about trivial subjects, and in 
not attaching a decorative epithet to a trivial word; otherwise the result seems 
a piece of comedy. (Trans. M. E. Hubbard) 


[3] [Longinus], On the Sublime 38.5 Russell 


"Eow yao, ao ob btaheinw Aeywv, mavtds Todpnatos hextrxod Avous xa 
mavanerd tus te eyyis Exotaoews Foya xai AON: SVev xaii ve nana, xaitory’ eis 
Gmotiav éxxittovta, mOava di tO yehotov’ “cyodv Fox’ éhatta yi Exovw 
émotohijs <Aaxwvixijg>” [Adespota 456 Kassel and Austin, 136]. xai yao 6 


yéhus ma00¢ Ev NOOVIL. 


As I keep saying, acts and emotions which approach ecstasy provide a 


justification for, and an antidote to, any linguistic audacity. This is why comic 


hyperboles, for all their incredibility, are convincing because we laugh at them 
so much: “He had a farm, but it didn’t stretch as far as a Laconic letter.” 


Laughter is emotion in amusement. (Trans. D. A. Russell) 


[4] Menander, Dyscolus 666-80 Arnott 
A passage from a speech of Sostratus 


dvdoec, na THY Anuntoa, pa tov “Aoxhnmoy, 
uc tos Deovs, ObAWMOT EV TERA Piorr 
eVeaOOTEQOV VOOM TOV GUTOMETVLYLEVOY 
EGQaKa — WLXOOD: TIS yAuxetac Staterpis. 
6 Togyias yao, Ws TayLoT’ ciond Dopey, 
ebOds xatemjoyo’ eis TO POA, EYW SE KUL 
i mais Gvodev obdév Exoovpev Ti YAO 
suedRopev; WAV 1 meV AOTIS TAS TOLZaS 
EUAK’, Exar’, Evunte to otHV0s GPodoa: 
éy@ 8 6 YOLVOOUS, WorEEL, VIL TOUS HEoUs, 
TOOPOS MaQeotwS, CSEOuHy YE pu] WoELV 
tab’" ixétevov, suphéerov cyakwatt 

Ov TG TUXOVTL. TOD MEMANYUEVOY KATH 
épeke 3° ZAattov FH tevds por, WA Gel 


Ednew éxeivov - tobv Everyret wor opodoa. 
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Gentlemen, by Demeter, by Asclepius, 

By all the gods, I’ve never in my life 

Seen anybody choose a better time 

For nearly getting drowned! What paradise 
It’s been! You see, we'd hardly got inside 
When Gorgias jumped down the well, and up 
Above the girl and [ did nothing. Well, 

What could we do? True, she was tearing her 
Hair, crying, passionately beating her 

Breast. I stood near her, by the gods, just like 
A nanny ~ precious fool I was! I tried to tell 
Her not to act like that, | asked and asked- 


And gazed on that rare masterpiece. | couldn't have 


Cared less about the injured man down there! 
The constant hauling, though ~ I found that a 


Great nuisance. 


(Trans. W. G. Arnott) 


{ 
' 
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A.6 Ancient Greek meter 


J. N. KAZAZIS 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH KAZAZIS 


The nature and principles of Greek meter 


Regarding the reconstruction of Greek meter, theories proposed by 
the ancient metricians themselves ~ to the extent that they have been 
preserved ~ have been shown to range from inadequate to deeply 
flawed. This is the case both for the School of Alexandria (Philoxenus, 
Heliodorus, Hephaestion), which considered all meters as equally 
original (uétoa towtotuxa, classifying them according to their constit- 
uent feet of various “minimal units” or yg6vot), and also for the School 
of Pergamum (Caesius Bassus, Varro, Terentianus Maurus), which in 
contrast spoke of the derivation (dertvatzo) of all existing verses from 
two longer verses, the dactylic hexameter and the iambic trimeter (the 
so-called metra principalia) through the processes of addition, sub- 
traction, combination, and permutation (adiectio, contractio, concin- 
natio, permutatio) of their elements. Quite independently of the 
School of Pergamum’s presuppositions, a recent study by Conrad 
(1990) discerned a relationship between the cola resulting from the 
artful word order within the hexameter and the well-known cola of 
lyric poetry, but without implying a genetic relationship between the 
two. The study of metrics began to take on the characteristics of a 
modern discipline thanks to R. Bentley (1662-1742) and G. Hermann 
(1772-1848). Since then it has been recognized that metrical knowledge 
must be based exclusively on theoretically unbiased, empirical obser- 
vation; this approach has become even more secure as a result of con- 
tinuously improved editions of ancient poetic texts (Maas 1962, §§ 6, 
7; Dale 1968, 1969. Sicking [1993, 9-30] offers a good overview of con- 
temporary research from 1900 to 1993 on the main metrical issues of 
Greek poetry). 

The underlying principle of meter, as of rhythm more generally, is to 
be found in repetition: just as no rhythm is produced by a single musical 
note (nor, for that matter, is there a one-note musical theme), so no meter 


—_ 
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results from the lone monosyllable. But if a syllable is repeated, it can 
then produce the rhythmic movement of “measured” discourse, which 
in the final analysis is no more than a system of relations. 

In the case of Ancient Greek, which displayed “prosody” - Le., 
rhythm of a quantitative nature — from its origins up until the fourth 
century AD, these relations involved an interplay of long and short syl- 
lables. By convention, a short syllable had a time duration of one 
minimal unit or yodvos; a long syllable, of two such units. More pre- 
cisely, in prosodic meter the vowel kernel ofa syllable is either long or 
short, and the whole syllable either “heavy” or “light.” The accent fell 
musically upon the given syllable of a word as Bagus, OEvc, oF 
neotondtevos, and there is no evidence whatsoever for a “dynamic” (or 
stress-) accent (roughly corresponding to Latin ictus) exercising a 
structural influence on the Greek prosodic verse before the imperial 
period (Maas 1962, §§ 2, 4, 80; Sicking 1993, u1). With the radical 
change in the language occurring from the fourth century aD onwards, 
the distinction between long and short gradually recedes, and accentu- 
ation, denuded of its musical quality, turned into a dynamic, L.e., simple 
acoustic, emphasis. Thus from the rich musical sound system of 
Ancient Greek, with its complex musical-rhythmical patterns, there 
remained a uniform linguistic mass which was rhythmically rather 
formless. As a consequence, the subject of metrical study becomes 
henceforth that of the newly coined sequences of accented and unac- 
cented syllables which began to replace the ancient meters. Medieval 
demotic (and later, Modern Greek) meter is gradually reconstructed 
from these new metrical elements, although for ten more centuries the 
poets of Byzantine learned literature continued to employ, albeit in a 
mechanical and very schematic fashion, the ancient dactylic hexameter, 
the elegiac couplet, the iambic trimeter and the anacreontic, as ifin the 
meantime the language had not undergone any structural alteration 
(Semitelos 1894, 116-58; Georgiades 1954, ch. 2: Dihle 1954; Hunger 
1992, 484-94). 

It was noted above that prosodic meter is based on the time value of 
syllables. More specifically: (a) a syllable with a long vowel (a, n, ©) is 
always considered “long” (yij-yat, Ze@-jar), while a syllable with a 
short vowel (c,0, short a, short, short v) is considered either (6) “light” 
(if it ends ina vowel: 4¢-yew - “open syllable”) or (c) “heavy” (if it ends 
in a consonant: dex-t6¢ - “closed syllable”). The ancient grammatici, 
by terming case (a) as “long by nature” (qpboet waxed) and case (c) as 
“long by position” (Oéaet wax0d) ~ as if the time value of the short vowel 
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were to undergo lengthening ~ bear responsibility for an error which is 
perpetuated to this day in metrical handbooks. It is therefore more 
appropriate for us to speak of “light” or “heavy” syllables (cf. the rules 
of prosody in Allen 1968, 97-105 and 1973, 53-62). Furthermore, the 
surmise that, at least in sung lyric verses, the given time values of syl- 
lables varied arbitrarily in performance remains probable though 
unconfirmed, while additional uncertainty concerning the known 


system of meter is created by the testimony of Dionysius of 


Halicarnassus (De compositione verborum 15), who notes that there 
were long syllables longer than normal, and short syllables shorter than 
normal. This was the major point of friction between the ancient rhyth- 
mici and metrict. Modern scholars also support the “necessity to dis- 
tinguish at least seven different syllable lengths” (West 1970). 


Basic units and basic sequences in Greek meter 


Maas based his reorganization of the field of metric on the notion of 
“responsion.” In Greek poetry there are two main kinds of repetition: 
(é) repetition ofa metrical whole (e.g.,a line, strophe, etc.), and (22) rep- 
etition of basic metrical sequences (iambi, glyconics, etc.) within a met- 
rical whole. We call the former “external responsion” and the latter 
“internal responsion” (Maas 1962, § 28). 

To take first things first, syllables make up “feet” and “metra”: a 
group of syllables containing one “strong” time-unit (a long/longum) 
and one or more “weak” time-units (shorts/brevia) is called a “foot” 
(xows). Thus in accordance with the ancient classification, the trochee 
-u and iambus u- are “three-time-unit feet” (ndde¢ toizoovor); “four- 
time-unit feet” (mOSe¢ tetoayoovot) include the dactyl -vu, the ana- 
paest uu-, the spondee --, ete. (The degree to which the former 
common use of the terms cigous and Oéoig in referring to the strong and 
weak segment of each foot was in error has been shown conclusively for 
over a century; Semitelos 1894, 98-104; Maas 1962, § 8; West 1982, 22 
and fn. 4). “Meter,” on the other hand, was the name given by the 
ancients to Surodic, a group of syllables with two strong time-units 
(longa). It was only following the second decade of the twentieth 
century that the unbiased application of the principle of repetition to 
the practice of poetry revealed as primary building-block of ancient 
meter neither the syllable nor the foot, but rather the dutodia, the 
uétoov “meter” (Maas 1962, §§ 52,53). The basic wétga containing two 
longa are the following: 
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iambus (ia) o-uU- 
trochee (tr) -U-o 
dactyl (da) -@ 
anapaest (an) w- 
spondee (sp) -- 
cretic (cr) -u- 
baccheus (ba) U-- 
ionic minor (io a min) Uu-- 
choriamb (ch) -UU- 


It is a commonplace in histories of Greek literature that each genre 
of ancient poetry first appears in tandem both with one of the ancient 
literary dialects (cf. v1.4.2) and with one or more specific meters: the 
lonian poetic tradition is linked with epic, heroic, and didactic, with 
elegy (in dactylic hexameters or in elegiac couplets), and with iambog- 
raphy (in iambic and trochaic stichic meters). Dorian lyricism is asso- 
ciated with both choral poetry and the choral parts of drama (in their 
own particular meters), while, finally, the Acolic lyric tradition in poetry 
is conjoined with monody and its own metrical and strophic forms. 
Thus according to Maas (1962, § 74), “in this way a rhythm comes to 
acquire an ethos of its own, but only by means ofa literary association.” 

If this classification of the basic metrical units and metrical 
sequences is regarded as horizontal, then a vertical classification system 
would cut across all meters and larger metrical formations, separating 
them technically into two comprehensive categories, according to 
whether they were spoken or sung [Sprechverse, Singverse]. Of these, 
the former are preeminently suitable for the narrative genres, i-e., epic 
and, in part, drama, and the latter most appropriate for lyric poetry and 
the choral parts of drama. Setting aside the mode of performance and 
the musical accompaniment of measured speech as constituting a 
purely external difference with no interpretative value, this vertical 
classification expresses perhaps the most essential difference between 
the two series of ancient metrical forms. Namely, it is only within the 
spoken verse group, where line-by-line articulation is the normal rule, 
that word-end is permitted or forbidden: it is permitted at certain 
points, marked as the line’s breaks (or caesurae — preserved more or less 
strictly), while at certain other points (marked as Cevypata “bridges”) 
word-end is forbidden or avoided. The actual sculpture of each verse 
emerges through the combination of caesurae and bridges, given that 
the cola do not coincide with the line’s abstract or idealized “basic met- 
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rical units.” This articulation obviously serves the meaningful enunci- 
ation of the measured and rhythmical discourse, giving pride of place 
to the Word. By contrast, in sung or lyric metrical formations (normally 
small aggregates of cola and periods [see below]), it is the internal 
ovvagera that reigns supreme, i.¢., the absolute metrical cohesion and 
continuity within the boundaries of each metrical formation, where 
word-end is forbidden, and neither caesurae nor bridges apply. It is 


obvious that it is the logic of Music that prevails here, creating a musical 


continuum out of the various words or word-groups. Characteristic of 


the radical transformation which a spoken verse such as the dactylic 
line undergoes the moment it enters a lyric environment (such as a 
choral lyric) is the disappearance of its historically and technically 
established breaks as if by magic. 

Asarule, all spoken or narrative verses are composed “xaté eteov” 
(that is, through the repetition of one and the same metron), while in the 
case of lyric compositional units (verses, cola, periods), only some are 
composed “xatc étoov” — not all. 

The basic units making up the spoken stichic lines are “full metra” 
or dipodies only as far as iambic, trochaic, anapaestic, and dactylic 
poetry goes; thus are obtained the following lines (notation includes 
both caesurae and bridges): 

a. lambic trimeter (: 3 ia): 
o-u-,o|-Ui-jo-u- 

b. Trochaic tetrameter catalectic (: 4 tro’ ):" 
-U-3,+U-3G,|-U-a-uU- 


c. Anapaestic lines (: 2 an, 4 an etc.): 


TWOW, DW Ww (2 an) 
1 2 3 1 
DTwOwowow,|mwaow,iw-- (4an) 


d. Dactylic hexameter (: 6 da, i.e., 3 dactylic metra, cf. Frankel 1926): 


In all other cases, we observe an enormous, and to all appearances 
rather chaotic, variety of metrical sequences (differing according to their 
* A: a one-element truncation of a colon or metron (ending katalexis or beginning ace- 


phaly). 
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make-up, length, and compositional behavior) which are assembled to 
form the mid-level building blocks of poetry, spoken or sung. For this 
reason, modern metrical theory, under pressure to answer the simple 
question “What is actually repeated in ancient metric?” has isolated five 
types of basic metrical forms, from the simplest to the most complex: 
cola, lines or verses, systems, periods, and strophes. 

The colon is pégo¢ 6A0v bAov “a complete part ofa complete whole”; 
thus, for example, the metrical sequence —uv-vv- is called a hemiepes 


(iuexés), because it is identical to the first half of one “epic” line (1.e., of 


one full dactylic hexameter). Cola longer than twelve syllables have not 


been isolated. With respect to their metrical behavior, some varieties of 


cola conform to construction “xaté 1éteov,” while others are composed 
“not xaté étoov”; finally, still others are ambivalent (behavior in either 
fashion), the glyconic being a classic case in point: sometimes (as in 
tragedy) it appears in sequences made up exclusively of glyconics, while 
at others (as in aeolic strophes) it is mixed with other meters. 

The main cola built up “xaté pétoov”, called by West (1973a) “sym- 
metrical” cola, are: 


-W-D-D-w 

alcmanic (made up of 4 da, abbreviated as alcm) 

w-w-|w-w- 

anapaestic dimeter (= 2 an, anap dimeter) 

W-W-W-- 

paroemiac (= 2 an “, paroem) 

-u-o-vu-(s) 

trochaic dimeter (= 2 tro (4), troch dimeter) 

G-U-G-U-[.. .u-x] 

iambic dimeter (= 2 ia (*), iamb dimeter) 

UU--U-- 

ionic dimeter (= 2 ion, ion dimeter) 

OE eee 

ionic dimeter with anaclasis (= anacl, anacl. lon dimeter) 

XXXX-UU- 

choriambic dimeter (= 2 cho, chor dimeter) 
The chief cola built up “not xaté pétoov” (christened by West 1973a as 
“asymmetical” cola) are: 

UU YUU UYU 

x-X-xX-xX 

en(h)oplian (= enh, enhoplios) 
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UU UU UU 

x-X-xX- 

prosodiac (= pros, prosodiacus) 
UU UU 

x-xX-xX 

reizianum (= reiz, reizianum) 
-Uuu-vuU-(x) 

hemiepes (= hem, hemiepes) 
yn Oe 

ithyphallic (= ith, ithyphallicus) 
-U-U-uU- 

lecythion (= lec, lecythion) 
X--o- 


dochmiac (= 5, dochmius) 


-vu-uvu-=D 

-u-=e dactylo-epitrites 

~Uu-x-vu-=E (= da-ep, dactyloepitritoi, from the 
-vu-=d!,uu-=d? J “epitritic ratio”, i-e., the 3:4 ratio: -u--) 


The dactylo-epitritic sequences coalesce into cola with the interpo- 
sition of a free element linking them (x ¢nferposttum). 

Finally, as “ambivalent” are listed by Rossi (Rossi 1979, col. 1217) the 
following cola, which sometimes are formed “xaté wétgov” and some- 


times “not xata& wétoov”: 


XX=-UU-U- 

glyconic (= 2 cho, gl, glyconeus) 
XX-UU-X 

pherecratean (= gl”, pher, pherecrateus) 
X-UU-U- 

telesillean (= “gl, teles, telesilleus) 
XX-UU-U-X 
hipponactean (= gl x, hipp, hipponacteus) 
-UU-U-xX 

aristophanean (= 2 cho®, ar(ist), aristophaneus) 
=yus- 


adonean (= 2 da, adon, adoneus) 


The line or verse, sometimes no longer than one colon, though more 
frequently much longer (varying from 2 to 8 metra), constitutes a 
primary, structural, compositional unit which is metrically complete. 
Ina verse, a “pause” at the line-end is expected (just as in a strophe, at 
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the strophe-end, or any other metrical formation where “external 
responsion” applies; Maas 1962, § 45, 135, 140, 141, 66). At the pause 
there occur cumulatively: (1) word-end; (2) (usually) end ofa complete 
train of thought; (3) hiatus, and (4) syllaba anceps (or elementum indif- 


ferens, a place in some verses which may be covered by a long or short 


quantity, usually symbolized by “x”; [ibid., § 33]). In lyric poetry, to 
ensure correct diagnosis of the identity and the exact boundaries of 
each “verse,” beyond these criteria, the style of the given passage and 
its more general metrical make-up are also considered. 

As we have seen, two categories can be discerned: (a) spoken verses 
(cf. above), and (6) sung verses, under which we distinguish the follow- 


ing sub-categories: 


to the sub-category of sung verses formed “xaté pétoov” belong 
some cola formed “xatc& étgov” and some ambivalent (these 
may be used on occasion as complete verses themselves), and on 
the other hand certain longer verses constructed from the multi- 
ple repetition of one and the same metron (e.g., 6 da, 4 an(*), 3, 
4 1a(*), 2,3, 4,5, 6 cr, and so forth). 

- inthe sub-category of sung verses formed “not xaté wétQov” (to 
which belong those cola formed “not xata péteov” and some 
ambivalent cola, both of which may serve as complete verses) are 
included the “aeolic verses”, as for example: 

lL ~U-Xx-UU-vU~x (sapphic hendecasyllable) 

2 x-u-x-Uvu-~vu-=(alcaic hendecasyllable) 

3. -Uu~uU-U-- (alcaic decasyllable) 

4 the so-called (four-, five-, six-syllable) “aeolic dactyls”: 


xx -UU(-UU)(-UVU)-UU-U- 


on 


the asclepiads: x x - uu - (- uu -)- UU ~u = (lesser and 


greater asclepiad). 


A system is an aggregate of metra with total length equal to or greater 
than one standard verse. Thus, for example, three iambic metra are 
equivalent to one iambic trimeter verse, but a series of ten iambic metra 
with katalexis (10 ia*) constitutes a system. When seen from outside, 
this excessively large system does not differ from one long verse, and 
the same conditions governing the latter also govern — by analogy - the 
former (Sicking 1993, 208-10). 

A period is a compact, rhythmic constituent of the strophe (thus in 
size it is as a rule shorter than the strophe and longer than the verse). 
According to Dale (1969, 45), the period is “the all-important structu- 
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ral element.” Periods are separated from one another by the “pause” 
(“period-end”, ||). In order to define precisely the external boundaries 
ofa period - not always an easy task ~ the following criteria are cumu- 


latively employed: presence of (2) word-end, (22) “complete train of 


thought,” possible presence of (7it) hiatus, and (iv) syllaba anceps. 
Within the period itself, there reigns the principle of ovvagera, i.e., the 
absolute, no-exceptions-allowed continuity noted above (Maas 1962, § 
63; West 1982, 4.2) - indeed to the point where the quantity of the final 
syllable of the last word in each verse is codetermined by the first syl- 
lable of the following word — thus Oe6s, for example, scans as u-, if it is 
followed in the next verse by a word such as Mnjdeua. 

A strophe is a group of verses (or systems, or periods) ranging in 
length from 8 to 60 metra. “A line and a strophe really differ only in 
extent; there are also many forms that lie somewhere between them” 
(Maas 1962, § 61). The relationship between strophes is regulated down 
to the very last syllable by the all-powerful principle of responsion, 
which is subject to almost no exceptions (ibid., § 28-39). 

In sum, if the strophe is the “all-important structural element,” it 
follows that while the metrical analysis of narrative poems begins — and 
ends ~ at the level of the verse, in lyric (and particularly in strophic) for- 
mations, careful metrical recognition and analysis dictates that we 
begin from the level of the pertod and then proceed down to the small- 


est unit of composition. 


The dactylic hexameter and the Greck language 


Today itis practically a given that behind ancient Greek meter there lies 
the hypothesized construct of Indo-European metrics and verse proto- 
types, as reconstructed on the basis of Indic, Iranian, Slavic, and Celtic 
poetry (Meillet 1923; Jakobson 1952; Watkins 1963; West 1973b; Nagy 
1974). 

If, however, there was ever any doubt about the suitability of the 
Greek language to “receive” a meter of Indo-European origins, this 
occurred in the case of the dactylic hexameter. The doubt arose from 
the rather elementary observation that among all metra, the dactyl is 
the only one which is unable to analyze a long into two shorts, result- 
ing in many certainly Greek words of the cretic type ~Uu- (tevxéwv, 
yarxoqovos, éxnfdodov) or polybrach UUUU (48avatos) not “fitting” 
into the sequence of dactyls/spondees, with the result that such words, 
particularly in epic poetry, are subjected by the poet to “unnatural” 
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twisting and transformation in order to be accommodated. Conclu- 
sion: “It was the meter of ancient epic that fashioned the language,” a 
language artificial in every respect [Kunstsprache], and not the oppo- 
site, which one would have expected: “. . . the Greek language is not 
very appropriate for extensive hexametric poems; its words possess 
either too many short or too many long (syllables), and the short syl- 
lables are distributed in such a manner that words, in their original 
form, can never fit within the hexameter. Thus the poets were com- 
pelled to resort to violent interventions in the sound composition of the 
words: epic shortening (correptio epica), lengthening of short final syl- 
lables . . .” (Rupprecht 1950, 19). 

A recent thorough analysis by Agapitos Tsopanakis (1983) advances 
a comprehensive solution to the problem of metrical anomaly, through a 
detailed examination of the phenomena of the “chasmodic long,” the 
“chasmodic short” (his terms for hiatus-influenced long or short syl- 
lables) and the brevis in longo (or “Pseudo-long”). On the one hand, 
‘Tsopanakis perceives the entire problem to be much smaller than had 
been supposed by previous scholars, once one takes into consideration 
the function of entirely regular phenomena, such as the influence of the 
digamma, the optional use of the augment, and the reduplication and 
lengthening not only of e and o, but of a, ., and v as well. On the other 
hand, he transposes the solutions from the realm of grammar and linguis- 
tics to that of the process of the poetic composition of epic. These anom- 
alies are considered unavoidable in the oral composition of Archaic epic: 
some can be explained, he maintains, as the result of imperfect fits or 
insufficient re-shaping of the traditional, ready-to-use, formulaic expres- 
sions available (here he follows M. Parry [1928] 1971); as for the other 
anomalies, where invoking “formulaic variation” is not possible, 
Tsopanakis (adopting the method of O’Neill 1942) examines the behav- 
ior of the isolated word: he establishes “the mercurial behavior ofits final 
syllable,” which “existed before the construction of the formulae and 
exercised continuous pressure on its outer walls.” And in fact, thanks to 
the mutability of the final syllable,and without any unnatural alterations, 
words with the (inadmissible) protopaconic rhythm (—vuv) become 
dactylic (-uu-) if followed by a consonant; words with the (also unac- 
ceptable) tritopaconic rhythm (Uu-v) are turned into anapaests (UU-) by 
elision of the final open syllable. In order to account for the remaining 
cases, Tsopanakis invokes the hypothesis, well known among ancient 


critics, especially the rhythmici, involving the “musical lengthening of 


the first syllable” (see above). 
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Even if this combination of methods is unable to explain convinc- 
ingly every single case, it has gone a long way towards doing away with 
the hypothesis of Meister ({1921], 1966), Rupprecht (1950), and others 
regarding the famed Homeric Kunstsprache, which is supposed to have 
often strongly influenced both the physiognomy of the hexameter and 
the nature of the Greek language. This recourse to the process of com- 
position of oral epic has found yet another ally: in an even more recent 
study, J. M. Foley (1996) confirms the existence ofa number of artificial 
characteristics in southern Slavic (oral) epic poets, and reveals, with the 
help of recorded performances, that the modern poet, during the per- 
formance itself, has at his disposal means of dealing with basic metrical 
anomalies (hiatus, for example) - means which display striking similar- 
ities to those of the ancient epic poet, and which are entirely explicable 
within the framework for this genre of poetry. 


Basic metrical sequences 


¢ Tambic trimeter 
Cyujyavov dé mavtos avdo0c ExuaHEtv 
(Sophocles, Antigone 175) 
¢ Dactylic hexameter 
oxétrvoi ote, eoi, CHAjwoves EEoxov CihAwv (Odyssey 5.118) 
¢ Paroemiac 
cya} xai paca per’ cotov (Popular saying) 
¢ Tonic dimeter 
navarnOy xaxdnavtw (Aeschylus, Seven Against Thebes 722) 
¢ Choriambic dimeter 
nai yorpetiopos Gvdavet (Aristophanes, Knights 553) 
¢ En(h)oplian 
breopaocia xataoyot (Sophocles, Antigone 605) 
¢ Reizianum 
xijvou & doa mavtes (Sappho, fr. 191.5) 
¢ Hemiepes 
ovxétt dvoxédadog (Euripides, Medea 420) 
¢ Ithyphallic 
xOTc tor yehoiov (Archilochus, fr. 168.2) 
¢ Lekythion 
AnxUOvov cutmAeoe (Aristophanes, The Frogs 1208) 
¢ Dochmiac 
@ rarduce Ovytov (Sophocles, Philoctetes 176) 
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Dactylo-epitrite 

dv TOTALAY teQ@v| XoQovor mayai (Euripides, Medea 410-11) x D| 
-e- | 

Eoxetar| Ta yuvouxetp yéver (Euripides, Medea 419) e| - E || 
Glyconic 

& hevzontege Kgnoia (Euripides, Hippolytus 752) 
Pherecratean 

doSaoet tig dxovew (Aeschylus, Suppliants 60) 

Telesillean 

Anpdas ‘Ehéva pita (Euripides, /phigenia in Tauris 439) 
Aristophanean 

xai mootéAeua vad (Aeschylus, Agamemnon 227) 

Adonean 

@ tov “Adwvt (Sappho, fr. 168.1) 

Sapphic hendecasyllable 

TOLKAGIDQOV’ GBavar’ Apoddita (Sappho, fr. 1.1) 

Alcaic hendecasyllable 

COUVVETHL TMV Cevenov otcoww (Alcaeus, fr. 6.7) 

System of dactylic dimeters 

oitov éxovoa xax@v- 6 dé AaOETaAL 

Ov v Exad’ Ov V edan. ti yao Ox Epoi 

Foxeta ayyehiag axatmpevov; (Sophocles, Electra 168-170) 
Sapphic strophe 

TOXAVOV’ GOavav Aqodsita, 

mat Atos doAdmoxe, Aioooual oe, 

wut WwW cocuot nS’ Sviaot Scuever, 


notwic, Oipov (Sappho, fr. 11-4) 


| 


A.7 The Hellenistic centuries: Language 
and literature 


TH. PAPANGHELIS 


TRANSLATED BY ANDREW HENDRY 


After the death of Alexander in 323 Bc, it took his successors roughly 
three decades to determine their spheres of influence. During the first 
quarter of the third century Bc the new map featured the powerful 
states of Ptolemy’s Egypt, Seleucus’ Syria and the Macedonia of 
Antigonus Gonatas, while Pergamum, which was dependent on the 
Seleucids, was to acquire considerable power later. In the Hellenistic 
states of the East, monarchy guaranteed the political supremacy of the 
Macedonian Greeks, and the pragmatic adoption of local forms of 
political organization did not alter the general picture. The bureau- 
cratic apparatus and the officials who wielded power in the name of the 
Hellenistic dynasts were drawn from the ranks of the Macedonian 
Greeks, and the new centers of the Hellenistic world confirmed their 
adherence to Greek constitutional and cultural models in their election 
of local rulers, construction of theaters and erection of gymnasia ina 
conspicuous position at the center of their civic life. A prerequisite for 
participation in these institutions was a Greek education, yet no 
Hellenistic monarch systematically sought either the political integra- 
tion or the cultural Hellenization of the native peoples. Broadly speak- 
ing, the Hellenistic monarchies of the East never developed into a type 
of nation-state with a common language and a uniform socioeconomic 
structure: behind the fagade of unity lay the great mass of local people, 
who, scattered throughout the countryside and in small settlements, 
were never really influenced by Greek culture, and the upper class, 
which included all those of Greek origin or with a Greek education and 
was concentrated in cities and towns. 

The first generation of Greek and Macedonian colonists took their 
local dialects with them to the Hellenistic monarchies of the East, but 
the third and subsequent generations adopted the Hellenistic Koine. 
The Koine was the language of the military settlements and the newly 
founded cities; it was also the language of the royal courts, the admin- 
istration, legal affairs and commerce, and its use secured a measure of 
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unity in the ethnic and linguistic diversity of the Hellenistic world. 
Alongside its more popular forms, the Koine of Hellenistic prose, par- 
ticularly historiography, which first appeared in the late fourth century, 
reached the peak of its development in writers such as Polybius (born 
ca. 200 BC), and Diodorus Siculus, who belongs to the age of Julius 
Caesar and Augustus. As a continuation of fourth-century Attic prose, 
the Koine rightly became the linguistic instrument of Hellenistic 
science and philosophy. A very substantial portion of the literary 
output of the Hellenistic era has been lost; however, the direct and indi- 
rect evidence that we possess is sufficient for us to observe that, despite 
its prestige and very wide use, the Koine never succeeded in becoming 
a vehicle of high poetic expression. 

The phenomenon is an exceptionally interesting one, and in order 
to interpret it we must take a number of factors into account. From a lit- 
erary-historical point of view, we may note the long and strong tradi- 
tion whereby each genre of archaic and classical poetry (epic, lyric 
poetry etc.) persisted, as if by force of institutional inertia and with 
varying degrees of accuracy, in the use of its own dialect (see v11.a.2 ); 
from a sociolinguistic point of view, we should note that, despite its 
spectacular achievements in prose, the Koine, most probably because 
of the historical prestige enjoyed by classical Attic, was more or less 
confined to the role of the “vernacular.” Moreover, the dynamic pres- 
ence of prose during the fourth century fostered, and gradually 
imposed, an important distinction of functions: prose, in the form it 
assumed in rhetorical, philosophical, and historical works, confirmed 
its communicative character, claiming the socio-didactic role that was 
previously, particularly during the archaic period, almost the sole pre- 
rogative of poetry. It may be a little reductive, yet it is not misleading to 
say that by about the end of the fourth century Bc the quality of 
dpédpov “usefulness” had been assigned to prose, while poetry seems 
to have remained free, according to the doctrine of Eratosthenes of 
Cyrene, to aim at providing wvyaywyia “amusement” rather than 
dSaoxahia “instruction.” 

These are some of the reasons why, as far as we know, the major 
Hellenistic poets felt under no literary or social pressure to use the 
contemporary vernacular ~ or, even a nobler, more poetic form of the 
vernacular. However, a full picture of the style and quality of writing in 
the most important works of Hellenistic poetry cannot be provided if 
certain important developments in the new centers of the Hellenistic 
world are not also taken into account. A crucial factor was the royal 
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patronage of the poets. The practice of the Ptolemies was not unique: 
it was however the most characteristic case of royal munificence that 
enabled poets, scholars, and scientists to gather under the same roof, 
to lay aside mundane cares and to devote themselves exclusively to 
their work. The creation of large libraries, mostly with dynastic 
support, was part of the new order of things: Antioch, Pergamum, 
Rhodes, and Smyrna were to display great zeal, but the library at the 
Museum in Alexandria stood out not only for its monumental capac- 
ity but also for the fact that it became a cradle of science and literature. 
In a world with broader horizons, in which the opportunities to meet 
people from other places greatly increased, these libraries enriched the 
Greek cultural experience and confirmed, like the gymnasium and the 
theater, its “superiority.” Colonialist minorities have always tended to 
develop acute defensive reflexes, and the Macedonian Greek “coloni- 
alist” minority was no exception: it was conservative and nostalgic for 
the classical past, and its literature, which was now regulated by the 
tastes and intellectual habits of learned circles, was correspondingly 
inward-looking and oriented toward what was seen as “the classical 
tradition.” 

The most important of these learned circles had its quarters at the 
Alexandrian Museum. The works of Greek literature were collected and 
classified, while philological inquiry fostered a new sense of literary 
works as “texts.” The leading role in these developments was that of the 
“poet-cum-critic”: the poet who, in his simultaneous capacity as a phi- 
lologist, discovered his own route to creative expression through his 
readings, making systematic reference to the classical authors and 
weaving thick webs of literary allusions. It would be easy to imagine that 
these conditions might lead to a passive imitation of the classics: the 
truth is that the phenomenon of classicism and the attendant devotion to 
the purity of Attic would appear much later, when the Hellenistic era was 
effectively drawing to an end and Rome completed its domination of the 
eastern Mediterranean by conquering the kingdom of Egypt. Such a 
tame classicism did not suit the thriving Alexandria of the third century. 
It is not easy to provide a concise description of what one might call “the 
spirit of the age,” but the evidence of its dynamism is visible in the culti- 
vation of the sciences and philosophy, in the impressive variety of theo- 
ries of life and lifestyles, in the universality of its views, in its 
experimentalism, and even in its blatant contradictions. Out of this 
spirit, despite its nostalgia for the classical past, developed the best 
poetry of the era. 
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Figure 92 Pan and shepherd 
boy. Roman copy ofa 
Hellenistic original of ca. 150 
100 BC. The idyllic-bucolic 
mood constitutes one of the 
most important chapters in 
Hellenistic aesthetics, and the 
bucolic /dylls of Theocritus 


(ca. 300-260 BC) are its most 


important monument 
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Thus, despite the conventional veneration of Homer, which contin- 
ued to produce historical and mythological epics without pretensions 
to originality, and in parallel with what one might call the de rigueur cul- 
tivation of the other traditional genres, the poets who worked in 
Alexandria or were influenced by its cultural climate revised both the 
subject matter and the language of poetry, in some cases creating essen- 
tially new genres, such as the epyllion (i-e., small-scale epic) and the 
bucolic idyll, in others renewing old genres, such as the epic, elegiac 
verse, and the epigram, with new aesthetic and ideological perspec- 
tives. As was noted earlier, none of these genres uses the vernacular of 
the period; on the other hand, it is rather difficult to speak of a uniform 
poetic language, given that there are clear differences not only between 
genres but also between poets. The most important poet of the era, 
Callimachus (ca. 305-240 BC), makes a point of breaking away from the 
practice of Homer’s run-of-the-mill imitators: in his elegiac Aetia and 
the epyllion entitled Hecale he creates variations on an 
essentially Homeric score, but freely sprinkles his texts 
with features typical of lyric poetry and drama, hapax 
legomena, and lexical rarities (the “glosses”) from the 
entire range of Greek literature. Some rarities in his 
poetic vocabulary are also borrowed from various 
dialects (see Text [1]). In the sole surviving Hellenistic 
epic, the Argonautica, Apollonius of Rhodes, a con- 
temporary of Callimachus, reshuffles the Homeric 
pack in his own way: he uses Homeric morphology as 
a basis for neologisms, and infuses the epic text with 
tragic and lyrical words, although room is also found 
for technical terms from the vocabulary of science. An 
equally interesting case is that of Theocritus (born ca. 
300 BC): in the /dylls which are composed in the style 
of the epyllion, he spices the epic Ionic idiom with 
Doric features and modes of expression from everyday 
speech, while in the /dylls with a bucolic setting, where 
the influence of mime can be directly seen, the Doric 
element is interwoven in parts with features of epic lan- 
guage (see also Fig. g2). 

‘The coexistence of different dialectal features and 
the stylistic variety which are displayed by Theocritus’ 


lesser extent the output of all the major Hellenistic 


system of poetic language characterize to a greater or 
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poets. Scholars have spoken ofa practice that combines the “arbitrary 
and the cerebral.” In general, the evidence we possess, despite the con- 
siderable gaps, allows us to discern a wide range of linguistic choices, 
ranging from the “obscure” pedantry of poets such as Lycophron (born 
ca. 320 BC) and Euphorion of Chalcis (born ca. 275 BC) to certain 
Hellenistic epigrams that combine conciseness with a refreshing sim- 
plicity of language. Nevertheless, despite the fact that various elements 
of the vernacular can be traced here and there, the language of these 
poets is generally very remote from the Koine, even when the themes 
are drawn from everyday life. A highly characteristic example in this 
respect, is that of the literary mimes of Herodas (third century Bc), 
where the form of the Ionic dialect employed by the author recalls the 
sixth-century Archaic poet Hipponax and appears to belie the 
“humble” realism of the characters and the dramatic situations. 

The political supremacy of the Macedonian Greeks, the “colonial- 
ist” cultural conservatism, the practice of royal patronage, urban life, 
the creation of large libraries, and the sweeping sociopolitical changes 
that made the great Hellenistic cities so different from the classical city- 
state, all this combined to stake out, for the first time with such clarity, 
a sphere of “high culture.” The poetry that became its vehicle is con- 
sciously and systematically distanced from the vernacular of the period, 
even when it approaches themes from everyday life; and when, as reg- 
ularly happens, the poets make a show of their scholarly learning, the 
reader very often finds himself confronted by texts which were access- 
ible only to philological experts and students of antiquity. 

As was noted earlier, it is extremely difficult to find a concise formula 
to describe the general spirit that governed the Hellenistic world, not 
only because of the large variety of cultural and social phenomena but 
also because some of these phenomena (such as, for example, the rise 
of individualism and the idea of universality, scientific rationalism, and 
the deification of Tyche “Fortune”) appear to offset and contradict each 
other. The picture we have of the audience to which the literary output 
of the era was addressed is also partly contradictory, though not 
difficult to interpret: on the one hand, the difficult, sometimes almost 
hermetic, poetry of the scholars presupposes a narrower circle of spe- 
cialized and competent readers; on the other, the systematization of 
papyrus and, later, parchment production enabled books to be pro- 
duced ona larger scale and contributed to the formation ofa wider class 
of readers who sought products that were, in linguistic terms, more 


easily digestible, often in the form of an epitome or anthology. The 
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Figure 93 Drunken old 
woman. Copy of a Hellenistic 
original probably dating from 
the late third or the second 
century Bc. The figure, which 
offends against the classical 
sense of decorum, recalls the 
realistic effusions of 
Hellenistic art and literature 
and the lively interest in the 


details of “low” life 
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themes might be historical, philosophical, technical (about apiculture, 
horticulture, oneiromancy, gastronomy etc.), artistic or “worldly.” Our 
scant evidence permits no firm conclusions, although it is reasonable to 
assume that the more “commercial” part of this production was written 
in a language which, despite the use in places of strict technical terms 
and occasional stylizations, did not noticeably diverge from the vernac- 
ular. We may assume that something similar occurred in the case of the 
language of “light” theater and popular entertainment, particularly the 
“mime,” which often took the form of a single-act play with themes 
drawn from the “humble” round of everyday life (see Fig. 93 and Text 
{2 ]). Another form of sub-literature intended for mass consumption 
was the “diatribe,” a discourse of diluted philosophy and practical 
wisdom, which was inspired mainly by the views of the Cynics and con- 
demned social injustice in a style which was designed to pander to the 
masses. Although a measure of erudition was no doubt deployed and 
put in the service of parody, the structure and style of the writing will 
have been adapted to the expectations of the crowded, diverse and 
heterogeneous, though always low-class, audiences drawn by the expo- 
nents of the genre. 

Some of the historiographers of the Hellenistic period fashioned a 
linguistic idiom which must have owed a great deal to the Koine, and it 
is very likely that the unfavorable views held by the “purist” Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus with regard to the historians of this period are not 
unrelated to the form of language used in their works. One factor that 
significantly influenced the language and style of historiography was 
the view held by certain circles that history should be written in a rhe- 
torical or “tragic” tone. In spite of all this, the extensive and important 


historical work of Polybius betrays in various ways the influence of the 


Koine, which was the basic form of linguistic expression in a host of 


technical and scientific treatises (see Text [3 ]). In this respect, the first 
four books of the Conics by Apollonius of Perge (second halfof the third 
century BC) confirm the rule, while Archimedes of Syracuse (287-212 
BC), who preferred the Doric dialect of his native city for his mathemat- 
ical writings, must have been an exception. 

The direct and indirect evidence that we possess today permits us 
to conclude that the only area which remained essentially untouched 
by the vernacular of the Hellenistic period was that of high literary 
expression, particularly poetry. Yet the fact that the vast majority of the 
poetic texts which have survived come from this sphere of “high 
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culture” is to a great extent a matter of literary tradition and school 
practice. The linguistic reality of the period is as complex as its culture, 
and there is enough evidence to confirm that the introverted erudition 
of the few, which often appears to color the overall picture, is but one 
component in an era whose linguistic diversity and sophistication was 
a function of its cultural diversity. 


Selected texts 
{1 ] Callimachus, Hymn to Zeus Pfeiffer 


Koda peév negev, xara & Etoages, ovedve Zev, 


St 
or 


6&0 5 avyPnoas, taxtvoi d5é tor NAVOv LovdAot. 

AD Ext maudvdcg Edv EPOdOOaO NavTA TEEL” 

TH Tot xai Yvert’ MOOTEONYEVEES MEO EOVTES 

oboavoy obx guéynoav Exew émdaiovov oinov. 

Anvaioi 8° ob mcyinav GhyPées Hoav codoi: 60 
pavto mahov Koovidyor duatoya S@pata vetwar 

tis b€ # Ev’ OOM pW te xat “ALS xAijoov Eovooat, 

Os waka jai) vevinoc; én” ioain yao Fone 

myAaoWar ta Sé TOGGOV Gov bie ThEtoTOV ExOVvOL. 

WPevdoiuny, aiovtos & xev meniBotev Gxovryy. 65 
Od o¢ Ve@y Evia mahor Oéoav, Foya dé yELVav, 


On te Bly tO te xaQtOG, 6 nai MEhas eloao Simeon. 


Fairly did you grow up, O heavenly Zeus, and fairly were you fed, and swiftly 
you reached adulthood, and swiftly did the down appear on your cheek. But 
while you were yet a child you worked it all out perfectly; thus your kindred, 
although they belonged to an earlier generation, did not grudge you heaven as 
your allotted home. The poets of old did not speak the whole truth, for they 
said that it was the lot that assigned to the sons of Cronus their three separate 
abodes. Yet who would draw lots over Olympus and Hades except a real sim- 
pleton? Itis equal stakes that call for lots to be cast; these were poles apart. Let 
my fictions be such as to persuade those who listen to them. Not by lot were 
you made lord of the gods but by the deeds of your hands, your power and the 


force that you have set by your throne. (Trans. Th. Papanghelis) 


The hymn must have been written in about 280 BC, but the language and the style vividly 
recall the Homeric hymns of the archaic period. In v. 56 tovAot, which refers to the first hair 
of puberty, is a Homeric hapax legomenon (cf. Odyssey, 11.319). The adjective dyvards “old, 
ancient” (60), also occurs once in Homer (/liad, 5 .407). yvwtot “brothers” (58) is also a 
Homeric word, while vevinhos “stupid” (63) and éoorjva (Econ “king”) (66) are excep- 


tionally rare words, and éx” ioain “on equal terms” (63) is a neologism. 
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[2] Philodemus, ca. 10-40 Bc, Anthologia Palatina 5.46 Gow and Page 


—yaige ov. —nai ov ye gaige. —ui det oe xadeiv; —o€ 5£; —puj Aw 
TOUTO PrAcGMOVSEL. —Ndé OV. —pu} TL’ Exes; 

—tel tov PUeovta. —Déhetg Gra orEegov Tpiv 

deurveiv; —ei ob Oédetc. —eb ye" n600U TaQéoy; 

—pndéev pot to0dtd50v. —todto Eévov. —G)V’ Saov tv Got 
xOUNVEVTL Sox], TOBTO b6c. —obx Gdtxetc. 

—nod yivy; Teno. —xatanavOave. —syvina 5° nEerc; 


—iy ov Béheig Wonv.—evOd HE. —mOdaye. 


—Hello. Hello to you. —What’s your name? —What’s yours? —Don’t be in 
a hurry to find out —Don’t you either. —Are you engaged? —To anyone who 
likes me. —Do you fancy dinner with me to-night? —If you do. —All right! 
And what is it going to cost me? --No need for advance payment. . .—That’s 
strange. —Just give me what you think after sleeping with me. —That’s fair of 
you. —Where are you going to be? I'll send for you. Find that out yourself. 
—When will you come? —Any time you like. —Right away, that’s what I like. 
—Lead the way, then. (Trans. Th. Papanghelis) 


The epigram presents a dialogue between a “street-walker” and an interested client. Its dia- 
logic character and the subject immediately recall the realism of mime; it is noteworthy that, 
with the exception of one or two points, the ease and simplicity of the language reflect the 


vernacular of the period. 


[3] Polybius, Histories 1.2.1 -6 Paton 


‘Q¢ 6 ott TAOaSOEOV nai péEya 16 Tei TH HEtEoav HxdVEoL HeWonua yévouw 
cv ottws padtor” gupavéc, el tag eoyuwmtatag tv mooyeyevnuevwv 
duvaocte@dy, meoi dig ot ovyyoaqets tovs mdeiotoucg diatéBewtat Adyous, 
maoaPpahoutey xai ovyxoivaytey 1OEds THY ‘Popaiwy bregoxyy. Eioi & ai tijc 
naoapodis état xai ovyxoioews abtat. Mégoa xara twas xaigovs peycdny 
Cox xatextHoavto xat Suvaoteiav: GAM dacxts ErOALNOMY brEOPivat tos Ts 
‘Aoias bQ0uc, ob pdvov bréo Tis Goxis, GAG xai regi opwv exwdbvevoav. 
Aaxedautoviot morAOvS Guiopytioavtes yodvous bxée Tio TOV “EhAHVOV 
Hyepovias, Exedy mor Exoatyoay, ports Eryn SMdexa xateiyov abt Gdyottov. 
Maxedovec rijs név Evowans noEavy a0 tv nate tov Adoiay tony Ewes Emi tov 
“loroov zotanoy, 5 Poayd mavtehas Gv pavein weOOS Tis MEOELONMEVYS YooaS. 
Meta dé taita noootkaBov thy ujs ’Aciag doxiv, xatakvoavtes tiv tv 
[ego@v duvacteiav. “AINV Saws otto, mheiotwv SOEavtEs xai TOnwV xai 
TMQAYWATWY yeveGan xVOLOL, TO TOAD pEQOS AxpIV G&xéuAOV Tis oinovpEVYS 
GAOTOLOV. 


How impressive and grand is the spectacle of the period which is the subject 
of my account, will be most obvious if we set beside and compare with the 
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Roman supremacy the most renowned of the empires of the past, those to 
which historians have mostly given their attention. The ones which deserve 
the parallelism and comparison are the following. For a certain period the 
Persians achieved great influence and power, yet as often as they aspired to 
reach outside the boundaries of Asia they put at risk not only their rule but 
their very safety. The Lacedaemonians, after having for many years staked a 
claim to the hegemony of Greece and after having finally secured it, were not 
able to keep it unchallenged for more than twelve years. The Macedonians 
held sway in Europe from the Adriatic region to the Danube - a rather negli- 
gible portion of the aforementioned area. Later, after putting an end to Persian 
rule, they became masters of Asia too. However, although in terms of geo- 
graphical expansion and political achievement they were thought to have 
attained a dominant position, still they left the larger part of the world outside 
their sphere of influence. (Trans. Th. Papanghelis) 


The historiographical style of Polybius (born ca. 200 BC) is of no particular literary or aes- 
thetic interest. The grammar is essentially that of Attic, yet his language, which occasion- 
ally seems to reflect “bureaucratic” usages, provides good evidence of the extensive 


influence of the koine on Hellenistic prose. 
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Introduction B: Special and 
specialized vocabularies 


A.-F. CHRISTIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


By “specialized vocabulary” we mean terms created to meet the needs 
mainly of science. 

Chapters vi1.B.1 and vi1.B.2 address the most crucial aspect of 
ancient Greek society, namely the fact that its organization was based 
on the distinction between the free citizen and the slave, a distinction 
interwoven with and partly overlapping that between Greek and “bar- 
barian” (see also 11.21, Appendix 11.7). As Vernant (1996, 57) notes: 
“the Greeks felt strongly that it was Greekness and the status of being 
a free citizen that made someone a ‘human’ being.” Connected with 
VII.B.1 and Vil.B.2 is VII.B.5, which considers aspects of the 
ancient legal vocabulary. 

Chapters vit.B.3 and vit.B.4 investigate the religious vocabulary 
of ancient Greek through its connection with two different, even 
conflicting, world views: ancient polytheism and Christian monothe- 
ism. Ancient Greek religion (the term Ooynoxeia “religion” was absent 
from the ancient vocabulary) was not based on any formulation of 
revealed doctrine or on doctrinal sacred texts, and it had no church or 
clergy. Religious practice was part and parcel of - in no sense a rival of 
the citizen’s public and private social life. As Vernant points out, “the 
relationship with the divine is always established through a social func- 
tion” (1996, 245). This is precisely why the polytheistic concept of the 
“divine” is radically different from the Christian. “The gods are there, 
superior to us,” notes Vernant, “but. . .in the same world as us” (ibid.). 
The concept of “faith” (tiotts) is also very different from the corre- 
sponding Christian concept (1996, 79). This particular feature of the 
ancient Greek religion, which denied the separation of body and soul, 
of secular and religious, is reflected in the vocabulary - for instance, in 
the words iegds and Sous. If the concept of iegds “holy, hallowed, 
sacred” (1996, 78) refers to the exclusive, sacrosanct domain of the 
gods, dovg “permitted or not forbidden by divine law” respects, but at 
the same time undermines, this exclusivity, defining a domain of unre- 
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stricted human practice, which is nonetheless sanctified by its relation- 
ship with the iggdv. Christianity, as reflected in its own vocabulary, 
reversed this relationship. 

Chapter v11.B.6 examines the philosophical vocabulary as it devel- 
oped from the time of the first Ionian philosophers to the Hellenistic 
period. This process covers the birth and development of rational 
thought, which is connected, as Vernant (1996, 255) points out, with the 
appearance of prose discourse and with the transition from spoken 
song to written texts seeking to explain (rationally, not mythically) the 
nature of things. Through this new perception, he observes (1996, 257): 


The Greeks were compelled to change their vocabulary. They no longer used 
the names of the traditional deities, which were regarded as powers, but the 
names of perceptible, tangible qualities, rendered abstract and substantivised 
by the use of the article: 16 Oeondv “heat,” 16 puyodv “cold.” 


New terms were created - évtehéyera, xa06A0u; words acquired new 
meanings ~ copia, xatyyooia. (a juridical term, which became a philo- 
sophical term in Aristotle); everyday words acquired a philosophical 
meaning ~ eidoc, idéa in Plato. 


The last chapter (v1.8.7) considers the medical vocabulary of 


Ancient Greek. The birth of medicine as a science is closely connected 
with the advance towards rational thought. We need only quote this 
brief passage from Hippocrates (The Sacred Disease 1-2): 


I. !am about to discuss the disease called “sacred.” It is not, in my opinion, 
any more divine or more sacred than other diseases, but has a natural cause, 
and its supposed divine origin is due to men’s inexperience, and to their 


wonder at its peculiar character. (Trans. W. H. S. Jones) 


Aristotle too, the founder of the biological sciences, was the son ofa 
physician and a member of the Asclepiadae. 
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B.1. The vocabulary of slavery 


D. J. KYRTATAS 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


From the archaic period to Late Antiquity, and — as far as we can infer 
from the Linear B tablets (see 11.15) - already in the Mycenaean period, 
there were numerous categories of people in the ancient Greek world 
who were denied either their freedom in general or certain basic free- 
doms, They were not all slaves in the strict sense of the term. Some, for 
instance, were obliged to do forced labor or to offer their services, but 
without being owned by a master (Seaxétys). Others were regarded as 
objects and were bought and sold. There were considerable variations 
in the degree of lack of freedom. 

The Greck language had many terms for a person who was denied 
liberty, But the range of terms used does not closely correspond to the 
range of real categories. The ancient Greeks were neither rigorous nor 
consistent in their use of terms denoting social categories. Significantly 
enough, there were very few terms that were applied exclusively to 
slaves. Most of the words by which the ancient Greeks referred to their 
slaves could theoretically have been used of free people too. (This 
applies to almost all the words included in this chapter: even the word 
dovAvs “slave” could be used of a free person who was descended from 
slaves, or even a free person who did not think freely; in which case, of 
course, it was metaphorically used.) The wide variety of terms was due 
more to the geographical fragmentation of the Greek world, and espe- 
cially to the complexity of Ancient Greek vocabulary, which could 
express the same concept with different words in order to indicate, for 
instance, how a slave had been acquired, the kind of work s/he did, or 
simply the speaker’s own attitude. 

In Linear B we find the word *8deh0¢/*d6eka (do-e-ro, do-e-ra), 
which developed in the Archaic period into dov40¢/S0bAn, but its 
Mycenaean meaning remains uncertain. Closest to slave status, as we 
know it from later periods, were some women, probably captives, who 
are usually referred to in terms of the kind of work they performed, with 
no other designation (such as a patronymic or a husband’s name). 
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In Homeric vocabulary, the word most commonly used to denote a 
person without freedom is duwc/5p0] (possible etymologies: dando 
“to tame,” dana, or Souos “dwelling or house”; see Text [1]). Two other 
common words used of a person without freedom at a later period, 
Cuupistohos and Beganwv, usually denote a free attendant or a servant in 
Homeric vocabulary. The word oixets (from oixog “household”), 
which later evolved as oixétys and became virtually synonymous with 
dovdioc, is rarely found in Homeric vocabulary and denotes a house 
servant, either enslaved or free. The word 500)y is found twice (only in 
the feminine) and the word dvdeaxovg once, appearing in the later 


“ 


vocabulary in the form avdganodov (by analogy to teteaxodov “quad- 
ruped”). The use of words can sometimes be deceptive, however. 
Context indicates that the word yuvaixes “women,” in the plural, fre- 
quently means “slave women.” 

In Hesiodic vocabulary, the basic word for a slave is Spc</SproH. In 


one case, a distinction is made between an “acquired” (xt) woman 


and a “married” (yapet}) woman, to specify that the former had been 
purchased. In the later vocabulary, the word dy0¢/Son) survives as an 
archaism in tragedy and sporadically in certain inscriptions. 

A wide variety of words were used to refer to slaves or serfs in 
different localities. The Greeks of the classical and Hellenistic periods 
usually regarded them as conquered peoples, who had accepted their 
enslavement as a kind of quid pro quo, usually in exchange for their 
lives and the guarantee that they would not be sold outside the terri- 
tory. Already Plato lists some of these categories in his Laws (776c-d). 
At Sparta they were called ethwtec “helots,” in Thessaly mevéotat, in 
Crete KXduxvouot, xAaoa@tar, meoiomor, pva@tat, and c(u)papudtat, at 
Argos yupvijtes, at Heraclea in the Pontus Magtavéuvoi (Sweo@ogot), 
at Syracuse “Agottat, at Sicyon xoguvypogot (see Text [2]). Many of 
these words are known only thanks to later lexicographers and 
recorders of curious traditions (Pollux, Athenaeus, Eustathius, and 
others). Only about the helots and, to a lesser extent, the xevéotat 
(class of serfs) do we have some definite information from classical 
antiquity. 

To a special category belonged those who had been enslaved for 
debt. Debt-bondage was a widespread practice, abolished only in 
Athens at the time of Solon’s social reforms, when the demands of the 
éxtypogot or éxtypoguot “those who paid a sixth” and the meAdtat 
“dependants” provoked considerable social tension. At that time, loans 
were made in kind, but they gradually became financial. This form of 
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Figure 94 Drawing ofa lead 
tablet with a question 
addressed to the Oracle of 
Dodona. Early fourth century 
BC, 

The question concerns diya 
olxnow (residence and work 


. x 
outside the olx0s) and may 


have been submitted either by the 


slave owner (SeouOtHS) or by 


the slave concerned. 
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A MAOLKE 


slavery was either permanent or for a fixed period of time and was 
imposed upon either the individual or his entire family. 

From the Archaic period until Late Antiquity, the commonest words 
for a slave in most parts of the Greek world were d500A0¢/5002) and 
oixétyc/oixétes (see Text [3]). Apart from slaves, however, the latter pair 
could also, depending on the context, denote the free members of a 
household. However, a male slave was usually addressed simply as xais 
“boy,” regardless of his age, and a female slave as radioxy “girl.” When 
masters referred to slaves, they also called them avdgaxoda or simply 
(SovAa) ompata “(slave) bodies.” 

Slaves were also specified by the way in which they had been 
acquired. They were described as Goyvom@vytot “bought with silver,” 
yovowvytot “bought with gold.” or @vytoi “bought” when they had 
been purchased, dogiztytot or d5oguaAwtot when they had been won by 
the spear, and oixoyeveis when they had been born in their master’s 
house. They were distinguished, too, by the work they did: a dypocvws 
was a slave in the service of the city; émitoomog and tapias the male and 
female slaves who supervised the work done by the rest of the slaves ina 
household; bryoétme, bxaomons, dxdhovdos, oxevopogos, LAMOXO{LOG, 
ssistant,” “shield-bearer,” “attendant,” “baggage- 


and Osodawy (“a 
carrier,” “horse groom,” “servant” respectively) the slaves who served 
the free citizens in the army. Slaves who lived alone and paid their 
masters part of their earnings (the amoqood) were xwois oixodvtes “who 
lived apart,” known in the north-western Doric dialects as diya oixéovtes 
(see Christidis, Dakaris and Vokotopoulou 1997, 108; see also Fig. 94). 
Ancient Greek societies recognized the possibility of liberating 
slaves, on the initiative either of the state or of private individuals. The 
former was more unusual and was connected with crises in the ancient 
city-states (external threats and attendant military needs, as at Athens 
before the Battle of Marathon or in the final years of the Peloponnesian 
War). Manumission instigated by a master was more common. It was 
usually elderly slaves who were liberated, since they were no longer a 
source of significant revenue. Slaves were also released at the end of 


| 
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their owner’s life, on terms that were frequently set out in his will. The 


manumission procedure often involved paying the master a sum of 


money, which might come either from the slave’s savings or from an 
interest-free loan (gavoc) which the slave contracted in order to pay 
the master, and which was used to replace the slave who was being lib- 
erated. Manumission could be partial, in the sense that the slave still 
had certain obligations towards his master. One such obligation might 
take the form of xagapovy, which was a commitment to remain with the 
master and work for him part-time or for a certain number of years. The 
term xagapovy — in its Doric form xagpova/xagapove - is attested in 
the oracular tablets from Dodona and in Egypt. 

There were words which defined slaves according to their disposi- 
tion, such as @dodeoxotoc, zaxodovhog, evdovdos or 20ek0S50Uh05 
(“loving his master,” “bad slave,” “good slave,” “self-enslaved”). A 
dganétyc/Soamétis was a slave male or female, who had escaped, a 
ottypatias an escapee who had been recaptured and branded, and a 
waotuyiag a slave who had been whipped. ‘Onddoviot was the word 
applied to those who shared the same fate as slaves and ovvSov)o1 to 
those who belonged to the same master — but they were often used 
interchangeably. For the distinctive features of slaves’ names, the reader 
may consult chapter rv .14. 

From early times, the vocabulary of slavery was sometimes used in 
metaphorical ways. People could be called slaves when they did not 
appear to have the mentality of a free person. They were thought to 
have been enslaved to lust, to passion, or, in Christian parlance, to sin. 
In another sense, slavery signified humbleness and humility. Free 
persons, often of high standing, called themselves slaves ofa ruler, espe- 
cially in the context of eastern kingdoms. Being the slave of a king was, 
with good reason, considered a privilege. Even more so, being the slave 
of (a) God was regarded as a favor and an honor. Kings could also think 
of themselves as servants/slaves of (a) God. In Judaism and Christianity, 
the technical word for slave (800405) was employed to designate some 
of the highest officials, such as prophets, apostles and priests, or the 
saints. Conversion to Christianity was advertised as a liberation from 
sin. Thus a person enslaved to demons was thought to become God’s 
freedman. Such was the importance attributed to this metaphorical 
meaning that real slaves were normally advised to pay no attention to 
their real status and to seek their emancipation exclusively in religious 
terms. 
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Selected texts 
[1] Homer, Odyssey 17.320-3 Allen 


dudes 0’, ebv’ Gv pyxér Extxoatéwouy divaxtes, 
obxér Exevt’ EOEAOVOW Evaioura ECoyatecbar 
Hutov yao V doetic Gtoaivutat ebobona Zevs 
dvégos, ebv’ Gv pv xatc SovLOV Tuco £AYow. 


Slaves, when their masters cease to direct them, no longer wish to do their 
work properly, for Zeus, whose voice is borne afar, takes away half his worth 
from a man, when the day of slavery comes upon him. (Trans. A. T. Murray) 


[2] Plato, Laws 776c-d Burnet 


ox£60v yao Naviwv tv “EdAjvon } Aaxedaytovio eiduteia aheionyy dtopiay 
Tagacyow’ dv xai Eo tois wév dg eb, tois 8’ Ws obx Eb yeyovuid Eat ~ eheTTW 
de ij te “Hoaxdewtov dovicia tig tov Magiavouvay ZatadovAMoEas EQL Gv 
EVOL, TO Oettadrdy V ab meveotxdv EOVOs. 


For probably the most vexed problem in all Hellas is the problem of the helot 
system of the Lacedaemonians, which some maintain to be good, others bad; 
a less violent dispute rages round the subjection of the Mariandyni to the slave 
system of the Heracleotes, and that of the class of penestae to the Thessalians. 


(Trans. R. G. Bury) 


{3] Xenophon, Oeconomicus 9.5, 9.9 Marchant 


9-5 FeGa de xai ti yovarxwvitw avy}, Ovog Paravwti dotonévyy cord Tis 
avdgovindos, iva pyte Expéontat EvdoHev 6 wt ai Set jujte texvoroL@vtat ot 
oixétar Gvev ui tetégas yv@uns. of wév yao YOnoTOi xcdSonoMocuevor 
evvovotegot ds Ent TO HOA, OL bE NOVO! OUEVYEVTES EbXOOMTEOOL MOOS TO 
HAXOVOEYELV YlyYVOVTCK. 


I showed her the women’s quarters too, separated by a bolted door from the 
men’s so that nothing which ought not to be moved may be taken out, and that 
the servants may not breed without our leave. For honest servants generally 
prove more loyal if they have a family; but rogues, if they live in wedlock, 
become all the more prone to mischief. 


9-9 peta dé tobto Scots Lev TOV OxEVdOV xA0’ husEaV YO@vtaL oi oixéTaL, C1oV 
oitomouxois, Sporouxois, takacoveyimois, xai ei tt GAO TOLODTOV, TAVTA LEV 
abtois wis xQwpévors SeiEavtes Sxov del WEvaL, naQged@xopev xai EmetaEapev 
oda magéyet: 
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After that we showed the servants who have to use them where to keep the 
utensils they require daily, for baking, cooking, spinning and so forth; handed 
them over to their care and charged them to see that they were safe and sound. 


(Trans. E. C. Marchant) 


[4] Demosthenes, Against Androtion 55 Butcher 


zai wi ei O€Aete oxepacbar ti SodAoV if} eAevOeQov eivar dSuapéeoer, TovTO 
ueyLotov (ev evooute, Ott TOS HEV DOVAOIS TO CHa tov Gdxnuatov arxaviov 
brevOvvov éotiv, tois 5° EhevOEgots, xzaV Ta pEyLoT’ GetLZ@otv, TOOTS ” Eveott 


OMA. 


Indeed, if you wanted to contrast the slave and the freeman, you would find 
the most important distinction in the fact that slaves are responsible in person 
for all offences while freemen, even in the most unfortunate circumstances, can 


protect their persons. (Trans. J. H. Vince) 


[5] 1 Corinthians 7. 21-3 


Aovios &xjOns, why Got wert’ GAA’ et xai SUvacat EhevOeoos yevEeaMar, UaAROV 
2 >t ee | ‘9 
yorjou. “O yao év Kuoiw zrnOeis SobAos amekevOeQo0s Kugiou éotiv, dois 6 


EhEvOEQOS xANVEis SObAGS EoTV Novotod. Tuyaijs PyoocdoOyte: pu} yiveoVe SovAOt 


avOouorwyv, 


So, if when you were called, you were a slave, do not think it matters — even if 
you have a chance of freedom, you should prefer to make full use of your con- 
dition as a slave. You see, anyone who was called in the Lord while a slave, is 
a freedman of the Lord; and in the same way, anyone who was free when 
called, is a slave of Christ. You have been bought at a price; do not be slaves 


now to any human being. (New Jerusalem Bible) 
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A. MISSIOU 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


In contrast to the Athens of the archaic period, which had known 
intense civil strife, the Athens of the classical period (the fifth and 
fourth centuries BC) enjoyed impressive political stability. This was due 
to democracy, which, by proclaiming equal rights before the law 
(icovopica) and equal rights of speech (ionyooia), successfully overcame 
severe social and economic conflicts for some two hundred years (apart 
from the very short-lived oligarchic coups of 411 and 404 BC). It was a 
political system whereby, for the first time in human history, descent 
and wealth were of no account and citizenship was granted to all the 
free, working, male inhabitants of Attica, even those who possessed no 
landed property. 

Democracy, then, was a new social and political reality; and it was 
reflected in the language, because, as we know, language and society are 
interwoven. [n this chapter, then, I shall look at the terms that are closely 
connected with democracy, and I shall also point out any linguistic 
changes arising out of the new, democratic system of governance. 

Modtteia and xoditevua were the terms which the ancient Greek 
writers used for the political system, the organization, that is, of the dis- 
tribution of power which regulated the life of the city according to the 
laws that were voted through by the citizens. The political systems that 
were developed in the framework of the Greek city were aristocracy, 
tyranny, oligarchy, and democracy. Athens was not the only city-state 
with a democracy, but it is the one we know most about. The new polit- 
ical system was introduced at the end of the sixth century Bc with 
Cleisthenes’ reforms, which ensured political rights for all Athenians, 
regardless of their family background, place of origin, or economic 
status. The expanded citizen body was divided into ten new tribes 
(pvdai), thirty “thirds” ofa tribe (toittvec), and 139 demes (Sijyo1). The 
smallest administrative unit was the deme, which was a city in mini- 
ature, with an Assembly known as the agora (cyooa), a demarch 
(Sjnaox0c) “leader of the deme,” a citizens’ register (unte@ov), a calen- 
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dar of festivals, and in some cases even its own citadel. However, only 
the city of Athens had a parliament, the Boule of the Five Hundred, 
which as a kind of executive council, examined cases and presented the 
relevant draft proposals (xgofovkevpata) to the citizens’ Assembly for 
discussion (Rhodes 1995, 94). An Athenian had to be at least thirty 
years old to be elected to the council, and could not serve for more than 
two consecutive years nor more than twice in his lifetime. All the areas 
of Attica were represented in the Boule, because the ten tribes each sent 
fifty members a year, chosen by lot: each tribe was made up of three 
thirds (tovtties), one from the city, one from the coast, and one from 
the interior. The fifty members from each tribe sat for a prytany 
(xovtaveic), i.e., thirty-five or thirty-six days a year, the order in which 
they did so being determined by lot. While they sat they were known 
as moutavetc “prytans,” enjoyed free meals at the Tholos, and were 
responsible for convening the Boule in the Bovaevmjowov “council 
chamber” and the Ecclesia on the hill known as the Pnyx. They also 
drew up the programme (xoeoyoanpa), the agenda for the citizens’ 
Assembly known in Athens as the Ecclesia and in other Greek cities as 
the agora or the dain. 

The Ecclesia of the Demos was the supreme governing body, respon- 
sible for all decisions on laws, defense, economic affairs, and the city’s 
foreign policy. From the age of twenty, all male citizens from the 139 
demes of Attica were entitled to take part on an equal footing in the 
people’s Assembly (see Text [1]). During the session, each citizen had 
the right not only to vote - voting was carried out by yewwotovia, i.e., a 
show of hands, and not, as in other cities, by Bow “loud cry, shout” 
(Thucydides 1.87.2; see Ste. Croix 1972, 348-9) - but also to speak 
(ionyooia); but he was also morally obliged to express his opinion and 
to accept the consequences of what he said (nagonoia). The proposer 
of each motion was named, and the surviving inscriptions show that it 
was not only well-known politicians who proposed motions. The reso- 
lutions (wyqionata) of the Ecclesia of the Demos were passed by simple 
majority vote and were published in the name of either the Demos, or the 
Boule and the Demos: inscriptions survive in which we read éo&e ta 
djuw “resolved by the deme” or oe tH Povat xai tH Sw “resolved 
by the boule and the deme.” 

The democratic system also required that the various and numerous 
political offices should be held by each Athenian citizen aged thirty and 
above for a year, chosen by lot (xAjewots); the sole exceptions were a 
few offices which required special qualities or knowledge, such as the 
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office of the treasurer of the goddess Athena or the office of otoammyos 
“general.” Another democratic institution was the payment of a wage 
(080 pood) to office holders; its establishment first for members of the 
Boule (BovAevtai) and later for jury members (Stxaotai) is attributed to 
Pericles shortly after the death of Ephialtes in 462 Bc, though it was not 
introduced for the members of the Ecclesia of the Demos until the late 
fifth or early fourth century Bc (Aristotle, Athenian Constitution 41.3). 
Selection by lot, the limited length of service, and the payment of the 
wage were democratic institutions which facilitated the distribution of 
power among many more citizens and, accordingly, spurred their inter- 
est in the affairs of the city-state. Furthermore, all office holders, includ- 
ing members of the council, had to undergo a close scrutiny 
(doxtpacia) before they took office, to ensure that they fulfilled the legal 
requirements; and, at the end of their term of office, they had to give a 
detailed account (es@vva) of what they had achieved. 

We do not know when or where the term democracy was first used. 
It is not attested in the Chios inscription, which dates to 575-550 BC, 
and offers the earliest evidence that considerable power had been con- 
ferred upon the Demos: power was wielded by the kings, the demarchs, 
and the fod} Synpoain “people’s council” (Meiggs and Lewis 18). The 
extant texts from the first half of the fifth century contain a number of 
periphrastic references (Ehrenberg 1950) not only to the political 
system itself, but also to its principal features. For example, the earliest 
periphrasis that has come down to us is found in Pindar’s second 
Pythian ode (Pyth. 2.87), which dates to the decade 480-470 BC: it con- 
sists in the phrase AdBoos otgatés the “noisy people,” by which 
democracy is distinguished from tyranny and the “rule of the wise” 
(aristocracy). Also, in Aeschylus’ tragedy Persians (dating to 472 Bc) 
the description of the tyrant as not accountable (ob bebOuvos: IL. 211 
ff.) seems to suggest that the cb@uva of the magistrates was already in 
force at this time. Aeschylus’ Suppliants, dating to 463 Bc, also makes 
numerous references to the democratic system and the principles gov- 
erning it. 

As far as our subject is concerned, it is interesting that, whereas in 
Book vi, for instance, of his Histories Herodotus uses the term 
dnuoxoatia with reference to events taking place in the final years of the 
sixth century (6.191.1) or at the beginning of the fifth century Bc (6.43), 
on three occasions he uses other terms for the new political system. 
The first passage comes in the Persian nobles’ debate about forms of 
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government, which the historian places among the events which led to 
the ascension of Darius I to the Persian throne: one of the arguments 
presented by the first speaker, Otanes, to propose democracy as the 
most appropriate form of government for Persia is as follows (3.80.6): 


But the virtue of a multitude’s rule lies first in its excellent name [ioovonic]; 
and secondly, in that it does none of the things thata monarch does. All offices 
are assigned by lot, and the holders are accountable for what they do therein; 
and the general Assembly arbitrates on all counsels. 


(Trans. A. D. Godley [adapted; cf. 6.43]) 


In this passage, the constituent elements of ioovopia, which signifies 
equality before the law, are precisely the same as those of democracy, 
which we looked at earlier: assignment by lot and accountability. The 
second passage concerns the Halicarnassian historian’s very positive 
judgment of Athens at the end of the sixth century, in which the city’s 
emergence as a force to be reckoned with is directly associated with 
ionyooia “equal rights of speech” (Herodotus 5.78): 


Thus grew the power of Athens; and it is proved not by one but by many 
instances that equality [ionyooia] is a good thing; seeing that while they were 
under despotic rules the Athenians were no better in war than any of their 
neighbours, yet once they got quit of despots they were far and away the first 
ofall. (Trans. A. D. Godley) 


This passage, in which [ionyooia is directly contrasted with tyranny, is 
matched by the final passage in the section in Aristotle’s Athenian Con- 
stitution (23.1) concerning Cleisthenes’ reforms: 


At this date, therefore, the state had advanced to this point, growing by slow 
stages with the growth of the democracy. (Trans. H. Rackham) 


The passage in Herodotus 5.92 in which the historian once again 
expresses his abhorrence of tyranny, contrasting it this time with 
ioozgatia “equality of power,” relates to the same period. More 
specifically, Socles of Corinth declares his opposition to the Spartans’ 
efforts to restore the fallen tyrant Hippias to Athens, saying: 


Verily, the heaven shall be beneath the earth and the earth aloft above 
the heaven, and men shall dwell in the sea and fishes where men did dwell 
before, now that you, Lacedaemonians! are destroying the rule of equals 
[iooxgatia] and making ready to bring back despotism into the cities - des- 
potism, a thing as unrighteous and bloodthirsty as aught on this earth. (Trans. 


A. D. Godley) 
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These passages from Herodotus and Aristotle serve to illustrate the fact 
that at the end of the sixth century “democracy” was not the only term 
used to indicate the form of government in which power is in the hands 
of the people. 

However, what is important is the fact that the terms ioovoyia, 
iooxoatia, and ionyooia were not established for the new political 
system. In the third book of his Politics, which is the most important 
work surviving from antiquity from a sociological point of view, 
Aristotle makes it clear that the political systems of the Greek cities are 
differentiated according to who wields supreme power (1283b5-6; see 
Text [2]). Of the terms ionyooia, ioovopia, and isoxeatia, none gave a 
direct, clear answer to the main question of which social class held sway 
within the city, though they all expressed certain objectives of the 
regime and could have been used as slogans (see, for instance, 
Thucydides 3.82.8). By contrast, the word dywoxeatia (democracy) 
did: d5iwog (demos) meant, depending on the context, either all the cit- 
izens, or each of the 139 local communities among which the citizens 
were distributed, or the “many,” the poor. The term dynoxegatia, then, 
explicitly denoted the political system in which the dios (poor 
people) had the xodtos (power). The following passage from the same 
book of the Politics is enlightening, where Aristotle defines the various 
political systems on the basis of the class interests promoted by each 
one (1279b6~-g and 40): 


Tyranny is a kind of monarchy which has in view the interest of the monarch 
only; oligarchy has in view the interest of the wealthy; democracy, of the needy 
... The real difference between democracy and oligarchy is poverty and 


wealth. (Trans. 5. Everson) 
In the early years after Cleisthenes’ reforms, there was considerable 


conflict between democracy (Snuoxoatia) and tyranny (tvgawvis), as is 


apparent from Herodotus’ writings and the tragedies of Aeschylus 


mentioned above. This conflict was responsible for the introduction of 


the democratic institution of ostracism (Goteaxtayos), with its corre- 
sponding verb dotoaxitw “to ostracize.” Its purpose was to avert the 
risk of tyranny by banishing any popular leader for ten years, provided 
that the prescribed official process had been followed and that the pro- 
posal had been supported by at least six thousand ostraca (potsherds) 
inscribed with the name of the person in question. 

In the fifth century, Athens became the first democratic Greek city to 


| 


| 
| 
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emerge as a major power and to practice a hegemonic policy. Thanks 
to the richest Greek silver mines at Laurion, it managed to build up the 
largest Greek fleet: the Athenian triremes routed the Persian ships at 
Salamis in 480 Bc and considerably assisted the city’s commercial 
development. Furthermore, shortly after the Persian defeat at Plataea in 
479 BC, the Greek cities appointed Athens leader of the Delian League 
in recognition of its decisive role in the Persian Wars. As a consequence 


of the Persian Wars, there emerged a bipolar state of affairs, so far as 


power is concerned: Sparta, Athens; but there was also a sharpening of 


the conflict between democrats and oligarchs in the Greek cities, which 
eventually led to the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. In his 
Athenian Constitution Pseudo-Xenophon attests that as early as the 
decade 440-430 democracy and oligarchy were regarded as two mutu- 
ally exclusive systems, each one being the conscious one-sided wield- 
ing of power by one segment of the body politic over the other. The 
fierce confrontation between the two ts reflected in the term Adticism 
(attxtopdc) and gave a new meaning to the verb atuxitw, which meant 
“T speak the Attic dialect,” by analogy with other verbs in -ifw (Avditw 
and pagfagite, for instance, mean “I speak Lydian” and “I speak bar- 
barian” respectively). In passages in ‘Thucydides and Xenophon, and 
also in inscriptions of the late fifth and early fourth centuries Bc, these 
terms are used either positively by supporters of democracy or nega- 
tively by supporters of oligarchy. When negative, they present the 
loyalty to Athens demonstrated by the democratic faction (ot 


dypotixoi) in various Greek cities as a terrible crime that was punished 


by death (Thucydides, 3.62.1-3; see Text [3]), or by the demolition of 


the city walls (Thucydides 4.133.1), or by confiscation of property 
(inscription from Thasos, /G x11.8.263; Hornblower 1983, 19). That 
Atticism was a positive marker of adherence to Athens’ democratic 
form of governance is apparent from an inscription of ca. 385 BC in 
which the Thasian fugitives’ Atticism is mentioned as the main reason 
(éx cettxto@) for their being granted honorary ctédeua, “exemption 
from taxation” (/G 117 33; Manolopoulos 1991, 238, n. 279). The allure 
which Athens held for the ordinary citizens of the other Greek cities 
was probably due to the widespread conviction that the absolute power 
of the demos was associated with the liberty (@iev0egic) of the city and 
the ordinary people (Raaflaub 1983, 520). Political and social life in 
Athens was chiefly characterized by freedom, as Pericles points out in 
his Funeral Oration (Thucydides 2.37.2): 
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And not only in our public life are we liberal, but also as regards our freedom 
from suspicion of one another in the pursuits of every-day life. 
(Trans. C. Forster Smith) 


Pericles’ statement is very close to what Aristotle says about the rela- 
tionship between freedom and democracy (Politics 1317a40-b17): 


The basis of a democratic state is liberty; which, according to the common 
opinion of men, can only be enjoyed in such a state ~ this they affirm to be the 
great end of every democracy. One principle of liberty is for all to rule and be 
ruled in turn, and indeed democratic justice is the application of numerical 
not proportionate equality; whence it follows that the majority must be 
supreme, and that whatever the majority approve must be the end and the just. 
Every citizen, it is said, must have equality, and therefore in a democracy the 
poor have more power than the rich, because there are more of them, and the 
will of the majority is supreme. This, then, is one note of liberty which all 
democrats affirm to be the principle of their state. Another is that a man should 
live as he likes. This, they say, is the mark of liberty, since, on the other hand, 


not to live as a man likes is the mark ofa slave. This is the second characteris- 


tic of democracy, whence has arisen the claim of men to be ruled by none, if 


possible, or, if this is impossible, to rule and be ruled in turns; and so it con- 
tributes to the freedom based upon equality. (Trans. S. Everson) 


Selected texts 
{1] Aeschines, Against Timarchus 27 Schultz. 


“A ouviddv 6 vopodérns ducoondyy anderEev, O's YOR SNNYooEL xai ods Ob Set 
héyeev év tp Srp. Kei obx Gtehabver G10 tod Prywatos, ei tes pu] MOOyOvwv Loti 
Tov OTOATHYNXOTWV, OSE ye ei TEXVYV TW’ EoydLETaL EMLXOVOEdY TH ceveryxcig 
TEOgH, GAME tovtous xai pahiota comatetar, xai Sut toto MOAACAS EMEQWTE, 


tis Gyooevew Pobhetat. 


It was with such conduct as this in view that the lawgiver expressly prescribed 
who were to address the Assembly, and who were not to be permitted to speak 
before the people. He does not exclude from the platform the man whose 
ancestors have not held a general’s office, nor even the man who earns his daily 
bread by working at a trade; nay, these men he most heartily welcomes, and for 
this reason he repeats again and again the invitation, “Who wishes to address 
the Assembly?” (Trans. C. D. Adams) 


(2] Aristotle, Politics 1283b1-8 Ross 


dg’ obv el navies eiev év wd WOAEL, AEyw S’oiov of V ayaOoi xai of TAOLOLOL xai 
<ot> ebyeveis, Ett 6 mAAO0S GAO UW MOMITIxOV, NOTEQOV GupLoPyTHOLS ~oTAL 
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Tivas aoxetv dei, i} obx ota; xa0" ExcotHY pEV ObV MOlutEiaY THY eionnevwv 
cvanpiopytytos i xt tivas coyew dei (tois yao xvgiorg dSua@pégovotw 
Gov, olov f véev tH dice TAOVOIOY 1 SE TH Sua TOV OXOVSAiWY cvdoov eivat, 


ZA TOV GALOV EXGOTH TOV AdTOV TOdTOV). 


But, what if the good, the rich, the well-born, and the other classes who make 
up a state, are all living together in the same city, will there, or will there not, 
be any doubt who shall rule? No doubtat all in determining who ought to rule 
in each of the above-mentioned forms of government. For states are character- 
ized by differences in their governing bodies ~ one of them has a government 
of the rich, another of the good, and so on. (Trans. S. Everson) 


{3] Thucydides 3.62.1-3 Forster Smith 


‘Exetdi) dé zai 6 PagBagos HAVev Exi thy “Edda, paoi novor Bowtov ob 
wdloca, Za TOUT [LaMLOTH CATOI Te CoyaAAOVTOL Hai TLes LoWOQOdONY. fLeic SE 
pNdioa LEV adtovs ob Papev Sidtt OBS ’AOHVaious, TH) pEvrOL adrH deg Hoteoov 


idvtwv "Adnvaiovy éxi tobs “EXAyvas povous ab Bowwtav drtiioa. 


Again, they say that when the barbarians came against Hellas they were the 
only Boeotians who did not medize, and for this especially they plume them- 
selves and abuse us. We say, moreover, on the same principle, when the 
Athenians afterwards assailed all Hellas, they were the only Boeotians who 
atticized. (Trans. C. Forster Smith) 
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B.3 The vocabulary of religion 


R. PARKER 


Vocabulary is a product of culture, and the religion of ancient Greece 
differed so greatly from what is known under that name in Christian 
Europe that it is not surprising if many central concepts prove un- 
translatable. The first great untranslatable is “religion” itself: what 
comes closest to it is the vague “the things of the gods” (ta tov 
de@v). “Worship” becomes “honoring” (tysdy) or “tending, serving” 
(Oegaxevew) the gods. Both “cult” (or “ritual”) and “belief” lack ready 
equivalents, because the Greeks were not in the habit of contrasting the 
two things. Ritual dissolves into particular forms ~ sacrifices and pro- 
cessions and “initiations” (teeta); and though “to believe in the gods” 
translates readily into Greek, Oeovs vopigew sometimes has a nuance of 
“worship the gods in accord with custom,” ws vopiteta, which is quite 
absent from Christian “believe in.” Belief’s sturdy helper, faith, was vir- 
tually unknown to the Greeks as a religious value. A different difficulty 
arises, as we shall see, where Greek has a more complicated and 
differentiated vocabulary than most modern languages, as_ for 
“sacrifice” and for “prayer.” 

We have, therefore, to study Greek religious vocabulary in its own 
‘sacred”: its singular neuter 


terms. A central word is the adjective tego¢ 
(ieodv) is regularly used as a noun to mean “shrine, precinct” and, in 
the plural (igoc), “rites” (in particular sacrifice); from it come tegevs 
and igoeu, priest and priestess, and tegeiov, the commonest term for 
“sacrificial victim.” ‘leeds marks an object as belonging to the gods or 
associated with them in some way; the gods themselves are not tegoi. 
There were often rules restricting the use of such objects, but the 
notion of prohibition is not present in the word iegds: it might, or might 
not, be permissible to wear a “sacred” garment in certain circum- 
stances. Nor does the word have anything to do with a holy or pious 
disposition, an idea expressed rather by evoeprc (from verb o€Bopan a | 
revere”). Such is the classical usage; but in Homer, for reasons that 
remain controversial, the adjective iegdc is also applied to certain things 
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~a fish, night, the vitality ofa hero, for instance ~ that cannot be readily 
understood as belonging to or associated with the gods. 

In several contexts, we meet an opposition between isedg and dotoc. 
The word 6ovog has a fundamentally negative sense which is determined 
precisely by this opposition, “on which the gods have no claim,” “which 


ee 


may be handled without offense to the gods,” “inoffensive to the gods.” 
Thus, after the Athenian Assembly had debated igo, issues concerning 
sacrifices and shrines and the like, it turned to éova, god-free, secular 
issues (see Text [1]). But when applied to conduct rather than objects, 
dotos, “inoffensive to the gods,” comes to contrast not with “sacred” 
(igo6s) but with “impious, polluted,” and so on. In this use the word can 
be a near synonym of edoepijc, and it is often said that a particular act is 
or is not 6ovov, “pious,” in respect of the gods, and dixaov, “just,” in 
respect of men (see Text [2]). It may seem paradoxical that a word which 
is regularly strongly contrasted with “sacred” can also in other contexts 
mean something like “pious.” But the basic sense of “inoffensive to the 
gods” is present throughout, and what varies is the opposite pole with 
which dovov is being contrasted. The notion of what is religiously safe 
also appears in several verbal usages: because there were religious obli- 
gations which it was dangerous to ignore completely, but which could 
be discharged in a token way, the verb &poowotoba, “to put oneself in 
the clear ves-d-vis the gods,” was used in Classical Greek for “to do a 
thing superficially, for form’s sake”; in later Greek it comes to mean “to 
avoid on religious grounds, to treat as taboo.” 

It follows from all this that éovov has nothing to do with the positive 
idea of sacredness. A second Greek root which conveys that idea 
appears to be ¢ty-/ay-, but it is wrapped round in difficult problems. 
The adjective Gyvég is used in two ways: in poetry and occasionally in 
cult it is an epithet ofa wide range of deities and means something like 
“to be revered”; in prose it is applied to people and means “religiously 
pure.” The word éytos (see v1... 4) is a cognate form which is used, 
both in verse and prose, of things such as sanctuaries when of a spe- 
cially time-hallowed or otherwise venerable character. ‘Ayvoc is related 
to the verb Goya “I revere,” and possibly it is to be understood as 
having both active and passive forces, like aidoioc: “requiring respect” 
when applied to gods, “showing respect” when applied to worshipers. 
On this view its association with “purity” would be a specialization 
from the broader idea of religious respect. “Ayog is an archaic noun 
meaning “pollution, curse”; from it comes évayrjs “in an ctyos, 
accursed” (cf. Text [3]). The @y- and é&y- words were associated by 
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ancient scholars, who claimed, for instance, that &yvos could be used in 
a negative sense, as “polluted”; the verb Gyicw, “consecrate, sacrifice,” 
is another bridge, since its compound évayifw cannot readily be disso- 
ciated from évayys. The possibility thus arises that a root *éy- 
conveyed something like the sacred in its most terrifying and un- 
approachable aspect, the sacred as dangerous or taboo. Just as Latin 
sacer means “accursed, condemned to the gods for destruction” as well 
as “sacred,” so ctyog and évayys would convey the idea of a perilous 
consecration. ‘Evayitw, used of sacrifices to heroes or the dead, would 
then be “to make évayyjc,” “to consecrate wholly to certain dangerous 
powers”: for according to the explicit statement of some late authorities 
offerings made by évaywopog were not shared by human worshipers. 
Some scholars, however, would still dissociate the two roots éry- and cy- 
because of the problem of the aspirate. Even if they are right, it is at all 
events clear that the two became confused at an early date and seman- 
tic interference took place between them. 

In Homer, the regular expression for “to perform sacrifice” is tega 
Egdewv (or GéCetv) “to do sacred things,” and the commonest verb for “to 
kill sacrificially,” iggeveuy, is again formed from iegds. The verb opacery, 
“to slaughter,” also occurs. The words 0%, @vog and related words 
refer to burnt offerings, perhaps sweet-smelling ones especially. In 
Classical Greek the 0v- root extends its scope enormously and becomes 
the commonest general term for sacrifice (though iegeiov, sacrifical 
victim, and igo, sacrifice, remain very frequent). Sometimes it refers to 
a sacrifice of any type, but sometimes a distinction is drawn between 
Ovoia, addressed to the gods, and évécyona, made to heroes or the 
dead. A near equivalent in usage to évayitew is évtéuvev, which refers 
to the “cutting of the victim’s throat.” Another sub-category which is 
sometimes distinguished is a o~ayov (from ogc): this is an animal 
slaughtered, as at an oath ceremony, without the intent of providing 
meat for a feast. 

The standard classical term for “prayer” is ebyy; “curse” is Ged (see 
Text [1]). The situation in Homer is much less clear. Three words 
for “pray,” evyouat, Godono, and Aiooowa, coexist without clear 
differentiation in meaning; and the commonest, eb yop (though not its 
noun vx), also has a usage outside the religious sphere, apparently 
anticipated in Linear B, “I declare or claim solemnly.” The vocabulary 
of dedication or offering, by contrast, is fairly straightforward. One 
“gives” (Sidwut) or dedicates (avatiOnut, literally “put up”) a “gift” 
(8MQov) or “first fruit” (Gstagyy) or “tithe” (Sexaty). 
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in” is a prime example of an idea owed to Christianity which is 
absent from the religious vocabulary of the ancient Greeks. But an 
archaic verb, ddttaivw, conveyed the idea of “commit a serious offence 
against the gods,” and the derived noun Giutijatog “religious offender” 
survived in standard classical usage (see Text [3]). The pangs of con- 
science too were largely reserved for those brought up in the Christian 
tradition. But even in ancient Greece a person who was aware of having 
broken a religious rule then had the offense as an “on the mind thing” 
(EvOtjuov), not necessarily through a sense of guilt but from an uneasy 
anticipation that punishment might follow. 


Selected texts 
[1] Aeschines, Against Timarchus 23 Schultz 


3 eee ; ee eas = ; ; See 
Enewav tO xaBGQoLov MEQevEexOi] xai 6 xOVE tas Mateious ebycic ebEHTaL, 
MOOPELWOTOVELV KEAEVEL TOUS MEOESOOUS NEI LEQ TOV WATELWV ZAL ZNOVEL xi 


mocopetars xai Goiwv. 


[At meetings of the Athenian Assembly] 

When the purificatory offering has been taken round and the herald has 
prayed the traditional prayers, (the law) instructs the presiding officers to hold 
votes on traditional rites, on heralds and embassies, and then on non-religious 
matters. (Trans. R. Parker) 


[2] Plato, Euthyphro ize Burnet 


- og ras aoe eee = . ey : 
todtO Toivuv Eporye Soxei,  Doxoates, t uéOOs Tod dtaaion eivat evoePés Te xai 


GOLOY, TO TEQI TY TMV Bed@v Beoametav. 


I think, Socrates, that reverence and piety are that part of justice which con- 
cerns serving the gods. (Trans. R. Parker) 


{3] Thucydides 1.126.11 Jones 
zai G0 TovUTOV Evayeis Zal GhuTHjOLOL Tij¢ Oeod Exeivoi te ExaAobvtoO nati TO yévos 


TO Cun’ Exeivwv. 


{The survivors from Cylon’s conspiracy were murdered on the Athenian 
acropolis in violation of the rules of supplication and sanctuary. | 


In consequence these men (the magistrates responsible for the killing) and 


their descendants were called accursed and offenders against the goddess. 
(Trans. R. Parker) 
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B.4 The early Christian Greek vocabulary 


M.-J. EDWARDS 


Evolution of language 


The language of the New Testament is not simply the Koine (see 
1v.6-8) but a derivative of the Greek of the Septuagint (see v1.2). In 
the second and third centuries, a more classical form of Greek was cul- 
tivated, bringing with it the political and philosophical vocabulary of 
pagans. In the fourth century, theologians were erudite rhetoricians, 
refining the philosophical vocabulary for dogmatic purposes. A new 
partnership between church and state, reinforced by study of the Old 
Testament, leads to the adoption of Judaistic terms excluded by the 
New Testament itself. 

The Septuagint was referred to as ai yoaai, 14 PiPdia and 6 hoyos 
tov Oeod (“the scriptures,” “the books,” “the word of God”). By the end 
of the second century, these terms were also used of primitive Christian 
writings. By ap 200 Christians recognized two d.a01xa “testaments,” 
the xa} “new” and the nadaé “old”; the former implies God’s new 
covenant with the church (Luke 22.20 etc.); the latter refers to God’s 
testament with Israel (Corinthians 3.14, Galatians 4.24, etc.). Because 
of Mark 1.1, evayyédov “gospel” came to signify a life of Christ. The list 
of approved books is first called a xavav by Eusebius, Historia 
Ecclesiastica 6.25.3; its content is the xjouvyna “proclamation” (Mark 
1.15). From the early third century the scripture as a whole is also called 
i) Bipios “the Book.” 


God 


The doctrine ofa single God set Christianity apart from paganism. The 
plural was used chiefly in quotations from the Septuagint and pagan lit- 
erature. God alone is &An@wos (1 John 5.20) and é&ya06c (Mark 10.18). 
In later speculation negative epithets abound (ayévvytoc, &vaddolwtos, 
&6gatos), while Pseudo-Dionysius uses Neoplatonic epithets such as 
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bmEQovedviog and brEgovoLos as unique terms for God. The many 
neologisms formed from @¢6¢ include: Oeoyeaqos “scribe of God,” 
Oeoddyzos “vessel of God” (of Christ or Mary), Be0xtovog “God-killer” 
(of Jews), Oeopipytog “God-imitator,” Oeonaidevtos “God-taught,” 
Ocotehys “God-perfected,” and Oeoqtiaxtoc “God-defended.” The 
term Oeohoyia “theology” may denote the nature, the study, the mysti- 
cal knowledge or the worship of God. The word 8edavevotos “God- 
breathed” is most often applied to Scripture; the adjective Oeioc 
“divine” may be applied to sacraments, scripture or people, whose 
Géwots “divinization” (cf. John 10.34) begins before death, unlike the 
anobémow “deification” of pagan kings and heroes. 

Although the New Testament sometimes calls Christ O¢6¢ (God) (I 
John 5.20 etc.), it prefers to reserve this name (the Hebrew Elohim) for 
the Father, while calling Christ Kiqtog “Lord” (the Hebrew Jahweh). 
God is first called a Tovis “Trinity” in Theophilus of Antioch (Ad 
Autolycum 2.15). Hippolytus (Refutatio 9.12) speaks of three modowna 
“persons,” but because this might seem to imply appearance as con- 
trasted with reality, Origen brought the term bxd6o0taats “hypostasis” 
(cf. Hebrews 1.3) into use. Basil (Letter 38), contrasts this with the more 
generic oboia “essence,” and after the Nicene council in av 325 the 
term Ouoovatos was used to denote the unity of God. The objection 
that ovoia is unscriptural could be answered by adducing the term 
nxagovoia (the future presence of Christ) interpreting éxtovotog in the 
Lord’s Prayer as a derivative of oboica (Origen, De Oratione 27.8). The 
first bxdotaor is called Nato, denoting his relation both to the world 
and to his Son, also called the Logos (Aoyos) (John 1.1). This term 
derives from the Jewish notion of God’s word as a creative power. 
Gentile Christians, however, understood the logos as God’s reason, 
and distinguished the évdud0etos AOyos “immanent word” from the 
noopootxds AOyos “expressed word” in the Stoic tradition. This 
nomenclature was later rejected because it implied that Christ’s 
bxdotaots was not eternal; one result was the differentiation of yevvytés 
“begotten” from yevytos “originate,” only the first of which could be 
applied to eternal beings (see Athenagoras, Legatio 10). Movoyevis 
“only” or “only-begotten” (John 1.18) was then explained as a deriva- 
tive of yevvaw “beget,” not yévos “kind.” Xguotdc, understood in the 
Gospels as a title, “the anointed one,” is already used by Paul as a 
proper name. The union of God and man produced the neologisms 
Oéavdoo0s, DedvOowzoc, etc. In the fourth century the neologism 
évavOownyots “incarnation” displaced the more vague oixovowia. 
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“economy.” [t was eventually agreed that Christ’s divinity permitted the 


use of the title Oeotdx0¢g “Mother of God” for his mother, and of 


BeonaOeue “passion of God” for his suffering on the Cross. 

The term avedpa “spirit” can apply both to the whole nature of God 
(John 4.24) or to the Holy Spirit (2 Corinthians 13.13). Its association 
with “wind” (John 3.7) implies both power and immateriality; but in 
the Bible the contrast between avetuc and ode “flesh” is primarily 
moral. To differentiate the third and second persons of the Trinity 
Gregory of Nazianzus (Oration 20) distinguishes the 10600; “proces- 
sion” of the Spirit and the yévvnots “begetting” of the Son. The term 
avetua is also applied to God’s non-human ministers (éyyeAot 
“angels”) and to false gods or daiyoves “daemons.” The leader of the 


daipoves is o AutBodos “devil,” who accuses us of sin. 


Creation and salvation 


As author of the world, God can be called by the pagan terms 
dywovoyos “demiurge” or xoujtys “maker” or by the Septuagintal 


utiomms “creator.” Origen (Schol. in Apoc. 23) draws a distinction 


between divine xticig and human zxoujos “making,” the second of 


which implies preexistent material. In the New Testament, xtiots “crea- 
tion” usually denotes regenerate humanity (Galatians 6.15) and x6oqo¢ 
“world” unregenerate humanity (John 3.16); subsequently both terms 
also bear the meaning “universe.” God is the mavtoxodtmo “almighty,” 
whose ttov-agyia “monarchy” implies both sole authority and sole cau- 
sality. The state of human beings estranged from God is that of odo&, 
and the unregenerate human is odoxvos “fleshy” (Romans 7.14), 
oaguizog “fleshly” (1 Corinthians 2.3) or uyixos “animal” (1 
Corinthians 15.46). The avevpatios “spiritual” is distinguished from 
the yuxmos by his possession of God’s avetua; avedpo and yoy} 
“soul” can denote the whole person at 1 Corinthians 15.45. All odo 
exists in a o@tc “body,” but the o@po can achieve incorruption when 
free of oag§ (1 Corinthians 15.50). In the light of the tripartite division 
of human nature at 1 Thessalonians 5.23, the avetpa (also called 
hoytmov “rational”) was sometimes conceived as the highest human 


faculty, capable of apprehending the Logos. God is conceived as a 


vonodéetys “Lawgiver,” even for Christians (James 1.25). The cause of 


alienation is described as Gpagtica “sin,” naga Paors “transgression” or 
ragaxtopa “lapse” (Romans 5.12-15). Methodius is the first to use 
ators of the sin of Adam (Symposium 10.3). For humans yéveots “gen- 
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eration” and @@ogca “corruption” are now identical, so that sin is uni- 
versal. All peoples have some véuos “law” (Romans 2.14), but only that 
of the Jews is 6 vouos “the Law.” All other beliefs are navy “error,” and 
lead to eidwhodatgia “idolatry”; the church did not distinguish 
Christian eixoves “icons” from pagan eidwra “idols” until after the 
fourth century. “AAjOeva “truth” is discovered only by daoxddupes 
“revelation”; as the Logos who fulfills the vénoc, Christ is 1 GANOeue 
(John 14.6), and also cogia “wisdom” (1 Corinthians 1.23). His resur- 
rection proves God’s ducaootivy “righteousness” by imparting 
dixatootvvy to humans (Romans 4.25), who could never fulfill the 
vouos. 

God’s love for us, being free from change or passion, is called not 
fous “desire” but &yasy “charity” (1 John 4.8 ff.), and later by the more 
political term @udavOgwzia “philanthropy.” The death of Christ, which 
allows forgiveness of sin, is called an dstoAvtewots “redemption,” 
understood, after Origen, as a ransom to the devil. Ztavods “Cross” 
comes to designate the process of dying to sin and hence the life of dis- 
cipleship. The ultimate goal, owtngia “salvation,” combines forgive- 
ness of sin, moral perfection and bodily immortality in a new aidv 
“aeon,” also called the Baoweia tod Ocod “Kingdom of God” or tav 
oveavav “heaven.” Both the Ca “life” of the redeemed and the 
@dvatos “death” of the wicked are aidmvios “age-long,” a term which 
certainly implies duration as well as quality. Both Christ (Mark 1.11) and 
the Christians (1 John 4.7) are God’s éyamntoi “beloved”; his initiative 
in salvation is called yagi “grace,” and contrasted with the ineffectual 
égya “works” of sinful humans (Ephesians 2.8-9). “Ayaxy “charity” 
makes God a xatijo “father” to Christians, who therefore receive 
viodevta “sonship” (Romans 8.23), and are called &Sekpoi “brothers,” 
in contrast to other humans. The saved person, like Christ (Mark 1.24), 
is described as Gytos “holy”; the specifically Christian virtues are xiottc 


“faith,” this “hope” and éyary “love” (1 Corinthians 13.13). Edzis is 


directed towards the future life. Miotts is not only belief in the work of 


Christ (Romans 4.24), but obedience to God’s revealed will (James 
2.14). It is also the common doctrine of the Church (Ephesians 4.5). 
Mion is the prerequisite of yv@ouc, which means intimacy with God (1 
Corinthians 13.13) or sound doctrine (1 Corinthians 1.5). The orthodox 
Christian can be called a ywwouxds “gnostic,” though the sect which 
claims that name is called a aigeous “heresy”; the meaning of aigeois is 
pejorative as early as 1 Corinthians 11.19. Ayaan can be shown towards 
God (Romans 8.28) or other Christians (John 8.17); it is regarded by 
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Origen and Gregory of Nyssa as a weaker but safer synonym for gos. 
‘To love another deity is nogveia “fornication,” and xagGévoc “virgin” 
can therefore denote male Christians (Revelation 14.4). Xyiopa became 
a technical term for breach of cyaxn with other brethren (1 Corinthians 
11.18). In accordance with Jewish notions, é&yazxy and duxcuoobvn are 
held to be displayed in gifts to the poor (@enuoobvy “almsgivings”); 
whereas pagans admired weyadtowvyia “magnanimity,” Christians 
regard this as a divine prerogative, and make a new virtue of 
tarewop~ooovvy “humility” (Ephesians 4.2 etc.). 


Church and world 


For early Christians the pagan world is hostile: #iyis “oppression” and 
neigaopos “ordeal” acquired the special sense of persecution, and 
jagtus “martyr” came to mean not merely a preacher, but one who died 
for the faith. The word “Exny “Greek” denotes a pagan who belongs to 
the ruling culture. The name Xovotwavoi “Christians,” of pagan origin 
(Acts 11.26), was later tendentiously derived from yonotoc “good.” The 
term éxxyoia “church” denotes both a congregation and the whole 
community of believers. Signifying those who receive God’s xij 
“call,” it derives from Septuagintal rather than political usage, and the 
Christian xokitevya “polity” at Philippians (3.20) is that of the New 
Jerusalem (Revelation 21.2), but Letter to Diognetus 5 contrasts this with 
the pagan xatgic “fatherland.” The term Oonoxeia “cult” is more often 
used for pagan worship, evopev “piety” for Christian. The New 
‘Testament restricts the term iggevs to Jewish priests and Christ himself 
(Hebrews 8.1); but by the fourth century there were three recognized 
orders of icoeis “priests”: éxioxoxot “bishops,” xoeofbteoot “elders,” 
and duaxovor “deacons.” After the first century, the éxioxomoc became 
the president of the xgeoPttevot (both terms being Septuagintal), then 
of several congregations; the classical term LToOTOAITYHS “metropoli- 
tan” acquired the special meaning of ruler of an ecclesiastical province, 
and the term dtoixyots “diocese” was transferred to this from the civic 
vocabulary. By the fourth century four lower orders (not called iegeis) 
had developed: txodudxovow “sub-deacons.” avayv@ota “readers,” 
eEooxotai “exorcists,” Pvowooi “doorkeepers.” The rest were now 
called the kaos “people” or 24905 “multitude,” but could achieve fame 
in the wilderness as wovayoi “monks,” &vaywontai “anchorits,” or 
éonuita “hermits.” Though deriving their name from jévog “alone,” 
wovaxoi often lived together in xowopia “community” 
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For sacraments Christians borrowed the pagan terms ovupoda 
“symbols,” and also Uvotig.ov “mystery,” which for Paul means a secret 
revealed év Xovot@ “in Christ.” The commemoration of the Kigtog is 
called xuguaxdv deinvov “Lord’s supper” at 1 Corinthians (11.20), and 
the day of worship n Kvouax} (Didache 14.1). The names xowwvia “fel- 
lowship” (1 Corinthians 10.16) and ebyagtotia “eucharist” (Didache 9.1) 
indicate different connotations of this meal; other meals of fellowship 
were called ayaa. Whereas Ovoia “sacrifice” had been metaphorical 
(Romans 12.2) or applied only to Christ (1 Corinthians 5.7), Didache 
(14.1) uses this term of the eucharist, and Ovovaotiyovov “altar” became a 
common term for the place of the offering. The Jewish term Iaoya 
“Pasch” (wrongly derived from rcdoxew “to suffer”) is used of the euchar- 
istand of Good F riday; Easter Day receives the neologism AVAOTAGYLOS 
“resurrection-day.” The rite of initiation by immersion is called 
Baxttopa; because it renews life by cleansing sin it is also a hovtodv 
“bath” and a nadvyyevecia “regeneration” (‘Titus 3-5). tis preceded by 
instruction (xatrxnows), and accompanied by an official statement of 
belief (ovuBorov “symbol”). Baptism defined membership of the main 
church, first called xadohva) “catholic” by Ignatius (Smyrnaeans 8); 
600050E0¢ “orthodox” was current by ab 300. 
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B.5 The vocabulary of legal terms 


+P. DIMAKIS 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


Ancient Greek legal vocabulary, as presented in classical Greek texts, 
is especially interesting. This chapter deals only with the terminology 
of Athenian law, although it would seem that institutions similar to 
those of Athens had come into being in other Greek cities too, such as 
Gortyn and Sparta. However, while we do not know much about 
dither those institutions or the terminology associated with them, we 
do have the most information, and also the richest sources, relating to 
Athenian law. 

It should be noted that another category of legal provisions operated 
in classical Athens alongside those of ancient Greek law, and these were 
the provisions of domestic law. Domestic law applied to the household 
and was closely associated with the prevailing religion, regulating the 
life and the property of the various members of the family (even the 
slaves). The Athenian citizen who was the head of the household 
(oixos) represented its members before the city’s various governing 
bodies. In the case of domestic disputes, it was not unusual for the city 
law to assimilate provisions of domestic law, which eventually became 
part of the law of the city. 

In the following presentation of the terminology of Athenian law, we 
should not be surprised by the fact that terms which are nowadays 
regarded as belonging ether to public or to private law are mingled, the 
reason being that Ancient Greek legal theory did not yet make such dis- 
tinctions. The principal terms used in Athenian law, then, are as 


follows. 


-Ayjoteia “close kinship.” In contrast to its modern meaning of 
ihe 4%) 


“relation by marriage,” the term ceyyotevs meant a “close blood rela- 
tion” (Gye “close, near”). The term ovyyevns “relative” was used to 
denote more distant kinsfolk, who are nowadays (in modern Greek law) 
referred to as &yy.otets. (Regarding the change in the meaning of these 
two terms, see Dimakis 1959 and Isaeus’ Orations 1995, vol. 11, 374, 00. 
20.) 
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*Avaxguois “preparation of the matter for the trial.” This term is also 
found in modern Greek procedural law. In both cases it refers to the 
gathering of evidence before the main trial in order to facilitate the 
conduct of the trial. The sioaywy) “bringing of the case before 
the court by the appropriate archon” was announced by inscribing it 
on the awaxov “tablet.” 

*Avtmpoota “oath made by the prosecutor.” [n response to the action 
(or charge) against him, the defendant (or accused) was entitled in his 
turn to depose a plea (Gvwyeagy) to counter the action (or charge). 
Both the plaintiff and the defendant affirmed their plea later on, but 
before the G&vaxouoig, under oath. The term cvtwpooia refers to this 
process. 

*Axayoyy “leading away, leading into captivity.” This was an action 
which any Athenian citizen had the right to perform in the name, and 
for the benefit, ofall: namely, any citizen could arrest someone who was 
in the act of committing a crime (é° abto~m@ow [flagrante delicto|) and 
hand him over to the appropriate archon. If he was unable to perform 
the arrest himself, he would summon the archon to the site of the crime, 
in which case the process was known as éqryyots. 

*Anoznovéts. This term had approximately the same meaning as the 
Modern Greek term axox)ajowon “disinheritance.” A father had the 
right to banish from the family a son who had behaved badly towards 
them, and his decision to do so was proclaimed to the Athenians by a 
herald, thus completing the process of axoxjovets. 

*Auypia “dishonor, leading to deprivation of privileges.” A citizen 
who had seriously violated the law was declared ctytog by juridical 
decision. The étyos was deprived of the rights and franchises enjoyed 
by the rest of the honorary citizens (éitutot). The institution of atic, 
of which there were degrees (Gkx} “total” — which could be &6ivut0¢ 
“absolute” or oxettxy “relative” - and peo “partial”), is reminiscent 
of the institution of “political death,” which was in force in Greece until 
1862. One who had been condemned to dtm}, GetdhutOS Gettica Was 
obliged to leave the city and his property was confiscated. 

Toynria “wedding feast for one’s clansmen.” A newly wed man 
would offer his clansmen or phrators a yapydia, a banquet which was 
always accompanied by a sacrifice. The banquet validated the mar- 
riage, which was then entered in the phratry’s records. 

Avatuyov “divorce.” This term referred to the ending of a marriage 
on the initiative of one of the spouses (usually the man), not by death. 
One way of doing this was by the &oxops “sending away” of the wife 
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by the husband, who was not required to cite any specific reason for 
the divorce. He repudiated her because, quite simply, he no longer 
wanted her. Certainly, in doing so, he was required to return her xeo0i§ 
“dowry,” which was far from easy, especially if the dowry was in cash, 
which the husband had since squandered. A marriage could also be 
ended on the wife’s initiative, by amokeupts “desertion,” though in this 
case there had to be a specific reason for the divorce. In this case the 
permission was given by the eponymous archon. A marriage could also 
be ended, lastly, by aqaigeots “taking away,” with the intervention of 
the wife’s former xvovos “master” (usually her father or adult brother), 
ifhe saw that her marriage could not continue and that it posed a threat 
to her or her property (or more precisely her xgoi, which, as was the 
custom then, was managed by her husband). Only if the husband repu- 
diated the wife on the grounds of proven adultery was he entitled to 
keep her dowry. 

Avapagtvgia “obstructive plea.” This was an age-old institution 
connected with the law of inheritance, as also with other branches of 
law. It was a kind of objection (see Lipsius 1905, vol. 1, 222; 1912, vol. 11, 
779, no. 4; 1915, vol. 111, 846), which was lodged by a genuine heir (X) 
against another person (Y) who was usurping his inheritance rights by 
asserting that he (Y) was the true heir (see the related terms 
dtapagtvedpevos and dixy evdouaotver@y), and using his assertion 
against the witnesses who had been summoned in support of the 
Siapaetvota. 

Aoxuiacia, (4oxOvtMV) “examination of magistrates.” After Pericles 
introduced a salary for the archons in 451 BC, anyone could be elected 
an archon, because part of his expenses was now covered by the city 
treasury. The term doxyraocia (aozovwov) refers to the precautionary 
check carried out on their financial status before they assumed their 
duties. An inquiry into their conduct was also carried out at the end of 
their period of office (AGyov dd6van). 

Aixy xai your “private suit and criminal prosecution in the inter- 
est of the state.” Reference to a judicial action as a yoagy ora dixy poses 
a problem, because frequently actions which are referred to in the 
sources as youcai “criminal prosecutions undertaken by the state” are 
simply dixai “private suits or actions” and vice versa. In this sense, an 
approximate parallel might be drawn between yoaqy and the modern 
“indictment or charge,” while a dixn could, with some reservations, be 
described as an “action or suit.” The sources mention various kinds of 
yoogr and dixn, such as: yeah &Sixiov “suit for malversation,” yeaqh 
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adinnc eloxOivat doc Loryov “prosecution about unjust incarceration on 
account of adultery,” yoagt cratys tov dipov “prosecution for 
defrauding the deme,” yoagiy &xofePAnzevan TV coxida “prosecution 
for desertion,” yoagy Goteateias “prosecution for shunning military 
service,” yout) doepeiag “prosecution for impiety,” etc.; dixy 
ayewoyiov “action for neglect of tillage,” diay au PAdoews “action for 
abortion,” avdoanodiopo08 “action against the selling ofa free man into 
slavery,” aoxnovgews “disinheritance of a son,” Gxodeipews “deser- 
tion of a husband by his wife,” aonéppews “divorce,” dixn TOEOLKOS 
“action regarding a dowry,” oitov “for alimony,” eis éattoeomis 
xaraotaow “for constitution of a wardship,” évouiov “house rent,” 
dixn PAaBng “action for damage done,” diay cic BU@PAVOV ZATHOTAOLW 
“actio ad exibendum.” 

*Eyyin “surety, security.” A term used in Attic family law, which 
earlier scholars, misled by the fact that the éyyby took place before the 
marriage, interpreted as “betrothal.” It was rather more than a betro- 
thal, however, because it involved not only the father’s promise to give 
his daughter in marriage to the future groom, but also his affirmation 
that the daughter in question was the fruit ofa lawful marriage between 
genuine Athenians. In the sources, the father who gives the assurance 
of his daughter’s pure Athenian blood is termed the éyyvov. The aspir- 
ing groom to whom the éyyvy is made is referred to as the éyyumpevoc. 
The woman, lastly, on whose behalf the éyyoy was made is referred to 
as the éyyunty. 

fioayyedia “state prosecution, impeachment.” This too was was 
something like what we would term an indictment or charge today, and 
it was made when a legal provision relating to the public interest had 
been violated. It could be made by any citizen, not only the person 
directly affected, especially when the latter did not have access to the 
courts (being a woman, for instance, or a minor). (See Demosthenes, 
Against Macartatus 75 for the responsibilities of the eponymous 
archon, which included keeping a watchful eye on orphans, for 
instance. so that no one should violate their rights.) 

*Exdoors “giving in marriage.” This term refers to the giving away of 
the bride by her father to the groom on the last of the three days of mar- 
riage rituals. 

"EuParevors “entering on an inheritance.” This term signifies the 
possessing of the inheritance left by someone (X) to his direct heirs (his 
sons or close blood relations or those whom he had adopted). (See 
Isaeus’ Orations 3.59): 
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bt SE yOvm yeyovaor ywyjowot raides, obdevi Emdmdtecbae TaV AATOMWV 
WEOCOHAEL. . .CUtavtEs yO Huets zai Ot GADOt MOAITAL CeveMio KL EYOVOL TE EQUTOV 


EXGOTOL TATOMA. 


the genuine offsprings of a parent do not require a judicial decision in order 
to inherit their father’s estate . . . for all of you and the rest of the citizens 
possess your patrimony without a judicial decision. (Trans. D. Whitehouse 


from Modern Greek) 


When more distant relations were involved,and especially when two 
or more of them were litigating for possession of X’s legacy, then the 
eponymous archon would refer the entire case to the court. The same 
court was responsible for passing judgment in the case of an action of 
ejectment (&obdys), which was brought by the true heir to exclude any 
non-entitled third party who had meanwhile managed to take posses- 
sion of the legacy (see Texts [1] and [4]). 

“Enuunyvou dima. These were lawsuits (commercial cases, for instance) 
which had to be concluded within a month in the mutual interests of 
the opposing parties. 

‘Evéxugov “pledge, security,” br00ijxn “pledge, deposit, mortgage,” 
AQaaIs Eni AVoet “redemption of mortgage or pledge.” The real secur- 
ity of a contracted loan, or something analogous, was served by one of 
these three institutions. In the third case, the lender immediately 
became the proprietor of the thing that was offered as security (see Text 
[2]). However, ifthe debtor paid off his debt to the lender at the end of 
the specified time, then the latter was obliged to return the thing which 
the former had “sold” to him. 

“Evdexa “The Eleven.” The “Evdexa were a kind of police force with 
some very important duties, which included maintaining law and order 
in the city, executing those condemned to death, and monitoring the 
living conditions of the convicts in the Seopwtiotov “prison.” These 
policemen were elected annually and even had jurisdictional authority 
over criminals who were caught in the act, such as Awxodttat “steal- 
ers,” xdentu “thieves,” avdoanodiotai “slave-dealers.” Bakavtotépot 
“cutpurses,” or torywotyot “housebreakers, burglars.” One interesting 
point of Attic law is that it recognized degrees in the mental state of the 
perpetrator of a crime, more specifically of a murderer, distinguishing 
between éxovouot (2% xeovoias) “premeditated,” and a&xovowr “unpre- 
meditated” murders. 

"EmpPeBaimors “further confirmation, guarantee.” Both daxoxjovEtc 
(see above) and émpPepaiwou were connected with paternal authority. 
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The latter term refers to the father’s consent to his son’s marriage, even 
when the son was an adult. There is some debate among legal historians 
about the status ofa marriage that took place without the father’s consent. 

*Exixdyoos “heiress.” This was the term applied to daughters who, 
having no brothers, were their father’s sole heirs. At the same time, 
however, they were obliged to marry one of their father’s blood rela- 
tions, so that the male child they hoped to bear would be related by 
blood to their deceased father. At Sparta, éxizAngot Ovyatéoes were 
termed xateodyot (Herodotus 6.57). 

*Exixtgoizog “woman who inherits a charge upon a property as her 
dowry.” An adjective applied to any citizen’s unmarried daughter who 
had no right to inherit from her father other than, upon her Soot. (see 
above), to receive as her dowry certain parts of her father’s property or 
estate. This dowry always amounted to less than the portion inherited by 
her brothers (reflecting the male-dominated nature of Athenian society). 

*Emtgoneia “guardianship.” This term relates to an institution 
which was a combination of tutelage and guardianship. The éxitooxot 
were appointed by the eponymous archon and acted as intermediaries 
between the city and people who had no access to the law, such as 
minors, women, old people, and, of course, détyrot (see above). 

"Expedia “fine of an obol in the drachma.” In classical Greece, 
when the plaintiff failed to gain one fifth of the court’s votes in support 
of his arguments, he was obliged to pay the defendant the éxopPekia 
(which was similar to what we now term court costs). This amounted 
to one obol for every drachma he had asked for (one drachma being 
worth six obols). 

EvObvas dSdveu “public examination of the conduct of officials.” 
Not only were the elected archons examined before they assumed their 
duties (see doxuiacia), but they also had to give an account of them- 
selves to the hoytotai when their period of office was over (es0tvac 
odd6vat). (For the word Aoyortai, see Harpocration 194.615, and 
Anistotle, Athenian Constitution 54.2.) 

“Eqeots “appeal to a juridicial tribunal.” This term is found in both 
ancient and moder Greek law, though not with the same meaning. 
“Eqeots today (in Modern Greek) means an appeal: recourse to a court 
of the second instance resulting in the issuing of a final decision which 
resolves the conflict. In the ancient period it meant a declaration of dis- 
agreement with a decision made either by the city archon (certainly not 
by the supreme court) or by a deme or phratry, and it constituted a kind 
of veto. 
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Kao’ dxeo &% dixns “as if it was a court decision.” A term which is 
found in many contracts and meant that a creditor could force his 
debtor to abide by the terms of the contract if they had been violated, 
as though it were an enforceable court decision in his favor. 

Kvowtys “domination, authority.” In ancient Greek law this term 
meant fundamentally the same as the Modern Greek xvgotmta “own- 
ership.” The difference was that, under the law of certain city-states 
whose land had been distributed among their inhabitants in the form 
of xdijoot “allotments,” the land could be repossessed, whereas modern 
xvowornta is more fixed. 

Navrodaveue “navigation loans.” A kind of loan, modeled on regular 
loans, which was made to merchants about to embark on long voyages 
attended by many perils (such as storms and pirate attacks). The inter- 
est on such loans was therefore exceptionally high. Ifthe ship returned 
safely, the merchant paid his creditor the money he had borrowed 
together with the high interest. If the ship sank or suffered some other 
calamity, the merchant paid nothing, neither capital nor interest. 

Mooié “dowry.” This was the sum (in the form of money or, more 
rarely, property) which a father gave to his daughter on the occasion of 
her &Soatc (see above) in marriage. It was her portion (more accurately 
a part of her portion) of his estate (or of his legacy, if he had died and 
her brothers had already received their inheritance). 

Tloopvijoteiat. These were the matchmakers, elderly women who 
(for a fee) would arrange marriages between young Athenians. Their 
help was needed since girls of marriageable age were not usually seen 
outside the family home, so young people had no opportunity to get to 
know each other before marriage (see Antoniou 1986). 

Xonoxmoia “usucaption.” A term which meant more or less the 
same as it does today: the acquisition of property by long possession 
(together with certain other, less important, preconditions). 

Xutoitew “expose a child in a pot (ybtea).” This term relates to the 
practice in ancient Greece of exposing children, usually in earthenware 
pots. The victims of the practice were usually girls, owing to the 
financial burden which their birth placed upon the family (including 
the need to maintain them and to provide them with a dowry). 

These are some of the principal terms that were used at that time in 
the world of the law courts and the logographers. They do not consti- 
tute an exhaustive list, but they do offer an adequate introduction to 


ancient Greek legal vocabulary. 
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Selected texts 


{1] Plutarch, Solon 21.2 Perrin 
About testaments and their regulation by Solon 


Evdoxiunor dé xav 1 regi ScaOyx@v vouq tQdtEQov yao ovx EEF, GAV ev 1H 
yévet Tob TeOVNKOTOS ESEt TA YONMATA Xai TOV Oixov xatapéevety, 6 8’ @ Povhetai 
us émtoewac, ei pt) maides elev abt@, dodva ta abtob, puriav te ovyyeveias 
EtyINoE PaALOV zai yao avayxys, xai TA YORPaTA xTHWATA Tov exovtwy 
Eroinoev. 


He was highly esteemed also for his law concerning wills. Before his time, no 
will could be made, but the entire estate of the deceased must remain in his 
family. Whereas he, by permitting a man who had no children to give his prop- 
erty to whom he wished, ranked friendship above kinship, and favour above 


necessity, and made a man’s possessions his own property. (Trans. B. Perrin) 


[2] Plutarch, Solon 13.3 Perrin 


Tloddoi dé xai naidas idious Hvayxatovto mMAEiv (ObSeis yc49 VOpos ExwAvE) xa 


TV MOALY Mevyetv Oud TH YahexoTyTA THY SavEelotov. 


Many, too, were forced to sell their own children (for there was no law against 
it), or go into exile, because of the cruelty of the money lenders. (Trans. B. 
Perrin) 


[3] Plutarch, Solon 5.2 Perrin 


Te, 3 ace . re . : 

Pov obv “Avayagow mu@dpevov xatayehay tig noaypateiag tod Tdrwvos, 
oiopévoy yoampaoty EpeEew rac cdimias xai mreovesias TOV MoALt@v, & dev 
TOV Goayviov dSuapéoew, GAM Wo éxeiva tods pév GoVeveis xai AentOUS THV 


GMoxouEVoV ZAaGEEELV, ILO OE THV SUVATHY xai TAOVGIWy SiAQeayHoEOOa. 


Anacharsis, accordingly, on learning what Solon was about, laughed at him for 
thinking that he could check the justice and rapacity of the citizens by written 
laws, which were just like spiders’ webs; they would hold the weak and deli- 
cate who might be caught in their meshes, but would be torn in pieces by the 
rich and powerful. (Trans. B. Perrin) 


[4] Demosthenes, Against Macartatus 51 Murray 


“Oots Gv wh SwaBépevoc axo0dvy, gav pev maidac xatahinn Ondeiacs, obv 
tavTjaw, av dé uy}, tovode xugious Eiven TOV YONPATOV. Eav Lev GdSEk@oi Mow 


duomatooges zai gav maides &E Gdek~av yvyjowoi, Thy tod mateEd> poipav 
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ecyzavew: Sv Sé pu) AdEdGoi do Hf Aderpov raidec, [. . .] EE avtav xara Tava 
hayyceverv’ xoctteiv d5é robs GQoevas Xai TOUS Ex TOV GQOEVOV, dev &x TOV AUTOV 
Goat, xai Rev yéver Ante. kav SE wy Oot MOSS MATDS LEZOL aveyrav TAO, 
TODS MODS UNTOSS HATE TATE xVEIOUS EivaL. dV dé UNdETEQWOEV I] EVTOs TOUTMY, 
TOV MOdS MATOdS EyyLTaTH xvOLOV elvan, VOOM dé {UjdSE YOON Wy] elvan cryytotetay 


und’ ico@y tO" daiov, cu’ Edxdetdou Goxovtos. 


Whenever a man dies without making a will, if he leaves female children his 
estate shall go with them, but if not, the persons herein mentioned shall be 
entitled to his property: if there be brothers by the same father, and if there be 
lawfully born sons of brothers, they shall take the share of the father. But if 
there are no brothers or sons of brothers, their descendants shall inherit it in 
like manner; but males and the sons of males shall take precedence, if they are 
of the same ancestors, even though they be more remote of kin. If there are no 
relatives on the father’s side within the degree of children of cousins, those on 
the mother’s side shall inherit in like manner. But if there shall be no relatives 


. : P 36 
on either side within the degree mentioned, the nearest of kin on the father’s 


side shall inherit. But no illegitimate child of either sex shall have the right of 
succession either to religious rites or civic privileges, from the time of the 
archonship of Eucleides. (Trans. A. 'T. Murray) 
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B.6 Philosophical vocabulary 


P. KOTZIA 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE AND 
SRDAN BOGOSAVLJEVIC 


The study of the specialized vocabulary used to articulate philosophi- 


cal thought in ancient Greece from the sixth century Bc to the end of 


Late Antiquity in the sixth century ap presupposes certain essential 
considerations, some of which, of course, apply to all ancient Greek 
specialized vocabularies. Such considerations are: 


¢ The possibility of borrowings from other civilizations (on the level 
of technical terms) may be ruled out, because the vocabulary of phi- 
losophy was the historical product of Greek civilization. 

¢ There is no direct textual tradition from the early period of Greek 
philosophy (sixth to fifth centuries Bc), the so-called Presocratic 
period: only fragments of the Presocratics’ work survive, in the form 
of quotations or references in later writers. Needless to say, this 
obscures our picture of Presocratic philosophy in general, and of 
technical terminology even more so. The first historian of philoso- 
phy was in fact Aristotle. But in his references to the Presocratics’ 
thought, it is obvious that he not only frequently adapts their theo- 
ries to serve his own philosophical purposes, but also uses terms of 
his own instead of theirs. When he expressly states, for instance, that 
all the re@tot rooogryoavtes “first philosophers” sought és 
aozxac “the principles,” all he means is that each of them sought what 
Aristotle himself terms the oy. The term duowpreoy (< Soros 
“similar” + yégos “part,” i.e., “things of which the parts resemble 
both each other and the whole”) is also his own. He credits 
Anaxagoras with employing it in connection with physical elements 
as components of the universe, but the relevant fragment (6 4 Diels 
and Kranz) shows that Anaxagoras used a general term (yorjuata 
“things”) and a specialized term (oxéonata “seeds”) for this partic- 
ular concept. However, the way in which Aristotle renders other 
philosophers’ terminology is best exemplified by the terms 
abtoavOgusos “the ‘form’ of a person,” adtoayabov “the ‘form’ of 
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good,” and aitoéxaotov “the ‘form’ of each,” with which he refers 
to the corresponding Platonic “forms.” These terms do not occur in 
the Platonic corpus; moreover Plato typically states his “forms” 
using the periphrasis abt 1 + neuter ~ for instance, abt 16 toov 
“the ‘form’ of equality,” abté 10 év “the ‘form’ of unity” - and not *td 


avtoisov or *tO avtoev. 


Nonetheless, despite the fragmentary nature and the limited reliabil- 
ity of the sources, it is still possible to a certain extent to trace the mech- 
anisms of the evolution of philosophical vocabulary. The extant 
philosophical texts of the second period (the so-called “schools 
period” of the fourth to first centuries BC) ~ mainly the writings of Plato 
and Aristotle - are of considerable help in this respect. 

The work of the first Greek philosophers, the vowoi “natural sci- 
entists.” as they are called, was functionally embedded in: (7) the 
mythological cosmogonies of the old poets, (7) prephilosophical 
thought and its expression through language, and (712) the special char- 


acteristics of Greek language. 


i. The ground for their inquiries was prepared by what the old poets 
had written about the nature and the genesis of the universe (for 
instance, in Hesiod’s Theogony, the only surviving work of this kind, 
there is a noticeable tendency to rationalize and systematize everything 
relating to the gods and the cosmos, a tendency leading from wiGog to 


AOyos, from myth to reason). 


ii A further precondition was prephilosophical thought and_ its 
expression through language. Typical examples are the numerous 
words which denoted the processes of perception and knowledge (e.g., 
ouvievat, wavOdvey, voriv, Poovey, cidévan, ExiotaoOaL, yryvoxewy and 
yv@ouc, yvoun, Emon, 668). Even more illustrative are the uses and 
meanings, in non-philosophical language, of the verb eivat “to be,” 
which philosophical thought later utilized to develop theses about the 
most fundamental object of speculation: existence itself, Being. The 
verb eivat performs two basic functions, one existential (or absolute), 
the other copulative (or predicative). It presents a wide range of seman- 
tic nuances: éoti, for instance, can mean “is true,” “is real,” “is valid,” 
“exists,” “exists continuously” (as opposed to yiyvesBa “come to 
being”), “is alive” (as opposed to teOvavat “be dead”). The substantiv- 
ized participle of eivar preceded by an article (16 Sv/ta Svea) can take 
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over all the functions of the verb: t 6v/ta Svta simply refer to what “is” 
in any sense, and therefore in the sense of “the things which exist (in 
the world).” It is precisely this sense that leads to the corresponding 
philosophical term: all the things that each thinker considers to be com- 
ponents or “contents” of the world are for him ta dvta. We find this use 
of the participle already in the earliest extant text of Greek philosophi- 
cal literature, a fragment of Anaximander (61 Diels and Kranz). The 
premises underlying this, now technical, term are clearly apparent in 
Parmenides’ 6v, which is not generated, nor does it perish, nor change, 
while at the same time having both material existence and spatial 
extent. 

Utilizing yet another of the meanings of eivat - “is true” - Plato can 
speak of the 6vtws dv (“the really real,” “that which really is”), which 
no longer has to be “of this world”; and Aristotle can observe that “we 
can speak of the dv in many ways” (tO dv déyeta 0hAAYGc). When he 
attempts to “circumscribe” his own conception of Being, Aristotle 
resorts to a further noun derived from eivou (more precisely from the 
participle form oboa), which is ovoia. This word too can take over all 
the uses of eiven in philosophical vocabulary, whereas in everyday lan- 
guage it simply means “possession, property” (from éoti + dative of a 
person “TI have, is mine”). The word oboia is used as a technical term 
already in Plato and signifies the “form,” considered in terms ofits fun- 
damental properties, timelessness and eternal existence. 


we. The way philosophical concepts were formulated reflects the 
structure of the Greek language, the nature of its syntax and vocabulary, 
and its distinctive characteristics in general. The classic example in 
almost all studies relating to the development of philosophical termi- 
nology is the potential for substantivization inherent in the definite 
article. In Ancient Greek, apart from “things” in the narrowest sense, 
any of the following can become the subject of a clause, and subse- 
quently a term: not only properties (e.g., the substantivized adjective t6 
cxewoov “the unlimited” for Anaximander’s “principle”; compare 
Cicero’s difficulty in rendering Socrates’ t6 &ya6v in Latin, which has 
no definite article: id qued [re vera] bonum est), but also infinitives, par- 
ticiples, prepositional, adverbial, and pronominal phrases, and even 
entire clauses. Aristotle exploited the possibility of nominalization to 
the utmost, thus avoiding formulations which would be completely 
novel and adhering as closely as possible to the natural language of his 
time. A few typical examples: t6 noweiv and 1 adoyew (the “categories” 
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of “acting on” and “being affected”); ta qawoyeva (“the apparent 
facts”), 1 cupPePyxdos (“that which accompanies,” “the accidents/the 
contingent”); tc xQds tt (the “category” of relation); to év tv (“that 
which is in something”), to xa Exaotov (“the particular,” “the indi- 
vidual”), t6 06 évexa (“that for the sake of which,” “the final cause,” one 
of the famous four Aristotelian causes or aitia); TO MOLOV, TO ROGOV, TO 
now, wo wore (the “categories” of quality, quantity, where and when); the 
term t6d¢ tt, which denotes the mowtn oboia (see below); and lastly, the 
very important ontological term meaning “that which makes something 
precisely what it is,” i.e., tO ti fy etvat of a thing (Lit. “the what-it-is-to- 
be-that-thing”). 

There are two possibilities open to the philosopher who wishes to 
express the concepts of his inquiry. He can coin words himself, or he can 
use words from the standard vocabulary and give them new meanings. 
In the latter case the most common devices are either to make use of 
the etymology, and thus of their original meaning, of the words (see the 
example of the word xatnyooia below), or to resort to metaphor (see the 
example of the word otoyeiov below). Sometimes terms are taken from 
other branches of learning: mathematics, for instance (the terms 
avadvots “resolution,” avakvew “to resolve,” the term 6g0¢5 “term” in 
syllogisms, and, more generally, the basic terminology which Aristode 
uses in his theory of argumentation), or medicine (the important Stoic 
term bxdotaots, for instance, which denotes the realization and, ulti- 
mately, the essence of a thing, comes from medical terminology; see 
below). Both possibilities are frequently used in philosophical texts; 
indeed a number of later ancient writers describe the philosophers’ 
practice with regard to their technical vocabulary, occasionally giving 
specific information about the introduction of a new term (see e€.g., 
Dexippus, On Categories 6.16-18: Aristotle coined the word évrertyeua, 
but applied the word zxatnyogia in a new sense (see Text [1]; and 
Diogenes Laertius 7.162: the word za0jxov in its specific sense of 
“appropriate action” was first used by the Stoic philosopher Zeno). 
Plato almost always favored the second possibility; however, it was 
probably he who introduced the (later very common) term xowtys 
“quality” into the vocabulary of philosophy, as is suggested by both his 
apology for the neologism (in Theaetetus 182a), and the somewhat dis- 
paraging anecdote preserved in the biographical tradition, alluding to 
his unusual substantives in -oryg¢ (see Text [2]). Aristotle is frank about 
his concern over the lack of appropriate terms for his novel concepts: 


fae i ‘ ; ae se 
the phrases 0% xeita: Svoya “there is no name for” and Gv@vupov 
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“nameless” recur frequently in the Aristotelian corpus; while the neces- 


sity ofintroducing neologisms into the philosophical vocabulary is itself 


expressed by means of a neologism: dvopatozoteiv (zai 6vouatomoLEiv 
iows avayxatov “and it may be necessary to coin names”). 

According to tradition, the word @u.ooogia “love of wisdom” was 
itself a neologism introduced by Pythagoras, as was the word 
puooogos. The word cogia “wisdom,” which is attested already in the 
earliest ancient Greek texts, originally denoted “exceptional skill,” 
either in an art (such as carpentry or flute-playing) or in a tézvy (such 
as medicine, or poetry). For Heraclitus, cogia means telling the truth 
and acting knowingly in accordance with nature (B112 Diels and 
Kranz). In Plato the word retains its old meaning of “skill in an art” 
(though with the novel connotation “in the highest degree”), but it is 
also used in a new sense: the object of cogic is the xddAvota, “the best” 
of things. In Aristotle the term has come to denote exclusively theoret- 
ical preoccupation with the “first principles” and with the “causes” of 
things, in conformity with humankind’s natural desire for knowledge 
(Anistotle’s term for “practical wisdom” is geovyous). Aristotle circum- 
scribes this copia with synonyms, such as toMy] PU.OGOGia “first phi- 
losophy” and Ogodoyxy “science of things divine,” the latter being 
what we should today call “metaphysics.” It should be noted here that 
Aristotle himself never used this term, so important in modern philo- 
sophical vocabulary: however, it did indirectly come from him, 
specifically from his collection of treatises which deal with xo 
gtrooogia and which bear the general title Met& te voix in the 
Anistotelian corpus. The title is not Aristotle’s. [t must have been used 
by the first ancient editor of his work simply to denote a és 
cvayvooews “an order in which it should be read and studied”: one 
should turn one’s attention to the “first philosophy” after studying the 
phenomena of the physical world, i.e., after one has concerned oneself 
with the philosophy of nature, t Pvowd. 

The notion of gvots was conceived by the Lonian philosophers and 
epitomized a new perception of the zdon0¢. Pboats is cognate with @uew 
“to bear,” hence qbors “birth, development, how something develops”; 
therefore, “how something behaves”; finally, “all the characteristics of 
a thing or a class of things.” For its own part the term xdopog (which 
according to tradition is another neologism of Pythagoras) is etymolog- 
ically related to the verb xooueiv “to arrange, put in order”; the noun 
x6an0s denotes an “adornment” in everyday language. Both these 


semantic nuances are contained in the philosophical term xdopoc: it 
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means the totality of things, characterized by order (and therefore 
explicable) and beauty. In accordance with this conception, @votc, 
apart from the development of animals and plants, also denotes the 


result of this development, and also the power which, on the basis of 


strict internal rules, regulates the processes of coming into being and 
ceasing to exist; in other words, it is something similar to what would 
later be called agyy “principle” (< deyew 1. “to begin,” 2. “to govern, 
regulate”; the term gy embraces both these meanings). Already in 
Heraclitus @bois operates as a “principle” regulating all the natural 
aspects of the cosmos. 

The new term @tots implied two further distinctions (2) pvors, as 
opposed to téxvy “art, skill, craft,” distinguishes what is primordial, 
fundamental, and permanent from what is secondary, transient, and 
artificial; (27) pious, as opposed to vouoc “law,” distinguishes what is 


given (outside and beyond human beings) from what is a product of 


convention, expressing the order traditionally operative in human 
communities. 

This latter distinction between @voug and vowos played a very impor- 
tant part in the problem of the origin of language, with which philoso- 
phy was concerned from about the mid-fifth century - that is, from the 
heyday of the Sophists, who were contemporaries of the last @vowxoi 
@u.ooogot. Etymologically related to cogds “wise” and cogia 
“wisdom,” the word oogtonis “sophist,” did not originally have a pejor- 
ative connotation; indeed it must once have been synonymous with 
copes (it was applied to Homer, Hesiod, the Seven Sages, and 
Prometheus; Plato tells us that Protagoras even claimed the title for 
himself). Its negative connotations must have been due to the practices 
of the exponents of the movement, who (for a fee) taught Goer 
“virtue,” which to them meant effectiveness in something specific - the 
excellence of the politician and the public speaker - whereas for Socrates 
Goet was synonymous with knowledge. Thus coqiotm) came to be 
regarded as patvonevy copia “apparent, not real wisdom” and the adjec- 
tive Gopiotixds as synonymous with “deceitful” or “fraudulent” 

With the sophistic movement, philosophical orientation changed: 
from the origin and the properties of @vous and the true dv it shifted to 
speculation on politics, culture, and language. The Sophists were con- 
cerned with 6Q00éxe1a “correctness of diction” and the d966t¢ tev 
dvouatwv “correctness of names,” and consequently with “onomatog- 
ony.” As regards the problem of the relationship between a word and its 
referent, the dichotomy gvoe-vou assumed (depending on the 
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period and the individual philosopher) the form of guice. ~ fet “by 
habit” /Opodoyig “by agreement”/déoe1 “by legislation” /SuvOyxy, xara 
ovvOixnv “by convention.” 

Democritus, a contemporary of the Sophists, cites, among other 
arguments, homonymy (xodvonuov) and polyonymy (iodgeomov) as 
proofs of the correctness of his theory that language is a product of con- 
vention: if there were a natural relationship between the thing and the 
word which denotes it, then it would not be possible either for a single 
word to be used for more than one thing or for more than one word to 
be used for a single thing. 

Both phenomena, polysemy, and polyonymy, are present in the tech- 
nical vocabulary of philosophy. A typical example of polysemy is 
Heraclitus’ much-discussed Adyos, an already polysemous word in 
non-philosophical vocabulary, interpreted as “account,” “thought” 
(~ yv@un), “the content ofa work,” “the truth contained within a work,” 
“cosmic law,” “the organizing principle” of all things, and so on and so 
forth. The nodAayae Aeyoueva, the philosophical terms that are used 
with various meanings, are the subject of Aristotle’s so-called “philo- 
sophical lexicon,” book Delta of his Metaphysics. According to 
Diogenes Laertius (3.66), Plato often uses different words for the same 
concept; for instance, he refers to the idéa “the form” as etdoc, yévos 
“kind,” nagaderya “model,” ax} “principle,” and aitiov “cause.” A 
large number of synonymous terms for the basic principles of 
Democritus’ cosmology ~ the &towa (lit. “uncuttable,” i-e., atoms) and 
the xevov “void” ~ has been recorded (Sv “being,” dév “thing,” @dotc, 
vaotoy “massy,” to mAijges “the full” t6 otegedv “the solid,” and uj dy, 
ovdév “nothing,” ciewgov “the unlimited”). The hypothesis that 
Democritus supplied explanatory terms for his neologisms is perhaps 
not unfounded. 

In Democritus’ “atomic theory” the differences among atoms are, as 
Aristotle (Metaphysics 985b13~-19) reports, signified by the terms 
ovopog (cxFjwa “shape,” explains Aristotle), SuaOvyy) (ta&ts “order,” 
Ar.), and toon (Oéo1g “position,” Ar.). In this context atoms are called 
ororyeia “elements”; it is quite probable that in his account Aristotle 
employed the term ovorygiov current in his own time (the usual “ele- 
ments” in the fifth and fourth centuries being yaia “earth,” two 
“water,” rig “fire,” and éajo “air,” or their qualities in opposing pairs: 
Snodv “dry” — bygdv “wet,” Beoudv “hot” — puyodv “cold”; the four 
“elements” are already introduced by Empedocles, but he terms them 
Olopata tov navtwv “roots of everything”; the earliest attested use of 
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the word otovyeiov in this sense is in Plato). However, since Aristotle 
explains Democritus’ terms by using as an example the letters of the 
alphabet and the (infinite) possible ways of combining them, and since 
in the standard vocabulary of ancient Greek the word ototxeiov is syn- 
onymous with the word yooupa “letter,” we may ~ almost with certainty 
~ assume that the metaphor is Democritus’ own. What we do not know 
is whether Democritus used a further, already established, term for his 
“atoms” or whether an effective metaphor of his gave later philosophers 
one of their most important technical terms. 

‘Two more Democritan terms ~ probably neologisms ~ are especially 
interesting. This time they come from the so-called “ethical” frag- 
ments: they are eb@vin and eveotd. Whereas the words used in the 
standard vocabulary of the time for “happiness” ~ dApos, evtuyzic, 
evdautovia ~ imply external prerequisites for human happiness (exter- 
nal circumstances, the favor of Fortune, and the favor of some daiuov), 
Democritus’ eWOvpin (eb “well” + Ovpds “soul”) and eveota (eb + 
stem of eivon) denote the active participation of people’s inner world: 
their inner state, the equilibrium and tranquillity of their soul. 

At the center of Plato’s philosophy is the so-called “doctrine of 
the two worlds.” which presupposes the characteristics of the 
Parmenidean dv (see above), while at the same time addressing the 
Heraclitan theory of the flux of all sensible things: one world is 
the world of becoming and decay (aioOyta “sensible”); the other is the 
world of the ideal, eternal, unchanging, and imperishable entities 
(vonta “intelligible”). To denote the “objects” of the latter world, the 
“forms,” Plato selects two old words from the standard vocabulary and 
turns them into very important philosophical terms: eidoc and idéa 
(both connected etymologically with the verb dgav “to see”; the word 
eldoc is attested already in Homer in the sense of “form” [= what can be 
seen]). It may also have been used in this sense as a technical term in 
pre-Platonic mathematics. The word idéa also means “form” in fifth- 
century texts (occasionally in the sense of “kind, sort”: for instance, in 
Democritus’ yv@uns dSvo eioiv idéai “there are two kinds of knowl- 
edge”). ‘ldéa function as eternal models (xagadeiypata) for the 
aicOyta, the things of this world, which are merely 6poudpata 
“images” of idéau. The latter, of course, exist “separately” (xwgis, 1.e., 
they are transcendent), whereas the aioOyta exist because they “partic- 
ipate in” idécu. Their relationship to idéar is signified by a number of 
terms, such as pé0e&ig “participation,” xotwwvia “communion,” 


vo 


nagovoia “presence,” wetéxerv “to participate,” petarapBavew “to 
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share in.” Above and beyond idéat there must exist some sort of doy, 
to which they owe their existence — a supreme form which Plato terms 
év “the One,” ayadov “the Good,” Ogiov “the Divine.” A prerequisite 
for the existence of aicOyta is a formless matter (bx0d50x%1) “recepta- 
cle”), which functions as an éxpayetov (a mould, which may acquire 
forms and structures), as a space (ywea) which receives the representa- 
tions of idécu. In the interrelationship between the two worlds, order is 
safeguarded by a “cosmic” uy), a synthesis of existence (obsia), iden- 
tity (tadrov), and otherness (étegov). The method by which one attains 
a comprehension of “forms” is called duaiextx}, a term which Plato 
probably coined himself. In Phaedrus this method is identified with the 
processes of cuvaywyy “collecting, bringing together” and the counter- 
procedure of duigeots. But what makes knowledge of idéct possible is 
cvauvyots “recollection”: presupposing the existence ofa human wuy)) 
that is G@dvatog “immortal, Gva@ke0e0¢ “indestructible,” and 
Gduip8ooo0s “imperishable.” and which “knew” the idéat before its 
incarnation, Plato maintains that although its union with the body 
resulted in X0y “oblivion,” its earlier knowledge of idécu is activated 
through the senses. 

Plato distinguishes three parts of the human wuy}: one which thinks 
and reasons (Aoytottxov); one which is “emotive” (QuLoewWEes); and one 
which desires (ém0vyjuytixdv). Each of these is the vehicle of a specific 
agety (virtue): cogia “wisdom,” avdgeia “bravery,” and owpooobvy 
“self-control” respectively. 

This brief discussion of just some of Plato’s basic philosophical 
terms clearly bears out what was said earlier: that he opted to create his 
technical vocabulary out of words taken from the standard vocabulary. 
Aristotle, by contrast, makes equal use of both the aforementioned pos- 
sibilities. Some of the terms that are exclusively his own rapidly entered 
the ancient Greek philosophical vocabulary and then moved into the 
standard vocabulary. They still figure prominently in international 
philosophical and scientific terminology. 

Two typical examples are the terms xatyyooia and évéoyeut. What 
we regard as the self-evident meaning of the word category “class of 
things,” goes back to Aristotle. The word was already a term in the judi- 
cial vocabulary of his time (meaning “accusation, charge”), as was 
the verb xatnyogeiv/xatyyogeioOa. Aristotle used the verb to signify 
the attribution of the general to the specific, the attribution, that is, of the 
xatnyoootvpevoy “predicate” to the bxoxeipevov “subject” of a state- 


ment. The ten supreme yévy to which he believes all possible predicates 
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can be reduced he calls xatmyogia, thus returning, in a manner of 
speaking, to the full, and original, meaning of the word as a whole and 
of its component parts: xatnyogia is that which é&yogevetan xaté twos 
“is said about something, is attributed to something.” The relationship- 
designating function of the prefix xata as the first component of this 
compound is even more apparent in another of Aristotle’s neologisms, 
the term xa0hov, with which he denotes the “general” (as opposed to 
particular entities or individual cases, the xa’ xaotov); xa80dAov liter- 
ally means “that which can be attributed to or predicated of all (the 
members of a group of things),” i-e., “that which applies to all,” “the 
general,” and therefore the “concept.” 

Aristotle also coined the almost synonymous terms évéoyeue and 
évtedéyeta. The latter is a completely novel combination of év “in” + 
téhog “end, purpose, completion” + éyew “to have”: évtedéyeue 
denotes “that which has within it its téAoc, its ultimate purpose,” hence 
“completion” and “actuality” or “the condition of the fulfilled, com- 
plete, or perfect being.” For the term évéoyeva Aristotle already had the 
ancient Greek adjective évegyoc “at work, active” at his disposal 
(évegyijs occurs only once in the Aristotelian corpus). However, to be 
able to fully understand the meaning of the lexical neologism évéoyera 
“actuality, actualization,” we need another Aristotelian term: a seman- 
tic neologism dvvoyuc (lit. “capacity”). These two terms comprise a 
standard pair of correlative terms - and functional concepts - (usually 
in the form of adverbial datives), which refer to the antithesis “poten- 
tiality-actuality”: an acorn, for instance, is an oak tree Suvdqet, while an 
oak tree is an oak tree éveoyeia. 

The term bxoxeivevov was mentioned earlier as that to which the 
predicate is attributed in a statement (subjectum). The subject par 
excellence in the theory of categories is the xo@tn odoia “the individual 
particular thing,” which cannot be attributed as a predicate to some- 
thing else (xa6’ bxoxeyevov AéyeOc), nor constitute, as a property, 
part of some other thing (év bxoxeyrévep ceive). The bxoxeivevov has yet 
another meaning in Aristotle: it is “that which is subject” to the cidoc 
“form,” that which can accept a form (substratum); in this sense the 
Ustoxeipevov is almost synonymous with one of the Aristotelian Goyai: 
Ay (lit. “wood, timber,” met. “matter”). “Ydy, eidoc/iooqy, and 
otéonots “absence of form” are the three principles by which Aristotle 
interprets any kind of change (xivyou), including the special kind of 
change which is the yéveou “coming to be” and the @@ooc “ceasing to 
be” of living beings. In another sense eidoc is one of the basic terms in 
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Aristotelian logic: it denotes a sub-class of the yévoc, from which it pro- 
ceeds via the eidonouds duapooe (differentia Specifica). 

Aristotle’s epistemology distinguishes five kinds of knowledge 
which guarantee the c2.8ea “truth” of an axdpavors “statement,” 
either affirmative (xatcépaotc) or negative (axdqaots): téyvy “knowl- 
edge applied to production,” émonyn “scientific knowledge,” 
poovyots “practical wisdom,” cogia “the highest form of theoretical 
knowledge,” and vous “intuitive knowledge.” These kinds of knowl- 
edge are contradistinguished from bxddny “belief” and S0Ea 
“opinion,” which can be false “evdets.” One can reach the necessary 
truths ~ the objects of theoretical knowledge ~ by a syllogistic process 
(ovddoyiopc), the most scientifically sound kind of syllogism being 
axddet&ig “demonstration”; or by means of éxaywyy “induction,” 
advancing from the xa” €xaotov “particular cases” to knowledge of the 
xa00hov “universal.” At the same time, Aristotle stresses the impor- 
tance of the ability simply to argue without évaupeéoets “contradictions” 
and to reach conclusions, on the basis of probable propositions 
(évdo0§a). This ability is a part of dvadkextu), which he conceives quite 
differently from Plato (see above). 

In the ancient literature we first meet the adjective 66s “ethical” 
in Aristotle. “Ethics” is moaxtuay émonyy “practical science” and 
therefore oriented towards modéets “actions” Basic terms in 
Aristotelian ethics include: }Otzi) ager) “moral virtue,” onovdatoc 
“excellent,” éya06¢ “morally good,” aya06v “the good” (whether 
pawvopevoy “apparent” or GAnOés “actual”), podvyoic “practical 
wisdom,” poovytos “prudent,” téhog “end, purpose,” BovdAevois “delib- 
eration,” Bovrnoisg “will, intention,” xgoaigeoic “rational choice,” 
peootys “a mid-point between two extremes, a mean state, interme- 
diacy,” éxovovov ~ Gxobovov “intentional, voluntary - involuntary,” and 
evdaovia “happiness, prosperity.” 

In the Hellenistic period, the philosophical scene was dominated by 
the so-called “schools” (at this time, the term oxo} “school” simply 
meant a group of philosophers with like opinions, a commonly 
accepted founder of their aigeots “sect,” and a specific meeting-place). 
The Sceptics, the Epicureans, and the Stoics shared at least two char- 
acteristics: they gave practical philosophy priority over theoretical phi- 
losophy and they employed extremely specialized terminology (a 
typical example being the terms with which the Stoic Chrysippus 
denotes the dialectical virtues: éxoonxtwoia “freedom from precipi- 


tancy,” “deliberateness,” cverxaidtys “levelheadedness, discretion,” 
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avekeysia “irrefutableness,” quataétys “purposefulness”), into which 
Platonic and Aristotelian terms had already been incorporated. Certain 
basic terms are common to the technical vocabulary of the various 
schools, but the fact that not one of the numerous works of the 
Hellenistic period survives intact makes it impossible to draw firm con- 
clusions about the “history” of the terms. 

Aoyta “logic” is a very important part of the Stoics’ philosophy: it 


deals with AGyos in general - meoqooimods hOyos “expression” and 


évoudGetos Adyos “conception, thought” - and comprises two toxot or 
branches, one concerned with the onuaivovta “signifiers, things which 
signify” and the other with the oncuvoueva “signified, things which are 
signified” or hexta “sayables.” Extralinguistic objects of reference are 
termed tuyyavovta. Propositions are called G&uouata and are regarded 
as hexta adtoteAy “complete.” Two simple propositions can be related 
in a non-simple proposition which can be either ovvynwpévov (lit. 
“linked”; conditional proposition) or oupeneypevov (“entwined”; 
conjunctive proposition) or dieCevypévov (“disjoined”; disjunctive 


proposition) or dupooovjevov “ambiguous.” 

For the Stoics, things are categorized as either o@mata “material 
bodies” or Gompata “incorporeal.” Aextov, xevov “void,” tx0¢ 
“place,” yoovog “time” are regarded as Gompata. Only o@pata have 
actual existence. The difference in the mode of existence of the owpata 
and the compara is signified by the use of different verbs: baoyxetv “to 
exist” in the first case, b@eotavar “to subsist” in the second. Stemming 
from the latter verb, the noun bxd0taots - a very important philosoph- 
ical term in Late Antiquity ~ has passed into international philosophi- 
cal and scientific vocabulary via its Latin translation, substantia. In the 
standard ancient Greek vocabulary it has several meanings: “support,” 
“foundation,” “place,” “condition or state,” “residue”; and it was a very 
common term in medical vocabulary as well, in the sense of “sediment.” 
Its use in philosophy must have been based on this last meaning. The 
metaphor ts obvious: the solid within the fluid, therefore “the stable 
characteristics ofa thing” (as opposed to its contingent characteristics). 

According to the epistemology of the Stoics, the process of knowl- 
edge begins with the influence which things exert on the senses: a 
mental image, pavtaoia (< paivouc “appear”; the term is not found in 
philosophical vocabulary earlier than the middle Platonic dialogues), is 
imprinted (tvxwots) on the commanding faculty of the puxy, the 
Hyyewovixov (a term we meet for the first time in the Stoic philosopher 
Cleanthes). Presupposing an initial acceptance (ovyxatdOeots) on the 
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part of the subject of perception, the gavtaoia remains in the wuz as 
a memory even when the thing which gave rise to it is no longer present. 
Out of many memories of the same kind, the évvowe “concept” is 
formed as a general representation. This process begins from the very 
moment of birth, when the puyy is a tabula rasa, before XGyos matures. 
The concepts thus formed are called xgodiypets, because they exist 
unconsciously, 1.e., before the conscious shaping of concepts begins. 
This is an Epicurean term. Another is éxivova: the first part of the com- 
pound, the preposition ézi, indicates how it differs semantically from 
the terms évvoua/évvonua; an émivoue is an a postertort évvoua, a purely 
intellectual conception of non-apparent aspects of a thing, and it 
is formed by means of logos through xegintwoi “transposition,” 


dvahoyia “analogy,” duowwTys “resemblance,” or obvOeors “composi- 
tion.” *Exivout and the Stoic term bxdotaotc, discussed above, together 
formed a functional pair that signified the “object ~ subject” dichot- 
omy: a thing may be xa@ bxdataow A but xav éxivoucy B (i-e., depend- 
ing on how the subject of perception apprehends it). 

One more term ~ shared by the Epicureans and the Stoics, and also 


the Sceptics - is zoitjotov, which means a “tool with which to make a 


judgment.” It occurs in both Aristotle and Plato, though not as a tech- 


nical term. For the Stoics the xoumjotov tig GANVEias was xaTOAQATLX 
qavtacia “apprehensive perception,” while for Epicurus it was the 
aioOyoes “senses,” the mooArwets “preconceptions,” and the 7a0y 
“feclings, sentiments.” 

Let us, finally mention the interesting set phrases which summed up 
the basic philosophical stance that distinguished the Sceptic philoso- 
phers from the “Dogmatics” (according to the Sceptics, doywatixds 


“dogmatic” is anyone who is not oxertix0¢ “sceptic”). This distinctive 


concept is the principle of the iooaVeviig dtapavia “evenly balanced 
disagreement, disagreement of equal weight”: for every apparently 
valid argument there is its exact opposite, which may also be valid 
(navti Koy AOyov ioov avuxeio0ar). The oxextixai pwvai “sceptic for- 
mulae” which express the principle of indicating iaooSéverct “equipol- 


lences” are: ob waddAhov 


not this more (than that),” taya “it may be so, 


it may not,” éxéyew “to suspend judgment” and éxoyy “suspension of 


judgment,” obdév dgitw “I do not declare, I say nothing specific,” 


navra totiv Gdo.ota “everything is indefinite,” and axataAnateiv and 
dxatakywpia (relating to “inability to comprehend or attain convic- 
tion”; compare the Stoic epistemological terms xatcaanyts and 


HATAAHMTLKOS). 
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The end of the Hellenistic period in fact marked the end of the crea- 
tive period in Greek philosophy as regards technical vocabulary. 


Selected texts 
(1] Dexippus, On Categories 6.10-23 Busse 


"Avayxy di] méoa ToIg PoGd—PoLg i} xonoVa Eévais A€Eeou xal TOV ovVAOwv 
SvopatwV EMAOTOLOPLEVALE, ETELdI, Za THV TOIs MOAMOIS AYVMOTWV TOAYPWATOV 
eioiv €Enyytai, i vi reozeiqn yoHoOa ovvyPeia xai ta ev GaAWV xeipeva 
Ovopata petapege: éxei yao obuPora xai onpeta TOV MOaYUATHOV TEOEtTAL Th 
Ovopata, Tois HEV MAOL yvMoipots avayxn Hv Hdy xeToOar ovonata & tabra 
onnaiver, doa F Emotmovind tHV TOAypaTWV, Taga TaV EmLatHLOVeV aire 
Ty GVéow. obtwo obv xai 6 "AguototéAns Sté wev Eevo~uvet TH Béoet tav 
Svopdtav, doneg Eni tig Evtedexeias abtd¢ dvouatoroujoas tatyy, Sté dé Ex 
TOV KATA THY OUVIPELav TaQgaxeWEvWV TH ONMAVTLXG Xai MaQaoTATLAc TOD 
nNooxepévon sic Hdaoxahiay TOdyLatos petapeet, Hareg di Kai VOV exi tod Tis 
xatHyoolas Ovopatos MeXoiNnxe TOD YaQ xatHYooELV Eni Tod ET aitias &yxadetv 
NAO tog MOAGIC xEYLEVOU PETIVEYXEV 6 PULOGO@OS TodTO Eni TOD xaTa Twos 


ath@s onpaivovtds tt duc tijg AeEews. 


There is, then every necessity for philosophers either to employ strange ter- 
minology quite distinct from ordinary speech, since they are exponents of 
matters unknown to the general public, or they must use ordinary speech, and 
make an extended use of words originally coined for another purpose. For 
since names are established to be symbols and signs of things, it will necessar- 
ily be the case that for things that are generally familiar there should already 
be names established which mean those things, while such things as are the 
objects of (specialized) knowledge demand the coinage of terms by specialists. 
Thus Aristotle too sometimes resorts to neologism in his imposition of termi- 
nology, as in the case of his creation of the word “entelechy,” while in other 
instances he transfers words from common usage to signify and present case 
of the term “category”; for whereas kategorein is normally used to mean 
“accuse under an indictment (aétia),” the philosopher has extended the 
meaning to a simple signification in speech that sometimes is (predicated) of 
something else. (Trans. J. Dillon) 


[2] Diogenes Laertius, 6.53 Long. See also Simplicius, On Categories 
208.23-32 

Thatwvos amegi ide@v Swadreyouévov xai dvopatovtos toanelotta xai 
xvadotyta, “éyo”, einev, “od Thatwv, todanetav pév xai xvaov doa 
toaneCormra dé xai xvaddtyTa obdapac” xai bs, “xata Adyov”, Egry “otc pev 
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yao xvabocg xai todneta Bewoeitar SPOaABOdS Exerc: @ bé toanelorys xai 
xvaborms Pénetar voov obx Exes”. 


As Plato was conversing about Ideas and using the nouns “tablehood” and 
“cuphood,” he said, “Table and cup I see; but your tablehood and cuphood, 
Plato, I can nowise see.” “That’s readily accounted for,” said Plato, “for you 
have the eyes to see the visible table and cup; but not the understanding by 
which idear tablehood and cuphood are discerned.” (Trans. R. D. Hicks) 
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B.7_ Medical vocabulary 


D. LIPOURLIS 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


Any student of the ancient Greek medical vocabulary must make one 
fundamental distinction right from the start, between, on the one hand, 
the vocabulary which Ancient Greek (like every other language) 
employed in order to express itself with regard to the concepts of 
“health,” “disease,” and “healing” and, on the other, the vocabulary 
created by those involved in the art (tézvy) of medicine. Obviously, in 
the latter case the student has to study the specific linguistic material 
not only in relation to more general philosophical, scientific, and other 
trends, but also in relation to important personalities in the history of 
the art concerned. When investigating, on the one hand, how the new 
words were created and, on the other, the influences received or exerted 
by the individuals in question, the student can also proceed (with all the 
inevitable caveats and provisos) to a chronological classification of 
these terms (even if only to the extent of labeling them “earlier” and 
“more recent”). At all events, the student is, by and large, obliged to 
bear in mind the semantic differences between the various words, as 
established or imposed by the way they were used by ordinary people 
or by the custom and practice (sometimes even the eccentricity) of spe- 
cialists in the art. To denote, for instance, an abnormal condition of the 
human constitution, Ancient Greek used the words voooc, voonnc, 
MAGS, TAO, CQQWOTIC, GQOMoTHLG, GoVEvera. Now which of these 
words were created, or at least used, by ordinary people and which 
were born in the mouths of specialists, as also how they relate to one 
another chronologically, are, certainly, very interesting questions; but it 
is now extremely difficult to provide certain and definitive answers to 
them ~ all the more so because the ancient specialists already give 
different answers, frequently disagreeing with one another or even 
contradicting themselves in their own writings! Galen, for instance, that 
great second-century aD physician who actually criticizes those physi- 
cians who “do not know either what 1&0o0¢ is nor how it differs from 
voonia” (od8 6 ti mov Eoti 16 ADOC, ODS GY TOD VOOTLELTOS SLAPEOEL 
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yeyvaoxovow) (De methodo medendi 10.67 Kiihn), defines vooog as 
“aberration of the body from the normal to the abnormal” (2xtoom tod 
GOMATOS Ex TOD HATA PAL eis TO TAO PLoty) (Definitiones medicae 133 
= 19.386 Kiihn), 1a@00¢ as “morbid obstruction of some or one or all the 
natural functions” (maganoduapnos tig nat Pbow éveoyeias voowdy 
YH Tivos WY Tiv@v HP was TY AaVIMWV TOV TIS @bow Eveoynwatwv) 
(Definitiones medicae 134 = 19.386 Kithn), vooynua as “morbid condi- 
tion of the entire body or some part of it” (@t¢ voomdys i 6400 tot 
oomatog i wéoous) (Definitiones medicae 135=19.387 Kiihn), and 
Goowotynuc as “long-term grievous affliction with considerable debility 
and weakness” (voonua éyxexoovioptévoy wet Gobeveias mheiovos) 
(Definitiones medicae 148=19.390 Kihn). In the end, however, he 
assures us that 


dtotvet 9 ObdEV I VOGOV I] VOO}WA AeyEeLv, ome OLSE TAB0¢g 1} MAO HUCE Kat LEV 
On xGL OTL TO AABOUS SvOUA Za KATH TOW vooYLatos ExPEQOVOLY OL MAAGLOL, 
ZAVAMED KUL THY COQWOTIAY Zi THY GoEveray, EMdEdSetx tat uA TOUT Ev Tois MEI 
TOY LATOLAOY OVOMETOOY, HL OS OHSEV OLAGEOEL AEYeLV COQWOTICLY I} GOOWMOTHA: 
xGL EV Ye ZaL WS TOS vooobyTac adtov’s ob voootvtas HOvov, GAA xati 
GOQWOTODVTAS HAL CONEVOEYTaS Za xcLVovTas OvonaTovotY, Emdédermtar dé 


HCL TODTO OV ExELVOV THY UOLVYLaTOV. 


there is no difference at all between our saying vooog or voonnta, waB0¢ oF 
naOyuc, In any case, we have shown that the ancients used the word 1aQoc for 
voonuc as well as the words coowotia. or GoOéverce, in our works on medical 
terminology: in those same commentaries, we have also shown that the sick 
are not referred to only as voootvtes, but also as GoQwototvtes, GoVEvodvTEs, 


and xdcuvovtes. (De methodo medendi 10.91 Kiihn) 


(To this the reader may add what the famous Anonymus Londinensis 
(3.32 ff), the famous London Papyrus 137, has to say in this respect: it 
contains part of a doxographical work by an unknown writer of the 
early Imperial period, who drew on the /atrika of Aristotle’s student 
Meno). 

This seems to be the right moment to recall the basic words used in 
Greek to refer to the normal state of the human constitution (or any 
living organism). One fundamental word here was tyujs “healthy,” and 
its derivatives were: (¢) the noun byiew “health”; (72) the adjectives 
bytewos and byieods (the latter used more rarely by earlier writers and 
with comparatively greater frequency by later ones), both denoting any- 
thing (usually external factors or substances) that could have a 
beneficial effect on the health of the individual; (222) the verbs byvaive 


Figure 95 Marble relief with 


a votive inscription addressed 


to Asclepius and Hygeia 


“—‘\ 
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“Iam healthy, I am in a state of health” (for the formation, compare 
aoekyys ~ doehyaiven, dvozeors — duoyeoaiva; the participle bytaive is 
often used substantivally as an alternative to the word byujs) and byuata 
“I cure, I heal” (passive byrafouc, making the appearance of the 
passive dyttivoyiat rather curious). To the word byewds are opposed 
the words vooyngds, vooegds, voonhds, voowSys, Emivogos, doOevijc, 
Davatwdys; while to the word vyugds are opposed the words vooegdc, 
Owwagos, Tovéewv/Att. Tovey; for all these words, see Index Hippocra- 
ficus. To the word byujs are opposed the words vooegdc, vEevoonxas, 
TEMNQMHEVOS, XOUVOV, GOVEvewv/Att. AobevOv, Gdyéwv/Att. Ghyov, 
novéwv/Att. novdv, owagos; while the words vooéwv/Att. voodv, 
xauivov, Ghyéwv/Att. Ghy@v, GoVevéwv/Att. doWev@v were frequently 
used as the opposite of the word byaivwv; for these too see Index 
Hippocraticus. 

Having briefly looked at the words used in Greek to refer to the 
normal or abnormal state of the physical constitution, let us now, 
equally briefly, look at the vocabulary used in Ancient Greek discourse 
to denote the ministrations that were required to achieve a transition 
from the latter to the former. Ancient Greek had such words: (7) from 
the stem of the verb izoOau; (iz) from the stem of the verb axetoOan; (21) 
from the stem of the verb Oegazevew. Let us look at the principal words 
from each group: (2) iano, idtwe, iateds “healer, therapist,” iao0at, 
iatgevet “to treat (someone) medically, to give (someone) a course of 
treatment,” tata 1. “means of healing, remedy,” 2. “treatment,” iatjovov 
“means of healing, remedy,” idoywos “curable,” iatea “fee for treat- 
ment,” iaroixdc, tatgetov; compare the proper noun laow “healer,” the 
name of one of Asclepius’ daughters; (¢/) axetoai “to restore, rectify; 
heal, cure,” cxeots “restoration; healing, cure,” Gxoc “medicine, 
remedy,” dxeotog “curable,” avijxeotog “incurable”; compare the 
proper nouns ’Axeow® “healer” and Mavaxew “cure-all,” names of 
Asclepius’ daughters (the latter frequently found as the common noun 
navaxer “panacea, universal remedy”); (22) Oeganevet, Oeoaneia, 
Deganevtns, Oeoaxevaa: the words in this group, being based on the, 
already epic, word @egdaawv “slave, servant” (hence originally 
Negaxevo “T perform the services ofa slave or servant”), initially meant 
in the medical field any kind of medical treatment (treatment which 
could be offered to a sick person by anyone, even the patient himself or 
herself, so not necessarily by the physician alone), and it was only later 
on that they came to mean “heal, bring (someone) to recovery.” 

It is worth noting: (7) that the epic words iano — idtwo did not later 
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acquire the Attic form ianijs or ictys after the manner of Bovheutijo - 
Bovheutig, GxeotIQ ~ dxéotMe ~ cexeoTi)s, STHE - S6tHS; (22) that the 
later established, but also already epic, word iatods may indeed, as has 
been shown, have originally differed from the other two epic nomina 
agentis (nouns, that is, denoting an active person or agent) in that iaryo 
- iatwg denoted simply someone with the status of healer, whereas 
iatgdc denoted that person at the moment when he was demonstrating 
his ability to heal. 

Finally, let us briefly mention the words denoting the means by 
which the bodily constitution was restored from an abnormal to a 
normal state, from sickness to health (iow). We have already consid- 
ered some of these words (e.g., tac, x0), but the basic word for the 
therapeutic medium was, of course, paouaxov, a word which, ever 
since Homeric times, had denoted the coexistence of scientific (Le., 
rational) medicine and folk remedies, or even magic. The word 
paguaxov had (and still has) the dual meaning ofa healing remedy and 
a poison: it was the dose which determined whether the paouaxov 
would ultimately lead to restored health or to death. 


In the history of Greek thought, efforts to define the concepts of 


“health,” “disease,” and “healing” are about as old as philosophy itself. 
Here is some evidence that bears this out. 

The first philosophers focused their efforts on investigating and 
explaining the x6oq0¢. But these intellectual inquirers soon expanded 
their attention from the macrocosm, the starry sky above them and the 
natural world around them, to the microcosm, the individual human 
being, and came to the conclusion that the laws which govern the one 
are also those which govern the other. Therefore, any interpretation 
which might be applied to the one could equally well be applied to the 
other; and a method that could be used to investigate natural phenom- 
ena could also be applied to the investigation of human phenomena, 
and therefore to the phenomena of health, disease, and healing. 

Thus the “natural philosopher” Anaximander of Miletus taught 
that “by ceaseless and never-ending motion are secreted from the 
Boundless, the Infinite, the opposites hot and cold” (2xxoivovta Sut 
Tis Gudiou xLioews Ta Evavtia DeQuodV xai puxodv), “the forces, qual- 
ities” (ai Suvayetc) that are in constant conflict with each other, with 
now one, now the other prevailing. Later on, this teaching bore consid- 
erable fruit among the practitioners of medical science: the view of 
health as a state of harmony and equilibrium between the opposing 
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duveers of hot and cold, dry and moist, etc. warring within the human 
constitution undoubtedly had its origin in the Milesian physicist’s 
seminal teaching. 

It is toa fragment of Aristotle (195 Rose; cf. Diogenes Laertius 8.35) 
that we owe the definition of health and disease according to the 
Pythagoreans: tyteia is the preservation, the survival of the eidog 
“form,” vooos its decay (byteiav tv tot eidoug duapovyy, VOooV TH 
tovtov pdoody). Schumacher (1965), one of the foremost authorities on 
the origins of Ancient Greek, and therefore west European, medicine, 


comments on this definition as follows: 


The Pythagoreans regarded the state of disease as a divergence from the eidos, 
the ideal form which human beings should strive to attain. This ideal form, 


according to Pythagorean teaching, was the result of the absolute victory of 


number and its power of shaping on material and included not only the 
concept of physical and mental health, but also the concept of beauty and 
goodness. Knowing this, we can understand: (i) that the Pythagoreans’ moral 
precepts are also important from a medical point of view; and (ii) that their 


medical precepts can also have a moral value. (1965, 42) 


So people must avoid anything that might disturb moderation 
(wtoe0v) and harmony (Gopovica); any deviation from moderation and 
harmony is immediately manifested in disturbance of their physical and 
moral health. 

Alcmaeon of Croton, a contemporary of Pythagoras and (probably) 
influenced by his teachings, taught (according to Aetius,a doxographer 
of the first or second century AD) that 


that which generates and sustains health is the equilibrium (ioovopic) of the 
duvets “forces, qualities” of moist and dry, cold and hot, bitter and sweet, 
and so on. The prevalence of one of these (wovagyica) is the cause which gen- 


erates disease. 


The similarity between Alcmacon’s teaching and the Pythagorean 
perception of health and disease is clear. Aristotle had already men- 
tioned the connection between them (Metaphysics A 5.986a2¢9 ff.), but 
Schumacher pointed out the difference between the two, at first sight 


similar, teachings: 


The main feature of the Pythagorean teaching on “opposites” is the fact that 
every principle that has the power to dominate is opposed by another that is 
subordinate. “Harmony” is the result of monarchia, which is the absolute 
victory of number over matter . . . In Alemaeon, by contrast, the “opposites” 
stand in equal opposition to each other . . . This means that “harmony” (= 
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health) for Alemaeon was not the dominance of one of the “opposites,” but 


isonomia, the equilibrium of forces (qualities). (Schumacher 1965,55) 


Naturally enough, apart from the vocabulary discussed above, the 
ancient servants of the fechne of healing felt the need, mainly from 
Hippocrates’ time onwards, to develop a discourse that would help 
them to communicate with each other, a discourse that would help 
them to describe or account for the various medical phenomena, to 
explain them to one another or to the general public, and also to talk 
about their specific inventions, insights, or theories. All this means that, 
like the other teyvitat, the ancient physicians needed to create a termi- 
nology of their own. Space does not permit a lengthy discussion of this 
major subject here, but we do need to mention, albeit briefly, some 


aspects of it. 


i Itis interesting to note that, in their efforts to develop the terminol- 
ogy of their ¢echne, the first medical “scientists” (the phenomenon was 
repeated later on in other “sciences,” such as those first cultivated by 
Aristotle and Theophrastus) frequently adopted poetic words (words, 
for instance, which had been used in the epics or in tragedy), to which 
they now gave a more technical, more medical meaning. Examples are: 
Gdcotwg “contaminated, impure,” cAcEupdgpnaxov “antidote,” Ghxag 


“safeguard, defence,” cpruwmds “dim-sighted,” dioow “move impetu- 

ously, dart, leap,” Gtoeqaios “calm, serene,” dvopegds, Svopwdns “dark, 

sombre, black,” éxixnoos “perishable, sickly, moribund,” napapxéxoucn 
a tale 


“cover oneself all round, allege as a pretext, feign,” shavog “wandering, 


digression, deception, error,” @teday “wound, injury.” 


vi Also interesting are words from the standard, even current, every- 
day vocabulary, to which physicians, especially those belonging to the 
same school as Hippocrates, apparently gave their own new meanings, 
thus creating terms - words, that is, with a purely conventional seman- 
tic content that were nonetheless very useful for communicating among 
themselves. Examples of these, I should guess, are the words @vots and 
xodpaots, to which physicians gave the meaning of the natural agent 
which causes an illness. But as the main example in this category one 
might cite the word éAxifw “I hope” (cf. dAaic éoti “it is to be hoped”), 
which on the lips of physicians lost, one might say, the emotional nuance 
it had formerly had and, taking on a purely intellectual sense, began to 
signify the firm prognosis of the course of an illness. (The physician 
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arrived at this absolute certainty by observing and assessing specific 
symptoms - onueia “signs” - presented by the patient: that is, he 
derived his certainty ofa firm prognosis for the future from the past, for 
it was from the past that he drew the precept that similar conditions to 
the present one had always led to a condition similar to the one he was 
now forecasting and expecting.) The word xgooSéyopa “I expect” (cf. 
NECGHOULOC, -Ov Eot “It is to be expected”) underwenta similar seman- 
tic development on the lips of physicians, making it synonymous with 
the word éAstifw (thus Galen too, in the second century AD, continued 
to use these two terms synonymously). 

Especially interesting ~ in terms of both the history of the language 
and the history of ancient Greek literature — is the fact that many of 
these words were subsequently used in their new “medical” sense by 
other writers of antiquity. A typical example is Thucydides, who not 
only turned to the medical vocabulary of his time when he realized that 
he needed a special language properly to describe the grave sickness 
which assailed Athens in the early years of the Peloponnesian War (a 
few examples from the relevant chapters of his Histories are: dxowtijoua 
“the extremities of the body,” anoxa0dgoets “purgings,” éavOetv “to 
break out (used of ulcers),” 0éoy “feverish heat,” xagdsia “stomach,” 
xadpa “fever-heat,” xevds “void,” advoc “pain,” omaopdos “spasm,” 
orgif “settle, in a particular part of the body”), but also used words 
in senses which presupposed their “medical” use, such as xgdqaotc, 
eAniCw, rooodéxyouat, mentioned above. 


ww Lastly, it is worth stressing the fact that, in their efforts to facilitate 
the creation of the terminology of their techne, physicians (both day-to- 
day practitioners of medicine and medical writers) adopted or estab- 
lished the use of certain suffixes, which are familiar to us anyway 
(especially the first and last of those mentioned here) as valuable means 
of expression in philosophical and scientific thought. They are: -ov, 
-tHOLOS, -dn¢, and -1x0c. There are innumerable “medical” words of this 
kind, examples including: dxeots “healing, cure,” anomhnéis “apoplexy, 
stroke,” yayygaivwous “gangrenous affection,” duaityor “way of life,” 
duatvyots “suppuration,” diazwonots “excretion,” drovoyotc “diuresis,” 
éyxeionots “dissection,” éxmbyors “suppuration,” xavox “burning, 
cautery,” xévwors “evacuation,” xAvous “drenching by clyster,” 19edyvemois 
“prognosis,” ogiy&ic “constriction, ligature,” txdtacig “extension,” 
pavutaivoois “blistering,” padors “touching”; éhatijooc “driving away, 
purgative,” getyjo10s “emetic,” SequavTjotos “heating,” intros 
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“healing,” za@agnjo.os “purgative,” xvntiovos “aiding conception,” 
Avtijowos “loosening,” ontjot0¢ “septic,” puxtijos “cooling”; 
aipoggayadns, aiwoggow@dns “haemorrhagic,” Bnxwdys “coughing,” 
daxva@dyg “biting, painful,’ dvoevtequddys “dysenteric,” guetm@dys 
“accompanied by vomiting,” ixteo(i)iSn¢g “jaundiced,” xavawdys 
“burning,” Aetevtegubdns “passing food undigested,” padOaxddyc 
“emollient,” wavuddys “mad,” pehayyokddye “melancholic,” dowdy> 
“running,” ondnvadys “splenetic,” otgayyovowmdnys “suffering from 
strangury,” tagayodnc “troubled, disordered,” bdommuddy¢ “dropsical,” 
pOwodys “consumptive,” ~ovadnys “deadly, malignant”; caipoggaywxdc 
“liable to haemorrhage,” ciptoggoixds “indicating or causing a discharge 
of blood,” d5voevtegixds “afflicted with or liable to dysentery,” éetx6¢ 
“provoking sickness, inclined to vomit,” émyruxos “epileptic,” 
ocOouxds “of or for irritation,” Oeenavtxds “capable of heating, 
calorific,” ixtegixds “jaundiced, for jaundice,” xabaguxos “purgative,” 
xavoux0s “feverish, inflammatory,” hutuxds “laxative, antidote, disper- 
sive,” pavinds “disposed to madness,” werkayyokixos “melancholic,” 
megueotix0¢ “indicating recovery,” doixd¢ “fluid, suffering from a flux,” 
otgayyougixds “liable to, suffering from strangury,” tagaxtixdc “disturb- 
ing [the stomach],” bdewsix6¢ “suffering from dropsy,” bxexywontixd< 
“purgative,” broxmentixdc “relaxing, evacuating,” (Oomds “consump- 
tive,” ovixdg “malignant,” qoevitixds “suffering from phrenitis,” 
pvontixds “flatulent, causing flatulence.” (I have taken the opportunity 
elsewhere {Lipourlis 1972, 335] to present my suspicion - and I should 
like to present it as a suspicion here too ~ that the adjective megueotxdc, 
essentially a word from the domain of I lippocratic xodyvwous, which, 
derived from the future stem of the verb xeoieyu, qualified the voojata 
that had some likelihood of being cured, lies at the root of the modern 
Greek wish xegaowxd! (“get well soon!”). I have always felt that its a ppar- 
ent semantic connection with the verb teova “I pass” was more a matter 
of folk etymology. I hope to substantiate this one day.) 


It is worth noting: (2) that the suffixes -mjovocs, -wdns, -(t)ixd¢ have a 
somewhat competitive relationship with each other in medical language 
(e.g., Enetyjquos, guetw@dys, euetexds); in fact it is very likely that they 
were cultivated in separate (and possibly rival) medical domains (the 
schools of Cnidus and Cos), in which case it might be possible to place 
them chronologically in the order in which they appear here; (72) that 
the adjectives formed with the suffix -(t)tx6¢, substantivized in various 
genders and numbers, enriched the medical vocabulary with valuable 
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noun terms. In the neuter gender, for instance, these nouns were used 
to denote symptoms of illnesses (e.g., xvvayyima < zevayyn “an 
inflammation of the larynx”), the illnesses themselves (e.g., dq0gutua 
“arthritics,” gouty,” dvoevtegixa “dysentery,” Aevevtegina “undiges- 
tion,” oteayyoueixa “strangury”), various foodstuffs (dry or moist), or 
preparations with specific properties, and therefore remedies with the 
relevant properties (¢.g., diaywontxa “laxatives,” dioventiza “diuret- 
ics,” nraQuxnde “sternutatories,” otumTUHe “astringents,” tavwtix “nar- 
cotics”); while in the masculine they denoted patients suffering from 
specific illnesses (e.g., ’xU.ytttxds “epileptic,” zvvayytZos “suffering 
from sore throat,” magamxknymos “suffering from hemiplegia,” 
mhevownxds “suffering from pleurisy,” vsowsxos “suffering from 
dropsy,” p@ormos “consumptive”; cf, €.g., Gowdns “nauseous,” 
dupwmdys “thirsty, exciting thirst,” ixtequndys “jaundiced,” xvget@dys 
“feverish.” denoting sufferers; ¢.atygiov “purgative,” xa0aotioLov 
“purgative,” xuntiyguov “aiding conception,” pai0axtgiov “emolli- 
ent,” otunmpin “astringent substance,” denoting remedies). 


Selected texts 


[1] Hippocrates, The Sacred Disease 1 Lipourlis 


Tegi tij¢ iets votoou xaheopévys de exer OvdSEV Ti or SoxEt THV GAO 
Oevotéon evar votowy obdé eOWwTEON, GaAd vow pev Eyer xai airy xai 
nodpaory, of 8 avOgumor Evopucav Belov Te AQHYHO given OO CuTELols xa 
Havpaordtytos, Sti OVdEv FoLmEV ETEQOLOL KELL Hare Lev Tiyy Cutooiny abroiot tot 
Jui] yevoxew TO Oetov diag@Cetar, xata d€ TW EdAOQiNy TOD TOdMOV Tig LOLS 
© l@vtien, GatddAUTAL, STL HABaQHOtOL Te idvra xai Exaordijory. ei Se Sue tO 
Gavpcorov Oeiov voutettar, TOAMG TH EO vooryara fotat Tobtov ElvEexev xa 
obyi Ev, OG PYG cetodeiEw EtEQA OVSEV jooov eovta Havypraout ObdE TEQaTMded, 
& ovdeic vopiter igo eivar. tobto pév yao oi AVOETOL OL CHL NMEOLVOL ZC 
oi tottaion xai ot TeTagraior Oddév Hoody pot Soxéovow iegoi eivar zai O20 
Oeod yivecOar tabtys Tis vovoov, Ov od Davpaoing Eyovow Tobto dé Co@ 
juatvopévousg avOgamovs xai RaoUpPooveoVTas CUTO oObdEUS AQOPaoLOS 
Eupavéos, Xai MOAAG Te xai Gxaiga MoLeoOvTHS, éy te 1 Umvw oda TOAAOUS 
oiuafovtas xai Bo@vtas, tods SE AVLyOLEVOUS, trove dé zai GvataoovTas Te HAL 
evyovtas Ew xai MAQUPQOVEOVTAS néyor exe youvrar, Exerta dé VytEas eOvTaS 
zai pooveovtas Ganeg xai MEdtEQOY, EOVTAS V abtovs yous Te xai doBevEeas, 
nai tadta oby GmaE, GAAG wodanc. dha te KOhAG cou nai MAVTOSATE, Ov TEL 


éxcotov héyew MoAUs av ein AGYOS. 
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I am about to discuss the disease called “sacred.” It is not, in my opinion, any 
more divine or more sacred than other diseases, but has a natural cause, and 
its supposed divine origin is due to men’s inexperience, and to their wonder 
at its peculiar character. Now while men continue to believe in its divine origin 
because they are at a loss to understand it, they really disprove its divinity by 
the facile method of healing which they adopt, consisting as it does of 
purifications and incantations. But if it is to be considered divine just because 
it is wonderful, there will be not one sacred disease but many, for [ will show 
that other diseases are no less wonderful and portentous, and yet nobody con- 
siders them sacred. For instance, quotidian fevers, tertians and quartans seem 
to me to be no less sacred and god-sent than this disease, but nobody wonders 
at them. Then again one can see men who are mad and delirious from no 
obvious cause, and committing many strange acts; while in their sleep, to my 
knowledge, many groan and shriek, others choke, others dart up and rush out 
of doors, being delirious until they wake, when they become as healthy and 
rational as they were before, though pale and weak; and this happens not once 
but many times. Many other instances, of various kinds, could be given, but 
time does not permit us to speak of each separately. (Trans. W. H. S. Jones) 


{2] Hippocrates, dirs, Waters, Places 7 Lipoutlis 


[leoi pév avevdtov, & te got emurmdeva nai averumdera, de Eyer. meoi SE HV 
outa@v bddatwv fovhouce Suyyyoadat, & té €ott VooMded zai & Uytewortata xai 
dxo0a tp’ bdatos xaxce eixds yiveobat xai boa Gyabd mhEiotoV yao WEOOS 
ovupaddetar éc Ty byteiny. 6xd0a Lev obv éottv ELOSea xai oTaOMLA Xai AULVatCL, 
TUdte cevayxn Tot Lev OéoeOs eivat Deon xai rayéa xai SSpiw Exovte, dete odx% 
GrOQOVvTE EOVTE GALE TOD Te OUBOLOU KSatos ExUPEQouEVOD aiet vVEOU TOD Te Hiou 
zaiOVtOS avayxn Gyood Te eivar zai AovNOd zat yoAMdEea, Tod dé yeyudvos 
TayetwHoea Te Hai Wuxyod zai TeBoAMMEVa bMO Te YOVOS nai MAyETav, Mote 
gheynatwdéotata eivar xai Pocyywoeotatc. toiot dé Aivovot GTATVas LEV aici 
neyahous eivar zai pepvmpévous zai tds yaotéoas oxAnods te zai Aemtas nai 
Oeouds, Tos SE MoUs xaL Tas ZANIOUS Za TO TQOGW MOV xaTAahEAEMTVGVAL Es YO 
TOV ONAIva ai OdExES OUVTIZOVTUL, SO Zai laxvoi eit: BMdoUs TE Elva TOUS 
TOLOUTOUS HAL OU NOOUS TAS Te KOLALALS ENOOTaTaS Xai TAS vw Kai Tas HATH EELV, 
Hore TOV Paguaxwv ioxveotéowv SseidVat. todto wev TO voonUc adTOICL 
avvroopoy éott zai OEQEOS ZaL ZEULVOS. TODS dé TOUTOLOW Ot LOOWAES ThEioTOL 
Te yLVOVTUL xa Davatwdeotator Tod yao Déoeos SuGEvTEgicA Te TOAD EUAIATOVOL 
xa StAOOOUML “AL AVEETOL TeTAOTAIOL TOAVZOOVLOL, TadTa SE TA vooEtATA 
unxuvOevta tas toradtas Prout és Ldownas xaBioTHOL Xai GroxtEiveEl. TADTA HEV 
abtotat tov O€oe0¢ yivetat. tot dé yeuMvos Toto vewteQOUTL [LEV TEOUTVEvPOViAL 
te zal pavupdec. vooevuata, totat dé moeaPuTegotat xataot duct THY THs xoLAiNs 
ozdyootnta. ToL dé yuvansiv oid uate eyyiveta xat preypa Aevxdv, xai Ev yaotgi 
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ioYOVOL POs “AL TIxTOVOL YaAENMs peyaha te te EuPova xat oidéovta, éxerta Ev 
THOL TOOPIjor POwodec te xai MovNOd yivetar H te ~AVaQots THot yuvatsiv obx 
ENLYLVETAL YONOTH META TOV TOXOV. TOOL JE TaLdioLot xijAGL Entyivovtat LaALoTa ZAL 
toto avdodot xi9ooi xai Enea Ev Tijot AVUNOLW, WotE Tas toLavTas Puoias Oby 
Oldy TE LaAxQofious Eivat, CAG TEOYHOGOXELV TOD YQOVOV Tod ixvevpEvOD. Ett bE 
ai yuvaixes doxéovow éeyew ev yaotgi, nai dxotav 6 toxos H, apaviteta tO 


TAYQWMA TiS YAOTSS. TODTO SE yivetat OxOTAV LDdoWAU|OWOLY ai boTEQaL. 


So much for winds, healthy and unhealthy. [ wish now to treat of waters, those 
that bring disease or very good health, and of the ill or good that is likely to 
arise from water. For the influence of water upon health is very great. Such as 
are marshy, standing and stagnant must in summer be hot, thick and stinking, 
because there is no outflow; and as fresh rain-water is always flowing in and 
the sun heats them, they must be of bad colour, unhealthy and bilious. In 
winter they must be frosty, cold and turbid through the snow and frosts, so as 
to be very conducive to phlegm and sore throats. Those who drink it have 
always large, stiff spleens, and hard, thin, hot stomachs, while their shoulders, 
collar-bones and faces are emaciated; the fact is that their flesh dissolves to 
feed the spleen, so that they are lean. With such a constitution they eat and 
drink heavily. Their digestive organs, upper and lower, are very dry and very 
hot, so that they need more powerful drugs. This malady is endemic both in 
summer and in winter. In addition the dropsies that occur are very numerous 
and very fatal. For in the summer there are epidemics of dysentery, diarrhoea 
and long quartan fever, which diseases when prolonged cause constitutions 
such as I have described to develop dropsies that result in death. These are 
their maladies in summer. In winter young people suffer from pneumonia and 
illnesses attended by delirium, the older, through the hardness of their diges- 
uve organs, from ardent fever. Among the women occur swelling and leucoph- 
legmasia; they conceive hardly and are delivered with difficulty. The babies 
are big and swollen, and then, as they are nursed, they become emaciated and 
miserable. The discharge after childbirth is bad. Children are very subject to 
hernia and men to enlarged veins and to ulcers on the legs, so that such con- 
stitutions cannot be long-lived but must grow prematurely old. Moreover, the 
women appear to be with child, yet, when the time of delivery comes, the full- 
ness of the womb disappears, this being caused by dropsy in that organ. 
(Trans. W. H. S. Jones) 


{3] Hippocrates, Prognostic 9 Lipourlis 


Keqadh dé xat yetoes xai modes uzyod édvta xaxOdv Tig TE XOUiNS xal TOV 
TALVEOY OeQuov &vtwv. dQuotov dé Grav 16 oOpa GHeQuov te eivar xai pwakOaxov 
Spars. Ttgéepecdar S€ yo! tov voogovta Gndiws xai év toto. peteWoLopotot 
fhamoov eivar et &é Bagis Fv Paivorto xai to GAO Opa xai tas yeigas nai TobS 
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nOdas, EmimVOUVOTEOSY EOTLV. ELSE MODS TO Paget xai oi Svuxes xai of Saxtv).01 
meddvoi yivowwto, TEOGSOxyLOS 6 Odvatos abtixc. tehotvonevor dé mavteAds of 
Saxtvhot i of 16de¢ Hooov GACOQIOL TOV AEMdVaV. GAA Te ada onucia 
oxéxteoBar yor iv yao ebmeréms PEOOV Paivytar to xaxov } xai GAO tt tav 
NEQEOTXOV ONMEIwWV MEdS ToOUTOLOLW Emvderxviy, 1 voonna & adotaoL 
TeénEGOaL, Hote TOV LEV GvOOWNOV meguyevéoOan, ta 5é weAavOevta tod GWMUATOS 
: " . 
amonecetv. 


For the head, hands, and feet to be cold is a bad sign if the belly and sides be 
warm; but it is a very good sign when the whole body is evenly warm and soft. 
The patient ought to turn easily and to be light when lifted up. But ifhe should 
prove to be heavy in the body generally, especially in the hands and feet, itis a 
rather dangerous sign. And if in addition to the heaviness both the nails and 
fingers turn livid, death may be expected forthwith; but when fingers or feet 
become quite black it isa less fatal sign than their becoming livid. But the other 
symptoms also must be attended too. For if the patient should show himself 
bearing up against the illness, or manifest, in addition to the signs mentioned 
before, some other symptom indicating recovery, the illness may be expected 
to turn to an abscession, with the result that the patient loses the blackened 
members but recovers. (Trans. W. H. S. Jones) 
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Introduction c: Cultural meanings and 
their transformations 


A.-F. CHRISTIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


Here we trace the semantic evolution of five selected terms, all asso- 
ciated with crucial historical and cultural developments that are 
reflected in the Greek language itself. The term cultural meanings in 
the title must be clarified: it does not imply a distinction between “cul- 
tural” and “non-cultural meanings.” Insofar as language is inherently 
shaped by history (no aspect of it is outside history), such a distinction 
is deceptive. The only sense in which the term cultural meanings hasa 
legitimate descriptive content is with regard to the description of lin- 
guistic changes (and specifically in the semantic sphere) that are 
directly and “visibly” connected with cultural incidents. Furthermore, 
the term may be considered to relate specifically to “nodal” meanings 
within a culture, the evolution of which it is important to follow. 

Chapter vit.¢.1 traces the semantic vicissitudes of &ddyviouds, 
éhayvitew and related terms. The turning point for the historical 
redefinition of these concepts was Christianity. The earlier meanings 
were “to speak Greek,” “to speak Kone,” “to speak clearly” (unlike the 
“barbarians”), but were changed to “to be Greek,” i.e. “pagan.” This ts 
true of 20voc, BOvixd¢ as well, which came to apply to pagans because 
of the “local or tribal associations of paganism . . . clearly indicated by 
the use of these terms” (Bowersock 1990, 11). 

Chapter vi1.c.2 traces the development of the concept of grote 
- which still survives in everyday modern Greek vocabulary ~ from the 
classical period to Hellenistic and Late Antiquity. Momigliano 
observes (in Brown 1993, 31): “No word understood in its depths goes 
further to explain the Greco-Roman achievement.” And @tdotiyttce is 


based on ¢time, which denotes: 


the “value” which is recognised in an individual, that is . . . the social markers 
of his identity: name, lineage, origin, status in the group and the honours that 
go with it . . . Ina society in which, in order to be recognised, one has con- 
stantly to compete for glory with one’s rivals, each person is exposed to the 


view of other people, each person exists through that view. One is as others 
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see one. An individual’s identity coincides with his social valuation. (Vernant 
1996, 221~2) 


The concept of gu.otysia was invested with new meanings over time 
until, at the end of the fourth century Bc, it came to denote the public 
virtue that defined benefactors of the city. Brown (1993, 46) notes that, 
during the Late Roman empire, ~uotmia acquired 


a more unpleasant face through being now openly joined to armed force; but 
the language remained the same. The army had merely joined the significant 
others before whom philotimia had to be shown. 


Chapter v11.c.3 concerns magadevwos (a word of Iranian origin; see 
v.8) and its semantic evolution through its encounter with the Judeo- 
Christian tradition. Similarly, chapter vit.c.4 traces the semantic 
development of the term éytog again through its encounter with the 
Judeo-Christian tradition. 


The idea of “psyche,” observes Lekatsas (1957,3), “is one of the most 
universal of ideas.” This term and its semantic evolution from the 
archaic period to Late Antiquity is the subject of chapter vi1.c.5. As 
Dodds notes (1964, 139), for the fifth-century pc. Athenian the word 
vy) had no metaphysical connotations: “The ‘soul’ was no reluctant 
prisoner of the body; it was the life or spirit of the body and perfectly 
at home there.” The great turning point was the new concept (which 
developed to the full in Christianity) that contrasted the soul with the 
body and thus introduced “a new interpretation of human existence” 
into European civilization. 
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C.1 “EAAnviowdc 


S. VASSILAKI 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


The long and complex history of the term Hellenism (éAAnviatds) has 
two fundamentally different points of departure. The first, which 
relates to language, is based on the verb édAnvitw in its ancient sense; 
the second, many centuries later, begins with the German historian J. 
G. Droysen’s creation of the term and the concept Hellenismus. 

We shall discuss the question of Hellenism here mainly in the light 
of its linguistic interpretation, tracing its development, with all its 
ramifications and semantic shifts, to Late Antiquity. Though at first 
sight somewhat restrictive, this approach nonetheless gives us some 
basic tools for understanding the wider phenomenon expressed by the 
concept of “Hellenism” as it is understood and debated today (cf. 
Sigalas 2001). 

We find the verb &Anvitw (the etymological basis of éAnviopds) in 
the texts of classical antiquity, initially in the simple, elementary sense 
of “I speak Greek.” However, we know that in the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies BC, although the inhabitants of Greece were aware of the exis- 
tence of a Greek language and script, this language was in fact an 
abstraction. Until Koine conclusively prevailed (see 1v.6-8), to 
“speak Greek” was to understand and speak one of the dialects that 
made up the Greek language at that time - which does not mean, of 


course, that they all had the same status or were equally widespread. 
The writings of the grammarians indicate that, later on, Hellenistic 
Koine too was regarded not as a synthesis of the different forms of 
Greek, but as a new, additional variety, thus taking the place of a fifth 
dialect. Hence its name: xow dudhextos “common dialect.” 

This then becomes the context for an essential shift in the meaning 
of ednvico, from “I speak Greek” to “I speak the common dialect.” We 
mention it somewhat prematurely here because, although it came much 
later, it is semantically parallel to the first meaning. Despite its name this 
common dialect must not be identified with the concept of the 
common, or standard language (Standard Modern Greek, Standard 
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English) as we understand it today; nor, certainly, did the speakers of 
that time take such a view of the language they spoke. (For the ancient 
concept of dialect, the relationship of the dialects to Koine, and, more 
generally, the ancients’ awareness of language variety and norm, the 
reader is referred to Morpurgo Davies’ now classic article on the 
subject: Morpurgo Davies 1987; see also 11.24, IIL). 

In the classical period, and later on too, the verb éhkyvitw is rarely 
used without some adverbial adjunct, and one might say that its various 
uses are semantically codified by the presence of these adjuncts. 

In Plato, for instance, we have the passage from Meno (82b; cf. Text 
[1]), in which “speaking Greek” is presented as a natural concomitant 


of “being Greek”: 


SOCRATES: “Ehhyy pév éou xai éddnvicer; “Is he Greek and does he speak 
Greek?” 


MENO: Ilavv ye opodoa, oixoyevijs ye “Of course. He’s homebred.” 


The set expression xévu ye opodoa “excellently” in Meno’s reply is 
frequently found in the Platonic dialogues, giving emphasis to an 
affirmative reply. But the adverb o~édoa “very much” is found with 
€dAnvitw ina number of writers, especially later ones, such as Athenacus 
of Naucratis (Detpnosophists 3.121f Kaibel): xai yao nage toicg Goyaiors 
moujtais xai ovyyeaetor tots apddoa éAnvitovaw or evosiv xai 
Tegowza dvopata xeipeva duct thy Tis yorjoews ouvyPeuav “Even in the 
ancient poets and historians, those who wrote the purest Greek, one 
may find Persian words adopted because of their common use in the 
spoken language.” We see something similar in Heliodorus’ Aethiopica 
(7.14.2 Hirschig), where, & propos of a woman versed in the Greek lan- 
guage and Greek ways, he says: xai Heooig oboa tO yévosg opodoa 
fAnviler tiv yvounv yaioovoa xai MQOoTEELOVGEE Tis EvtEDHEV, Os TE 
xai uudiay vi Edaqvuniy cic bxeoPohiy hydarnxe “although of Persian 
origin, she is very much a Greek at heart and very partial to people from 
that country; she has grown very fond of Greek ways and Greek 
company” (based on the translation of J. R. Morgan, cf. Reardon 1989). 

Thus defined, the verb is generally used to express the antithesis 
between a Greek-speaker and a non-Greek-speaker, as also the Greek- 
speaker’s adequate knowledge of the language. In other words, the 
plain, natural meaning of to “speak Greek” also carries connotations of 
quality. 

We shall now undertake a brief review of the various definitions of 
édnvitw, looking first at the one which embodies, simply formulated, 
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the fundamental concepts of the whole issue. It comes from the anony- 
mous scholia on Aristotle’s Rhetoric: Cox dé tis AESews THs GAPS tO 
éhanvitery Hor EhAyvinas hears Meyer xai oapetc, 1} PagPagindas (see 
CAG 21.2.180.9-10). Vhis passage refers to 3.5 of Rhetoric, in which the 
entire debate concerns the concept of “clarity” (which is to say lucid- 
ity, precision, and perspicuity). EAdnvicew is defined here as one of the 
virtues of the Aristotelian 1<&1¢ (i-e., the external form ofa phrasal unit). 

The main point of this definition, as regards our own subject, lies in 
the antithesis (always in terms of language) between “Greek” and “bar- 
barian,” the defining and distinguishing characteristic of the former 
being clarity (see 11.21). It should be noted that the concept of clarity is 
of primordial significance in the Alexandrian grammatical tradition. 
The aitov of grammar, i.e., the reason why it exists, is Gocmpeve “want 
of clearness, uncertainty,” and its téhog, or purpose, is Sus tov 
ELANMopod te Coa*i cagyvioa “to make the unclear clear through 
correct use of the Greck language.” The adverb oagas “clearly” which 
usually accompanies verbs of cognition and perception, ts regularly 
used to qualify é4dnvicerv, when the latter is contrasted with the linguis- 
tic concept of “barbarian,” i.e., non-Greck-speaking, alien, incompre- 
hensible, outlandish, and, by extension, incorrect. Dio Chrysostom 
(Orationes 26.9 von Arnim) gives us an example: xai téhra obxeu 
oapas Eyvitovtes duct TO ev pEGots Oixetv TOIS Paopagots Guws THY ye 
Thudda ddiyou mavtes toaow ad otdpertos “in general they no longer 
possess an adequate knowledge of Greek, for they live among the bar- 
barians; however, they all of them know the Iliad by heart” (based on 
the translation of D. Russell 1992). 

Apart from the hallmark of clarity, however, the antithesis between 
EdAnvicew and PagPaoiter is also based on more elementary, one might 
say fundamental, criteria. The concept of “speaking Greek” is con- 
nected with the ability to articulate clearly, and more generally with the 
existence of articulate speech as a fundamental attribute of the human 
race. By contrast, the linguistic concept of the “barbarian” is identified 
with the inarticulate incomprehensible utterances (bara bara) that are 
the chief characteristic of animals. In the known examples of this usage, 
the creature most commonly referred to is a bird, the swallow. Thus, 
Clytemnestra (Aeschylus, Agamemnon 1050-2 Page) says of Cassandra: 
AN sinco goti pt yedkWDdvocg dixynv/ayvO@ta Pov Pagbagov 
nextmpevy,/Zow PoevOv Aeyovoa meiOw viv Roy; “Well, if her speech 
be not strange and outlandish, even as a swallow’s, I try to per- 
suade her with my words, as far as she is able to understand” (trans. 
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P. E. Easterling). This identification of swallow and barbarian is also 
found in Aristophanes (Frogs 679-82 Hall and Geldart). The subject is 
Cleophon, an Athenian demagogue of Thracian (ie., foreign, “barbar- 
ian”) descent on his mother’s side, who is to be condemned to death: 
ty’ ov diy | yeikeow dppirddoig dSewov EmPotpetar <tug> | Oonrxia 
yemdov | eri PaQBagov ECouévy zétadov “him on whose | duplicates 


lips | a Thracian swallow | fearsomely roars, | perched on an alien leaf 


.” (see Appendix 11.7). 

So the éAdnvitev is first and foremost one who is able to recognize, 
use, and articulate oagas “clearly” Greek words, and also, as we shall 
see, one whose good knowledge of Greek is the result of learning. 

In this latter sense, we repeatedly find énvitw in Plato, together 
with three verbs which express the process of transmitting, acquiring, 
and mastering knowledge: didcoxety ~ pavOdvew ~ exiotaoOa. In the 
context of this “teaching and learning” there arises the question of who 
can be the teachers and what kind of knowledge they are capable of pro- 
viding, always as regards the aim of edAdnvicew. 

In his commentary on the first Alcibiades, Olympiodorus (in the 
sixth century) sums the matter up as follows (Platonis Alcibiades com- 
mentarii 95-6 Westerink): to dé EhAnvite dittOv" i} TO Gorrds “EAC 
Movi wovy xexoToOar, ov dwdoxarot eiow ot MOAAOL FTO GATALoTHS 
dade yeoOat, ov ddaoxaAoi eiow ot YOappaToL, MOL YAO EAANVLGLOU y 
youunatix “the word hellenizein has two meanings: either simply to 
know how to use Greek speech, for which the teachers are the commu- 
nity; or to be able to speak faultlessly, for which the teachers are the 
grammarians, since the purpose of grammar is the correct use of the 
Greck language.” So the difference between the mere ability to speak 
Greek and the fluent, faultless use of the language is determined by the 
presence, in the latter case, not of just any user of Greek, but of the 
grammarian. 

This definition by Olympiodorus, in whom, as well as éAAnvicetv, we 
also find the substantive édAnvuodc as a derivative of the verb, contains 
the fundamental elements of the debate which had been going on for 
centuries and which directly concerned the nature and the purpose of 
grammar. This study is certainly not the place to go into this vast 
subject, even briefly (see Lallot 1989, 1995a). However, focusing on the 
question which concerns us here, let us look at some of the basic 
sources of information, and more specifically three “specialists”: 
Sextus Empiricus, a second-century physician and Sceptic philoso- 
pher; Diogenes Laertius (third (?) century); and the second-century 
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grammarian Herodian, whose father and “fellow-craftsman” was 
Apollonius Dyscolus. 

Sextus’ views on what grammar is and what it should be are found 
in his Adversus mathematicos et grammaticos 1,in which he extensively 
and very critically expounds his theory, naturally drawing on the 
Alexandrian grammatical tradition (see v 111.2). Apart from its general 
interest, itis thus an unrivaled source of information about major gram- 
marians, such as Dionysius Thrax, and also about other, less well 
known, grammarians, such as Asclepiades and Demetrius Chlorus (see 
Siebenborn 1976; Lallot 1989). 

Chapter tv divides grammar into different parts, the first three being 
(4-91): the iotogixdv “historical,” the teyvov “technical,” and the 
idtaitegov “special,” “in which last the writings of the poets and prose- 
writers are dealt with” (60 ob tc xatd tods AoMjTas xai ovyyeageic 
weSodeveta), which is to say the aesthetic and critical part, which was 
later renamed yoaypatixov “grammatical” (12.252). 

The “technical” part (which is designed to show that the whole 
system is less abstruse than the grammarians claim) discusses the 
otoryeia, the twenty-four elements of the voice as it is divided into 
letters, the parts of a sentence, orthography, Hellenism, and what 
follows from these (10.176-11.240). From this last section, let us cull a 
few excerpts in which Sextus expounds his theory about éAAnvitew, at 
the same time conveying to us something of the grammatical tradition 
until then. The essence of his thinking on the subject is more or less 
summed up in the first paragraph (10.176): 


“Ot nev dei tive peda ToLEeTaOaL Tijg MEI THC duahextous zaOaoLdTHTOC, AdTOVEV 
ovupnpaves O te yag exdotote PaoPagitwv xai Gohomitav ds araidevtos 
prevacetat, 6 te EMayvilwv ixaves totr meds 1 oapas cpa xai axnopas 
AGQGGTOUL Tce vonVEvta TOV Meaypatov. "Hdy dé tod EAHVONOd dbo eivi 
dtapoout Og pev yaQ Lott xEZWOLOUEVOS THs ZOLVIS Ha Guvyetas xai xate 
Youmatixhy dvadoyiay Soxei mooxostet, O¢ OE KATE THY ExdoTOV TOV “Eddy 


Ovvypeuay & TAQaTAAOLO xai Tis Ev Tatts Guriats TaQaTHOI OEMS cvayouevos. 


That one must take some care over purity of one’s language is immediately 
obvious, since one who constantly commits barbarisms and solecisms is ridi- 
culed as ignorant, while one who speaks good Greek is able to express clearly 
and accurately what he has in mind. Now there are two kinds of Hellenism, for 
one form is divorced from our common usage and seems to proceed accord- 
ing to grammatical analogy, while the other form accords with the usage of 
each of the Greeks and advances by assimilation and observation in conversa- 
tion. (Trans. D. L. Blank) 
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Let us take a look at the basic ideas and concepts in this paragraph. 
The first is purdty (xa Oagudtys) of discourse, the achievement of which 
requires knowledge and practice of Hellenism, to which are opposed, in 
classic fashion, barbarism (BagPaguopds) and solecism (cohovmoyds). 
However, Sextus distinguishes two kinds of Hellenism, which reflects 
his entire approach to the purpose, the method, and the utility of 
grammar. 

One is based on the principle of analogy (see Siebenborn 1976; 
Lallot 1989, 1995b), which consists in the modeling of a grammatical 
form on other similar or dissimilar ones. The systematic comparison of 
grammatical forms, which, of course, are regarded as comparable, leads 
to the rejection of those that are found to be anomalous according to 
the criterion for regularity, which is similarity (10.229): att yao, nui 
& h avahoyia, Suoiov xai avonoiov éoti Hemoia “For that — I mean 
‘analogy’ ~ isa theory of the similar, and dissimilar.” More generally, the 
grammars - or more precisely the technai On Hellenism which are 
directed at linguistic correctness ~ are based on normative criteria of 
this kind (analogy, construction, and use of paradigms of inflection, the 
so-called xavoves “rules”), but also on more flexible criteria, such as 
etymology (11.241: 6tav SV érvnohoyias xoivet OEAWOL TOV EMANVUOMOV 
“when they propose to judge ‘Hellenism’ by ‘etymology”) or tradition, 
thus shaping the linguistic norm. It should be noted at this point that 
none of the apparently numerous monographs On Hellenism is extant. 
Athenaeus of Naucratis mentions Seleucus: (Deipnosophists 9-398a): 
Léhevxos & ev 1H méuntp neoi “EMynvopod . . . “Seleucus, in the fifth 
book of his work on Hellenistic Greek, says...” but we also know of 
those of Tryphon, Ptolemy of Ascalon, and others. For the Latin ana- 
logue of €Anwopdc, in the sense of correctness, Latinitas, the reader is 
referred to Desbordes (1995, 128-30, including biblioraphy) and to 
Baratin’s observations (1995, 141). 

In contrast to the first, prescriptive, Hellenism, the one which Sextus 
fervently supports draws upon the “use of the common dialect” (viv 
ZOWY HuLdv GuviGerav), and observation of spoken discourse (10.179): 
det SE tovs GOOH> PovdouEevous dade yecOaut Ti] atEXVO “ai A@peret xard 
TOV Piov zai TH xaTa Thy xoW)V THY TOMAMV OVVIELAY NAOATHONOEL 
noooaveyewv “and that those who wish to discourse correctly must 
cleave to the non-technical, simple and ordinary style and to the 
observing of the rules which accord with the usage of the majority.” 

So the purpose of grammar must be the empirical description of the 
simple, universally understood language which is used spontaneously 
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in everyday speech and is free from archaisms and pretentious tropes. 
It is the use of the grammatical principle that comes from the unwritten 
laws of the common language. Consequently, the Guépatos EhAnvicov 
“the one who uses Greek faultlessly” is one who is able to express 
himself clearly, courteously, and briefly (10.190); “whoever is most prac- 
ticed and accustomed in usage speaks good Greek, not he who under- 
stands analogy” (6 ovvacxnbeis paktota xai TeIPeis Ev TH] OVVNELG . - - 
nai ovy, 6 Ti dvadoyiay émotapevos). Finally, it should be noted, that 
throughout the section on Hellenism, avahoyia “analogy” seems to be 
systematically opposed to ovvijGeve “common usage.” 

Another authoritative source regarding linguistic Hellenism is, as we 
have said, Diogenes Laertius (7.59), who offers the definition given by 
the Stoic Diogenes of Babylon (second century Bc): “Agetai dé AOYou 
clot mévte, “EAAjvopnds, carver, ovvtopia, meémov, ZxaTAOXEvI, 
“Eddqviapos nev obv gout pocots GdidstWTOS Ev TH TeZvExi al tu} eixcicg 
ovvdeia: cagivere dé. . .‘O dé PagBaoropds &x TOV xaxLOv AEELS ETL 
TAO TO KOs TOV EvSoxLotvtOY “Edo, CohoMopos dé EotL KOYOS 
dxatakdyhus ovvretaypevos “The virtues of discourse [meaning in 
this case a semantically complete group of words] are five: hellenismos, 
clarity, brevity, accuracy of expression, the proper [appropriate] style. 
Hellenismos is grammatically faultless exposition without cheapness 
and banality; while clarity . . . Of the vices, barbarismos, by contrast, is 
the mode of expression which violates the established use of those 
Greeks who enjoy some degree of social esteem, while a solecism is a 
phrase with errors of syntax.” Expressions like eixaia ovviOeu and 
Hog tov evdsoxmovvtwy “EMayov indicate the kind of criteria and 
parameters governing linguistic norms in the second century Bc. By 
comparison with the later views of Sextus, this is a noticeably more con- 
servative definition. 

Let us conclude this section by mentioning the grammarian 
Herodian. In his About Soloecism and Barbarism (see Nauck [1867] 
1965), EAANviopds is included among the virtues of discourse. The 
definition he gives is similar in structure to that of Diogenes of 
Babylon: Tot Aoyou dgetai pév &S, EMayviopdc, oapryverct, OUVTOLLG, 
xvoohoyia, evovvOccia, ebaoémera xaxiar O€ TadTaIs CvtixetLeva, 
dodpea, paxgoroyia, cxvooroyia, xaxoovvOccia, agéneta, 
PaoPagvopds “The virtues of discourse are six: use ofa pure Greek style 
and idiom, clarity, brevity, precision, correct composition in accor- 
dance with the rules of the genre, comely outward appearance. The 
vices which correspond to these virtues are obscurity, verbosity, impre- 
cision, ill composition, impropriety, barbarism.” 
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So the six virtues are opposed by six “vices,” that is the various faults 
of expression or style. Further on in the text, Hellenism is defined, in 
symmetrical opposition to barbarism, as follows (Nauck [1867] 1965, 
308-9): EMAnvuopios pév obv Eoti AESts Uyujs zat Gd uaoTEOPoS i AOyou 
LEeo@v won) natahAMhos: PagPaguopos Sé EoTt AEE HuaoTHUEVY sEOl 
thy ovvyGevav “Hellenism is the correct and undistorted mode of 
expression [style] or the appropriate construction of the parts of 
speech; barbarism, by contrast, is a form of expression with errors in 
the current use of the terms.” 

Apart from the familiar concepts of clarity, use of the common 
language (ovviOer), and the classic opposing pair of Hellenism and 
barbarism, these excerpts from Herodian take us on to another 
ramification of the subject. Although our source is still a genuine gram- 
marian, the issue is no longer presented as a technical, grammatical 
matter, but it acquires a discursive, stylistic dimension: in other words, 
it becomes a question of rhetoric (for the relationship between 
grammar and rhetoric, see Reboul 1994). 

We may suppose that the origins of this sort of approach and expo- 
sition lie in Aristotle. Aristotle’s definition of édqvitery, in the third 
book of his Rhetoric, follows on from the discussion of the various 
modes of expression that compose discourse. The relevant paragraph 
begins with the antithesis Aoyos-Ae&tc “discourse-expression,” which 
may be rendered in terms of “essence (content) - form (style)” (3. 4-5; 
1407a): ‘O peév hoyos ouvtietat éx tobtov. “Eott & Gy!) Tis AESEOS tO 
éhaviterv: todto & gotiv év xévte “Such then are the elements of 
speech. But purity, which is the foundation of style, depends upon five 
rules.” 

For Aristotle, then, the basic principle behind the construction ofa 
(good) phrase is éAdnviterv, which consists in the observance of five 
rules: (7) the correct sequence of conjunctions; (77) the use of special, 
not general terms; (77) the avoidance ofambiguous words; (7v) the clear 
statement of the gender of nouns; (v) the clear statement of number. 
Even without fuller discussion, it is clear that there is a close similarity 
between Aristotle’s approach and that of Herodian. 

What we have said so far about linguistic éJyviowds boils down to 
the idea of a complex, multifaceted structure, of whose special nature 
the ancients were apparently aware. Let us simply quote Herodian here 
(Nauck [1867] 1965, 311): vot wev AEyovoL EhANViouoV Elvat TOV 
mountiyy, Evior Sé tiv xown;y duthextov, its #yéveto ovvedOOvtwv TOV 
‘Eddie eic Duov, Gddot Sé tiv Etwporoyiay. . . *Eneita towtnbetis ts 


ti Eotw EhANvopos, Epy “tO Adoans Tals SiAAEZTOLS 00> yohoOu” 
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“some maintain that Hellenism is the language of Homer, others that it 
is the koine that was created when the Greeks went to Troy, and others 


that it is etymology ... Then when someone was asked what 
Hellenism is, he replied, “Knowing how to use all the dialects prop- 
erly’.” 


The first radical change in the meaning of éAnviopos came about in 
the Christian era, when the term acquired religious connotations and 
came to denote belief in polytheism - @eoxotia, as it is frequently 
termed ~ and idolatrous practices and paganism in general. Expres- 
sions such as éxtgéxopat eig EAANvOpOV “to turn to Hellenism” or 
éurinte ig EAnvopdv “to fall into Hellenism,” which abound in the 
Early Christian texts, are indicative of the semantic change which the 
word underwent. Needless to say, the link between these original and 
later meanings of Hellenism was still the Greek language, which, 
though now appreciably different from its classical form, was the prin- 
cipal medium by which the ancient religious tradition was preserved 
and propagated. 

In the Early Christian writers, Hellenism is one of the five original 
heresies whose roots went back to antiquity. From it proceed a further 
four heresies, according to Epiphanius: the Pythagorean, the Platonic, 
the Stoic, and the Epicurean; which shows that the Christian thinkers 
were clearly aware of the special link between Greek civilization and 
philosophical thought. 

However, t) xohbOe0g nhavy tHV EAANVICOVTV “polytheistic error of 
the Hellenizers,” as Gregory of Nyssa terms it, is almost always men- 
tioned and condemned in the same breath as another great heresy, 
Judaism. The wording of the joint condemnation is almost stereotypi- 
cal in ecclesiastical literature, as, for instance, in Athanasius the Great 
(PG 28, 96.3): Lovdaiopods aevtixertar xod¢ “EMyviopov, xai obS€te00¢ 
evoePric, GAN Cyupotegor tig GAnOeiag &xtd< “Judaism is opposed to 
Hellenism and neither is godly, both being outside the truth”; or in 
Gregory of Nazianzus (PG 35, 640): i Sud tv hovaoxicv ‘Llovdattovtec, 
i] Otc TH apOoviay “Eddyvitovtes. Td yao xaxdv ev Gppotéeoots Sporov, 
udv ev tois évavtiots eboicxyta “those who either imitate the Jews 
because of the monarchy (of God) or the Greeks because of the abun- 
dance (of powers to be worshipped). For the evil is the same in both, 
even when it is found in opposites.” 

But apart from the complex theological aspect of the question, 
which we cannot discuss here, the correlation (through their opposi- 
tion) of Hellenism and Judaism must also be attributed to cultural 
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factors, the main vehicle of which was, again, the Greek language. 
Herein, I think, lies a deeper reason for their being regarded in the same 
light. Triandafyllidis briefly outlines this important question ([1937] 
1963, 330): 


At that time, Greek was the second language of many Jews, and had even 
become the only language, the mother-tongue, of the Hellenized ones, initially 
only in the East, later on throughout the Diaspora, wherever that restless 
people settled. 

Earlier, the Israelites had already lamented in the Book of Maccabees that 
the kingdom of the Greeks, the Seleucids, “made their fellow Jews conform to 
the Greek way of life” and “marked the heyday of Hellenism,” of the Greeks, 
who even wanted to name the temples of Jerusalem and Gerizim after 
Olympian Zeus and Zeus Xenios. 

In the period under discussion, Palestine was considerably Hellenized. 
The Jews conducted their affairs in Greek. Most of the apostles knew Greek, 
as did the first seven deacons of the Church and Stephen, the first martyr. 
They were the Hellenistai, the Hellenized Jews, who were less devoted to the 
law and had their separate synagogues, and whom we find again in every part 
of the Jewish Diaspora. Of them the Acts of the Apostles (6.1; cf. 9.29) say: 
“And in those days, when the number of the disciples was multiplied, there 


arose a murmuring of the Grecians against the Hebrews.” 


However, leaving aside the special case of the Hellenized Jews, how 
should we understand the concept of Hellenization more generally? 
For Bowersock (1990, 7) the very concept is problematic: “It is a useless 
barometer for assessing Greek culture. There is not even a word for it 
in classical or Byzantine Greek. Hellenism was a language and culture 
in which peoples of the most diverse kind would participate. That is 
exactly what makes it so remarkable.” In other words, the main ques- 
tion is what precisely did Greek culture represent for the pagan world 
of the East: “In language, myth and image it provided the means for a 
more articulate and a more universally comprehensible expression of 
local traditions. This became the precious mission and character of 
Hellenism in the Christian empire of Late Antiquity. It is for this reason 
that the word Hellenism takes on a new meaning in Late Antiquity, a 
meaning that proclaims in the most eloquent way possible the relation 
between paganism and Greek culture” (ibid., 9). 

The Christian thinkers were aware of this ambiguity in the term 
“EdAny, this dual status of “pagan” and simply “Greek.” depending on 
the case (see Text [3]). Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil the Great wrote 
in Greek, not simply because early Christianity accepted Greek, then 
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the commonest language in the east Mediterranean, as its language, but 
because their own education and culture was Greek. And the whole 
issue for them, especially after Julian, was the coexistence of their 
“pagan” culture, as expressed in the rhetoric of their writings, with the 
Christian faith. 

The problem of the pagan Greek world’s transition to Christianity, 
through its mingling with the various oriental religious traditions, was 
the basis for the creation of the term /Tellenismus, many centuries 
after the period of Late Antiquity which concerns us here. To this 
Hellenismus Droysen gave a new, mainly historical and_ political, 
significance in his monumental Geschichte des Hellenismus (1877-8). 
From a historical point of view, Droysen’s Hellenismus covers the 
period between the death of Alexander the Great in 323 Bc and the 
death of Cleopatra in 31 Bc. The main authorities on the subject are 
Momigliano (1970, 1975), Préaux (1965), and Bravo (1968), who exten- 
sively discuss the philosophical aspect of Geschichte des Hellenismus, 
as also its inconsistencies. Lastly, there is Bichler’s monograph (1983), 
which, apart from thoroughly covering this complex subject, also 
includes an extensive bibliography. 

So the concept of Hellenism developed and underwent a semantic 
change on the basis of fundamental antitheses and conflicts: Greek and 
barbarian (a linguistic and a political conflict); pagan and Christian (the 
decline of the ancient religion and the cleavage created by the new one); 
and, lastly, the mingling and blending, according to Droysen, of the 
Greek and the oriental element. Through the various conjunctions of 
historical circumstances sketched above, these antitheses produced 
a kind of fundamental cultural cross-fertilization. In other words, 


Hellenism is a historically redefined concept. 


Selected texts 


(1] Herodotus 1.58 Hude 


To dé “Eddimov yhwooy wey, emette Fyeveto, aigi KoTE TH CTI] OLAZOGTAL, Ws 
EUOL AATAPALVETOL eivar cTooLaVEV pLEVTOL CUT Tod TTedaoymon gov Ceo0EVES, 
Ad OWXOOD TEO THY COZY OELWEVOY ubzyrar és mhjOog tov eOvEewv, 
[lehaoy@v pdhvota TEOGKEZWONHOTOV abt@ zat GAkwv &OVEWY Baopaowy 
ovyvav. Hgos di) dv Euorye doxeet ovdé 16 Medacyinov éOvos, Gov PaQBagov, 


ovdapa peyadws avsnOrvat. 


But the Hellenic stock, as to me seems clear, has ever used the same language 
since its beginning; yet being, when separated from the Pelasgians, but few in 
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number, they have grown from a small beginning to comprise a multitude of 
nations, chiefly because the Pelasgians and many other foreign peoples united 
themselves with them. Before that, as I think, the Pelasgic stock nowhere 
increased greatly in number while it was of foreign speech. (Trans. A. D. 


Godley) 


[2] Julian, Epistle from the Emperor Julian to Arsacius, Archpriest of 
Galatia. 84 Bidez 


opis Rett ty . ee at og < , 
O‘EDAnonds obrw TOdTTEL KATA LOYOV, Hud Evexce TOV LETLOVTWY CUTOV. 


Hellenism [the religion of the Greeks] does not yet prosper in accordance 
with its potential, on account of us who profess it. (Trans. W. J. Lillie from 


Modern Greek) 


[3] Julian, Epistle 114, Julian to the Bostrians Bidez 


oe Pees Pe ee tn idne é ‘ . 
Ev yobv toic Pipriow vai abtiy iv étoApnoey eyyoawpa thy @aviy vmetaea 
ov THde TH Svatayuate “xaitor QvwotLav@V Svtwv epapidA@v ta WANOEr THV 


$Rig ; ere Bae ; * 
Eddie, xatexoueve d€ ti) Yweteod Tagawweoer wndevar UNdapod Gtaxtety.” 


In this my decree, I have taken in its entirety the phrase Titus dared write to 
me in his account: “Despite the fact that Christians are equal in number to the 
{pagan] Greeks, they have heeded our exhortations and no one has behaved 
ina disorderly manner anywhere.” (Trans. W. J. Lillie from Modern Greek) 


NON 
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C.2 Pirotutia 


CH. VELIGIANNI-TERZI 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


From a certain point onwards, purotmia and related words 
(protection, PUrdtytos, guotipos) are found throughout ancient 
Greek literature and in public documents issued by the cities (inscrip- 
tions). They appear for the first time in the first half of the fifth century 
bc in Athens and are attested in the fifth and fourth centuries Bc almost 
exclusively in the writings of Athenian poets (drama) and prose writers 
(historiography, philosophy, and rhetoric). 

The principal meaning of @uotmia and its related words is “love of 
honor, of honorable distinction.” By definition, philotimia is a personal 
quality. Honorable distinction implies glory, it presupposes the manner 
in which it is attained and raises the question of what purpose it serves. 
All these considerations together make up the concept of purotuiia. 

The definition of protuiia as a propensity, innate in certain individ- 
uals, for honors (Xenophon, Hiero 7-3-4; see Text [1]) provides evi- 
dence, in theory, that it is a legitimate aspiration. In political practice, it 
was often regarded ina negative light, as naked ambition, when it went 
against the general interest. This was generally the case when politi- 
cians’ decisions and actions were guided by their personal ambitions 
and were detrimental to the city. In such cases, prrotusice is coupled 
with personal interest (Thucydides 2.65.7, xaté té&¢ iSiac purorytics 
zat tua x€9dn “they were led by private ambition and private greed”) 
or greed (Thucydides 3.82.8, du wheoveiav xai giotmiav “which 
greed and ambition inspire”). 

The negative side of puotmica is characteristic of Athenian politics 
in the fifth century Bc. Certainly, political decisions were taken within 
the framework of the institutional structures of the democratic state, but 
personal ambition existed alongside the institutional framework and 
could work independently of it. So it was necessary to find a way of rec- 
onciling individual ambition with the general interest; this was 
achieved, gradually, during the fifth century Bc. This development led 
to the inclusion of piAotysia among several political concepts which 
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made up the value-scale of Athens’ domestic and foreign policy. A per- 
sonal quality was thus converted into a public virtue. The public doc- 
uments indicate that this process was complete early in the fourth 
century. As a political concept and a public virtue, it characterized 
persons who had proved willing to be of service to the city, and for this 
reason they were honored by the Assembly. 

The inclusion of puAotmict in the value structure of Athenian policy 
after the end of the Peloponnesian War (405/4 BC) coincided with the 
new situation that arose out of the defeat of Athens. On the one hand, 
the city was not as powerful as it had been in the fifth century BC and 
needed more help from outside. On the other, although the democratic 
system was working satisfactorily, it no longer had the same vitality and 
drive as it had had in the fifth century. The public documents show how 
puotusia related to the new circumstances. 

As a political concept and a public virtue, it made its appearance in 
the first half of the fourth century Bc, in Attic decrees honoring foreign- 
ers and citizens (see below): there it has the form ofa verb ora partici- 
ple in hortatory formulae. The decrees increased in number in the 
middle and the second half of the century. In formulae explaining the 
bestowal of honors or privileges the adverbial form photipas is much 
more frequent than the verb or the participle. Formulae in which the 
persons honored are commended and awarded a crown of specific 
value (éxawvéoat xai ote~avaoat) use the abstract noun purotutia. 

There is a clear and fundamental distinction in the use of the various 
grammatical forms. Verb or participle and abstract noun are used for 
both foreigners and Athenians. The adverb, usually with other adverbs 
(e.g., xaA@> Kai puotiwos), is used exclusively for Athenians or for 
foreigners whose legal status was close to that of the Athenians, i.e., 
metics (uétowor) or “bearing equal burdens” (iootedeis), ranked on a 
par with Athenians with regard to the payment of contributions. The 
relevant honorary decrees for foreigners are decrees of the state (passed 
by the Assembly), whereas those concerning Athenians are decrees not 
only of the state, but also decrees of the council, tribes, demes, and 
religious associations. 

The use and meaning of the concept is more clearly apparent in con- 
texts in which exhortation is expressed, namely in that part of a decree 
in which others are urged to benefit the city, with the promise of honors 
as a reward. In the decrees for foreigners, the PUotyLOvpEVOS is a person 
who offers of his own accord to benefit Athens in the knowledge that he 
will be honored for it. At the same time, he was an example to potential 
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future benefactors of the city. The concept, then, expressed both a readi- 
ness to be a benefactor and the connection between benefaction and 
honors. None of the other political value-concepts of the classical 
period also carries the implication of recompense on the part of the city. 

The form itself of the benefactions, to be sure, was significant. A 
typical example is the decrees for Heraclides of Salamis in Cyprus, 
who, before any other merchant did, supplied Athens with 3,000 
medimni of corn at a low price when it was scarce, and also donated 
3,000 drachmas for its purchase (/G 117 360). Regarding these actions, 
in the fourth of these decrees (proposed by the council to the 
Assembly), the commendation and the crowning are followed by the 
formula: civar & adtar xai eboeoOar aod tod Sypov 6, 1 Gv SvvyTat 
&yaov, Sm cv nai ot GAOL ProtpOvtan cidotes, OTL TyLGL HAL 
orepavot f Bovky tovs @[tAotyovpévouc; which means that the 
council had included in its proposal to the Assembly the recommenda- 
tion that Heraclides be commended and receive a gold crown worth 
500 drachmas. It also expresses the desire that the Assembly shall 
resolve to establish further honors, privileges, and facilitations, so that 
others will come forward to benefit Athens, knowing from Heraclides’ 
case that the council commends and crowns benefactors. 

The concept is used in the same way and in the same sense in 
decrees concerning Athenians, with one difference: when _ those 
honored are officials commended for successfully performing their 
duties, then future candidates for similar offices are urged to show the 
same zeal. For instance, in the honorary decree by the deme of Alopece 
(1G 11? 338) for Pytheas, son of Sosidemus, who was responsible for 
maintaining the springs and fountains (éxyedntys émi tag xorvas), the 
commendation and crowning are immediately followed by the exhor- 
tation Grm¢ civ xai ob GAOL Ot Gel YeLVOTOVO‘pEVOL ETL TAS XOTVaS 
protpOvrat Exaotor eis TOV STtov. The city sought to use piotytica to 
make the administrative sector more productive. 

Throughout the classical period, the concept of pdorytia embraced 
both the readiness to be a generous benefactor and the reward for it, in 
the form of honors. It retained this significance in the Hellenistic and 
Imperial periods, although certain parallel developments are observed 
at this time. 

In the Hellenistic period, the concept appears in the public docu- 
ments of other cities as well as Athens. When the verb appears in hor- 
tatory formulae, it indicates “readiness to be a generous benefactor and 
the awarding of honors in order to attract benefactors.” The pair xaddc 
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zai protiws “rightly and ambitiously” is applied only to citizens of the 
cities or to metics (e.g., in the honorary decree of Carthaea on Ceos, /G 
X11 5.529, for the archon who provided for the city xak@c xat 
pudotis). The noun gtotutic is used both of citizens and of foreign- 
ers. Especially with regard to the archons of the cities and relations 
between the various states, and also in other uses, the concept preserves 
its basic connotation of benefaction and the awarding of honors. 
However, a further development is seen. 

The pragmatic significance of the concept of @uotytica was asso- 
ciated with the kind of benefaction honored: it was very often financial. 
Wealthy citizens usually paid for various of the city’s needs in connec- 
tion with a specific office, because the public funds were insufficient. 
For this reason, gtsotusia came to be identified with financial dona- 
tions, gifts of money. 

This development relates mainly to the cities’ domestic circum- 
stances. For instance, in Athens foreigners were honored for financial 
benefactions as early as the second half of the fourth century Bc, 
although very few Athenians were. But by the beginning of the third 
century BC (/G 112 649), PidoTyia was classed after the liturgies 
(Aettoveyicn), which in the classical period were the duties discharged 
by wealthy Athenians to meet such public needs as outfitting and main- 
taining a warship (tomecozia) or providing the chorus for a drama 
contest or for various religious functions (gognyic). To the traditional 
liturgies were added the @urotuuc. 

In essence, the @rotipica were no different from the liturgies, in that 
they were obligatory financial expenses associated with public offices. 
They differed from the liturgies in that they related to the funding of 
other sectors of public life that were not covered by the liturgies. The 
tdotmtica were mainly connected with religion ~ cult practices, festivals, 
and contests - and were undertaken by occupants of religious and 
administrative posts, such as priests, directors of contests (eywvo0eTa), 
and superintendents of mysteries or sanctuaries. However, these indi- 
viduals were honored generally for the way they performed their duties, 
not simply for defraying expenses with their own funds, as in a decree 
of the Orgeones, a religious association: @uUoTUEBEIS ELL TAL TOLTOLS “CL 
noooavahdoas &% tav idsiov (JG 11" 1324). As superintendent of the 
sanctuary of Bendis, the subject of this honorary decree repaired the 
sanctuary and organized the procession of the goddess, contributing to 
the expenses. 

Certain special uses of the concept of gtkotutia are observed in the 
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Hellenistic period. Already in the early third century Bc, the Athenian 
Assembly (6 dqn0s 6 ’AOnvaiwv) is @uotutovpevocs towards its benefac- 
tors: ready, that is, to reward benefactors with honours (/G 11? 653). In 
the late second to early first centuries BC, the word gUotmia means 
an “inclination towards something” when applied to adolescents 
(épnBor), as, for instance, in the phrases ¥ xegi t4 paOjpata purormia 
“inclination towards school subjects” (1G 117 1008) and ¥ med tee Kae 
protic “inclination towards beauty” (JG 112 1039). 

The evolution of the use and meaning of the concept is more appar- 
ent in the imperial period, and this is evident already by the beginning 
of the first century ap (see Text [2]). boric as a public virtue con- 
tinued to occupy an important place in the public life of the Greek 
cities. Its use was also carried over into the public life of the Roman 
provinces and spread throughout the eastern Roman empire. 
Furthermore, the basic meaning of the concept, “readiness to be a ben- 
efactor and the awarding of honors” was not lost, because benefactors 
continued to be honored and to be held up as examples to future ben- 
efactors. But because the pragmatic significance of the concept was 
restricted, its meaning became more specialized. 

Because @Aotia was identified with financial outlay by public 
figures in connection with various needs of the cities or leagues, this 
expenditure was sometimes referred to as purotynjpara (e.g., [GSK 
27.18). All offices, whether administrative or religious, entailed finan- 
cial outlay, which was frequently augmented by voluntary expenditure. 
The word gudotmicu referred to both. The occasional differentiation 
between @idotutia and Aettoveyia (e.g., xai tas Lounag Aettoveyiag xai 
prroreytiac: [GSK 27.11) is explained by the fact that the concept of 
philotimia still retained its basic meaning (relating to benefaction and 
honors). 

Thus the word quadortmia (or prdotuticar) signified both the obligatory 
payment of a sum of money on assumption of an office and the specific 
expenses, obligatory or voluntary, involved in the construction or main- 
tenance of public buildings, the celebration of religious festivals, the 
holding of contests, the distribution among the populace of basic 
foodstuffs (corn, oil, and wine) and money, among them the perform- 
ing of embassies, and the entertaining of Roman authorities. Owing to 
the frequency of these acts of benefaction, the designation qdtytoc 
frequently appears alongside puAdxators “who loves his country” or 
pAdnxons “who loves his city.” 

Puotumia frequently refers to the obligation placed upon the arch- 
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priests of the local and provincial imperial cult to finance gladiatorial 
combats and fights with wild beasts (venationes). In these cases it 
reflects a Roman institution and corresponds to the Latin term munus 
“liturgy.” However, Roman influence was not at work here, because in 
the context of the Greek institutions, the concept of quotyria already 
included the notion of compulsory expense. 

As a political concept and a public virtue, quota characterized 
the ancient Greek city from the fourth century Bc to the third century 
aD. In foreign relations it was used as a kind of reciprocal assistance. 
Within the cities, it was used to exhort the citizens to contribute with 
their services and part of their wealth to the needs of the state and the 
community. A @Aotipos ancient Greek was a donor, a benefactor. He 
was not a sponsor or patron in the modern sense of the word. 


Selected texts 
{1] Xenophon, Hero 7.3 Marchant 


zai yao por doxet, @ ‘TEowv, tobtw dwapéoew avijo tov GAkwv Cowy, tO tyLT\5 


dgeyeoBat. Enei outiors ye xai morOis xai brvoug xai CEPOdwinLs NEVI OnOLaS 


A fick Aiea Lak One oe ae Par 
HoeoOar Eorne ta Car 1 HE PrrOTLia OT’ Ev TOIs GAGYOUS Cwots Eu~pvetat ob’ év 


; . , ‘ : a otatie Cee ec per ane: 
dxaow avOgasors ois & Gv Eupoy tytijs te xai Exaivou Zows, obtoi eiotw Hdy ot 
ThElOTOV HEV TOV PooxnLatwv duapegovtec, Gvdoes dé xai one &vOQWmOL 


LOvov vouufopevot. 


For indeed it seems to me, Hiero, that in this man differs from other animals — 
I mean, in this craving for honour. In meat and drink and sleep and sex all crea- 
tures alike seem to take pleasure; but love of honour is rooted neither in the 
brute beasts nor in every human being. But they in whom is implanted a 
passion for honour and praise, these are they who differ most from the beasts 
of the field, these are accounted men and not mere human beings. (Trans. E. 


C. Marchant) 


[2] Decree in honor of Epie of Dionysius. Thasos 
First century BC to first century AD. SEG XV111, 343. LL 18-13 


Luvevdoxovvtwv rav|tov éevd[iy Hain] i Atovvoiou modAd ev xai ételoa eic 
te tos Heovs xai Tods Aohitas MeMrdoti|uNnta, Tis dé axd TOV AOEOYOvONV 
evyeveias te xai | tyuts GEiws Brovoa, obdSéva PovhetaL xaLQdV nagahe|i} |sew év 
Ot TOV I] MEd Oeots I MOdS GVOOQMOUS TL gurro[tt]|pnOiver Sivatat, vuvei te 
ieqwovvys [Fv (vel t}c)] obdepia bq—iotaltat Sid tH crda0d5dv te adtY eiv[au xai 
njohvdanavov, | bqpioratar dvadéEacOa ret dan[avag eg’ éalvtiv 


EmpPal[gQ]ijoar tod xdopov xai tis TOV Oed[v Oeoazei]as Evexa, de|[5]oxOcn tie 
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Povhip xai tH Stor éx[ yvijobae pev abtiyy zai | Taoys AEicev tyatjs vopwoOHvat 
dia te [tob]s mooyovovs xai | [t]iv Eavtijs peyahowyziav, xataotadivar dé 
adriy igoerav | tod Avos tot EtPovdtus éxi tov éxi Atuntar Popav, Stav dé | 
[é |x’ Exeivors He toic Peois xai ONL H Geyeiont, tote abtiy eivarév | [t]ois Aevxois 


otodopoig nati otc dott EN0c. 


Because Epie, [wife of ] Dionysius, has contributed much else both as regards 
the gods and as regards the citizens and lives in a manner befitting her station 
and the honor of her ancestors; [because she] does not wish to neglect any 
opportunity to contribute something to the gods or to mortals; and [because, | 
now that no other will assume the office of priestess since it is unpaid and 
costly, she promises to assume the burden of the financing the decoration and 
the cult of the gods, the Boule and the deme have unanimously resolved that 
she be commended and considered worthy of every honor both on account of 
her ancestors and on account of her own magnanimity; also that she be 
appointed priestess of Zeus Eubouleus responsible for the altars of Demeter, 
and when she is at those altars making a sacrifice or collecting money, then she 
shall wear white garments and the associated accessories as is customary. 
(Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) , 


c.3 THaeddevoos 


D. J. KYRTATAS 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


The word naoadetoos “paradise” first appears in the Greek vocabulary 
in the works of two historians, Ctesias and Xenophon. It is a loan from 
the Iranian (Avestan) word pairi.daeza-, which also entered the vocab- 
ulary of other oriental peoples (see v.8), €-g., as Late Babylonian 
pardizu and as Hebrew pardes. The original meaning of these related 
words was more or less the same: a large, lush enclosed park with abun- 
dant water (see Text [1]). Such parks were maintained for the recreation 
and pleasure of monarchs or other mighty leaders with royal powers. 
Wild beasts were reared in these parks as game. Later sources indicate 
that paradises were sometimes used as royal tombs (Strabo 15.3). 

The Greek writers of the fourth century BC use the word magadeiwos 
exclusively in the sense ofa royal park. It had probably already entered 
Greek vocabulary in the previous century. However, in at least one case 
Xenophon speaks of “the so-called paradises,” perhaps implying that 
the term was not widely known (Oeconomicus 4.13). Nor did its 
meaning broaden in the centuries that followed. In the minds of the 
Greeks of the time, the word had no other use than its original one: 
without oriental monarchs there were no paradises. No one felt any 
need to extend the meaning of the word to make ita term applicable in 
a Greek context. 

The word xagaderoos became part of Greek life with the conquests 
of Alexander the Great. As the successor of the Persian kings, 
Alexander too now possessed paradises for his pleasure (Arrian, 
Anabasis 7.25). His own successors, especially in Syria, inherited royal 
paradises in their turn (Plutarch, Demetrius 50.8). 

The Greek-speaking Jews of Egypt who undertook to translate the 
Pentateuch into Greek in the third century Bc chose the word 
naoaderoos to render the “garden” that God planted in Eden (Genesis 
2.8; see Text [2]). What is interesting is that the Hebrew original here 
does not use pardes (a word found in some later texts in the Hebrew 
Scriptures), but gan, which means simply “garden.” However, it was 
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not an inappropriate choice. The paradise of Eden was the creation of 


God the monarch, it was vast, enclosed, and full of trees, water, and wild 
beasts, and it was intended for the pleasure of Adam and Eve, who had 
(almost) unlimited dominion over it. The word pardes also was trans- 
lated as nagddevwoc in Biblical Greek. Thus, in the Greek text of the 
Hebrew Scriptures it is just about impossible to distinguish a garden 
from a paradise. At any rate, in the Jewish apocalyptic literature of the 
Hellenistic period, the garden of Adam and Eve is usually called a 
pardes, which is almost always xagcSevoos when translated into Greek. 

On the three occasions on which the word maeadevoos is found in 
the New Testament, it is used in an eschatological sense (cf. Luke 
23.43). Similarly, the first Greek speaking Christians used maoddeoos 
exclusively for the original and the ultimate place of residence (see Text 
[3]). The divine paradise is frequently mentioned in the Lives of the 
ascetics and in apocryphal Christian literature. Monks dreamed of it 
and the apocalyptic writers envisaged it. [t had all the characteristics of 
the Garden of Eden, but it also had a hierarchy of levels, which the 
godly would occupy according to their deeds. 

In the same period, the word magadevaos began to be used ina much 
wider sense in the non-Christian world. In the Roman period, it was a 
general term for a wooded tract of land produced by human labor. 
Frequently, however, as well as meadows and grasslands, it denoted 
temperate, blissful places (Arrian, Indica 40). Sometimes it meant a 
well-tended and planted private grave. In Egypt especially, a paradise 
was a specific cultivable unit in the country’s official agricultural sector. 

The meaning of the word magadevoos thus moved in two different 
directions. In the world of the Greek-speaking pagans it was separated 
from the monarchs and, with variations, acquired a more mundane 
tone; in the world of the Greek-speaking Jews and Christians, it pre- 
served its exclusively metaphysical dimension, 

The synthesis came in around the fourth century, in the writings of the 
Christian Church Fathers who had had a Greek education. For persons 
like John Chrysostom, magadewos had two meanings: along with the 
meadows, it denoted earthly places of pleasure, and in a religious 
context, which was of more concern to him. the biblical Garden of Eden. 

The word retained its dual significance in later Greek vocabulary 
also. It still has two different meanings today. In a secular context it 
denotes bliss and happiness, mainly in a material or even sensual sense; 
ina religious context it signifies the spiritual pleasures that God has in 
store for the righteous. In the first case, the paradise is an earthly one, 
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usually presupposing water and vegetation; in the second, it is heavenly, 
presupposing light and the divine presence. 

[lagadevoos in the sense ofan agricultural unit or of a grave has dis- 
appeared from modern vocabulary. The collapse of the oriental civiliza- 
tions took the monarchs’ parks with it. So a Greek of the classical 
period would have great difficulty in understanding the modern use of 
the word. For the Classical Greek, paradise did not concern the Greeks, 
but other people. 


Selected texts 
{1] Diodorus Siculus 2.13 Oldfather 


1 dé Lepiomus . . . xatavijoaca . . . m9d< dQ0¢ t6 xahobpevov Bayiotavov 
TAnotov abtod xateoteatonédevoe, xai xateoxevace nmagadetoov, S¢ tiv piv 
AEQILETOOY Ty SMdexct Gtadiov, ev weSior Sé xeipevos eize anyhy peyarny, & Hc 
aodeveoIa ovvéfarve tO @utovoeyetov. Td dé Bayiotavov d00¢ éati pév icodv 
Atos, x dé Tod TAQ TOV MAOGSELDOV HEoOUS dnotopddac éyer métoAGc, sic tog 
avatewoboas éxtaxaisexa oradious: ob 16 xatwTATOV HéQOS xaTAEVouoa Ti 
idiay évexdoagev eixova, SoguPdgous abrit nagaotioaca éxatov. . .“Eregov 
NAQGSELGOY UAEQHEYEON xaTEGKEvaOEY, EV UEGWL THY nEtQav axohaPovoa, xa” 
iV oixodompata mohuteAt moQdc TovPHV Exoinoev, FE wv tah te xatce TOV 
TaQaderooy axeVewger putoveyeta xai Ta0ay Tiyv oTeaTLLV meager peprnxviay év 
ton edict. Ev tobtant dé Tt TMM GVYVOV Evdtatoipaoa YQdvov xai RaVIWV THV 
sig TQVPIV avyxdOvtwv codAavoaca, yijwat pév vopipwws ovx OéAnoev, 
evhaPoupevy [Lyptote OTEQNHONL THs GExXi|C, Entre youévy 68 THY OTEATWTaV TOUS 
evAETELCU SLaeQoVTUS TOUTOLS éuioyeto, xai mavtas tovs autiL mhyouoavtas 


Hpanice. 


Now Semiramis arrived at the mountain called Bagistan, camped near it and 
constructed a paradise which had a perimeter of twelve stadia and, since it was 
ona plain, contained a large spring which watered the nursery. Mount Bagistan 
is sacred to Zeus and on the side of the paradise has steep cliffs which fall away 
to a depth of seventeen stadia. She had the bottom part of these smoothed and 
an image of herself with one hundred armed warriors at her side engraved upon 
it. . .She also built another immense paradise, leaving the rock in the middle, 
on top of which she built luxurious apartments whence she could look out on 
the plants in the nursery and on the armies which were in the plain. She 
remained in this place for a long time, enjoying all manner of pleasures. Since 
she had no desire to be legally married, in case she should lose power, she 
would select the most handsome of her soldiers and have intercourse with 
them, later exterminating all who had lain with her. (Trans. W. J. Lillie from 
Modern Greek) 
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[2] Genesis 2.8-10 


Kai épttevaev xiouog 6 Oed¢ magadewwov Ev "Eden xata dvatohas nai Beto Exei 
tov dvOowszov, bv Exhacev. Kai &avétethev 6 Geog Et &% Tis ys Wav EvAov 
dgaiov eis SQacw xai xadov eis Powow, nai tO ELAov tis Caijc Ev pEow TH 
nagadeiow, xai 10 EdAoV tod eidévan yvwortoy xadob xai TovyQod. Totapos 5é 
éxmooeverat &§ "Eden sotiteww tov magadeioov. 


Yahweh God planted a garden in Eden, which is in the east, and there he put 
the man he had fashioned. From the soil, Yahweh God caused to grow every 
kind of tree, enticing to look at and good to eat, with the tree of life in the 
middle of the garden, and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. A river 
flowed from Eden to water the garden. (New Jerusalem Bible) 


[3] 2 Corinthians 12.2-4 


Oida &vOowxov év Xeuot@ 1d etav Sexatecodowy - ite év odpatt ody oda, 
cite &xtO¢ TOV GwLaATOs Ox Oda, 6 BEDS OidEV — GQMayEvTa TOV TOLODTOV EwWs 
roitov obeavod. Kai oida tov roodtov dvOgumov ~ site év o@patt cite yogis TOD 
o@patos obx oda, 6 Heds oidev — St HomayY eis TOV TaQadeLoOV Xai THoVOEV 
Coonta ojwata, & obx &0v avOqanm AGANGAL. 


[ knew a man in Christ who fourteen years ago ~ still in the body? I do not 
know; or out of the body? I do not know: God knows - was caught up right 
into the third heaven. And I know that this man - still in the body? or outside 
the body? I do not know, God knows ~ was caught up into paradise and heard 


words said that cannot and may not be spoken by any human being. (New 
Jerusalem Bible) 


c.4 “Aylos 


M. J. EDWARDS 


Early Greek usage 


The Greek root éy- has been related to the Sanskrit yajate “sacrifice.” 
Early poets use the term dyvos to denote purity in gods, innocence, or 
chastity in humans or the consecration ofa place, a thing, or a ceremony 
to the gods. Natural objects associated with the gods can also be ayva. 
Itis possible that an unaspirated form of the same root appears in yos, 
which almost always signifies pollution in Classical Greek (Herodotus 
6.56), though it also means an expiatory sacrifice (Sophocles, Antigone 
775), and in Hesychius it seems to mean simply “sacred” (cf. évaryyjs at 
Oedipus Tyrannus 656). Hence it has been argued that a single root 
meant “specially related to the gods,” whether holy or polluted, but 
since a distinction of meaning coincides with the different aspirations, 
this remains a dubious conjecture. 

“Ayios, not found in Homer or tragedy, is almost always used in a 
good sense to mean “holy.” [t can be applied to a temple (Herodotus 
2.41), to sacrifices (Isocrates 10.63), to 
an oath (Aristotle, De Mirabilibus 
84ibi1) or to beings regarded with 
reverence (Aristophanes, Birds 522). 
It is not applied, however, to the gods 
themselves, and whereas Go1dty¢ Is a 
cardinal virtue in humans, (tos does 
not generally imply moral rectitude. 
‘Teodg is a more productive term: 
thus Gyapogos as a synonym for 
icoapogog occurs only in inscriptions 
(/G 111.162). Cognate terms include 
ayoteia (“ritual offering”: [Plato], 
Axiochus 371d) and éyvonds (“offering 
to the dead”: Diodorus Siculus 4.39). 
The verb dyiZew, meaning “to make 


Figure 96 Coptic limestone 
relief, Sixth-seventh century 


ap. Bearded monk (saint?), 


his hands lifted in prayer 
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sacred,” occurs at Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus 1495, and Gytoteveww 
means to purify ritually (Pausanias 10.6.7), hence to perform sacred 
rites (Plato, Laws 759d). It also means “to be sacred” (Pausanias 
6.20.2), but denotes purity of life only within a religious movement 
(Euripides, Bacchae 74). 


Jewish 


In the Septuagint éyiog renders the Hebrew gadosh, which signifies an 
inward virtue possessed or imparted by God. It is therefore more 
common than iggdg or Sows, and is applied to God himself at Isaiah 
6.3. More frequently it means “belonging to God.” Thus Palestine is 
ayia at 2 Maccabees 1.29, and the Israelites are a hads Gyvog Oe@ at 
Deuteronomy 7.6 ff. As Daniel (7.18-22) shows, this implies that they 
are under God’s protection and destined for felicity. Jerusalem is an 
ayia nod (Isaiah 48.2) and Zion the Gywov d90¢ on which it stands; 
they are hallowed by the presence of the temple, whose interior is called 
the Gytov tiv éyiwv (Exodus 26.33). Exodus at 19.6 implies that being 
&yvog entails moral purity according to God’s commandments, though 
a special degree of purity is expressed by d0vog (Hebrew hasid). 

“Aytos is a much more productive word in Septuagintal usage than 
in other Greek. The verb é&yuitew first appears here: at Genesis 2.3 
God is said to have made the Sabbath specially his own (ijyiacev 
avtyy), and at Exodus 20.8 it is the duty of humans dyuitew the 
sabbath, i.e., set it apart for God’s work. Leviticus 12.4 introduces the 
term Gywaorjguov for the temple, and ayiaoua is applied to the sanctu- 
ary of Bethel at Amos 7.13. In the post-Macedonian period, neolo- 
gisms multiply. At 4 Maccabees 7.9 éyotia (a variant of Gytoteic) 
appears to denote lifelong purity under the Law. Though everything is 
God’s and may be consecrated to him, the new derivatives of étytog are 
often linked to particular times or places: thus at 2 Maccabees 3.12 the 
Temple is credited with &ywootvn, and at 2 Maccabees 15.2, the Gytoty¢ 
of God is cited to enforce keeping of the sabbath. The former is thus a 
derived property of creatures, the latter an essential attribute of the 
Creator. 1 Maccabees 12.9 appeals to té PiBria ta Gyia (perhaps sug- 
gesting the rabbinic notion that some books “defile the hands”), and 
a&ywoAbyog is applied to angelic revealers of truth in an uncertain 
reading of 1 Enoch 1.2. 


VIITC.4 Arior 


New Testament 


The New Testament always prefers &ywos to ayvc, though éyveia (1 
Timothy 4.12) and éyvitew (John 11.55) are attested. God is said to be 
cyto at 1 Peter 1.15 and addressed as éyte by Jesus at John 17.11. Where 
the notion of God’s transcendence is more strictly maintained, it is only 
God’s name that is éyvov (Luke 1.49). In the Lord’s Prayer (Matthew 
6.9), the petition GywuoOytw 16 Svouc cov requests the recognition of 
God’s ayers. It is, however, applied to God’s avevpo. at Luke 1.35, and 
Jesus himself is the “Aytos of God (Mark 1.24 etc.), the éyvog naig of 
God (Acts 4.30) or simply 6 éytog (John 2.20). The primary meaning 
appears to be that Christ and the Spirit are sent by God, and for the 
same reason the term is applied to prophets (Acts 3.21), angels (1 
Thessalonians 3.13) and apostles (Ephesians 3.5). Nevertheless, it is 
conjoined with dixatog at Acts 3.14 and Mark 6.20 (of John the Baptist) 
to indicate that a divine mission presupposes or entails moral purity. 

All members of the church are said to be &y.ot, because, like the Jews, 
they have been selected for God’s purpose (Ephesians 1.1 ff.; 1 Peter 
2.9). However, it is made clear that this entails a grateful obedience to 
God’s commandments, and at John 17.16-17; the prayer “&yiacov 
abtovs” follows the statement that the disciples have been called out of 
the world. This is possible only through Christ the logos (John 17.17), 
and 1 Peter 1.15 explains that Christians are ayvot only by derivation 
from God. When Jesus himself is called éytov Boéqos at Luke 2.23, 
the meaning is “devoted to the Lord” (cf. Exodus 13.12). Humans who 
are éytot thereby consecrate their spouses or children, who would be 
otherwise Gxc0aota (1 Corinthians 7.14). Thus the Christian is first to 
be called Gytoc, then made so; Christ is his ayia axagx (Romans 
11.16). 

Nothing pagan can be éyov, but the sanctity of objects recognized as 
dyia in the Septuagint continues to be acknowledged. Thus Matthew 
(24.15) speaks of the Temple as a Gytog téx0¢ and Mark 4.15 of Jerusalem 
as a devia mOAtc. Paul (Romans 1.2) refers to the éyica yoaai, and 2 Peter 
1.18 of the Gyov do0¢, though this now means a place hallowed by 
Christ’s transfiguration. The uses of the word are greatly extended: thus 
the vocation of Christians is ayia (2 Timothy 1.9), as is their faith (Jude 
20) and the testament made by God with his people (Luke 1.72). So too 
is the Jewish Law, though it cannot be absolutely obeyed (Romans 7.12). 
Hebrews 8.2 speaks of Moses as tov éyiwv Aettoveyos, using a phrase 
found at Philo, Allegory of the Laws 3.46; but the point is that these 
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ceremonies anticipate Christ, just as the éyia oxnvy (9.2) and even the 
Gyia tov éyiwv (9.3) are merely symbols of the heavenly place where 
Christ now intercedes. The Jewish Gywov was merely xoopxdov 
(Hebrews 9.1), and if Christians are now called on to offer an éryia Ovota 
(Romans 12.1) the application is not to ritual but to life. The éyvov 
pidqua with which Christians greet one another (1 Thessalonians 5.26) 
is so called as being free of lust and a sign of mutual cyaay in God. 


Early Church 


God is agreed to be Gytos, though not as we are (Chrysostom, Homily 
14.2 in Johannem); Cyril of Jerusalem (Oratio Catechetica 5.12) speaks 
of his Gytov Svona, and Pseudo-Dionysius applies the term Gyo ayiov 
to him (De Divinis Nominibus 1.6). The Trinity is ayia (Clement, 
Stromateis v.14), and so therefore are the Father (Didache 10.2) and the 
Son, both in his divinity (Clement, Paedagogus 1.7) and in his human- 
ity (Justin, Zrypho 116.1). “Aywov xvedpa. is almost the proper name of 
the Third Person, and the whole Trinity is addressed liturgically by the 
tovocytov derived from Isaiah 6.3. The Spirit is the most frequent agent 
of the verb Gyiatew being responsible for the holiness of Christ 
(Clement, Paedagogus 1.6; cf. Mark 1.10-11) as well as of all creation 
(Basil, Epistle 159). Justinian’s church of ‘Ayia Zopica. commemorates 
the Wisdom of God (Proverbs 8.22), as a person of the Trinity. 

The Church is by nature éyia (Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed 
etc.), as are individual churches (Ignatius, Trallians proem) and (in 
later usage) even buildings (Marcus Diaconus, Vita Porphyrti 20). 
Baptism is yov (Athanasius, contra Arianos 2.41), and the eucharist 
éevatcety (Pseudo-Dionysius, Ecclesiastica Hierarchia 6.3.5). Easter is 
diywov (Eusebius, Vita Constantini 3.19), as is Pentecost in the Liturgy 
of Jacob and Holy Week at Epiphanius (Panarion 70.2). Among 
objects deserving this term in later usage are baptismal water, oil and 
robe, the bread and wine of the @eia Evyaouotia and the Cross, which 
was made so by the Gywtatovy 1400s of Christ (Eusebius, Vila 
Constantini 3.30). His tomb is Gye éryiov in Eusebius (ibid. 3.28). 

All believers are éyio by virtue of their xdajots (cf. the title of 
Constantine’s Oratio ad Sanctos), but Origen (De Oratione 11.1) indi- 
cates that the term was specially reserved for the dead, who, like the 
angels (cf. Pseudo-Dionysius, Ecclesiastica Hierarchia 6.2), could 
never lose their sanctity. Theodoret falsely derives Gywog from a-yeios, 
i.e., “heavenly,” at Curatio 3. While allowing that all his addressees are 
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dyvot (Smyrnaeans 1.2), Ignatius applies the term specially to prophets 
(Philadelphians 5.2) and to the presbyters (Magnesvans 3.1), of whom 
peculiar rectitude was expected. Didache (an anonymous handbook of 
church order from the first century) 10.6 uses éytos to denote the per- 
sonal virtue required to participate in the eucharist. The criteria for rec- 
ognition as éywos after death include suffering for the faith (Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Oratio 18.28), especially martyrdom (Origen, dd Martyras 
28), though asceticism later sufficed (Cyril of Jerusalem, Oratio 
Catechetica 23). Origen adds the criteria of charity (De Oratione 20.1), 
prayer (ibid. 2.5) and faithful obedience (ibid. 25.1). Christians were 
exhorted to imitate the earthly lives of such people (Chrysostom, 
Homily u.1 in 2 Corinthians) and to seek their prayers in heaven 
(Gregory of Nyssa, /n Martyres 3). The cult of martyrs (often addressed 
by the title Gye) begins in the second century (Eusebius, Historia 
Ecclesiastica v .1), and liturgical commemoration is prescribed by Basil 
(Epistle 93). Degrees of posthumous sanctity are expressed by the com- 
parative (Modestus, /n Dormitionem BMV 1). 

Though ayoteia is used of pagan rites by Origen (contra Celsum 
7.48), Byzantine usage reserves it for the glory of God. ‘Aywtoteia may 
denote the priestly office (Chrysostom, De Sacerdotio 3.4, where 
éyatew also means to officiate as a priest), personal merit derived from 
God (Epiphanius, Panarion 69.64) or the ascription of @yorys to God 
(ibid. Ancoratus 10).‘Ayiaowa may denote the Temple (Origen, contra 
Celsum 2.78), the church altar (Eusebius, Historia Ecclestastica 7.15.4), 
the sacraments (Basil, Epistle 217 canon 73) or a liturgical act of conse- 
cration (Gregory of Nyssa, De Spiritu Sancto 19). “Ayaopos has a 
similar range, and also means the process of imparting righteousness 
(Athanasius, contra Arianos 1.47). 

Among the neologisms from ytog in the Christian vocabulary are: 
Gyraotyc, Gywaownos (especially of the “Aytov [Ivetpa), cywpatos, 
aywoPhaotos, Gyoyeapos (especially of histories in Old ‘Testa- 
ment), eywdgootog, Geyokextos, Coponowds (of Godhead), Gyorgemys, 
Gywooortos (of Virgin Mary), aytotetooo).oyeiv (Didymus, De Trinitate 
2.7), EoteoPos, Keyopanrs, &yoyooos (metaphorical at Ignatius, 
Ephesians 9.2) and éyuovupos (of Virgin Mary). “Aytog implies per- 
sonal merit, whereas Govty¢ became an honorific title for ecclesiastics. 
The implied distinction between the éyvot and ordinary believers, like 
the new applications of the term to material rites and objects, represent 
a departure from New Testament usage, though the fertility of usage 


continues the biblical trend. 
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J. N. BREMMER 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


Early Greek usage 


The Greek word wuy) is usually associated with the verb piyew, which 
means “to blow, to breathe.” The correlation actually occurs as a figura 
etymologica in a poem believed to be Orphic, inscribed ona gold tablet 
found in 1974: “[the Underworld] where ai wvyai of the dead 
wpoxovta” (SEG xi 824). The word psyche is used to denote: (1) the 
soul of the living, (2) the soul of the dead, (3) the soul ofan animal, and 
(4) the butterfly. 


1 Itseems rather strange that in our earliest source, Homer, the psyche 
is rarely mentioned as part of the living person, and then only at 
moments of crisis. For instance, when the Achaean embassy beseeches 
Achilles to put his anger aside and return to the fray, he complains that 
he had been continually risking his psyche in the war (Iliad 9.322; see 
Text [1]). Again, when Pelagon extracts the spear from Sarpedon’s 
thigh (5.696) “and his breath left him, and down over his eyes a mist 
was shed” (see Text [2]). The relative unimportance of the psyche is 
confirmed by the obscurity of its location inside the body. All we know 
for certain is that it flew away through the limbs (16.856, 22.362), the 
mouth (9.409), the chest (16.505), or a wound in the flank (14.518). 

This lack of importance is appropriate to a traditional “soul-system” 
in which, in many cultures, the free soul has little significance as long as 
a person is alive and well. In this system there are body-souls which 
endow the body with life and consciousness, but which are no longer 
mentioned after that body dies. This is exactly what we find in archaic 
Greece, where terms like Ovydc, pévoc, and voog represent psychologi- 
cal and intellectual aspects of a living person, but cease to function at 
the moment of death. 

Thales (ca. 600-550 BC) takes the notion of the psyche as a person’s 
life-giving center and extends it to magnetic stones (11A 1.3.22 Diels and 
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Kranz). This shift marks the start of a more speculative, intellectual 
approach to the psyche, which developed alongside the psychological 
approach. A number of testimonies concerning the appearance of the 
term psyche in the Presocratic philosophers have been a subject of 
debate. It seems, however, that the somewhat later Anaximenes (ca. 
550-500 BC) had stated that psyche held the body together and con- 
trolled it, as the wind the earth (1382 Diels and Kranz). The simile sug- 
gests the perception that psyche consists of air, and it clearly connects it 
with the breath. Heraclitus, on the other hand, went much further and 
thought of psyche as consisting of fire and playing a part in the cycle of 
natural change (fr. 66a Marcovich; see Text (3]). Pythagoras went 
further still, introducing the concept of reincarnation into Greek relig- 
ious thought and thus establishing the psyche as the most precious part 
of the body and conceivable as completely separate from it. Although 
none of Pythagoras’ writings are extant, Xenophanes uses the term 
psyche in his parody of Pythagoras (fr. 7a West), as does a first-century 
Ephesian epigram: “if, as Pythagoras states, the psyche passes into 
someone else ...” (SEG xxx1, ghi, et xatc TlvOayogav pox) 
petaBaiver és Gov). 

In the post-Homeric era, we no longer find instances of the psyche 
leaving the body of a living person, but the Homeric perception 
remains present in the early lyric and elegiac poets, albeit with particu- 
lar emphasis on the concept of “life” (see ‘Text [4]). However, the use 
of the term gradually expands towards the end of the archaic period. 
Hipponax can now say: “I will give my much-enduring psyche to evils” 
(fr. 39 West = 48 Degani®, xaxoio dd0u THY NOAVOTOVOV Wuyi), with 
psyche apparently approaching the meaning of Alcaeus’ thymos: “we 
must not brood upon our ills” (fr. 335 Voigt, od yor xdaxorw Odpov 
éutgémny). The same development is apparent in the more or less con- 
temporary Anacreon, who in a famous poem says ofa boy “with virgin 
glance” that he is “the charioteer of my psyche” (ft. 360 Page); his psyche 
presumably being the seat of his emotions. And it continues in Pindar 
and Bacchylides, with psyche being close to “character.” as in Pindar’s 
description of men (Nemean Odes 9.32) “who have souls superior to 
possessions” (xai xtedevev youyas Exovtec xQEOG0VaGS). 

In the tragedians of the classical period, the psyche has become the 
seat of all kinds of emotions and seems to have incorporated the thymos. 
It now sighs, suffers pain, and melts in despair. It can even be “tied to a 
bed” (Euripides, Hippolytus 159f.,. . . . eovaia SéSera wpvyxca) or “take 
part in a thiasos” (Euripides, Bacchae 75-6, Oaocevetat woyavy). Its 
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Figure 97 White lekythos 
(late fifth century BC) 


decorated with three naked 


flying eidola, in an attitude of 


mourning, symbolizing the 


psyche of the deceased. Their 


number probably reflects the 
multitudes of psychai in the 


Underworld 
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importance in a person’s character is apparent from the dramatic 
device of linking psyche with an adjective to describe an individual. 
Sophocles’ Ajax, for instance, has a “great psyche” (Ajax 154); while the 
psychai_ of Euripides’ Eteocles and Polynices are “murderous” 
(Phoenissae 1297, povuat; see Text [5]). The conception of the psyche as 
the center ofa man’s inner life culminates in Socrates’ view that a man’s 
most important task is to “care . . . for the perfection of your souls” 
(Plato, Apology gob, éxyredetoBan . . . THs wuyiis)- 

The new importance of the psyche is also apparent in the word’s 
metaphorical use. Thus, Isocrates can now state that “every politeia is 
the psyche of the city” (12.138, mdoa mohutete woz, TOheds ou), and 
Demosthenes that “the valor of these men was the very life of Greece 
_. 2” (60.23, f) THvde TOV GvdoaV digeTy THs ‘EdAados Tv pur. . -)- 
Aristotle even calls plot “the psyche of tragedy” (Poetics 1450a38). By the 
same token, psyche can be used metaphorically in the sense of “life” for 
things that are as precious as life, such as possessions (Hesiod, Works 
and Days 686) or children (Euripides, Andromache 419) or even as a 
term of endearment: Xenophon can say (Cyropaedia 7.3.8): “And when 
he saw the lady sitting upon the ground and the corpse lying there, he 
wept over his loss and said: *O brave and faithful soul’” and Meleager 
speaks of Heliodora as the “psyche of my psyche” (Palatine Anthology 
5.155, Meleager 48 Gow and Page). 

[t is not easy to explain how and why the meaning of the term psyche 


evolved towards that ofa “unitary” soul combining the characteristics of 


Homer’s psyche and thymos.Itwasa development that clearly accelerated 
from the end of the sixth century onwards. It may have been connected 
with the urbanization of Greek society and the emergence ofa more per- 
sonal sphere, which brought out a finer sensitivity. At the same time, a 
more central place for the psyche may have been more appropriate to a 
society in which people were becoming more interdependent and self- 
restraint was becoming more necessary for it to function properly. 

After Socrates, the psyche became a focus of philosophical inquiry. 
One highly influential development was Plato’s division of the soul 
(possibly preceded by Philolaus, fr. 13 Huffman) into three parts: 
hoytouxov “rational,” Ovpoedés “principle of high spirit,’ and 
émOupntixoy “appetitive,” of which only the first was immortal 
(Republic 4.439¢-441b). Later followers of Plato, such as Xenocrates 
(fr. 75 Heinze), lamblichus, and Porphyry (Proclus, On Plato’s Timaeus 
4ic-d) extended immortality to the entire psyche. Plato’s view, 
expounded in Timaeus (30b-31b), that the cosmos itself has a psyche 
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was no less influential; and his tripartite scheme became the point of 


departure for all philosophical attempts to analyze the psyche in antiq- 


uity. Aristotle’s well-known definition of the psyche as “an actuality of 


the first kind of a natural body with organs” (De anima 412b5): “If, 
then, we have to make a general statement touching soul in all its forms, 
the soul will be the first actuality of a natural body furnished with 
organs” (ei dé Te xoLvoV éxi MaoNS puzijs det Leyerv, ety Gv EVTEAEXELH 1 
NOWTH GHATS PvOKod doyavixod) is only one of many. 

Alongside these philosophical treatments, the psyche always retained 
its meanings of “life” and “center of the personality.” Achilles Tatius 
(8.3.1) uses the expression “there was a plot against my psyche” 
(émPovhevOeis wév eis tiv Wuyyy) and we read in a fourth-century 
papyrus (P. Oxy. 7.1033-11): “many times we were almost in danger of 
losing our psyche” (moddaxers [sic] oxedov eixe<i>v sis uxt 
éxewduvevoapev [sic]). A second-century papyrus (BGU ty .1040.21) 
mentions a “pure psyche” (xaBagc puyy), while Artemidorus (1.1) men- 
tions drinking and eating as specific faculties of the body, joy and grief 
as those of the psyche (xivew te zai PoView ida GaRLaTOS NynTEOV, HomEQ 


idia wuyiis yaioew te xa KumEiGOat). 


Jewish usage 


In the Septuagint, psyche usually translates nephesh, but it is not always 
easy to determine whether it means “life” or “the seat of the spirit.” The 
first meaning is clearly intended in Numbers (35.11) and 3 Kings (19.4), 
while the latter is the case in Deuteronomy (11.18) and Proverbs 
(1g.15f.). The Old Testament is not yet aware of the Greek distinction 
between body and soul, and this is clear in Isaiah (10.18), where the 
expression ét6 wuyiis €o> oagxGv undoubtedly did not mean the same 
to the Greek reader as it did to the original Hebrew author. Other, rel- 
atively early, Jewish writers, such as Flavius Josephus and Philo, 
adopted the prevailing philosophical interpretations of the term psyche, 


and their usage does not betray their Jewish background. 


New Testament 


In the New Testament, psyche often means “life” or “the center of the 
emotions.” The persecutors of Jesus are termed “those who sought the 
young child’s psyche” (Matthew 2.20; see Text [6]), and St. Paul says of 


Eutychius that “his psyche is in him” (Acts 20.10, 1) yag puyh adtob év 
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aut@ tot) but the psyche is also the seat of God’s approval (Matthew 
12.18, ebdoxia), of sorrow (Mark 14.34, Megihunds ow i uxt pov), 
and of emotional agitation (John 12.27, Nov ¥ puy} pov TETAQAXTAL). 
Less in accordance with normal Greek usage is the use of psyche in the 
sense of true life, as opposed to mere physical life, in Christ’s famous 
saying: “He that findeth his psyche shall lose it: and he that loseth his 
psyche for my sake shall find it” (Matthew 10.39, 6 ebgav tiv puny 
avtod anohtoet abt, xai 6 axoheoas tiv puyiv abtod évexev E00 
evorjoet adtyy), which has come down to us in a number of variants 
(Mark 8.35; Luke 17.333; John 12.25). 

It is quite striking that St. Paul rarely uses the term psyche and never 
with respect to the afterlife. He tends towards Jewish sounding usages, 
such as “every psyche” (Romans 13.1, Mdoa wuxi .. . brotacoéoOw), 
which also occurs in Revelations (16.3), or uses the word in a rather 
more “normal” way to denote the seat of the emotions, as in Philippians 
(1.27, Ud Wuxi) ovvabdodvtEC ui) wtiotet). A typically Greek usage is 
found in the exhortation in 1 Peter 2.11: “abstain from fleshly lusts, 
which war against the psyche” (anéyeo0e tv cagmxdy EnOvmadv 
aitwves otgatevovtan xaté Tis Wuyi). 


Early Church 


The early Church took over the pre-Christian meanings of psyche - 
sometimes literally quoting Aristotle’s definition (Hippolytus, Refuta- 
tron of all Heresies 7.19) - but was more concerned with its nature 
because of Christianity’s greater stress on the continuation of life after 
death. This is why we find a great many discussions of the nature of the 
psyche in the Early Christian writers, who, following Plato, propose 
various divisions of the soul: twofold (Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis 
6.8), threefold (Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus 3.1), fourfold 
(Makarios the Egyptian, Homiliae Pneumaticae 1.3 even manifold 
(Tatian, Pros Hellenas 5). Moreover, the psyche is “composed of the 
smallest particles” (Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis 6.6 PG 9.273C, TO 
Aemtoptegéotegoy), “self-moving” (ibid. 6.12 PG 9-317B, abbty obv @bots 
Wuxijs, & eavrijis Goudy) or moving the body (Maximus the Confessor, 


Opusculun de anima PG 91.3568 ), “endowed with free will” (Clement of 


Alexandria, Stromateis, 7.32, to avte€ovouov), and a “bond of the flesh” 

(Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos 15, deopds dé tijg Gagxds Woy"). 
Metaphorically speaking, “the holy Church” can be “a type of the 

soul” (Maximus the Confessor, Opusculun de anima PG 91.672D ) and, 
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albeit considerably later, “the food of the psyche” (Eleutherius, 
Confutationes quarumdam propositionum PG 28.13148). It is interest- 
ing to note that, unlike pagan deities, Christ is now spoken of as pos- 
sessing a psyche (Justin, [J Apologia 10.1). 


2 One distinctive feature of the “soul-system” outlined above is that 
the free soul also typifies a person after death: Patroclus’ psyche “resem- 
bles him in everything” (liad 23.65, pox) Mateoxdijos Sethoio née 
avt@ . . . gixvic). Sometimes the psyche is associated with the etSwdov 
“simulacrum” (/liad 23.104; see Text [7]), possibly to underline the 
resemblance between the psyche and the deceased. In Homer, the 
psyche retains certain emotional faculties, like the psyche of Ajax, which 
“stood apart angry” (Odyssey 11.544, voogey apeotyxet xexohwpeévy), 
while other psychai “stood grieving” (Odyssey 11.541-2, éotacav 
axvipevat). This aspect is present throughout antiquity and continues, 
albeit more rarely, in the lyric and elegiac poets and in tragedy. A psyche 
can be called back from the world of the dead (Aeschylus, Persians 630) 
or hover over a person (Euripides, Orestes 676, notapevynv wpoxry). 
Hovering is used of the psyche’s mode of locomotion in a late third- 
century epitaph from Side (SEG xxxv, 1427): “some say that the psyche 
hovers in the wide sky” (paoi tes vexbov. . . THtAoOan puxas hardy 
éoa). One example from Late Antiquity is typical of many epitaphs 
(SEG xxx1t1, 508): “Made by Theodorus for the psyche of Artemia” 
(bx THs puyis "Agtepias éoinoev Oe65m0¢). This usage was also 
taken over by the Christians. The best early “Christian” example of the 
use of the term is undoubtedly found in Revelation 20.4, where in one 
of his visions the author sees in heaven “the psychai of those beheaded.” 


3 There are few occasions when an animal is said to have a psyche. In 


the Odyssey (14.426), after Eumaeus had slaughtered a swine for 
Odysseus, “its psyche left it” (tov & gine uy). The snake is the only 
other animal to which a psyche is attributed, possibly because of the fact 
that it sloughs its skin (Hesiod, fr. 204.139 Merkelbach and West’; 
Pindar, Olympian Odes 8.39, Nemean Odes 1.47). 


4 The fact that the butterfly is also termed a psyche (Aristotle, 
Historia animalium 551414: Theophrastus, Historia plantarum 2.4.4; 
Plutarch Moralia 636c) may well be due to the notion of the “hovering” 
soul. The poet Meleager plays on this motif by representing the soul 
with wings (Palatine A nthology 5.57, Meleager xiv Gow and Page). 
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Selected texts 

{1] Homer, /liad 9.321-2 West 

ovSE Ti wot MEQixeLTaL, Exel MADOV Ghyed OULD, 
aici {ui puyziy ta9aPardopevos moheuitery. 


Nor has it brought me any profit that I suffered woes at heart, 


constantly staking my life [psyche] in fight. (Trans. A. T. Murray) 


[2] Homer, [liad 5.696 West 
Tov bé hime uy, Kata O GPOGAWOY HEZUT Ey AVG 


and his breath [psyche] left him, and down over his eyes a mist was shed. 


(Trans. A. T. Murray) 


[3] Heraclitus, fr. 66 Marcovich 


wuyitow Oavatos towe yeveoOar, 
date bE Bdavatos yiyv yeveoOa 
&x yijs Se Vdwo yivetat, 

tE HSatos Sé Wyn. 


For souls [psychai| it is death to become water 
for water it is death to become earth 
but out of earth water comes-to-be 


(Trans. M. Marcovich) 


and out of water, soul. 


[4] Pindar, Nemean Odes 1 46-7 Snell and Maehler 


Ceyyopevots 58 YQOVOS 


uyas cumémvevoey pehewy CLPATWV. 


and as they were being strangled, the passage of time 
exhaled the life [psyche] from their monstrous bodies. (Trans. W. H. Race) 


[5] Euripides, Phoenissae 1296-7 Diggle 
pet da ped 5a, 
SiSvpor Oijges, POvect puxat 


Alas earth, alas earth, 


Murderous spirits [psychat], twin beasts (Trans. E. Craik) 


a 
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[6] Matthew 2.20, 10.39 Nestle and Aland 


2.20 d€yav eyeQeig NaAQGAaBE TO TEAdiov xai THY [N{TEQG. adtov xai Mogevou 
cig yy logan: teOviyxaow yag ot CytovvtEes Ti puyziy tod ravdiov. 


Saying, Arise, and take the young child and his mother, and go into the land 
of Israel: for they are dead which sought the young child’s life [psyche]. 


10.39 6 Evowy THY Wuziy abtod Grohéoet aT, aL 6 anohéoas Ty poy 


abvton évexev Enod eboroet atiyy. 


He that findeth his life [psyche] shall lose it: and he that loseth his life [psyche] 
for my sake shall find it. 


[7] Homer, /liad 23.65-7 West 


HhOe S Exi puyn [ateoxhijos detdoio, 
nave’ adt@ peyeOds te xai Suporte na tinvia, 


nai Pani, xctl Tid TE: {EOI EtpLata EOTO” 


Then there came to him the spirit [psyche] of unhappy Patroclus, in all things 
like his very self, in stature and fair eyes and in voice, and like where the clothes 
that he wore about his body; (Trans. A. T. Murray) 
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PART VIII 


THE ANCIENT GREEKS 
AND LANGUAGE 


Introduction 


A.-F, CHRISTIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


Education, the ancient grammarians, and Attcism, the three subjects of 
this section, are all, in essence, aspects of one central theme, attitudes to 
language. 

Schools, as well as books and bookshops (v111.1), were already in 
existence in the fifth century Bc (Coulet 1996, 105), but it was the fol- 
lowing century and the Hellenistic period that witnessed a truly dra- 
matic growth in education, with the creation of permanent institutions 
of higher education: Isocrates’ school, Plato’s Academy (387 BC-AD 
539), Aristotle’s Lyceum. Humble teachers of writing (yoaputatiotati), 
celebrated grammarians (yoapuratixoi), and sophists (coqrotat) offered 
instruction, at the primary and higher levels, in rhetoric, the art of 
speech, a skill significant in a culture in which public speech, the 
speech of persuasion, was a vital constituent. 

It was the philosophers who first turned their attention to the 
systematic study of language (vi .2), which in antiquity found its cul- 
mination in one specific philosophical school, the Stoic. The 
Hellenistic and Roman periods saw the formation of another important 
tradition, the grammarians: Aristophanes of Byzantium, Aristarchus of 
Samothrace, Dionysius Thrax. The latter is believed to be the author 
of the enormously influential Tézyvy yoappatiy (Ars Grammatica), the 
earliest manual of grammar (second-first centuries BC), which was 
translated into Syriac and Armenian, and was accompanied with hun- 
dreds of pages of commentary (Illdefonse 1997, 12). 

The Atticist movement (v 111.3), which arose in the first century BC, 
is directly related to the education of the period and to the tradition of 
the grammarians. The writings of Aristophanes of Byzantium may be 
viewed as forerunners of Atticism, an expression of linguistic and liter- 
ary nostalgia for the old world of Attic harmony, which had suffered 
from the prevalence of the Hellenistic Koine and from the “wounds” 
inflicted by Roman rule. This movement heralded a process of linguis- 
tic “regulation” in which the language would be shaped to comply with 
classical literary models, a process that would influence the course of 


the Greek language over some eighteen centuries. 


1 Language and education in antiquity 


A. MISSIOU 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


We cannot hope to understand the relationship between language and 
education without first defining our terms; both concepts ~ language 
and education - are so widely used that their meaning has come to seem 
self-evident. In discussing the relationship between Greek language 
and education in ancient times (eighth century Bc to fourth century AD) 
I shall be examining education as a process which, first, assists the indi- 
vidual to acquire the knowledge of reading and writing necessary in 
developing the personal skills that enable him to play an active part in 
the social life of his city, and, second, endows him with a degree of rhe- 
torical skill. 

Our sources for the first historical period of ancient Greece, the 
Archaic period (eighth to sixth centuries Bc) do not provide us with 
any information on the systematic teaching of reading and writing, 
despite the fact that in not a few aspects of their daily lives the Greeks 
were using the new script which had resulted from the adaptation of the 
Phoenician alphabet to the idiosyncrasies of the Greek language (see 
11.17). Any planned and organized educational process will have been 
intended exclusively for the members of the aristocracy. The wealth of 
references in our sources to the centaur Chiron, the mythical teacher of 
many Homeric heroes, indicates that the process of education was con- 
ducted entirely through oral communication; Chiron’s celebrated 
pupils ~ among them Achilles, Asclepius, Jason, Nestor ~ learned at his 
side to hunt, to ride, to throw the javelin and play the lyre; they also 
acquired some knowledge of medicine, but there is no evidence that 
they learned to read and write. 

It is reasonable to assume that during the first centuries of the 
archaic period ~ when the economy was largely agricultural and trans- 
actions with other cities and countries were extremely infrequent — the 
members of the warrior aristocracy, who enjoyed a monopoly in the 
exercise of political power and the administration of traditional justice, 
would not have engaged in activities requiring the ability to read and 
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write. But it is equally reasonable to suppose that those members of the 
free population, whatever their rank in society, who were engaged in 
production and trade in the Mediterranean, and who felt the need, in 
pursuit of their own interests, to learn to use the new script, will have 
done so, at least on an occasional basis. Potters and vase painters 
employed the new script to advertise themselves and their products, 
while merchants protected their wares by marking them with single 
letters or their full name — and sometimes even with a curse on anyone 
who attempted to usurp them. However, with the passing of time the 
aristocrats must, as a class, have begun to take an interest in acquiring 
the new skills of reading and writing, in the wake of the serious social 
conflicts of the seventh century Bc - conflicts precipitated by the short- 
age of farming land and by injustices inherent in the social relations 
between themselves and the other free citizens, the merchants, crafts- 
men, and many small farmers. The conditions in the cities of Greece 
itself, as well as the needs of the colonies — the new Greek communities 
in the East and West, where not all the settlers came from the same 
mother city ~ will have enhanced the role and importance of writing as 
a means of limiting instability, confusion and unaccountability. Locri 
Epizephyrii in southern Italy was among the first cities to acquire 
written laws, at some point in the middle of the seventh century. 

However, we are still unable to determine when schools for the 
teaching of reading and writing appeared for the first time. Herodotus 
(fifth century Bc) and Pausanias (second century AD) mention schools 
functioning in the early part of the fifth century BC. Herodotus tells us 
that just before the defeat of the Ionians at the naval battle off the island 
of Lade (494 8c), which marked the end of the Ionian revolt, the roof of 
a school on Chios collapsed, killing 119 students who were engaged at 
that moment in “learning their letters” (6.27.2). Another event occur- 
ring in the first decade of the fifth century is recounted by Pausanias in 
his Description of Greece (6.9.6-7): the boxer Cleomedes was so 
enraged at the failure to acknowledge his victory at the Olympic Games 
of 496 Bc that he overturned a column supporting the roof of the school 
(d15a0xc)<ei0v) in his native Astypalaea; the roof fell, and sixty children 
lost their lives. We learn from Thucydides (7.29.5) of the existence of a 
school at Mycalessus in Boeotia; in his account of the beginning of the 
Decelean War (413 BC) he relates that Thracian mercenaries broke into 
the city’s largest d5aoxadetov and slaughtered all the students. 

There can be no history of education in antiquity that fails to 
mention the contrast ~ in the fifth and fourth centuries Bc — between the 
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private education of Athens and the state system of Sparta. The citizens 
of the hermetically sealed and strictly hierarchical society of the most 
powerful city in the Peloponnese, the Spartans or homoitot, held sway 
over an immense population: the perioikoi, the free inhabitants of the 
neighboring communities, who enjoyed some autonomy in local 
administration but were subject to Sparta in all aspects of military 
policy, and the helots, the subjugated local people of Messenia and 
Laconia, granted by the state, together with farming land, to the full cit- 
izens of Sparta. These last, forbidden by law from indulging in any 
commercial activity, occupied themselves with the continual training 
and practice of discipline which made them the most formidable army 
in the entire Greek world. Just as it had in archaic times, in the fifth and 
fourth centuries 8¢ the Spartan state continued to oversee the upbring- 
ing (Gywy) and education of all future citizens. From the age of seven 
to twenty the sons of Spartan citizens were reared, compulsorily, by the 
state, which employed privations and the harshest of toughening to 
produce hoplites of the high standard required. The main purpose of 
the Spartan upbringing was, in the words of Plutarch, that the boys 
should learn to “obey commands well, endure hardships, and conquer 
in battle”; he adds that the boys learned “of reading and writing, only 
enough to serve their turn” (Lycurgus 16; see Text {1]). For the young 
Spartan, successful completion of all the stages in this upbringing was 
a necessary condition for acceptance into the ranks of the homoztoz, but 
not the only condition. Once the boy had come of age, he had to seek 
admission to one of the messes (gudittov), which consisted of some 
fifteen members, each paying a monthly contribution, set by the state, 
in cash and in kind (Plutarch, Lycurgus 12.3, 12.9-11). 

In the Athenian democracy of the fifth and fourth centuries BC every 
working, free, native inhabitant of Attica of the male sex —- was num- 
bered on the roll of citizens, regardless of whether he owned any land. 
All decisions were taken by the Assembly of the citizens, the Ecclesta,and 
the various offices of state were filled by lot from the whole body of citi- 
zens, rich and poor, small farmers and large land owners, craftsmen and 
merchants. There was no direct state involvement in the education of the 
future citizen. Although they were under no legal compulsion to do so, 
parents took the necessary measures for the schooling of their children, 
either teaching them within the family or sending them out to teachers 
(see Text [2]). Elementary schooling was provided by the kitharistes 
(xO8aowor)s), who taught music, and the grammatistes (yoappatioty)s), 
who gave instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 


VItL.1 LANGUAGE AND EDUCATION IN ANTIQUITY 


We have no written account of the workings of the 
Athenian schools in the fifth century, but it is worth 
pointing out that the relatively large number of early 
depictions of students learning to read and write - dating 
from the first quarter of the fifth century Bc, the first 
decades of the Athenian democracy — suggests that the 
Athenians attached no little importance to this educa- 
tional process. The best known of these depictions is the 
vase painting by the painter Duris on a cylix belonging 
to the Berlin Museum (see Fig. g8a-b); it shows scenes 
from all three areas of education: instruction in dance 
and music (ovou)), physical exercise (yupvacty)) 
and reading, writing, and arithmetic (yoaupata). Two 
scenes offer fascinating glimpses of the latter lesson: in 
one, the bearded instructor sits holding an open scroll, 
on which letters can be made out, while before him 
stands a boy who is either reciting the text from memory 
or listening as it is read to him by his instructor; in the 
other scene the pupil is once again standing before the 
teacher, who is seated ona stool holding a writing tablet 
(S€)t0) and a stylus for writing on it (yeais). Among 
the written testimony to the keen interest taken by the Athenians in the 


teaching of reading and writing I shall confine myself to mentioning just 


one passage in Plutarch’s Themistocles, referring to the evacuation of 


Attica after the defeat at Thermopylae in 480 Bc. As the Persian army 
advanced into central Greece, leaving towns and villages burned down in 
its wake, the Ecclesia decided that the Athenian citizens of military age 
should embark on the triremes, while the majority ofthe women and chil- 
dren should seek refuge in Troezen. They were welcomed with great gen- 
crosity, the people of Troezen not only providing them with board and 
lodging at public expense but even undertaking to pay fees for their 
teachers (ixé9 adtHy ddaoxcdhors tedety wo00bs, Plutarch, Themistocles 
10.3). 

We do not have a great deal of information on the methods employed 
in teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic in the autonomous Greek 
cities during their five centuries of history (eighth to fourth centuries 
BC). There is, however, a variety of archaeological material — sherds, 
tablets, and papyri — from various regions in the Hellenistic world, and 
especially from Ptolemaic Egypt, which permits us to form a relatively 


clear idea of what went on in the Hellenistic school which was often 
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Figures g8a-b Cylix 


decorated by the vase painter 
Duris, with scenes of teachers 


and students. Fifth century Bc 
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dependent on the generosity of the monarch or the more affluent citi- 
zens. As in earlier times, the lessons taught in the Si5acxaheiov were 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Of particular interest is the systematic 
method of teaching employed by the instructors of the Hellenistic 
period, our knowledge of which is derived from relatively lengthy 
primers on papyrus; the earliest of these is the almost complete manual 
from the third century wc - from the Fayum ~ on sixteen sheets 
(xoAAtjpata) from a roll of papyrus with an overall length of 2.9 meters. 
Our information is supplemented by isolated phrases scratched on 
pottery sherds or writing tablets. It would seem that the students’ first 
task was to memorize the alphabet, learning just the names of the 
letters and not concerning themselves, at this stage, with their shapes. 
Once the alphabet had been memorized, the teacher proceeded to intro- 
duce groups of capital letters and the students practiced writing first the 
individual letters and then syllables, first taking two letters - consonant 
and vowel or vowel and consonant - and then three. The students then 
moved on to copying whole words - of one, two, and then three and 
more syllables. The majority of these were nouns and adjectives from lit- 
erary texts, mainly the Homeric epics, which presented difficulties of 
pronunciation or spelling. They then advanced to the copying of short 
phrases, usually moral maxims (yv@pat) or extracts from works of 
poetry. These first continuous texts were given to the students with the 
syllables divided to make reading more easy. The Fayum primer con- 
tains extracts ~ six lines from Euripides’ Phoenissae (529-34) and four 
lines from his lost Jno ~ in which the syllables are divided by a blank 
space and two dots. The students then moved on to the next stage, in 
which the grammarians (yoapatixoi) offered their commentaries on lit- 
erary texts, formulated rules for the correct use of the language and 
supervised their young charges ~ adolescent boys from the privileged, 
educated class ~ as they memorized the texts and rules. The most suit- 
able setting for these more advanced intellectual tasks was the 
Hellenistic gymnasium (yupvaowv), whose students, young men of 
eighteen (pnot), came exclusively from the more affluent homes. 

At this point it should be made clear that higher education was not 
an invention of the Hellenistic period. It first made its appearance in 
Athens in the second half of the fifth century 8c, when the city had 
already acquired a distinct identity in a number of ways: its democratic 
system had given greater political power to the lower social class, the 
thetes, and within the decade 490-480 Bc it had built up the most pow- 
erful fleet in the Greek world and, a little later (478/7), had assumed the 
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leadership of the Delian League immediately after the Greek victory in 
the Persian Wars. Up until the end of the sixth century Bc Athens could 
claim only one literary figure of importance, the great Solon, but in the 
centuries we refer to as classical - the fifth and fourth centuries Bc — the 
bulk of Greek literary output is Athenian in origin; among the master- 
pieces of world literature produced in Athens during this period we 
number the tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, the com- 
edies of Aristophanes, the orations of Demosthenes, and the philo- 
sophical works of Plato and Aristotle, while we should not omit to 
mention that the majority of the inscriptions contained in the 
Inscriptiones Graecae were found in Attica. 

In fifth-century Athens, then, there emerged for the first time condi- 
tions that made both necessary and possible the institution of higher 
education. The direct involvement of the Athenians in the political 
affairs of their own city and of the broader geographical region they con- 
trolled bred a desire to be able either to defend their views in the 
Ecclesia, arguing on questions of war, peace and other vital issues, or to 
represent themselves in the courts. The second half of the fifth century 
saw the appearance of teachers — some of them were Athenian, but the 
majority were foreigners, passing through Athens and other cities — 
knownas Sophists. Fora fee they offered the young men of Athens theo- 
retical training in the various skills involved in the government of the 
city. They proclaimed that any individual could learn the art of speak- 
ing, a skill which endowed the citizen with the knowledge required to 
manage his own life and that of the community - that art which Gorgias 
(Plato, Gorgias 449a) referred to as rhetoric (gntogixt}) and Protagoras 
(Plato, Protagoras 319a) as politics (xoAttxy). The sophists would 
deliver model orations to their closed groups of students, designed to 
exemplify the art of diegesis (Sujynots), i.e., the presentation of informa- 
tion required to introduce the audience to the issue in question, and to 
illustrate the arguments (éatyevorjuata) which could be brought forward 
to support both sides of the question: one of their most fundamental 
principles was that there were two opposing sides, two discourses 
(A6yo1), to cach question. They also emphasized the power of rhetorical 
speech to sway the emotions, and attached particular importance to 
what they referred to as 6o00ézeu«, i-e., the correct use of the language, 
the proper correspondence between words and the things they denote, 
and the distinction between the literal and metaphorical uses of words. 
Their students were required to commit the model orations to memory, 
and also to participate in question-and-answer exercises. 
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The organization of higher education underwent a major change in 
the first half of the fourth century BC, with the establishment of perma- 
nent schools in Athens. The first of these was founded by Isocrates ca. 
390 BC and they were intended to inculcate good moral and political 
values in the young by requiring them to write on these subjects and to 
appraise their teacher’s own works. This pioneering establishment ofa 
permanent school was of enormous significance in the history of educa- 
tion; with a fixed venue for instruction it was now possible to draw up 
systematic and long-term plans for lessons. Schools could now be 
founded that would last for centuries. Plato’s Academy, founded in 387 
BC near the gymnasium of the hero Academus, was to become one of the 
longest little lived educational institutions in history, continuing in its 
work for no fewer than nine centuries until it was finally closed by an edict 
of the Emperor Justinian in ab 539. In his writings Plato criticizes the 
rhetorical method, on the grounds that it does not seek the truth (for 
example, in the Gorgias, Menexenus, Phaedrus), but he does offer a 
number of indications that the Academy attached importance to the 
study of language. For example, the dialogue named after his own first 
teacher, the Cratylus, provides the first recorded discussion on aspects 
of language. The dialogue begins with a discussion of the relationship 
between words and objects, and subsequently moves on to examine ety- 
mologies. Similar linguistic-philosophical concerns, albeit combined 
with clearer, more practical guidance, appear to have been shared by 
Aristotle, who included the teaching of rhetoric in the curriculum of the 
school he founded in 335 Be at the Lyceum, the gymnasium located 
beside the grove sacred to Apollo Lycius. For example, at the beginning 
of the third book of his Rhetoric, he states emphatically that it is not 
enough for a man to know what to say, he must also know how to say it. 
He identifies the two qualities of clarity (oagiveia) and appropriateness 
(t xgéxov) as the principal virtues of linguistic expression (A€&1s) and 
discusses the elements that constitute that expression, the literal and the 
metaphorical. 

In the years of the Hellenistic kingdoms and of Roman rule, when 
the Koine was finally supplanting the various Greek dialects, the study 
of language, which had begun with the sophists of the fifth century and 
continued at the Academy and Lyceum in the fourth century, now 
began to be approached more methodically. The main concern of edu- 
cated men at this time was how to write good Greek (é\AnviCew) (see 
vit.c.1). Most prominent among the philosophers of the Hellenistic 
period were the Stoics, who laid the foundations for the description of 
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the Greek language. A number of the works of 
Chrysippus, who succeeded Zeno and Cleanthes at the 
Stoa, were dedicated to the system of inflection and to 
syntax (Diogenes Laertius 7.192-3). 

While for the Stoics the study of language was closely 
associated with logic, for the philologists of Alexandria 
grammar had a certain degree of autonomy (see 11.5). 
Aristophanes of Byzantium (257-180 BC), one of the ear- 
liest directors of the Library of Alexandria, established 
the canon of the eight parts of speech; his student, 
Aristarchus of Samothrace (217-145 BC), introduced the 
breathing marks and accents, as well as the punctuation 
marks (see Appendix 1), while asserting that grammati- 
cal forms must be characterized by consistency. One of 
his students was Dionysius Thrax, whose Ars Grammatica is the earli- 
est such work to have survived. 

Finally, [ should like to discuss the significant difference in the 
concept of rhetoric between, on the one hand, the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies BC,and, on the other, the Hellenistic and Roman periods. In the 
earlier period, as we have seen, the art of speaking was intimately asso- 
ciated with the social and political life of the city; the orations of 
Lysias, Demosthenes, and Hyperides were not the product of some 
school of rhetoric, but grew out of the workings of the democracy. In 
the later period, however, the process of collective decision-making 
had withered as the ordinary people gradually took a less and less 
active part in public life, the regulation of the domestic affairs of the 
community now depending, directly or indirectly, on the will of the 
Hellenistic monarch or Roman administrator. Although we have no 
hard evidence concerning rhetoric in the Hellenistic period, it is fair 
to assume that the situation will have been much the same as in the 
years of the Roman empire, when the art of rhetoric was the most 
important element in higher education, and schools of rhetoric subsi- 
dized by the state were to be found in all the main intellectual centers 
of the time, the first of them founded in Rome by the Emperor 
Vespasian (Ab 69-79). Aspiring students of rhetoric were not only 
given theoretical instruction in the art of public speaking butalso went 
through various stages of practical training in description, scrutiny of 
evidence, and rebuttal of arguments; in the final stage of their studies 
they would be required to demonstrate their abilities in improvisation 
and in the delivery of carefully prepared rhetorical pieces of display. 
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The rhetorical topics in the schools and in public speaking were many 
and various, ranging from the serious to the absurd. A surviving 
example of the more eccentric subjects is the In Praise of Hair 
(Eyxcuov xdpys) of Dio Chrysostom (ca. ap 40-after 112), scion ofa 
wealthy family from Prusa in Bithynia. The epithet Chrysostomus 
(xQvo0ds “gold” + ordpa “mouth”) was a third-century addition to his 
name, bestowed in acknowledgment of his great oratorical abilities. In 
addition to encomiums including lost works in praise of parrots and 
mosquitoes, he also composed orations in the service of the central 
administration; examples of the latter are his speeches to the Ecclesia 
and the Boule of his native city. As a member of an embassy to Rome 
he delivered addresses to ‘Trajan, obliquely flattering the emperor in 
his skillful analysis of the virtues of a good monarch. 

The most celebrated orator of the second century AD was Aelius 
Aristides, whose family owned great estates in Mysia (117 or 129-181 or 
later). Of the six autobiographical Sacred Discourses (Tegoi Adyou) 
which have survived, only one contains reliable historical information, 
although all of them reflect the belief that the god Asclepius put an end 
to his long series of maladies and granted him superb abilities as.a writer 
at the Asclepieum of Pergamum, where Aristides spent much ofhis time 
as a patient. He also believed that in his dreams he enjoyed direct com- 
munication with the great figures of classical times, such as Plato and 
Sophocles, and that as a consequence he was able to make the past - 
refined and elevated to an absolute purity ~ a part of the living present. 
All his orations, whether composed for private or public occasions, 
reflect his conviction of the central importance of Greek civilization; in 
the public address For Rome (Eis ‘Pauny) for example, he commends 
the revival of Greek culture and the Greek way of life as the greatest of 
Rome’s gifts to humanity. In short, all his surviving work is evidence that 
the classical tradition was still very much alive in the years of empire, but 
his excessive faith in the irrational ~ dreams, prophecies, divine protec- 
tion ~ demonstrates how this tradition was now adjusted to suit the atti- 
tudes and temperament of the society of the time, a society profoundly 
affected by the political system of the Roman empire. 


Selected texts 
[1] Plutarch, Lycurgus 16.6 Perrin 


Todupata pév obv Evexa tijc xoeiac EudvOavov: 4 3° GAA naoa naSeia TOs TO 
GoxecOar xarwc éyiveto xai XAQTEQELV MOVOUVTA Xai viXdv LayouEVOV. d16 xai 
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Tijs NAtxias MooEQyouEvNs Exétewov abtovV Ty coxnow, év xo@ te xeigovtes xai 
Paditew dvuroditovus maitew te yunvois (og TH TOAAG OvvEebitovtes. 


Of reading and writing, they learned only enough to serve their turn; all the 
rest of their training was calculated to make them obey commands well, 
endure hardships, and conquer in battle. Therefore, as they grew in age, their 
bodily exercise was increased; their heads were close-clipped, and they were 
accustomed to going bare-foot, and to playing for the most part without 
clothes. (Trans. B. Perrin) 


[2] Aeschines, Against Timarchus 12 Schultz 


[NOMOS] Oi 5é tav naidwy dddaoxahor avouyétmoay pev ta SiSaoxaheiar pur} 
MQSTEQOV Hiov Gvidvtoc, xALLETWOAY Sé 1d HAiov dvvovtos. Kai ph &Egotw toic 
brLQ Thy HV naidwv ria obow eiorévan TOV AAidwv EvSov Svtwv, av pu vidg 
dwWaoxdrov I Gde—pos i Ovyatads vio éav SE Ws NAGE TaAdT’ eioin, Davari 
Cyptovod. Kai oi yupvaouioyat trois ‘Equaiots Hh Eatwoay ovyxadtévar undéva 
tov év HAixiag TOOAW fuNdevir Bav bE Emitgésy zai pu} eEeigyy tov yupvaciov, 
Evoxos Eotw 6 yunvaouteyys TO Tis EhevOeQuv POoEas vonm. Oi 58 YOOHYot ot 
ZADLOTALEVOL UXO TOD SiLoV Eotwoay Ti Huxiav bnég tettagdxovta Em. 


[Law] The teachers of the boys shall open the school-rooms not earlier than 
sunrise, and they shall close them before sunset. No person who is older than 
the boys shall be permitted to enter the room while they are there, unless he 
be a son of the teacher, a brother, or a daughter’s husband. If any one enter in 
violation of this prohibition, he shall be punished with death. The superinten- 
dents of the gymnasia shall under no conditions allow any one who has 
reached the age of manhood to enter the contests of Hermes together with the 
boys. A gymnasiarch who does permit this and fails to keep such a person out 
of the gymnasium, shall be liable to the penalties prescribed for the seduction 
of free-born youth. Every choregus who is appointed by the people shall be 
more than forty years of age. (Trans. C. D. Adams) 


[3] Plato, Protagoras 322d-323a Burnet 


Odtw dH, © Taxoates, xai duct taiita ot te GAOL xai "AOnvaior, Stav pev regi 
AQEtiIs textownis 1 d hOyos i} GAANS THVOS SnwLove yixijs, OAtyots Olovtau petEiven 
oupPoviijc, nai Eav tus Ext HV TV OhiyaV ovpBovdrevy, od% vexovtat, > ob 
MNS ~ elnotw<, ws Eyo Py — Stav dé eis oupBovhiy rohuxijs agetijs iwoty, fv 
dei dt Sixcnoobwns macav iévar xai GHpPQoaivns, cixdtws dmavtos avdedc 


: . ‘ a : ; ee nar : 
AvEXOVTAL, WS TAVTi HQOGT|ZOV TaAvTYS YE HETEXELW THS AQETIS H UN Elva NOAEK. 


So that, Socrates, is why when there is a question about how to do well in car- 
pentry or any other expertise, everyone including the Athenians thinks it right 
that only a few should give advice, and won’t put up with advice from anyone 
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else, as you say ~ and quite right, too, in my view — but when it comes to con- 
sideration of how to do well in running the city, which must proceed entirely 
through justice and soundness of mind, they are right to accept advice from 
anyone, since it is incumbent on everyone to share in that sort of excellence, 
or else can be no city at all. (Trans. C. C. W. Taylor) 


[4] Aristotle, Politics 1337a10-18 Ross 


“Ou pév obv tH vowobETy WaMota NOGYMATEVTEOY EOL THY TOV VEWY meandeiav, 
ovdeic cev Cuprofytyoetev. Kai yag év tats roheow ob yeyvoutevoy TodtO PAcTTEL 
rec MOteiac: Sei yoo MOdS ExdotHY MadevecbaL, TO YQ NOs THs MoOMtElas 
Excotys TO oixeiov xai pudartey elwOe THV nodteicay xai xa8iotnow €E Geyxis, 
olov TO Lev SyoxoaTizoy Sypoxgatiay, TO & dkryaoynov Odtyaoziav’ dei 5é tO 


édtiov HMOs Pertiovos aitiov mOMtELas. 


No one will doubt that the legislator should direct his attention above all to 
the education of youth; for the neglect of education does harm to the consti- 
tution. The citizen should be moulded to suit the form of government under 
which he lives. For each government has a peculiar character which originally 
formed and which continues to preserve it. The character of democracy 
creates democracy, and the character of oligarchy creates oligarchy; and 


always the better the character, the better the government. (Trans. S. Everson) 


2 The ancient grammarians 


P.H. MATTHEWS 


The grammatical analysis of Greek began in earnest in the Hellenistic 
period, with the expansion of the Greek world under Alexander and his 
successors and the dissemination of the zou as a standard form of the 
language. It was undertaken, in part, by the philosophers of the early 
Stoa, for whom the discipline of puooogic, which we must understand 
in more or less its etymological sense, included, as one of three main 
parts, a “logical” or “linguistic” part (t6 Loytmov) concerned with both 
the form of linguistic expressions and the propositions expressed by 
them. It was also undertaken, again in part, by literary scholars in the 
library of Alexandria, as a basis for the editing and interpretation of the 
texts of Homer and other earlier writers. [tis in this school that the term 
yoappatizi was first used in a relevant sense, referring precisely to a 
general expertise in the study of literary texts. By the time of the Roman 
conquest these initially separate strands had led to something like the 
discipline of yoappatixr as we know it in the Christian era, and as 
such it became a fixed part of the educational system in both the Latin- 
speaking and Greek-speaking parts of the empire. The yoappatot of 
the empire were by profession teachers, concerned above all with the 
maintenance of a written standard, based on the Attic Greek of many 
centuries earlier, from which the spoken language was increasingly 
diverging. Greek, and Greek in this form, was quite naturally the only 
language with which they worked. But they included original linguistic 
scholars, who developed a tradition of grammatical analysis so well 
founded that it lives on, in the description of Greek and of other lan- 
guages throughout the world, when ancient achievements in most other 
disciplines have been superseded. 

The growth of this tradition can conveniently be divided into two 
periods. They reflect, in part, the moment at which yooupatixy became 
a technical subject, distinct from logic and rhetoric as other linguistic 
disciplines. But they also reflect a difference in our sources. In the impe- 
rial period these include extensive original texts, of which the four 
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surviving works of Apollonius Dyscolus (second century ap) are espe- 
cially important. They also include elaborate commentaries ona famous 
elementary grammar ascribed to Dionysius Thrax (ca. 170-ca. gO BC) 
which is itselfarguably, for the most part, of the third century ap or later. 
These should be read in conjunction with the work of the Latin gram- 
marians, among whom Priscian, working in Constantinople in the early 
sixth century aD, follows Apollonius closely. But for the Hellenistic 
period our sources are secondary or fragmentary. Much of what we 
know of the early Stoics is from later doxographers, especially Diogenes 
Laertius (probably third century ap). For the school of Alexandria, we 
have the grammar of Dionysius Thrax, to the extent that it may be 
genuine. But, by Late Antiquity, commentators had already remarked 
that it conflicts in places with the views that Dionysius was known from 
other sources to have held. Where it cannot be trusted, we have no 
extended text at all. We are therefore forced, in part, to speculate. 


1 Many terms and concepts that were to become part of the stock in 
trade of grammars have their origin in the classical period or earlier. By 
the time of Plato (429-347 Bc) literacy was widespread, and the con- 
cepts of the ovAdafy and of the otoryeiov as a minimal element could 
both be used in his work without explanation. He also introduces a 
division of ototyeta into “having sound” (q@wvijevta) and “soundless” 
(apova). In an important passage in the Sophist, he analyzes the sen- 
tence Oeaitytos xGOytaL into an Gvowa “name” of which a dijpa “verb” 
is predicated. The Poetics of Aristotle (384-322 Bc) distinguishes a 
series of “parts of the utterance” (uéon tijg A€EEws) which include both 
the ototyeiov and the ovdAaBy, as units “without meaning” (Gonua), 
and the évopa and Oijya, as ones that are “meaningful” (onuavixd). 
But it is in the work of the early Stoics, especially of Chrysippus (ca. 
280-207 BC) and his pupil Diogenes of Babylon (240-152 BC), that a 
comprehensive scheme first emerges. In their account of linguistic 
expressions, they elaborated a system of word classes as é0n tod hoYOU 
which, in a later form, became the foundation for grammar as children 
experienced it for the next millennium and beyond. By the time the 
yeappatixoi of Alexandria took it over the scheme was not yet in its final 
form, and in the work of the Roman writer Varro (116-27 BC) we can see 
that at least one radical alternative had been proposed. But by the 
beginning of the Christian era its form was largely fixed. 

For the Stoics, as for the yeapatixoi who followed and for Aristotle 


who preceded them, the péen tod AGyou or tis AEEEWS Were units of 
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expression: that is, of a physical sound (ov) defined as air that had 
been set in motion. A déyos was itself defined as a linguistic expression 
(A€&1c) that had meaning. For the semantic categories themselves our 
sources leave us much more in the dark; but it appears, for example, 
that a Stoic analysis of tense had recognized the parallel between forms 
such as tort and étuxtov, called by them “extending” (xagatatuxoi), 
and “completed” forms (cuvtedixoi) such as tétu@a and étetveenv. It is 
also clear that much of the terminology of cases was theirs. In taking 
these notions over, the youiatixot seem to have made significant 
changes. The standard account of tenses is different, and, in general, 
categories such as these were closely linked, as “concomitants” 
(xagex6ueva) to individual words or LEON tod Adyou. But the Stoics 
were responsible for much of the original insight. 

The crucial insight of the early Alexandrians lay in their identifi- 
cation of évadoyia. as a principle in the formation of words. By the time 
of Aristarchus (ca. 217-145 BC), this had become a major tool in estab- 
lishing literary texts: if the form ofa particular word is doubtful, choose 
the one which leads to the greatest regularity. In a definition of 
yeawatixy which is securely that of his pupil Dionysius Thrax, the 
“calculation of analogy” (avahoyiac éxhoyowoc) is one of six parts. By 
the first century Bc it was a general criterion for the cultivation of 
correct Greek (‘EXAnvwpds), written and spoken, and a dispute had 
arisen, whose echoes continue in the early centuries of the empire, as 
to whether proportional regularity is more important than conformity 
to usage. As represented by Varro, who is the earliest of our sources, 
this lay between promoters of dvahoyia and those of (though for this 
there is no independent source) d&vwpadia. But, whatever the precise 
context, the discipline now reached, in the words of another pupil of 
Aristarchus, its “developed” form (teheia yoappatixy). As defined by 
Dionysius Thrax it was a “practical skill” (uteigia) still concerned 
above all with literature. In its new form it became an “expertise on 
scientific principles” (£&1¢ xd téxvys) concerned, in effect, with all 
aspects of language not covered by others. 


2 Our earliest grammatical texts, if we except the one ascribed to 
Dionysius Thrax, are papyri of the first century Bc. These show that 
the format ofan elementary grammar, organized by née tod Adyou, was 
established. But to complete the system and to place it on a theoretical 
foundation seems to have been the achievement in particular of 
Apollonius Dyscolus, working in Alexandria two centuries later. It is 
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clear from his text that important problems of detail still had to be 
solved. In one passage, for example, of his four books on Syntax (Hegi 
ovvtéteews) he establishes that an infinitive is the basic mood ofa verb 
and not, as at least some earlier scholars had evidently claimed, an 
adverb. One use of the infinitive is with an article, and in an extended 
discussion of the constructions that this wégo¢ tod .6you takes, he dis- 
tinguishes those in which it must be present, those in which it cannot 
be, and the difference of meaning where it is optional. Ina work on pro- 
nouns, he establishes the standard division between those that relate to 
other linguistic elements (Gvagoguxai) and those that “point” outside 
the text (Setaxai). Much of this discussion is polemic; the space 
devoted to topics often seems unbalanced, and, for reasons of terminol- 
ogy in part, he is hard to read. The reason may be that linguistic analy- 
sis was still in its pioneering phase. 

Ata more general level, Apollonius’ writings are the direct origin for 
most of what the later tradition says about the relation between one 
goog tov LOyou, or of a pé0¢ in a specific inflected form, to another. 
We do not have the work in which the Aoyozg itself is defined; but the 
definition of his follower Priscian, for example, rests on the connected 
semantic criteria of “congruence” (in Greek xatai2homs) and com- 
pleteness. In a discussion of ungrammatical expressions (Gohowmopot), 
Apollonius says that they lie essentially in a lack of congruence 
between related words. For example, in the expression att pe 
érvpay, the nominative aity is semantically singular and is therefore 
not congruent with étwpav, whose meaning is plural. By implication 
both the individual péoy and their relation are involved: that pe is also 
singular is irrelevant, since its relation to étuypav is one in which there 
is a “crossing over” (Stéaotc) to another individual. But the same sen- 
tence would be incomplete, or would fail to express a complete 
thought (Sucvoux), if we were lacking. For the verb tate is one of those 
whose meaning, as Apollonius explains elsewhere, requires or “seeks” 
(éyret) a noun or pronoun in the accusative. Similarly an adverb, for 
example, requires a verb: in a work on this 1eg0¢ he compares its con- 
struction to that of an adjective, and in his books on syntax he begins 
by explaining the system of uégy as a whole in terms of their distinct 
semantic roles. 

Apollonius occasionally refers by name to predecessors, of whom 
Tryphon, a shadowy figure of an uncertain period in the first century 
BC, was evidently important. But whatever the extent of their contribu- 
tion, it is with him and with the massive work on accentuation of his 
son Herodian that the creative period of the ancient discipline of 
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yoaupatua), whose beginning we can plausibly place with Aristarchus 
in the second century BC, largely ends. 

If it is hard to trace the history of ideas before this point, it is harder 
to perceive more than a history of detail after it. At an elementary level, 
the grammar ascribed to Dionysius Thrax became canonical. It is very 
brief and very summary: the section on adverbs, for example, is essen- 
tially a definition followed by a list of twenty six subtypes, most of 
which are simply named and illustrated. The section on nouns, which 
is the longest and includes a slightly fuller account ofa similar number 
of subtypes, is only about 120 lines in a modern edition. Subsequent 
commentaries expand it, adding explanations and alternative views, 
paragraph by paragraph. 

The scope of these texts was basically that of definition and 
classification. Case, for example, was a “concomitant” (7agexdpevov) 
of nouns: the five ancient cases are listed, with alternative names, and 
nouns can be classified (as povomtwra, etc.) according to the number 
of cases they distinguish. Of the formal patterns of inflection they say 
nothing or little. But in the later empire the teaching of correct forms 
must have been an increasing preoccupation, and in the work of 
Theodosius of Alexandria (fourth—fifth century Ap) and his commen- 
tator Choeroboscus (sixth or seventh century AD) we have our first 
comprehensive treatment. Its technique is based ona form of rule that 
had been developed by the first century B¢ and in turn derived from the 
early use of proportional similarity (Gvadoyia). To a nominative such 
as, say, ~tAOTHS Corresponds a genitive @otytoc; similarly xaxorys, 
zaxotntos, and so on. We can therefore state a covering rule by which, 
in Theodosius’ formulation, any feminine that ends in -ty¢ has a geni- 
tive in -tos. The final achievement of grammar in the ancient period was 
to work systematically through the paradigms of nouns and verbs, 
trying to find the most general and simple rules by which each form 
could be predicted, ultimately, from the nominative singular or the first 
singular of the present indicative active. With this essential addition to 
the classificatory scheme, the scope of grammar as it was known until 


the modern period was complete. 


Selected texts 

{1] Dionysius Thrax (end of second century BC) Ars grammatica, GG 

vol. 1, 5-6 

Poaupatiay gotty guretoia THY AAG Moujtais TE zai ovyyoapetow dg ext tO 


TOAD hE yoNEVWY. 
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Méon dé adtijs tou € xedtov avayvoos évtoiPis xaté ToOGMdIAY, 
devtegov eEtynois xara tos évundexovtas motos TQOTMOUS, TEiTOV 
yhwoodv te xai iotogidy AEdxELVOS axddoaic, tétagtov EtUpOAOYias evOeoL, 
TETOV avahoyiag éxhoytondcs, Extov xQloig Noupatwv, 6 Si) xaddotov got 
TMAVTOV Tv év Ti) TEV). 


Grammar is the empirical knowledge of what poets and prose writers com- 
monly say. 

It has six parts: first, an expert reading respecting the diacritics; second, an 
explanation of the poetic tropes present [in the text]; third, a prompt elucida- 
tion of the rare words and the narratives; fourth, the discovery of the etymol- 
ogy; fifth, a setting out of analogy; sixth, a criticism of the works - which of all 
parts of the art is the most noble. (Trans. D. Whitehouse [based on the French 
translation by J. Lallot]) 


[2] Attributed to Dionysius Thrax (probably third century aD), On the 
word, GG vol. 1, 22-3 


A€Ets Eati péoos EAdyLOTOV Tot xaTH ovvtakww dOyou. 

Aoyog dé éott mebiis AEEEws obvOeots dudvotay avtotedi dydhotoa. 

Tod dé Adyou péon gotiv dxuti Svopna, Offa, petoyy}, aoe8gov, cvtwvupia, 
NQdBedtc, Exiggnpa, obvdeopos. YaQ NQooHyoORia Gs eid0s tH Ovouati 
broPéepantat. 


The word [lexis] is the smallest part of a constructed sentence [logos]. 

A sentence is a composition in prose expressing a complete thought. 

The parts of speech are eight: noun, verb, participle, article, pronoun, prepo- 
sition, adverb, conjunction. The common noun is classed as a kind of noun. 
(Trans. D. Whitehouse [based on the French translation by J. Lallot]) 


[3] On the noun, GG vol.1, 24-6 


“Ovopa got pE905 AOYOU TTOTXOV, ODL H TOYA ONLaivoy, OMA LEV OLOV 
AtOos, Modypa Sé otov maLdeia, HOWGS TE xcti dims heyoueVov, xOLWM WEY OLOV 
avOowno¢ ios, diws 5é Olov Lwxocrys. Nagénerat dé tO Ovonwat TEvte: yévy, 
edn, OxLata, AOI, ATdcELC. 

Tévy wév obv eiot toic: AOGEVIKOV, Onhuxov, ObdéTEOOV. EVLOL dé moootHéaot 
Tovtors GAAc Sb, xoWOv te xai EXiXOLVOV, XOLVOY Hév olov itmoc xbwv, Exixowov 
dé olov yey, detoc. 

Eidn 6é S00, newtdtUROV xai NAQAYWYOV. AQWTOTUTOV LEV OV EOL TO KATE 
TV TOMMY Bow dexOEv, oiov Ti. nagaywyov S& t6 Gq Exégou Ti yéveow 
&oynnxdc, oiov Taujios. 

Eiéy 8 nagayw@ywv gotiv éxta NATOWVYMXOV, XTHTIXOV, OVYXOLTLXOV, 
bneQdenxdv, broxoorotin6v, NAQMVULOV, ONatixdv. 
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Tlatgwvupinov piv obv gow tO xugiMs Gnd mMATEd¢ Eoxnuatiopévoy, 
HXatTAXQnHoTIKMs 5é xai TO ad MEOYOVWV, OLOV TInpeidys, Aiaxidns 6 Ayre. 
Toot dé tov NATQWVUUAOY AQGEVADY LEV TOEIC, 6 tis dc, 6 kis wv, 6 sis advos, 
olov “Argeidyg, Atgeiwy, xai 6 tov Aiohéwv tduos ta0¢ ‘Yoodsdtos. 


The noun is a declinable part of a sentence designating something concrete - 
like “stone” for example - or something abstract ~ like “education” for example 
- used either generally, like “person” or “horse,” or individually, like 
“Socrates.” The noun has five attributes: gender, form, type, number, and case. 

There are three genders: masculine, feminine, neuter. Some add two more: 
the common and the epicene; common, for example inno [“horse”], xvwv 
[“dog”]; epicene, for example yeidov [“swallow”], detdc [“eagle”]. 

There are two kinds: primary and derivative. The primary [noun] is the one 
which was first spoken, as for instance ra (“Earth”); the derivative takes its 
origin from another, as, for instance, 1 auijiog [“earthborn,” Od. 7-324). 

There are seven kinds of derivatives: patronymic, possessive, comparative, 
superlative, denominative, verbal. 

The patronymic is, properly, the derivative formed from [the name of] the 
father, and by extension from {that of] the ancestors, for example [yeidns 
and Aiaxiéng for AydAevc. There are three types of masculine patronymics: 
the type in -énc, the type in -wv, the type in -adtos, for example ’Atoeidys, 
‘Atgtiwv, and the type proper to the Aeolians, “Yooddtos. (Trans. 
D. Whitehouse [based on the French translation by J. Lallot]) 
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J. N. KAZAZIS 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH KAZAZIS 


Xaowr xai oapyveia Ovew 


Alticism is the name of the sweeping attempts to revive the use of the 
Attic dialect, at the expense of the already established Hellenistic 
Koine, in speech writing (oratory) and literature, in accordance with 
precepts derived from the canon of the ten orators and from the main 
representatives of Old Comedy. The works of the orators were viewed 
as the epitome of terse, clear, and effective (i.e., “classical”) style, while 
the comic writers’ elegant and graceful language was considered a 
repository of the purest Attic dialect. 

The chronological framework of Atticism: the movement's initial 
phase occurs just before the time of Christ, when its proponents, still 
fostering primarily literary aspirations, established a beachhead in the 
rhetorical schools, which had already been initiated in it, and com- 
pletely short-circuited creative prose writing. Its high point (in its 
expanded version, as a language movement par excellence) coincided 
with the so-called Second Sophistic movement (a term coined by 
Philostratus), from the final years of the first century aD to the begin- 
ning of the third. Degenerated thereafter and reduced to purely archa- 
izing linguistic correction, Atticism survived for many centuries after its 
original literary inspiration had ceased. 

Decisive for the initial predominance of Atticism was the painfully 
reawakened self-pride of many Greek intellectuals in reaction to the dis- 


grace to the Greeks as a people caused by the Roman conquest of 


Greece as well as the decadent rhetoric of contemporary “flattering 
graeculi.” So far the role of the Greek grammatici has been studied 
somewhat more fully than that of the circle of Roman rhetoricians to 
whom Cicero in his Brutus applied the name “Attici” (this being the 
earliest reference to the technical term for the Greek Atticists). Even less 
systematically studied has been the influence exercised on language by 
Stoic philosophy, which first defined the criteria for “linguistic appro- 
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priateness” and spoke of languages “decaying” or “deteriorating.” Two 
Roman emperors, both with classical education, contributed greatly to 
Atticism: Augustus himself, known for his puritanical devotion to the 
restoration of antique Roman virtues, and Tiberius, to whom are owed 
both the Atticizing rhetorical schools founded in Rome during his 
reign and the energetic patronage of classicizing visual arts. By the 
time the Hellenism of Asia Minor was enjoying the unprecedented 
economic and cultural “Renaissance” of the second century aD 
(Treadgold 1984), the schism had already occurred and the entire intel- 
lectual climate had become radically different (Dihle 1989, 69). In con- 
trast to the first period of Atticism, it was now a hard-won ethnic pride 
in the Greeks’ illustrious roots which was inducing a flourishing return 
to those roots. At the forefront were Atticism in oratory and literature 
and classicism in art. 

One forerunner of the Atticizing tendency was Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, the grammarian of the third/second century Bc who wrote 
Nomina aetatum and De suspectis apud veteres verbis. Despite what is 
commonly believed, however, Atticism, as noted above, did not begin 
as a purely linguistic movement, but as a literary revolution, promising 
a new road to Parnassus. It is quite another matter if, after the medio- 
cre literary production of its first phase and a far more productive 
flourishing in the Second Sophistic, Atticism’s ambitious programme 
at last degenerated in the hands of teachers of rhetoric into what was 
nothing more than a thankless linguistic vade mecum. Modern scholars 
trace the origins of the movement to the near exhaustion of the classi- 
cal literary genres, some of which were rooted in the Attic dialect alone, 
while others had flourished only in the old dialects or more precisely in 
the Greek “literary idiolects” (see V11.A.1, VIT.A.2). It has been main- 
tained that these literary dialects were pushed aside in the course of the 
rapid development of the Koine (a dialect created mainly for everyday 
communication purposes; see tv 6-8), and in the process not only was 
the graceful Attic of daily use replaced, butalso the further life of the lit- 
erary genres was endangered (Zgusta 1980, 127). Study of contempo- 
rary literary productions confirms this conclusion. It is no coincidence 
that these developments took place in the post-I lellenistic period, after 
the short-lived yet ingenious experimentation of the major Alexandrian 
poet-critics (moujtai Guat xa xotixoi) had come to an ignominious end. 
With the exception ofa few great names, even this experimentation, in 
all its splendor, only rarely surpassed the limits of clever and ironic 


manipulation of the old linguistic treasure trove. In any event, how 
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would it have been possible for late Hellenistic literary production to 
find the necessary inspiration, after its basic ideological presupposi- 
tions had ceased to exist: the Epic-heroic spirit of excellence, the 
archaic belief-system in the gods, and the lively political and moral 
debates of classical Greece? Thus, before a genuinely fresh “high” lit- 
erary tradition managed to take root within the Koine, nurtured by the 
only source still unexploited, the ever-flourishing, humble genres of 
oral (sub)literature (exhaustively studied by Martin Dibelius and the 
school of “formfalistic] history of literary genres” as the main literary 
basis for the synoptic gospels), the brazen fashion of Astanism had 
already swept down on far-flung eastern Hellenism. Asianism did away 
with the hierarchical and strictly disciplined foundation of quintessen- 
tial Attic discourse (A€Etg xateotoaupévy ev meQuddoic/oratio vincta 
atque contexta) based on a system of internally ordered “periods,” and 
with the same building materials constructed a non-periodic discourse 
consisting of provocatively unlinked series of small isocola, parallel and 
opposed, characterized by effects of sound and rhythm rather than 
meaning, an awkward resurrection of the archaic eigopévy A€Etc/oratio 
membris solutis. The result was impressive, but structurally unsuitable 
for serious reflection and analysis. It was the need to bring Asianism 
under control through employment of an already proven antidote that 
brought the Attic past once again to the stage. This was a fateful move 
which derailed any normal course of development, including literary 
renewal based on the resources of the Koine (those successfully 
explored by Polybius and Diodorus Siculus in historiography) and the 
upgrading of the sub-literary genres as noted above. 

Atticism’s immediate acceptance and runaway advancement follow- 
ing its proclamation that “the only guarantee for language of classical 
quality is a return to the language of the classical period” can only be 
understood as the confluence of such negative ideological develop- 
ments and literary facts. Atticism waged war on the submissive style of 
contemporary rhetoricians and its “barbaric” sound, and preached the 
gospel of ancient linguistic glory. Suddenly there were brought to the 
stage the canons of classical literature, initially formulated by t {ellenistic 
philology: these classificatory canons organized by genre and writer 
were promulgated now for the first time as models with binding force 
for all future generations (on the canonization of literature and the 
theory of literary prototypes, cf. Dihle 1989, 62-72). It is important not 
to underestimate the serious innate danger always threatening a typo- 
logically and linguistically “conventional” Greek literature: that of 
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falling victim to a narrow-minded dogma ofimitation which would limit 
its “zeal” to the style and language of the texts alone (especially of the 
older ones) and undermine the existing tradition of creative (and holts- 
tic) “imitation” of texts in general. The dynamic intervention of 
Caecilius of Calacte (Sicily) and especially Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
author of the treatise De Imitatione (floruit ca. 30 BC; cf. Texts [1], [2], 
[3]), was required under the circumstances described for developments 
to follow rapidly one after the other. The history of classical literature 
was rewritten according to new criteria, opposing voices were silenced, 
and a new programme inaugurated ~ one that transformed literature, 
progressive by definition, into a retrogressive phenomenon. 

Characteristic of the general prevalence of Atticism is the fact that 
nota single writer of the first century aD escaped its influence, and the 
same holds true both in the first and second periods of the Second 
Sophistic movement. Dionysius of Halicarnassus provides our most 
comprehensive preserved source of dogma about Atticism. Atticizing 
rhetorical schools were founded by Apollodorus of Pergamum (first 
century BC in Rome, with such distinguished students as the Gracchi 
and Augustus) and Theodorus of Gadara. Among the most zealous 
and most influential followers of the movement were the austere archa- 
izers Herodes Atticus (101-78), Philostratus (floruit ca. 230), and 
Polemon (ca. 88-145). Our most complete sources for Atticism during 
the Second Sophistic movement are the works of the trio Dio 
Chrysostom (ca. 45-115), Aclius Aristides (117-ca. 185), and Lucian (ca. 
120-post-180). These men were instrumental for the definitive estab- 
lishment of the movement, but at the same time for its fatal stenosis: 
from now on nothing unattested in Attic literature would be considered 
a reliable compositional element worth being imitated. Athenacus says 
of a writer named Ulpianus: Ovdmuavdc 6 Tous . . . vouov eixev 
<tdtov> pndevos cxoto@yeww moiv einetv “xeitat i} ov netta;” 
(Deipnosophists 1.1d-e, “Ulpianus of Tyre had the custom never to put 
in his mouth any kind of food before inquiring if it was ‘attested or not 
in some text’”). When the memor xevtodxettog (from xettat, ob xettau 
“is attested, is not attested”) becomes the perfect Atticist, the conse- 
quence is the triumph of the copyists’ montage. And in fact such bor- 
derline literary products were not unknown: they were the famed 
xévtewves (centones “patchwork quilt”). 

During this period there are dozens of rhetoricians, and rhetorizing 
historians, and philosophers (Academics, Stoics, Peripatetics, 
Epicureans, Cynics), as well as every imaginable type of scholar- 
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scientist, engaged in Atticizing writing. Furthermore, the anthologists 
(probably during the Antonine period), employing as their criterion the 
degree of Attic purity of each author, decided the canon of writers to be 
read in schools, thus determining not only the reading tastes of the edu- 
cated public, but also what would be preserved for future generations. 
Mention should be made here of Arrian (Flavius Arrianus), an imitator 
of Xenophon, also called the “second Xenophon,” ca. 95-175, the best 
historiographer of Alexander the Great; of the traveler Pausanias 
(second half of the second century ap), and of Plutarch, whose works 
alone constitute an entire library. From among the science writers, 
mention may be made of the botanist Dioscorides (first century BC), the 
physician-philosopher Galen (129-ca. 200), and the mathematicians 
Heron of Alexandria (third century ap) and Theon of Smyrna (floruit 
mid second century ap). 

Noris the so-called “second age” of the Second Sophistic movement 
(from Julian, 332-363, to Theodosius the Great, 346-395), with Libanius 
and Themistius, lacking in Atticizing rhetoricians and philosophers. 

A general observation can be made that those who employed the more 
thetorical and flamboyant genres felt more comfortable in the Atticist 
camp and adopted the ready made Attic conventions. In contrast, those 
in the more “alive” portion of literature, the representatives of the 
scientific genres who worked under the constant strain of making new 
discoveries, inevitably crossed the boundary into linguistically 
unguarded territory. Between these two groups we encounter the figures 
of encylopaedists such as Plutarch, or satirists like Lucian, who display 
all manner of linguistic exaggeration. Plutarch’s healthy reaction to con- 
temporary Atticizing excesses made an impression in antiquity. Isidorus 
of Pelusium notes that Plutarch identified true Atticism with clarity and 
economy: Thovtag zw doxet 10 capes xai kitov yvijouv eivat AttUxLOLOV 
(Epistulae 2.42). Elsewhere the same writer does not hesitate to seek 
greater simplicity even from that apostle of the middle way: ti t6 x€e50¢ 
&% tov arttnilery, Stav ta Aeyoueva HorEg Ev OXOTH xOvATHTAL Xai CAA 
dENTaL THY Eig TO PHS abTA ASOvtwv; (Epistulae 4.91, “What is the value 
of Atticism, when the words are as if shrouded by darkness and the inter- 
vention of others is needed to bring their meaning to light?”). 

Early Church writers were no exception: while the evangelists, 
including Luke (in spite of his more learned vocabulary and better 
formed periodic style, characteristics not shared by the other evangel- 
ists), addressed their writings to ecumenical Hellenism in its own 
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language, i.e., Greek popular Koine (dnuady¢ xown), the Christian 
apologists engaged in ever increasing Atticizing (Triandafyllidis 1913, 
[1937] 1963, and [1938] 1981, 16-22). Even the early apologist Tatian, 
while criticizing the Atticists, imperceptibly slips into the embrace of 
linguistic purity. The impressive Athenagoras Atticizes, as does, not 
infrequently, the prolific Clement of Alexandria. So does the founding 
quartet of Cappadocian Church fathers, as well as Synesius and 
Isidorus of Pelusium (Friichtel 1950). 

The “Atticist correction” of texts was effected in two ways: (a) 
through the systematic reading and excerpting of the canonical 
authors, as well as of books which one had to read in order to achieve 
the Atticist effect: Pypdia & éni tH druxiterw avaywooxopev (Dio 
Cassius 55.12). Here the choice of the model authors was part of the 
game: as a model for prose, the philologists of the Rhodian School rec- 
ommended Hyperides, whereas Caecilius and the so-called Roman 
“Attic!” recommended Lysias. Dionysius preferred Demosthenes, 
while others opted for individual eclectic combinations of the above. 
The other way to achieve an Atticizing effect was (b) through unceas- 
ing perusal of specialized lexica, such as the Tegi a&ttxijs Suakéxtou 
(On Attic dialect) of Crates of Mallos, the "Aruxai yhaooa (Attic 
glosses) of Apollodorus of Athens, and the Attixai .é&e1c (Attic words) 
of Demetrius Ixion. The wide circulation of the so-called Atticist lexica 
of Tryphon and Irenaeus during the Augustan period is well docu- 
mented, as is that of the lexica of Harpocration, Pollux, and Moeris, nor 
was there any dearth ofanonymous “rhetorical” lexica, compiled either 
according to writer or work (on the typology of the latter, cf. Kazazis 
1986, 36-49). 

As for the process of composing texts in the “Atticist” manner 
employing such aids and for the final impression it left on the more 
capable and critical members of its audience, we may trust, I think, 
Lucian’s exaggeration. Consider what the renowned satirist, otherwise 
a master of sensibly flexible Atticism, “recommends” to an aspiring 
prose writer (Lucian, Rhetorum praeceptor 16-17 Macleod): 


LyNmatos prev tO LOGO Exper nVijvan Yor padora xai evudoqor tij¢ evaBohijs, 
éxetta df mevtexaidexa i ob mhelw ye TOV etxoow ’Atuxc dvonata exdEEas . . . 
xadaneg tt jovopa éxinatte cat@v. Medétw dé pndév tov Growv, ei avopou 
tovtots xai dovpepvha xai dxwda. “H rog@~iga povov ~otw xahiy xai evavOrc, 
nav OLOVEG TMV TAXEL@V TO inatiov H. Meta dé Ardoonta xai Eéva Oyata xai 


onaudxis bd THV Tac cionuéva, xai TATA OUPoonoas anotdEEvE. 
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First and foremost, and above all, you must take care of form and ensure a well- 
shaped outward appearance. Second, after selecting fifteen or so ~ certainly, 
no more than twenty - Attic words, spread them over the work to add a little 
spice to its taste. Don’t worry a bit if all the other words are dissimilar or 
incompatible or downright clashing with these. It’s enough that the porphyra 
[“purple-stripe” | be beautiful and multi-colored; let the cloak be as rough-cut 
and worn-out as can be. Finally, after equipping your quiver with words as 
unusual, foreign-sounding, and rarely spoken by the ancients as possible, start 


shooting those arrows! 


There are many objective reasons why a linguistic reconnection with 
the past after so many centuries could never be successful, at least by 
our own, stricter criteria. Despite the valuable services offered by even 
the best lexicographical aids, it has long been observed that the 
codification of the lessons of Atticism which they offer are frequently 
greatly divergent from what contemporary philology considers histor- 
ically proper Attic usage. And this is so quite simply because, while 
today we define the boundaries of the Attic dialect in accordance 
with Attic inscriptions, the orators, the tragedians, Aristophanes, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon, the “Atticist” preferences in the lexicog- 
raphy of the Second Sophistic Movement not infrequently go back as 
far as Herodotus and Homer. There are many “Attic” features in 
Moeris and his sources, for example, which can be documented as 
pseudo-Attic, as one sees in the following distinctions he makes 
(Sakalis 1977): 


dojo Pabeia, Attixds. dijo Pabtc, Ed vinds: 
dxoatéotegov, AttiHS. AXOATWTEQOV, ZOLWMS 


aon Artwuxdes. dndia “EhAnvends. 


they say aig Badeia [“thick fog”] in Attic; Badds aig in Koine Greek; 
“Axoaréoregov [“more purely] in Attic; &xgata@tegov in Koine Greek; 


con [“disgust”] in Attic; dmdia in Koine Greek. 


This was only to be expected considering the distance separating the 
established Koine from the Attic dialect which Atticism was attempting 
to bridge. In the following samples, following Browning, one may draw 
from such a basic example of the Koine as the New Testament, and jux- 
tapose to it some corrective instructions deriving from the "Exoy} 
Onndtov xai 6vonatwv &rtixav, a renowned lexicon of the Atticist lex- 
icographer Phrynichus (second century ap; cf. Browning 1969, 53 and 


Text [4]): 


NEW TESTAMENT 

Mateg, evyaorote oor 

(John 11.41) 

Boézet éni dinaioug xai adinous 
(Matthew 5.45) 

Maxdous dots payetae 
aovotov (Luke 14.15) 


F ; x 
‘Anehevoovrat ovtor eis 
XOLAGLV Gi@VLOV 


(Matthew 25.46) 
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PHRYNICHUS 

Evyaguoteiv ovdeic tH SoxipLov 
eltev, GAG yaouw eidévat. 

Boéyet éai tod bee. . . Mavteh@s 
GOSoxyaotEoV TOUVOHG. 
Payoua PagPagov: héye obv 
Fouat nai xaTESOMAL TOVTO 

yaQ AtTLKOV. 

-Arehevoonat NaVTAMAGL PUAGTTON™ 
obte yao ot SOxyLot OrtogES, OTE 
{1 doxaia xopmdia, obte Mkatwv 


HELONTAL TY Poviy avi 9 abrob tH 
dieyut YOM xai tots SwoewWeow 


Moabtws. 


NEW TESTAMENT 

Father, thank you. 

It rains upon the just and the unjust. 
Blessed is he who eats a meal 

They will go to eternal punishment 


PHRYNICHUS 

Evyaoote was never said by any of the approved writers, but they said ~aouw 
eidévan. 

Boéyet instead of tet. . . we must reject this word by all means. 

youn is barbaric; you should say open and xatédopa, because that verb 
is Attic. 

Avoid axekeviooucr entirely, because it is not used by the approved orators, nor 
by old comedy, or Plato. In its place, use dieyu or something sumilar. 


Scholars agree that these differences were neither few nor minor: 


It is a great misfortune for the spiritual life of the Greek people that the 
learned men of that period were not in a position to value the written Greek 
Koine (at its true worth), as the Koine was in close contact with everyday 
speech and followed its natural development, advancing not only towards 
greater simplicity, but towards a noteworthy unity and uniformity. These men 
considered the great difference between the Koine and the Attic dialect of the 
classical period to be indicative of the decay of the language, and not as evi- 
dence for the natural evolution which occurs in every dynamic living lan- 


guage. (Trypanis 1984, 25) 


We now consider, by categories, the basic linguistic preferences of 
Atticism: 
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Morphology: avoidance of forms used in the Koine (particularly 
those with Tonic coloring) in the declensions of nouns and in the con- 


Jugation of verbs; reintroduction of the so-called Attic declension, the 


dual, and the Attic future; the desire to imitate causes even unattested 
forms of the middle voice to be preferred to the active. 

Syntax: on the one hand, avoidance of the syncretism of cases (a 
process begun in the Koine); on the other, a return to the classical Attic 
usage in infinitival constructions and moods of the verb, especially the 
optative (occasionally incorrectly used because of hypercorrection), as 
well as of rare constructions like the infinitive absolute. Even outright 
bizarre syntactic constructions are common, such as the use of the 
optative in conditional clauses normally introduced by éav + subjunc- 
tive, and in final clauses dependent upon a main verb in a primary 
tense. In place of the Attic genitive of time, the dative is used (to denote 
duration!). 

Vocabulary: Frequently the old Attic vocabulary (drawn especially 
from Thucydidean mannerisms) is preferred, even though it had long 
gone into disuse, while the newly created lexical wealth of the Koine 
suddenly vanishes: thus, xhoiov once again becomes vais, yoioo< 
becomes tc, etc. 

Style: While the reinstatement of Isocratean periodic style is the 
most obvious characteristic of Atticizing imitation, there was no lack of 
enthusiasts for the (rather inelegant) old Attic discourse, or even for 
Gorgian epideictic prose with its short cola and deliberate accumula- 
tion of rhetorical devices. 

Prose rhythm (where formal classical prose lavished its full atten- 
tion): here there reigns complete arbitrariness and subjectivity, not 
infrequently in combination with sheer bad taste: there are Atticists 
who utterly reject the distinctive prose rhythm which gives periods a 
contour, and even the rhythmic clausulae at their ends. Many are com- 
pletely indifferent to hiatus (on the argument that even Old Attic did 
not always avoid it!), while others adhere with a care worthy of 
Demosthenes to F, Blass’s law of avoiding three consecutive short syl- 
lables (as in 6 te @ovos). 

All attempts by more recent investigators to attribute these empirical 
predilections of Atticism to a stricter linguistic system of a unified char- 
acter have proved unsuccessful, just as all efforts at attributing individual 
writers’ varieties of modern Greek “katharevousa” to a unified linguistic 
system have been in vain. It is more appropriate, in each case, to speak of 
an open structure of writers’ idiolects (“[Atticism] can be regarded as the 
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author’s language idiolect or performance”: Frosén 1974, 54). And it is to 
be remembered that the more fully we understand the Koine, its nature, 
origins, and phases (ibid., 59-94), the more our knowledge of Atticist lin- 
guistic behavior will advance (ibid., 95-133) beyond the older schematic 
formulations of both foreign and modern Greek scholars (including the 
incomparably careful Manolis Triandafyllidis), according to whom 
Auticism functioned sometimes as the polar binary of the Koine (Schmid 
1887, 96) and at other times as the opposite of Asianism (Norden 1915; 
Rohde 1886), in other words, sometimes as a linguistic and at other times 
as a stylistic phenomenon (cf. sprachlicher Alticismus “linguistic 
Atticism,” rhetorischer Alticismus “rhetorical Atticism” in Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff 1900, 41). Following the older research (Higgins 1940-1; 
Wifstrand 1952; Kapsomenos 1985), a small group of more recent works 
(Anlauf 1960; Rydbeck 1967; Fabricius 1967), and the exhaustive studies 
of the Second Sophistic movement by Cameron and Walker (1989) and 
Anderson (1993), there came Frosén’s Prolegomena, decisively opening 
the understanding of the Koine as simultaneously a hybrid language and 
a hybrid literature (“creolized” language and literature; Frosén 1974, 
81-8) and of Atticism as a simultaneously linguistic and literary phenom- 
enon. His work found no followers. 

It is ume once again to confront Atticism as a whole, as something 
more than a “technical literary phenomenon,” a deviation in grammati- 
cal and philological inspiration. For Atticism, as a narrowly “pure lan- 
guage” movement, is normally compared not inappropriately to 
attempts to cleanse Medieval Latin of its non-classical elements during 
the Renaissance and afterwards, when Ciceronianism was reimposed, 
with Laurentius Valla as its most polemical representative. But in com- 
parison with this somewhat innocentand rather philological short-lived 
Ciceronianism, Atticism lasted much longer, and its consequences at 
all levels proved completely disastrous. It not only failed, despite its 


programmatic pronouncements, to renew the literary expression of 


Hellenism, but it also finally split it asunder permanently from late 
Hellenism through Byzantine and post-Byzantine times, creating along- 
side the unbroken and purely “vulgar” current (Beck 1971) a second lit- 
erature, completely learned in nature (hochsprachliche Literatur; 
Hunger 1978). This second current was officially sanctioned, since for 
centuries the only intellectual capital which yielded a high return to 
society and bureaucracy was a fluent and unimpeded use of Atticizing 
language. The Atticist intervention had to have found powerful and 
enduring support to achieve all it did, given that: (a) it institutionalized 
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the gulf separating written from oral discourse and instigated an unnat- 
ural reversal of the norm according to which the written language 
follows the spoken and not vice-versa; (b) itsharpened class distinctions 
behind the linguistic varieties in use (Phrynichus had already called the 
users of the Koine cryooatot, auabeis, obopaxes “a vulgar, ignorant 
mob”) as the Koine’s achievement ofa more or less homogeneous idiom 
was replaced by a number of social and individual varieties, the latter 
with possibilities for individual deviations greater than ever before 
(Browning 1969, 27-58). Later still, with the founding of the modern 
Greek state, there was constructed on the desk a modern version of neo- 
Atticism, the so-called “katharevousa,” a “purified” version of Greek 
with abundant loans from contemporary European languages, for the 
requirements of administration and education. Katharevousa, in a con- 
stant battle with the spoken and literary “demotic,” constituted a major 
factor in the development of modern Greek linguistic and educational 
affairs for a hundred and fifty years. The “diglossia” (Petrounias 1976) 
which thus emerged, with its ideological, social, and political conse- 
quences, put its own stamp on the life of the nation and led to unbeliev- 
able superstitions (Roidis [1893] 1978) and relentless persecution of the 
followers of the opposing “demotic” camp. “Atticism became a source 
of woes. . . [The people] were abandoned to the darkness of ignorance 
and compelled for many centuries to nourish themselves on wretched 
spiritual sustenance ... this was truly devastating for our nation” 
(Hatzidakis [1915] 1967.75). Nevertheless, “Atticism did not manage to 
stop the development of the living language” (Triandafyllidis [1938] 
1981, 17). This final offshoot of Atticism came to its legal end in 1976 with 
the elevation of demotic to Greece’s official language to be employed for 


all purposes. 


Selected texts 
[1] Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De imitatione 4.4-5-1 Aujac 


‘Exedy toivey ta meoi TOV Gov avayvmopatov éotiv hiv xeparawdas 
PEetoyaoucva, Oyteov houtov xal 6 maga THY ONTOQwv EoTL éxcotov hafeiv: 6 
Oy xa WadAOV Hiv Gvayxatoy. 

“O Avowaxds hOyOs MOd. TO YOoLOV zai Avaryxaioy Eat abTaQxNS, XALTO WEV 
abyunoov Exnepevyas, may SE hitog xai toxvods xaTa THY axayyehiav’ got O& 
Koos xai EvakjOngs, xal tH arrmopg edyaguy od wv ovvexds avbEntxdc, Th 
Lod GZOOD AEANOStUS EmttYYZaveov, weT Gxgotams tis HATA TY YaoL hdovijs. 
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Hs AvayivMoxopevoy Lev Od Zahenov vouiteaVar, yarenov dé evoioxecBat Cnhovv 
newopévors. Madora dé& émutevxtisds ev vais Sujyyjocow: ioxvotynte yao THs 


Podsews Gagh xai drynxotPopevyny Exovow TV TaV moaypatwv ExOeow. 


Now that we have elaborated in a general way upon everything related to the 
other readings, it remains for us to mention what it is worth taking from each 
orator ~ this is our most basic need. 

The language of Lysias is self-sufficient in every way for all that is useful and 
needful; avoiding the dry and dull, it achieves simplicity and leanness in reci- 
tation. Elegant, it moves in the region of truth, and has all the charm of Attic 
discourse. Systematically productive, it achieves its objective with discretion 
and the pleasure taken in its grace is the greatest possible. Result: although not 
considered difficult to read, it is in actuality difficult if you are to identify those 
characteristics worthy of imitation. It is especially effective in the narration of 
events, for its clear and precise rendering of reality is accompanied by 


economy of expression. 


[2] Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De imitatione 1.1-3 Aujac 


"Ou dei tois TOV Goyaiwy Evtivyyavew OvyYOauLaoty, iv’ évtevOev pu} wovov TS 
brobéoews THY BANV GAC xai TOV TOV DULatTOV CHrov LoonyNI@PEY. ‘H yao 
puzi tod avaywooxovtos UNO Tis GvvELOVS HAOATHONGEWS THY GLovoTHTa Tob 
yaoaxtijoos epédnetat, OrOLOV TL xaL YUVaIxa Cyooixov nadetv 6 WOO AE yet. 
Avdoi, paci, yewoy® tiyy Sev aioyo@ magéoty déo¢ wy TExvWV Spotwv yevytat 
nario. ‘O popos dé adtov obtos ebmardias 2SidaEe teyvyy. Kai eixovas m.a0as 
edaoencic, vis abtag Phéner elOwe Ty yuvaixa xa METH TADTOA GUYYEVOWLEVOS 
arti tO RGAAOS EvTUZNOE THY eixovov. Ott zai Oywv pYyLjoet GpoLotys TixtTETAL, 
éxav Cyrmoy ts TO nag’ ExdoTw TOV Taha PEATLIOV eitvat doxodv, zat xa 


ix MOAAOV vanatov EV TLOVyxopioas Gedpa TOOT eis TY Wyn HETOXETEVON. 


One must turn to the writings of the ancients, in order to abstract from these 
not only their story-lines and materials, but also their zeal of linguistic form. 
For, through continuous observation, the soul of the reader absorbs the like- 
ness of character, just as in the anecdote of the villager’s wife. They say that 
fear overcame a villager of hideous visage lest his children resemble him in 
uglinesss. And this fear taught him the art of making beautiful children. He 
commissioned men to paint the most beautiful pictures, which he obliged his 
wife to look upon daily and, mating with her at the appropriate moment, 
behold! He achieved the sought-after beauty. Thus also, by imitation of 
speeches, is born an internal beauty, on condition that the young author will 
aim for the best of what the older author offers, and that he will occupy himself 
in irrigating his soul with this writer’s spirit, just as if he were irrigating the 


ground with water. 
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[3] Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De imitatione 2.1 Aujac 


Tijs uév obv “‘Opnotxijs aoujoews of piav twa tod OMpatos woloav, Ghd? 
ExTUAMOUL TO OUpTCLV, Kai KaPe CijLov HO@V te TOV exet xai RAO@V xa peyebous, 
Xai THs oixovoniag xai THY GdAwY doETaV axaowv eis GANOY Ti MaE& Goi 
Hino Wdaypevov. Tovs 8° ddous, év ois <dv> Gayo adégov Eyaot, yon 
puLetoOau. 


From Homeric poetry you should take as your models not this or that charac- 
teristic, but the whole. Be zealous to match its customs and passions, its gran- 
deur and economy and all its other virtues. From all other authors, however, 
you must imitate only those elements in which each excels. 


[4] Phyrnichus the Grammarian, 1.79 Bachmann 


"Apédet: onuaiver toia, dua todto, xai tO navy, xai Eo xai MeQutTOV ev Tais 


yoaupaic, xoopL0v ~GoWw magc toig "AtTAOIS TaQgahaupavorevoy. 


’Apeédet has three meanings: “for this reason,” “very,” and it is sometimes used 
by the Atticists in a purely decorative fashion, completely devoid of any 
specific meaning. 
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PART IX 


THE FORTUNES OF ANCIENT GREEK 


Introduction 


A.-F. CHRISTIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY ANDREW HENDRY 


This part traces the fortune, or fortunes, of Ancient Greek in the Middle 
Ages ~ mainly in the Byzantine East but also in the West - and in modern 
times. Perhaps the most basic aspect of the question of the fortunes of 
Ancient Greek lies in an attitude which is already evident in the Atticism 
of the Hellenistic period: the conversion ofa form of language, Classical 
Greek, into prototypical cultural capital. This cultural capital contin- 
ued to make itself felt, in accordance with the new circumstances that 
arose during the long period from the Middle Ages to the modern era. 

The record of the early medieval West’s relationship with Ancient 
Greek is not without gaps. In any case, the predominant language in 
this sphere was Latin. It should, nevertheless, be noted that in the 
seventh century Ab a significant number of popes were Greek speakers 
and hailed from the East (Cameron 1997, 8). The Lateran Synod in the 
middle of the seventh century was dominated by Greeks to such an 
extent that its acts were written in Greek (and subsequently translated 
into Latin). In the same century two Greek-speaking clerics, Theodore 
of Tarsus and Hadrian, were active in England. The former became 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the latter abbot of an important monas- 
tery in England. These two clerics were responsible for the consider- 
able flowering in classical learning in the Anglo-Saxon world at this 
time (Lapidge 1988, 169 ff.). In the age of Charlemagne knowledge of 
Greek was preserved through bilingual manuals and lexica (Dionisotti 
1988; Saladin 2000). 

Chapter 1x.1 traces Byzantine linguistic archaism in its various 
forms: the early centuries, then the flowering of classicism in the 
eleventh and fourteenth centuries. In the West, and mainly in Italy, the 
systematic study of Ancient Greek began in the fifteenth century and 
was associated with the mass exodus of scholars after the Fall of 
Constantinople. Ancient Greek as a written language had a longer 
history (going back to the seventh century) in Italy and Sicily. In 1360 
the first chair of Greek was established in Florence. 
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Chapter 1x.2 examines the fortunes of Ancient Greek in the context 
of the Renaissance. Chapter 1x.3 traces the period from the fourteenth 
to the eighteenth century, a period marked by the ending of the abso- 
lute dominance of Latin in the West, as a result of humanist influence, 
and the introduction of Greek into the field of humanistic studies. From 
the fifteenth century onwards ~ and in the climate of humanism ~ the 
production of grammars and dictionaries of the Greek language began, 
the first of these (1476) being the Summary of the Eight Parts of Speech 
by Constantine Laskaris, which was followed by the Grammars of 
Theodore Gazes and Manuel Chrysoloras, Zacharias Kalliergis’ 
Etymologicum magnum and the Grammar of Nikolaos Sofianos 
(before 1550). The humanist grammars of the fifteenth century essen- 
tially served as tools for the schools that were being founded, the most 
illustrious of these being the Patriarchal School. 

Chapter 1x.4 describes the impact of the Enlightenment on the 
debates about modern Greek linguistic education. And here, of course, 
the most important names are those of Adamantios Korais, Dimitrios 
Katartzis, Athanasios Christopoulos, and Konstantinos Vardalachos, 
amongst others. 

Chapter 1x.5 traces the effects of journeys to Greece by European 
travelers on the recognition of vernacular Greek. Traveling, as it began 
to develop in the late seventeenth century, was associated with the 
increased contact between the secularized European consciousness 
and classical antiquity, as a model and a starting point. The quest for 
this starting point on the ground - touring the ancient Greek landscape 
and its remains ~ reintegrated Ottoman Greece into the West through 
the mediation of antiquity. In this context the encounter with vernacu- 
lar Greek took place, leading to its recognition as an equal — albeit 
uncultivated - language, though this does not mean that the temptation 
to reconstitute it in its glorious ancient form was given up. 

Chapter 1x.6 examines the question of how the pronunciation of 
Ancient Greek has been handled in modern times. On the one hand we 
have the eastern - and also formerly western — option of rendering 
ancient speech on the basis of the “sound” of the modern language; on 
the other, the - more recent ~ western option of rendering it on the basis 
of an approximation to ancient phonology (Erasmian pronunciation). 
If this subject is presented in a section which deals with the fortunes of 
Ancient Greek, it is because the choices that have been made have clear 
ideological implications: on the one hand, the claim that the modern 
language forms a continuation of Ancient Greek through the adoption 
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of the modern pronunciation; on the other, the insistence on the unique 
grandeur of a model language for the West through attempts to recon- 
stitute the ancient pronunciation ~ in various forms. 

Chapter 1x.7 focuses on the “language question” during the first 
century of Greek independence and on the role of katharevousa (the 
“purist” language) as a means of restoring a link with antiquity and, 
through the latter, the West. Katharevousa was a “passport” to the West. 
This vital symbolic function, which was expressed in various ways by 
the exponents of the developing national consciousness during the 
nineteenth century (Konstantinos Paparrigopoulos, Pavlos Karolidis, 
Spyridon Zambelios), would start to be undermined when the young 
state was consolidated and found itself confronted by pressing national 
needs: the problems with its Balkan neighbors and their linguistic 
repercussions (the Macedonian question), as well as the needs of the 
Diaspora. In both of these cases katharevousa was no longer able to 
provide a satisfactory solution for the nation. In both the threatened 
dehellenization of the Diaspora and the linguistic Hellenization of the 
disputed national territories, another tool was required to deal with the 
situation - and this was demotic and not katharevousa. 

Chapter 1x.8 attempts to provide an overall survey of the language 
question in the context of modern Greek history from the sixteenth to 
the twentieth century. Here too, as in the previous text, emphasis is 
placed upon the basic role that katharevousa played in the emergence 
and formation of the modern Greek nation-state: the “Hellenization” 
of the newly constituted nation. During the first phase of the nation- 
state’s history, this venture formed part of a general reordering of the 
national “memory,” from which Byzantium and the centuries of 
Ottoman rule were expunged as “impure” periods. During the second 
phase (mid-nineteenth century), this perception was revised in favor of 
the notion of national continuity, without censoring omissions. It is in 
this context that demoticism developed. This movement was sup- 
ported, during this period, by a more general European climate of mass 
acceptance of national ideologies and state populism. In the early part 
of the twentieth century demotic, as is emphasized in Chapter 1x.7, 
became a vehicle for national claims as well as visions of social change. 
The rise of the middle classes after the Second World War and the dic- 
tatorship, with its catastrophic effect on the symbolic associations of 
katharevousa, consolidated the dominance of demotic. 

Chapter 1xX.g examines translating practices in modern Greece 
from Ancient into Modern Greek ~ within the context of the “language 
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question.” The mythicization of Ancient Greek — as a “superior” lan- 
guage and therefore essentially untranslatable into “inferior” forms of 
language such as modern demotic ~ reduced the translating venture to 
a “necessary evil” and perpetuated the inequality between the ancient 
and the modern languages, which was already evident in the period of 
Atticism. This anti-translating mentality contributed to the sterile ven- 
eration of antiquity ~ in terms of its language and literature — and inval- 
idated the vital conduit of critical knowledge and linguistic creativity 
that translation represents. 


tec 


1 The fortunes of Ancient Greek in the 
Middle Ages 


V. ROTOLO 


TRANSLATED BY ANDREW HENDRY 


In Byzantium, up until the appearance of the vernacular in literature, 
the written language fluctuated between the Hellenistic literary Koine 
and the Atticizing language. Byzantine scholars considered it a mark of 
respect to imitate the language of the ancient authors, without, for the 
most part, restricting themselves to the imitation of only one particular 
model. Indeed, they would imitate a range of different authors, regard- 
less of the literary genre that each of them had cultivated. Consequently, 
the Atticist zeal, which essentially marked the entire one-thousand-year 
history of the Byzantine empire (Hunger 1969-70, 30-1), is indicative 
more of a general archaizing tendency than of an absolute conformity 
with the teachings of Atticism, in the form that these had acquired 
during the second century Ap in particular. 

Some of the principal features of Atticism, which often take the place 
of the corresponding forms of the Hellenistic Koine (Bohlig 1956, 34-5, 
67-8; ‘Irypanis 1984, 28, 40-1) are as follows: tt instead of 60; &é¢ and 
Evv instead of sig and ov; yiyvouat instead of yivonot; O&ttov instead 
of tay.ov; the Attic future in -ud for verbs ending in -itw; the second 
Attic declension in -ac; the comparative forms -w, -ovuc instead of -ova, 
-ovec, -ovas; the use of the dual number; the distinction between the 
aorist, perfect, and pluperfect; the restoration of the optative, which 
had fallen into disuse in the Hellenistic Koine. In vocabulary, apart 
from the quest for words used by the “classic” authors, a preference for 
abstract rather than concrete nouns is evident. Another characteristic 
of pedantic Atticizing writers was the fact that they disregarded the 
common words for customs, titles of offices, and the names of contem- 
porary peoples and confined themselves exclusively to ancient words 
or resorting to obscure periphrasis, with the result that it was some- 
times difficult to recognize what they were referring to. 

Education in Byzantium, both in its public organization and also its 
ecclesiastical and private forms, followed the scholastic tradition which 
had become established in the Hellenistic period (Fuchs 1926, 19-20; 
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Koukoules 1948, 108-12; Bréhier 1950, 456-503; Browning 1962-3; 
Constantinides 1982; Markopoulos 1989). In spite of all the changes 
and reforms that it underwent during the history of the Byzantine 
empire, and regardless of the problems involved in the operation of the 
so-called “Imperial University” (Bréhier 1926, 73, 78; Beck 1966; Speck 
1974; Pontani 1995, 316-20), the educational system that was respon- 
sible for the linguistic education of students preserved a certain degree 
of cohesion in the various centers of the Byzantine state, particularly in 
Constantinople and Thessaloniki, and certainly after the eleventh 
century, when there is a richer supply of documentary evidence. 

The teaching of grammar was based on the analysis and critical dis- 
cussion of lengthy excerpts from ancient authors - among whom 
Homer took pride of place - with the aid of Atticist manuals. The teach- 
ing method consisted mainly of series of questions and answers and 
discussions between teachers and students. Two common teaching 
methods were epimerismos (the detailed analysis of a word from all 
points of view) and, in particular, schedographia, which spread from the 
early eleventh century onwards (Garzya 2000, 135-40, 144-5). The 
schede began with the linguistic and grammatical analysis of individual 
words in a particular passage and ended with an overall interpretation 
of the text. Psellus, ina letter to his fellow student Romanus (Kurtz and 
Drexl 1941, 20), informs us about the scholastic practice of schedogra- 
phia by describing a scene in which two pupils are taking part in a type 
of competition. We come across the same number of pupils in a verse 
fragment referring to the schedographical activity of the School of the 
Forty Martyrs in Constantinople (Schiré 1949, 14). Anna Comnena, in 
turn, records in a highly vivid manner the various psychological reac- 
tions of students during a lesson, as some were panic-stricken at the 
teacher’s questions while others were engrossed in composing “the so- 
called schede” (Alexiad, xv.7 p. 218, 2-4 Leib). 

Of course, it is not possible to provide a uniform reconstruction of 
the language used by archaizing Byzantine authors. Despite their 
common adherence to ancient models, there are always certain linguis- 
tic differences between them, depending on the literary genre of the text 
and the author’s education, which leave room for personal morpholog- 
ical and stylistic choices. We shall attempt, therefore, to note some of 
the linguistic choices made by a ~ necessarily small — number of 
Byzantine authors, particularly prose writers, since prose usually pro- 
vides examples of writing which are linguistically more consistent. 

In the sixth century both Procopius and Agathias had mainly 
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Herodotus and Thucydides as their linguistic models: already this 
combination of the Ionic (the dialect of Herodotus) and Attic dialect 
(the dialect of Thucydides) was indicative of the tendency amongst 
later imitators to assimilate linguistic material of diverse origins. 
Another historian from the same century, Menander Protector, often 
resorts to Thucydides, whose expressions and grammatical forms he 


imitates (Hunger 1978, 311). It is characteristic that Menander, in one of 


his fragments (FHG 12 Miiller; cf. Cresci 1981, 66-9), expressly states 
that he does not interfere linguistically with his sources, either to 
replace the words they use or to convert (he actually uses the verb 
uetapodte “to translate”) their shallow style into a more Atticized form. 

From the seventh century we shall mention only the historian 
Theophylactus Simocatta and the poet Georgius Pisides. The former 
follows the Attic models faithfully: he avoids post-classical names, uses 
rhythmic clausulae and Attic grammatical forms, and conjugates the 
verb in the third person singular when the subject is neuter plural 
(Hunger 1978, 311). Georgius Pisides, in the epics that he wrote in 
iambic trimeters, uses a language which is influenced not only by epic 
and dramatic literature but also the Bible and the Church Fathers (see 
Text [1]). He often resorts to abstract periphrasis, such as in the phrase 
TOUS TELOVTES THY TEXVOTMOLDV GQYAVOV TAL oxéonata “those. . . whose 
testicles have been cut off” instead of the specific word tobs ebvob yous 
“eunuchs” (De expeditione Heraclit Persica 1.205-6, cf. Pertusi 1960, 
39-42). 

Theophanes the Confessor (late eighth to early ninth century) is a 
curious linguistic case: while he does not hesitate to draw from the ver- 
nacular in order to refer to modern names, in terms of grammar and 
syntax he generally follows the Attic 
forms (Hunger 1978, 338). 

At about the same time the prolific 
Theodore Studites shows in his epi- 
grams how skillfully he can handle 
Ancient Greek, despite the fact that 
his vocabulary is not entirely Attic 
(Browning 1991, 209). 

As for the Patriarch Photius, his 
impressive and wide-ranging writings 
can be characterized by what he 
himself observed about the language 


of Libanius, who was one of his 
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models: despite the stylistic defects that he ascribed to the Syrian rhet- 
orician, he recognized the fact that he represented the rule and measure 
of Attic speech and that in his letters he was an accomplished writer 
(Bibliotheca, cod. go. 67b, 14-20 Henry; see also Text [2]). Yet his 
Atticizing zeal did not prevent Photius himself from being guilty of 
various inconsistencies in the use of verbal tenses and the optative 
(Browning 1991, 214). In the tenth century, while Leo the Deacon made 
frequent use of rare words from Ancient Greek (see Text [3]), John 
Cameniates was linguistically influenced only by the Bible and eccle- 
siastical texts (Hunger 1978, 359). 

In connection with the state of the language in Greece at this time, it 
is worth mentioning an epigram by John Geometres in which he para- 
phrases the well-known phrase of Apollonius of Tyana: EPagpaga6nv 
00 YQOWLOS Mv Cp? EAAGSOS, CAM YOOVIOS Ov ev EAAGSt “I have become 
a barbarian not because I have been out of Greece for a long time but 
because I have been in Greece for a long time” (Philostratus, Letter of 
Apollonius, 1 352 Kayser; this phrase, in turn, is an adaptation ofa verse 
by Euripides [Orestes 485]: BeBagPiqwoat, yodvios dv ev BagBaootc 
“You have become barbarized, being so long among barbarians”). 
Geometres says (PG 106.922; Krumbacher 1897, vol. 11, 733): Ov 
BagBaowy yijy, GW idov tiv “EdAdda EPagPagw@Oys xai Loyov xai tov 


“ 


teorov “since you have seen not a barbarian country but Greece, you 
have become a barbarian in both speech and character” (it should be 
noted that we shall encounter Apollonius of Tyana’s phrase on two 
more occasions in Michael Choniates; Tomadakis 1961, 365, 366). 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries classicism flourished and the 
study of grammar increased with the spread of schedographia. Notable 
literary and linguistic works from this period are On Syntax (Hegi 
ovvta§_ews) by Gregory Pardos and the Commentaries (agexPorai) 
on Homer by Eustathius of Thessalonica. 

The eleventh century was dominated by the personality of Psellus. 
Researchers’ opinions of his language do not totally coincide; the most 
prevalent view, however, is that Psellus archaizes with great success, 
despite the fact that he does not always adhere to the orthodox Attic 
forms (Kriaras 1972, 65; see Text [5]). Psellus himself acknowledges 
that he has drawn quite heavily from Attic authors (Sathas 1876, 260.23; 
cf. Renauld 1920, 551), although he makes an interesting distinction 


with regard to his style when he explains that he varies the degree of 


Atticism in his writings in accordance with their intended audience: 
"Eyo dé et xai coos tows wyydave yevouevoc, GAN ov mavtotE OVSE QOS 
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navtas aruxitew rgoyjonpat “although it has perhaps been my lot to 
become a man of great learning, I do not elect to express myself in the 
Attic language on every occasion and to all people” (Scripta Minora 1 
159). It should be noted that in the above phrase he uses the adverb 
mavtote, which Phrynichus condemned as being a non-Attic feature: 
MavtOTE pn héye, GM Excotote xai Svamavtds “do not say mavtote but 
éxdotote and dvanavtds” (Phrynichus, Eclogae 105 Lobeck; cf. 
Triandafyllidis 1938, 406). It has been correctly observed (Kriaras 1972, 
98) that Psellus, while generally following the classical tradition, dis- 
plays a certain amount of confusion in his inflection of nouns and verbs 
by mixing Attic forms with later ones. 

Nicephorus Bryennius, in his zeal to imitate Xenophon, goes so far 
as to make a perfect paraphrase of the well-known beginning of the 
Anabasis: Mavovi. obv tottw yivovtar xaides do, dv 6 ev 
TOEGPUtELOS ‘loadxtos, 6 5é vewtegos Twavvys éxéxhyto “Manuel had 
two sons born to him, of whom the elder was called Isaac and the 
younger John” (Vassilikopoulou-Ioannidou 1972, 84). 

Bryennius’ famous wife, Anna Comnena, although she does not 
completely avoid making mistakes, particularly in the use of tenses and 
pronouns (Browning 1991, 222), writes in a language which inclines 
more towards Ancient Greek (see Text [6]). In her introduction to the 
Alexiad, she prides herself on her Greek education: Ey “Avva . . . 0% 
YOAWPLATMV O0H GoLWOG, GAAC xai TO ‘EdAnviter &c Gxoov Eomovdaxvta 
xai ONTOQELKIIS OLX CpEedeTITTs Exovoa . . . “I, Anna, who am versed in 
letters, and have engaged in intensive study of the pure Greek style, and 
know something of the art of rhetoric. . ” 

Nicephorus Callicles, from the early twelfth century, is very probably 
the author of the Timarion, which is a highly successful imitation of the 
language and style of Lucian (Romano 1974). Amongst the linguistic 
features of this satirical dialogue one may observe the use of the perfect 


and the aorist with no essential distinction; the middle voice instead of 


the active, and confusion between the first and second aorist (Romano 
1974, 33-4; Browning 1991, 223). 

The highly erudite Eustathius of Thessalonica, an ardent supporter 
of Atticism (Hedberg 1935), while scorning the popular language, 
records numerous words and expressions from the vernacular 
(Koukoules 1953). In his writings he frequently mixes words from Attic 
prose with others from epic, lyric, and dramatic literature (see Text [7])- 

‘To the same century belong Nicetas Choniates and John Cinnamus. 
The former draws on the vocabulary not only of the ancient authors 
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but also of the Bible, with a particular preference for synonyms and 
rare words (Browning 1991, 223-4). John Cinnamus does not restrict 
his linguistic models to the ancients but also includes early Byzantine 
authors. His Atticism extends to altering the names of the months by 
adapting them to the system used in the Attic calendar (Browning 
1991, 244-5): 

The language of George Acropolites (thirteenth century) is archaiz- 
ing, but simple. As occurs in many Byzantine writers, in Acropolites’ 
texts there is no clear distinction between the perfect, the pluperfect, 
and the aorist (Hunger 1978, 446). 

During the fourteenth century the imitation of Attic succeeded in 
becoming general practice. By way of illustration, Browning (1991, 233) 
recalls the words in which Nicephorus Ghoumnos (Boissonade 1831, 
357) urges writers to imitate the ancient teachers, just as painters copied 
Lysippus and Apelles. 

The historian Nicephorus Gregoras and the Emperor John VI 
Cantacuzenus are interesting cases. Nicephorus Gregoras uses an 
Atticizing vocabulary and archaic paraphrases to allude to names of 
modern institutions, such as the imperial vestiarion, which he renders 
with the phrase Paottuxov mevtavetov (Lotogia ‘Popaixy 1 69.21-2 
Schopeni; cf. Hunger 1978, 462). John Cantacuzenus writes in an excel- 
lent form of ancient language with some archaistic excesses, such as 
when he uses the Homeric pronoun é “him” (ibid., 474). 

The language of Demetrius Cydones, who was a highly accom- 
plished Hellenist and student of Latin, is also interesting. His superb 
and elegant Greek is the result of a perfect assimilation of the style of 
Plato (see Text [8]). 

In the West the systematic study of Ancient Greek began in the 
fifteenth century with the flight of Byzantine scholars to Italy before and 
after the Fall of Constantinople. 

In the preceding centuries, Greek had been used as a written lan- 
guage only in Sicily and southern Italy, where, moreover, it had 
remained alive as a spoken language in several enclaves of Greek speak- 
ers up until the thirteenth century and the present day, respectively. 

The first important contribution of Greek literary creation in 
Byzantine Italy occurred in Sicily in the seventh century, in the field of 
hymnography (Gigante 1982, 620-2). The language of the ninth- 
century hymnographer Joseph of Palermo is of interest. As has been 
observed (Tomadakis 1975, 502), Joseph’s Greek — which he had learnt 
in his native city and went on to perfect first in Patras and Thessaloniki 
and then later in Constantinople - without being excessively archaistic, 
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does not differ from that written by contemporary Byzantine scholars. 

Still in the ninth century, we have fine examples of Greek literature 
in ancient language in the Anacreontic poems of Constantine of Sicily 
and Theodosius the monk. 

In the twelfth century, the notable poet Eugenius of Palermo was 
active in the capital of the Norman kingdom of Sicily. Eugenius wrote 
twenty-four poems in Byzantine dodecasyllables and two features of his 
language are the use of third-person singular verb-forms with a neuter 
plural subject and the mixed use of the present optative and the aorist 
optative (Gigante 1964, 19-21; see Text [g]). 

In the thirteenth century a group of poets from Salento in southern 
Italy continued the tradition of Sicilian literature in Ancient Greek 
(Gigante 1979). From this circle worthy of special mention are George 
of Callipolis, Joannes Grasso from Otranto (interesting linguistic forms 
are the present-tense forms Bovto and Giyw instead of Besw “to be full 
to bursting” and @vyyévo “to touch, handle”) and Nicholas of Otranto 
in one of whose poems the Byzantine adjective cevgagu0os occurs. 

To the fourteenth century belongs Barlaam of Calabria, who left his 
birthplace of Seminara in Calabria to become abbot of the Acataleptou 
Monastery in Constantinople. In his letters he displays considerable 
facility in his use of Ancient Greek (Schiré 1954, 104-5). At Avignon he 
met Petrarch, whom he initiated into the Greek language. 

One of Barlaam’s pupils was Leontius (Leonzio) Pilato, who stayed 
in Crete for about a decade. In 1360, thanks to Boccaccio’s persistent 
demands, the chair of Greek was established in Florence, with Pilato as 
its first occupant. His teaching, however, did not prove very effective as 
his pupils demanded to learn Greek only through texts, without the 
preliminary study of grammar (Pertusi 1964, 504). In any case, Pilato 
was not as well versed in Greek as his teacher Barlaam, and even less so 
than the Byzantine scholars who began a few decades later to teach 
Greek in Italian universities (Sandys 1908, 20-77), following the 
example of Manuel Chrysoloras, who in 1397 assumed the chair of 
Greek, again in Florence (Cammelli 1941, 31-47). 

It was with Pilato, then, that the teaching of Greek in the West at uni- 
versity level was inaugurated. In Italy, however, Greek grammar and 
language had previously been taught in non-university centers. To be 
precise, in the monasteries of the Greco-Italian communities of south- 
ern Italy and Sicily, the teaching of Greek, based on the Byzantine scho- 
lastic tradition, continued without interruption until the fourteenth 
century. The most widespread manuals were the Lexica of Pollux, 


Hesychius, and the Souda, and the Grammars of Dionysius Thrax and 
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Choeroboscus. The use of the schede was widespread, as was the use of 
teaching notes in the form of a dialogue between teacher and pupils, 
which became known by the name erotemata (questions). On this 
point, itis not unreasonable to assume that the first erotemata may have 
appeared in a Greco-Italian region of southern Italy for the use of the 
pupils in the monastery schools (Pertusi 1962, 330-1). In any case, the 
first Greek grammar in the West, which was compiled by Roger Bacon 
in the late thirteenth century, was not influenced by this Byzantine tra- 
dition in Italy (Nolan and Hirsch 1902). 


Selected texts 


{1] Georgius Pisides (seventh century), Eis tiv yevonévyy &podov tav 
BagBaguy xai eis nv abtdv aotoxiav [On the assault made by the barbarians 
and on their failure] Il. 1-9 Pertusi 1g60 


Tov Coyodqwy tus ei Ofdet te Tis MaYNS 
S@yoag : 5 HAYXNS 
Toomara deigaa, thy Texotoav condows 
Hovyy mooTaE Ot xai yoo ty elxovar 
dei yet olde THY PboL viXdv LOVH, 
TOXW TO MOMTOV xaL Wax TO dEdtEQOV- 
det yao adtyy, Gomeg chondgws tote, 
ovTWS dOmWS VV Texetv OWTHOICY, 

_ re ena aye : 

Oras Ou’ aupotv evoeO] zai maQPEvoc 


nal MOOS LaYYY GtoEMTOS (WG MOOS TOV TOxOV. 


Should a painter seck to represent this victorious war, he must show the Virgin 
Mary alone, who gave birth without seed, and paint her image. Indeed, She 
alone knows ever how to conquer nature, first in childbirth, and then in wat. 
For as she then gave birth without seed, so she had now to bring forth salva- 
tion without arms, in order to be in these two acts both pure and unchanged, 
in battle as in childbirth. (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


[2] Photius (ninth century), Bibliotheca cod. 94.73b, 34-5 Henry 1960 


‘Aveyvno0n “Laupriyou doanatxov, Fowtas bxoxotvouevov. "Eott dé TH 
aiszoodoyia tot pév Ayddéus tob Tatiov yrtov éxtoprtevuv, cevardéateooy dé 
LaAAOV HO MoimE “HAGSMo0¢ nOoGPEOSUEVOS Oi YE ToEic OTOL OxESOV TE TOV 
QUTOV GXOROV TEdDELEVOL EoMTIXdV doanatwv bxoOEoELs bmexOiNnoav, GAN 6 
uév “HAwWdwgos oepvotegov te xai evepntdtegoy, tttov 5é adtod 6 Tdupryos, 
aioyods S& xai dvadac 6 "AyAeds &xoxodpevoc. 

Kai ij ye A€étc abtH Séovoa xai parany xai Saov aidtijs Hrdx00tOV, ob XOdS 


TOVOV TIVE GAN’ Eni TO yaoyahiCov, > dv Tis eitOL, Hai PAaxMdes tagaxexivytat. 
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Read the Dramaticon of Iamblichus, a narrative of love adventures. The 
author makes less show of indecencies than Achilles Tatius, but he is more 
immoral than the Phoenician Heliodorus. Of these three writers, who have all 
adopted the same subject and have chosen love intrigues as the material for 
their stories, Heliodorus is more serious and restrained, Iamblichus less so, 
while Achilles Tatius pushes his obscenity to impudence. The style of 
lamblichus is soft and flowing; if there is anything vigorous and sonorous in 
it, itis less characterized by intensity than by what may be called titillation and 
nervelessness. (Trans. J. H. Freeze) 


[3] Leo the Deacon (tenth century), History V 8.88-89 Corpus SHB 


‘O 8& Paotredc, heurobvLaYV Hdn xa wy éxov tov abt@d exayvvovta, tiv 
Oeordxov exaher Exixovoov. ‘Iwavvys 5é tov mwyova tobtov deaEduevoc 
avnheds Etre, xai oF CUVEE tats Aapaic tv Eup@y tag abtod ouryovas 
Ona xai apravOodnws Evuttov, > Swaoarevoai te tous dddvtas xai 
Tagaxwijoat avtovs tod patvwmatoc: enei dé MOoGxovEIS Hoav todtov 
HOWNAATOVPEVOL, HAT THV OTEQVWV 6 "Lodvvys raiet 10di, t6 te Stpos dvateivas 
xara yléoov dujhace tod xoaviov, muytte_y TOV avdoa xai toig dots 
€yxehevocuevos. 


The Emperor [Nicephorus] had now lost heart, and, having no one to protect 
him, called upon the Virgin for help. John seized him by the beard and pulled 
relentlessly, while the conspirators brutally and savagely struck at his jaw with 
the handles of their swords, so that his teeth rattled and were loosened from 
their sockets. When they tired of tormenting him, John kicked him in the 
breast and, lifting his sword, thrust it into his head, urging the others to strike 
him. (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


[4] John Geometres (tenth century), Epigram Eic tov éavtot natéoa [To his 
father] PG 106.962 


“Os xai vooodvta yeoaiv tyxadCounv: 
"Os xai Bavevta aac meotoTEihac xogac. 
*Edovoa Lovrooic foyators té Ooent& Got, 
Kai pogtov )ddv pia Paotacas dov, 
Maxoais o¢ yijc ijveyxa wvoiots MOvois: 
Kai ovtiy déboxa, xai ti) wargid1, 
“Exouya xai touBe dé xai ti) xagdia, 
‘Iwavwvys, o@v plAtatwy vedtatos: 
“Eygaypa xai viv tide t@ tim, ncte0° 
Ilateg yhuxeia xhijou, dwrs Hdiwv 
Muxoov xaonyoonpa tod moAdov 16000. 
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I, who held you in my arms when you were sick; who closed your eyes when 
you died; who washed you - as is the duty of children - with the final bathing, 
for an entire month I bore the sweet burden of bringing you, with great 
difficulty, from a distant land. | delivered you to your wife and your country, [ 
concealed you in the grave and in my heart - I, John, the youngest of your 
beloved children. Now, father, | have written upon this image: sweet is the 
name of father, sweeter still the countenance; a small comfort for a great grief. 
(Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


[5] Michael Psellus (eleventh century), Chronographia 111.3 [Romanos 
111 | Impellizzeri 1984 


Boayzic yao 6 TyviMatita yQdvos hoyious MagéToEGPE, Xai TOUTOUS HEZOL TOV 
A QLITOTEMZDV EGTIHOTAS TOONVEWV, Xai TA ThatwVvind LOVOY CtooTOWaTiCovtTas 
ovupora, pndév Si THV xEXOQUIYLEVOV eiddtac, und? Goa oi cevdges MEQL THY 
diakextimyy i Tv Gxodexuniyy Eonovdaxaow SOev Tijs AxoPods odz obors 
LOWES, H MEQl Exeivons pipos Epevdeto- aipev obv tov Cyrnuatov AQopohai Go 
TOV ipetéowv Aoyiwv MQOETEiVOVTO, THY 8& G&oQoUPEVWV TA AAEiw Guta 
xadeotrxer eCyteito yao mus Spot nai ayusior HALOVAANYus, taQHEVOs te ZAI TOXOS, 
nati tee UAEO POOL SujQevVavtor xai Tv Gedy TO Paireov oy|La LEV PU.OGOPOV 
neotmeievov, tv dé MECGWREIOV TO MGV Hai nooamoinow, GA? obx GdnOeias 


Baoavos xai eétacic. 


That era produced few men of erudition, and even they stood only at the outer 
door of the Aristotelian doctrines and merely repeated the Platonic allegories, 
without any understanding of their hidden meaning or of the philosophers’ 
studies in dialectic or proof by syllogistic deduction. There being no proper 
criterion, their judgement on these great men was erroneous. However, ques- 
tions were propounded on religious subjects, questions dealing with the inter- 
pretation of Holy Writ. Yet most of the difficult problems were left unsolved. 
The truth is that they concerned themselves with such mysteries as the 
Immaculate Conception, the Virgin Birth, and metaphysical problems. The 
palace indeed clothed itself in the outward form of philosophy for all to see, 
but it was alla mask and pretence: there was no real test, no real quest for truth. 
(Trans. E. R. A. Sewter) 


[6] Anna Comnena (twelfth century), Alexiad X1.2 Leib 1937-45 


Tattac d& Eovoa Eoxopar odx dog EniderEiv twa ijs Megh AGyoUS MOLOVPEVY, 
doujormcs, GAN a> Gv pi medypa tHAtodtov Tots Enetta YEVNOOUEVOLS 
natareupdeln &paotvgoy, ései xai Ta WEYLOTA TOV Zoywv, ei py nws Goa Sia THY 
Loyov PurayOein xai TH pv ragadoGein, TH Tig ours axoopévvutat 
oxotw. Hy yao 6 {ids nang, ds abra ta Todypara EdetEev, Emotapevos Cozetv 
nai bmeinew, &¢ Soov yoy, tots Goyovaw. "AMG xai Tac éxeivov moagec 


IX.1 ANCIENT GREEK IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


xooekopévn ovyyoupew desorma tO bpoguody TE nai bmoteexov, wy WoTE 
hoyioarto tts Té TOD Enod MATEdS GvVyyYEaPovOay tdi Eavtijs Exauveiv, nai wevdoc 
Gav S6Ey 0 Tig iotovias MOGYLaA Hat eyncdpuov dvuxouc, et Te tHV Exeivou 


Bavpacoun. 


I approach the task with no intention of flaunting my skill as a writer; my 
concern is rather that a career so brilliant should not go unrecorded in the 
future, since even the greatest exploits, unless by some chance their memory 
is preserved and guarded in history, vanish in silent darkness. My father’s 
actions themselves prove his ability as a ruler and show too, that he was pre- 
pared to submit to authority, within just limits. Now that I have decided to 
write the story of his life, I am fearful of an underlying suspicion: someone 
might conclude that in composing the history of my father | am glorifying 
myself; the history, wherever I express admiration for any act of his, may seem 


wholly false and mere panegyric. (Trans. E. R. A. Sewter) 


{7] Eustathius of Thessalonica (twelfth century), The Capture of 
Thessaloniki Kyriakidis 1961, 10 


Kai duryayovtes éxet perce TOV OVVOLYWArOTOY Hueoas ddiyas, xai Te nat 
thenOevtes cic TOOPNY, Vai SE UO Tivos THV txeivou xai eis yodnen xEQuaTA, dV 
H Sdotg Hiv TyVxaLdTa eig ONGavgods éveyoapn Kooioov (xai theroat 6 Oeds 
éxeivov toy dvOowxov), eita xai eis tobg xdvtOUG, eineiv dé ovvnPéateQov 


ZHOUNTAS, [LO YAO TO AxQatws PaEPagov, ExopioOnuev. 


We passed a few days there with our fellow captives and were granted the 
mercy of a little food; indeed, we were even given a few small bronze coins by 
one of his men (and may God be merciful to that man!), a gift which, so far as 
we were concerned, was to be registered among the treasures of Kroisos. Then 
we were brought before the Conti, or Kometes as they should properly be 
called, since I detest the excessively barbarian form of this word. (Trans. J. R. 
Melville Jones) 


[8] Demetrius Cydones (fourteenth century), Adyos bmug Goyov 10 Tob 
Davetov déo¢ cutodetzvbwv [Discourse proving that the fear of death is 


irrational] 1.1-13 Deckelmann 1901 


Tov rig pugiis catd tod Gdpatos ZQupoY, 6 dij Odvatov eimOapev dvonatery, 
NAVIES LEV POUTTOVAL, Mevtes SE [UGOVOL, mavtes S& TAVTIOV XAXGV YEIQLOTOV 
oiovrat. dy dé us abtovs Zontar, ti tO MeO OdtHS AUTOV dSvoxeoaivetv, Soxovoar 
ev tw déyetv zai rLiDovoi ye Ogdiws tobs adtois Gnoiws Staxeméevous, MoxEg 
HaXOL SEtdods MOAEWOV ANEXEGVAL MAQGLVOVVTES (Agora yag dv ottw meioaLEy Tis 
Tod NABOUS SuowtHTos MBAvols abtods tots dxovovor rovoboys ovpPobdous). 
av 5é medc avdoas Emyerodat xatHyooEtv, ovdév edioyov bxéo Tis AdTAV SOENS 
Eyovor Aé ye, uxijs 5€ wovov cryvouey xai pakaxiay vooobvtes eh yxovtat, ig’ 
Ov ta Gdea Sedeeven nai natEntyZEVaL TE [Ly PAGsttovTG We\BovTat. 
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The departure of the soul from the body, which we are wont to call death, is 
feared by all, hated by all, deemed by all to be the worst of evils. But ifone asks 
them what it is that makes them believe that this departure is so painful, 
although they think that they have something to say, they can easily convince 
only those who think in the same way, such as those dastards who urge 
cowards to avoid wars (they are very easily able to convince, since their like 
temperament renders them credible counsellors to those who hearken to 
them). But if they address themselves to [real] men, they have nothing 
significant to say in support of their opinion, but reveal themselves to be 
afflicted by spiritual ignorance and weakness, which impels them to fear 
things which are not fearful and to stand aghast before harmless things. 
(Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


g| Eugenius of Palermo (twelfth century), 1.1-15 Gigante 1964 
g ) ge 


To tas Thyng cetaxrov, 6 Gwijg Sodn0c, 
1} Momiay tig TOV TADDV CseToic, 

ois 6 yodvog PEPAXE Ti xtiow déwv, 
EVYVWOTH TEOL Kat TOEdSHAG TYYYAVEL, 

ei ju tis Obs PboEtev conidos Sinn 

HAL OXAOSCULUTTY MOOS TO PHS Obx GéExWV. 
Thi GhAc modhois ob Soxodor pevatéa’ 
TMV KOGLLZDV YAQ NSovav dSewos 16006 
TOGOVTOV EVTETHXE TH Poot@Y PLoeL 

xai yavos bréotage ti opav xagdia, 

ws cevareiBew xai movous xai xvSbvous 
zai mv, 6 dewov Extoaywdioeté tic, 
pégew Exovti xai Cvy@ tobs abyévac 
dovionoensi xdivovtas browbévat, 


Roiv dvavebocu xai oxoreiv TO OVLPEOOY. 


The indiscipline of Fate, the course of life, the varied disproportion of the mis- 
fortunes with which time, in its course, afflicts the world, happen to be clear 
and obvious to all, unless one stops one’s ears as though with a shield and wil- 
fully blinks one’s eyes before the light. But many believe that these things are 
unavoidable: indeed, the ardent desire for worldly pleasures has so deeply 
penetrated the nature of mortals, instilling lustre in their hearts, that they are 
persuaded gladly to endure pains and dangers and the most tragic circum- 
stances imaginable, and even to bend their neck to bear the yoke of slavery, 
before they recover their senses and consider what profits them. (Trans. D. 
Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


2 Greek and the western Renaissance: 
Between humanism and heresy 


J.-C. SALADIN 


From being the dominant cultural language of classical Rome, Greek 
disappeared from view in the West for nearly 1,000 years (i.e., from the 
time of the great invasions to the age of Manuel Chrysoloras). 
Cassiodorus was one of the last authors to know Greek by direct trans- 
mission (Courcelle 1943). Along with the Greek language, the literary 
and scientific tradition of Greece also disappeared and the West was left 
with a sketchy knowledge of Greek authors, often by way of Arabic 
transmission. The medieval universities of Bologna, Paris, or 
Cambridge had no knowledge of Homer, Suripides, or Thucydides, 
nor of Ptolemy or Euclid, and Plato was scarcely more than a name 
(Kristeller 1960). Aristotle became a figure of authority for scholasti- 
cism through the Latin commentaries of Boethius and the wooden 
literal translations of William of Moerbeke commissioned by Thomas 
Aquinas. 

In the background, however, Greek was omnipresent, since the 
names of great authors were often cited even though their works were 
unknown. Dante is perhaps the most famous example with his visit to 
the tragic poets in the Purgatorio (22.106-8): 


Euripide v’é nosco e Antifonte 
Simonide, Agatone e altri pitt 


Greci che gia di lauro ornar la fronte. 


And there Euripides and Anuphon were found 
Simonides, Agathon and still other 


Greeks whose foreheads are with laurel crowned. 


And ifSophocles and Aeschylus are absent, the reason lies in the simple 
fact that Florence in 1305 was ignorant of their names. Euripides is men- 
tioned in the same breath as Agathon, his name being common cur- 
rency but his works unknown. 

The Iliad and the Odyssey, patent symbols of ancient Greek culture, 
had disappeared from the West until the fourteenth century. It was only 
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around 1360 that the Calabrian monk Leonzio Pilato translated them 
into Latin for Petrarch along with the first 450 lines of Euripides’ 
Hecuba (Pertusi 1964). Up to that time Homer was known only through 
the Roman de Troie, a late twelfth-century French saga by Benoit de 
Sainte-Maure, which was based on Latin novels of the late Empire (De 
Bello Troiano and De Excidio Troiae, respectively attributed to Dictys 
the Cretan and Dares of Phrygia, both of whom were reputed to have 
fought under the walls of Troy). 

Further traces were present elsewhere (Berschin 1988), notably in 
the Catholic Church, where a plethora of Greek terms was common in 
words like Euangelium, Apocalypsis, Biblia, Eucharistia, Catechismus, 
Pentecoste and Epiphania, etc. The Church proclaimed its Greek in 
invocations like the Kyrie Eleison, not to mention the word Catholic 
itself, on which the Latin Church prided itself. Even more astonishing 
is evidence for the consecration rites of churches related by Roger 
Bacon in the mid-thirteenth century (Nolan and Hirsch 1902, 195): 


Secunda utilitas accidit et pulcra circa dedicaciones ecclesiarum. Nam epis- 
copus debet scribere alphabeti grect litteras cum cuspide baculi pastoralis in 
sabulo, et non debent scribere nisi litteras, non notas numerorum que non 
sunt littere, ut episimon c, nec scopita 9, nec karaktira >. Sed omnes episcopi 
qui nesciunt grecum estimant quod ille tres note numerorum sint littere. Et 
hoc uile est tante auctoritati eorum et indignum sacramento, Ceterum omnes 
littere grece in libris suis episcopalibus sunt male scripte, et maxime mi, et m1, 


quia pro illis scribuntur alie figure. 


There is a second and nice usage which concerns the dedication of churches. 
In effect the bishop has to trace letters of the Greek alphabet with the shaft ofhis 
crook in the sand and he can only write letters, not signs or numbers which are 
not letters such as episimon c, scopita 9 or karaktira \. However all those 
bishops who know no Greek think these three numerical signs to be letters. And 
this is a poor thing for their authority and unworthy of the sacrament. Moreover 
all the Greek letters in the episcopal books are poorly written, especially “mi” 


and “ni” since other signs are written in their place. 


Greek had basically become the “sacred nectar,” the lost object of 


desire for the mystics (Dionisotti 1988). At the same time, however, it 
was also the language of the Constantinople “schismatics,” eternal 
rivals of Rome for church supremacy. From the thirteenth century 
Greek also suffered from the general contempt directed against all 
ancient pagan literature. In the middle of this century, when Greece was 
overwhelmed by the Frankish armies, the hierarchy of western univer- 
sity studies was rocked by the Dominicans and Franciscans who dom- 


| 
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IX.2 GREEK AND THE WESTERN RENAISSANCE 


inated the faculties of arts (basic degrees) and theology (higher 
degrees). They downgraded the traditional position of the literary dis- 
ciplines in the liberal arts (rhetoric and grammar) to the benefit of phi- 
losophy alone (logic and dialectic). The study of ancient authors was 
thus relegated to an inferior position, if not completely excluded from 
teaching. The ancients were reproached as much for their immorality 
as for the falseness of their evident polytheism. The grammatica spec- 
ulativa achieved this goal by conferring the status of sole legitimacy on 
scholastic Latin. 

By championing a return to the texts of antiquity, the humanists 
declared open war on scholasticism. Manuel Chrysoloras, who had 
been invited to Florence to teach Greek from 1396, provided them with 
a new range of weapons in the struggle. He taught his students how to 
translate into Latin according to the sense and style of the original 
rather than the word-for-word technique of the scholastics. The major- 
ity of the great translators of Greek in the first half of the fifteenth 


century were his pupils. 


If the pagan literature of Greece was absent in the West during the 
Middle Ages so too was Greek religious literature (the Bible and the 
Church Fathers). The only Bible in use was the Vulgate, whose Latin, 
attributed by tradition to St. Jerome, was full of faults in the transmis- 
sion, since the copyists had no knowledge of its two source languages, 
Greek and Hebrew. 

The official reconciliation, however temporary, between the Western 
and Eastern Churches at the Council of Florence (1439) allowed Greek 
philology access to the hitherto forbidden precincts of sacred texts. 
Bessarion, appointed as cardinal by Pope Eugenius IV, helped Lorenzo 
Valla in his project of a philological critique of the Vulgate. The com- 
parison of the Latin New ‘Testament with several Greek manuscripts 
(Collatio Novi Testamenti) allowed Valla to enumerate 484 faulty pas- 
sages, 252 in Matthew alone. 

The Collatio had no immediate impact and seems to have been 
quickly forgotten after Valla’s death. Fifty years later it was discovered 
by Erasmus and read with such enthusiasm that he immediately pub- 
lished it (Annotationes in Novum Testamentum, Paris: Josse Bade, 
1505). He also determined to bring the project to completion by under- 
taking a fresh Latin translation of the New Testament based on the 
Greek texts. This was completed in 1516 (Novum Instrumentum, Basel: 
Froben). He caused an uproar by modifying, among other things, the 
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text of the paternoster and by translating, in his second edition (1519), 
the first line of St. John’s Gospel (Ev Goxi Nv 6 Adyos) as In principio 
erat sermo, instead of [n principio erat verbum. Furthermore Pope Leo 
X, the great champion of humanism, encouraged this publication as he 
encouraged printing in oriental languages and in Hebrew in particular. 
But the scholastic theologians were so outraged that a graeculus should 
dare to contest the Vulgate that they called for Erasmus to be con- 
demned as a heretic. An even more serious consequence was that from 
1517 Luther invoked the need to return to the sources of sacred scrip- 
ture (and thus the Greek New Testament) as a justification for his rebel- 
lion against Rome. 

In the new colleges founded by the Reformists (Zwingli, Melanch- 
thon, and Sturm) Greek was taught to the students with the aim of their 
reading the Gospels. Henceforth the faculties of theology saw this as 
proof ofa collusion between Greek and heresy (this time Lutheran) so 
that they now redoubled their efforts to block the Greek revival. 

The Roman Church’s resistance to Greek and Hebrew received 
dogmatic formulation at the Council of Trent in 1546, where it was 
decreed that only the Latin Vulgate was authentic. Christians were for- 
bidden to read the Bible in other languages without episcopal permis- 
sion. The ban was to last four centuries and was only lifted in 1943 by 
Pope Pius XI with his Divino afflante Spiritu encyclical. Hellenists 
and printers of Greek found themselves henceforth under official sus- 
picion of accommodating the Lutheran heresy. Many of them (includ- 
ing Froben, Herwagen of Basel, and Estienne of Paris) were already 
sympathetic to the Reformation. Specific repressive measures were put 
in place at the end of the Council with the creation of the Congregation 
of the Index, charged with censoring all printed publications. 

The first Index Librorum Prohibitorum, in addition to listing 
banned authors, included a number of printers, among whom could be 
found almostall the printers of Greek of that period (De Bujanda 1990). 
In fact, most of these printers in Basel and Paris disappeared within ten 
years of the publication of the Index. A prima facie link between the 
Index and the decline in the printing of Greek in Catholic countries 
cannot be firmly established. However, a survey of the main classical 
Greek authors (Homer, Euripides, Plato, and others) shows that more 
texts were printed between 1535 and 1565 than in the three hundred 
years that followed. This brutal reduction of output came between 1560 
and 1570 and production did not regain anything like its old level until 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 


a i 


3 From humanism to the 
Enlightenment: The teaching of 
Ancient Greek and its grammar 


E. KARANTZOLA 


TRANSLATED BY ANDREW HENDRY 


It is acommonplace that during the Middle Ages western grammatical 
thought was focused exclusively on Latin (Padley 1976; Auroux 1992: 
Waquet 2001). Although “living” spoken languages had gained ground 
in literature and administration, no language other than Latin was 
taught in education. Of course, with the passage of time, this language 
had come to acquire an almost artificial form, fixed and standardized 
on the basis of grammar; indeed, it is no accident that in Dante the word 
grammatica means both “grammar” and “the written word” (De 
vulgari eloquentia 1304.1.1) 

The situation began to change with the emergence of humanism, the 
cultural movement which liberated knowledge from the exclusive 
control of the Church. The monopoly of Latin was shaken fundamen- 
tally, not by the development of spoken languages, but by the trium- 
phant emergence in the late fourteenth century of Greek ~ and, about a 
century later, Hebrew ~ in the field of humanistic studies, the studia 
humanitatis (Keith Percival 1992, 226-8). The Renaissance homo t7i- 
linguis (trilingual man) sought direct, unmediated access to Greek 
thought, expression in the language of Cicero, and contact with God 
through the Scriptures (Kukenheim 1951); the dominance of the three 
“sacred” languages lasted until the advent of the Enlightenment. 

Even though we now know that knowledge of Greek did not 
entirely disappear during the Late Middle Ages (Riché 1988), the fact 
remains that the West, with a few exceptions such as that of Roger 
Bacon, began systematically to (re)discover Greek as a language of the 
Scriptures, and no longer of “schismatic Easterners,” at the turn of the 
fifteenth century (see 1x.2). The Fall of Constantinople merely 
strengthened the acquaintance with the classical, biblical, and patris- 
tic manuscripts of the East which had been initiated by Byzantine 
envoys such as Bessarion and Plethon, as well as western travelers, in 
the early fifteenth century (Guarino, Aurispa, Filelfo, and others; see 
Lardet 1992, 190). 
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The first area to rediscover the teachings of antiquity was the Italian 
peninsula, which preserved within its geographical boundaries an 
abundance of monuments from the ancient world and important col- 
lections of manuscripts. In order to acquaint themselves with ancient 
Greek texts, Italian humanists made extensive use of Latin translations 


by scholars such as Bessarion, Theodore Gazes, and George of 


Trebizond (see 1x.1). Nevertheless, the desire to become acquainted 
with classical education led to the need to learn the language in which 
the original texts had been formulated. The teaching of Greek at uni- 
versity level was introduced at Florence in the late fourteenth century 
by Leonzio Pilato and Manuel Chrysoloras (1350-1415), a diplomatic 
envoy of the Emperor Manuel II Palacologus (Legrand 1885, xxii). 
Chairs of Greek grammar and language were soon set up in other Italian 
cities, while thanks to the interest of French humanists Greek letters 
also flowered from the mid-fifteenth century onwards in Paris. 

Grammars and dictionaries, essential teaching aids, began to circu- 
late widely, initially in manuscript form. From the outset these manuals 
were written for westerners who wanted, if not to learn the language, at 
least to gain access to written texts, unlike those grammatical works 
(bilingual dictionaries and glossaries) which had been copied by schol- 
ars in the West in the previous centuries but had originally been com- 
piled to serve different linguistic needs, mainly of Greek-speaking 
students of Latin (Dionisotti 1988). The advent of the art of printing 
and the production of a Greek typeface lent a fresh impulse to this cat- 
egory of books. The Epitome of the Eight Parts of Speech (Exutoun tov 
6xt@ tob Adyov ueg@v) by Constantine Laskaris (1434-1501) 1s the first 
dated Greek book (1476), with references to the place of publication, 
author, editor, and printer (Koumarianou et al. 1986, 49). It circulated 
in manuscript form from at least 1460, as is attested by the copy which 
Laskaris himself gave to the daughter of Duke Francesco Sforza when 
he was a Greek language teacher in Milan. In its printed form, up until 
the middle of the sixteenth century, the work went through over thirty 
reprints (Papadopoulos 1984, nos. 3421 -44). 

About twenty years after the publication of Laskaris’ Epitome, the 
four-volume Grammar of Theodore Gazes (1400-1475) made its 
appearance in the humanist book market. Between 1495 and the mid- 
sixteenth century the entire work, or more often the fourth book, which 
was devoted to syntactical matters, went through about fifty editions 
(Papadopoulos 1984, nos. 2350-401). Many of these were published in 
Paris ~ the second largest center of Renaissance publishing activity after 


IX.3 FROM HUMANISM TO THE ENLIGHTENMENT 


Venice during the period 1520-1550 ~ where, amongst other works, the 
lexicographical achievements of Budé (Commentarii linguae graecae, 
152g) and Estienne (Thesaurus graecae linguae, 1572) stood out (Lardet 
1992, 192). 

Similar success was enjoyed, in its printed form, by the Erotemata 
(Eowtjuara) of Chrysoloras, in which the grammatical material was 
organized on the basis of the question-and-answer system ~ a practice 
particularly popular both in Byzantium and the West because of the 
increased emphasis on rote learning. By the end of the fifteenth century 
it had gone through at least nine editions (Layton 1979, 92; 
Papadopoulos 1984, nos. 1666-74), a figure which increased more than 
fourfold in the next fifty years (about forty editions by 1559; sec 
Papadopoulos 1984, nos. 1675-713). These editions contained the 
Erotemata either in its complete Greek form or in its condensed Latin 
version by Guarino or, more frequently, with the Greck and Latin texts 
together. 

In short, every self-respecting Italian and, more generally, European 
publisher included in his publishing program one or more humanist 
grammars, if, indeed, he did not go a step further and make his own per- 
sonal contribution, as, for example, in the case of the Greek Grammar 
of Aldus Manutius, published in 1514 (Koumarianou et al. 1986, 50). 
Despite the differences in the organization and extent of the material, 
the Renaissance grammars of Ancient Greek essentially use a common 
theoretical vocabulary in respect of grammatical categories, the formu- 
lation of terms, and examples. Leaving aside the hypothesis that they all 
derive from a common model (Martinez Manzano 1994, 190), we may 
note that this particular type of manual is merely the result of continu- 
ous additions, deletions and rearrangements of self-contained treatises 
by professional grammarians, the fruit of an essentially cumulative 
process of developing metalinguistic knowledge, beginning with two 
compilations of Late Antiquity: the Art of Grammar (Tézvn 
Toauuatixy4) of Dionysius Thrax and the Canons (Kavovec) of 
Theodosius (Karantzola 1998, 60). Moreover, it is by no means acci- 
dental that many of the above-mentioned Renaissance publications 
include, either in full or in part, more than one grammar, accompanied 
by various grammatical studies. 

Given that at the turn of the sixteenth century about 50 percent of 
Greek book production consisted of ancient texts (Aesop, Theocritus, 
Hesiod, Homer, Isocrates), the essential complement to the popular 
Grammars of Chrysoloras, Laskaris, and Gazes was of course a series 
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of Greek-Latin and monolingual Greek dictionaries, which the print- 
ers who dealt with classical literature immediately proceeded to 
publish (Georgoudis 1994). An example of the first category is the 
Dictionary of the Carmelite monk Johannes Crastonius, which went 
through successive editions between 1478 and 1499. In the second cat- 
egory the principal examples are the Thesaurus of Aldus Manutius 
(1496), the Elfymologicum magnum of Zacharias Kalliergis (Venice, 
1499), the result of a collaboration, and two Byzantine works: the 
Souda, which was edited by Demetrius Chalcocondyles (Milan, 1499), 
and a little later (1514) the Lexicon of Hesychius, edited by Markos 
Mousouros (see Koumarianou et al. 1986, 51-2). 

We ought not, however, to forget that the Renaissance, apart from 
classical education, also showed a special interest in spoken languages, 
as well as their importance in teaching. This fact was not without con- 
sequence for the art of grammar. The example of the Spanish human- 
ist grammarian Antonio de Nebrija (1441?-1522) is particularly 
eloquent (Malmberg 1991, 153-9; Sarmiento 1992, 333-4): in 1481, while 
occupying the Chair of Grammar at Salamanca, he published the 
Introductiones Latinae, an interesting condensation of the Latin gram- 
matical tradition, with a considerable amount of material from the 
recently “rediscovered” Quintilian; a few years later, at the instigation 
of Queen Isabella, he was to translate the manual into Castilian “so that 
religious women and maidens who have devoted their lives to God can 
learn something of Latin without the involvement of men.” On com- 
pleting the translation (Las introduciones latinas), Nebrija conceived 
the idea — which was novel for the age - of compiling a descriptive 
grammar of his native language. The publication of Grammatica de la 
lengua castellana (1492) took place in the context of an unprecedented 
“grammatization” movement ~ a movement, that is, to equip the lan- 
guages of Europe and beyond with the two basic metalinguistic tech- 
nologies, the grammar and the dictionary (Auroux 1992) - which was 
to develop between the fifteenth and the seventeenth century, in direct 


connection with the emergence of nation-states on the European con- 


tinent. Its Greek equivalent, the Grammar of the Common Language of 


the Greeks (Toaupatiay tis xowns tov Eddjvev yddwoons) by the 
Corfiot Nikolaos Sofianos, although compiled before 1550, remained 
unknown to the general public until 1870, when it was published by 
Emile Legrand. 

During the same period the situation that prevailed with regard to 
education and language teaching in the former eastern empire was 
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noticeably different. Our knowledge of the forms of education and its 
content during the period of Turkish rule is of course limited and frag- 
mentary (Chassiotis 1881; Chatzopoulos 1991), although the presence 
of Ancient Greek as an indispensable part of the teaching material can 
be taken for granted. 

Up unul the middle of the seventeenth century it is no exaggeration 
to say that only lessons of philological or theological content were 
taught. After the basic education provided by the “common schools” - 
in which, either in the narthexes of churches or, more often, in monas- 
tery cells, pupils would be taught reading and writing on the basis of 
liturgical books such as the Oktoechos, the Psalter, the Horologion and 
the Euchologion, as well as rudiments of arithmetic (Skarveli- 
Nikolopoulou 1989, 176) — there followed studies at schools ofan inter- 
mediate (or higher) level. These institutions, which were few in 
number, such as the Filanthropinoi School at loannina, which was 
founded in the late thirteenth century and continued to function up 
until the mid-seventeenth century (Chatzopoulos 1991, 45-7), were 
organized on the basis of Byzantine tradition: the scholar who served 
as a teacher taught a small group of students ancient Greek authors and 
the Church Fathers. Ancient Greek and philosophy remained, for 
many centuries after the Fall of Constantinople, the privilege of private 
tuition, which was favored by more well-to-do families. 

The picture was similar in the Venetian-held areas of Greece, where, 
in the few lower-level Greek schools that functioned during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, alongside Italian and Latin, pupils 
were also taught (Ancient) Greek. Here, too, the activity of individual 
scholars was noteworthy, such as that of Michael Apostolis, who was 
responsible for introducing the use of Ancient Greek as a language of 
instruction instead of Latin, a practice which appears to have prevailed 
on Venetian-held Crete (Vakalopoulos 1964, 230-1). 

We do not know exactly which grammar manuals were used for the 
teaching of Ancient Greek during the first few centuries of Ottoman 
rule. We may safely assume that the teachers of this period made use as 
they saw fit of the various studies which had been cumulatively pro- 
duced between the Alexandrian period and the end of the Byzantine 
empire (e.g., the Erotemata grammatika [Eowtjuata yeaupatixa| of 
Manuel Moschopoulos; see Constantinides 1982, 105 -6), without 
ruling out a relatively limited circulation, in manuscript form, of the 
humanist grammars which had been compiled in the West. There are 
also indications that, apart from their teaching activity, most scholars 
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were active as writers, as is attested, for example, by the writings on the 
teaching of grammatika by Matthew Camariotes, the first teacher at the 
Patriarchal School after the Fall, or the Concise Grammar of the Greeks 
(Entouy tips xa0? “EdAnvas yoaunatixys) by loannis Zygomalas, the 
School’s first headmaster after the reorganization of 1556. 

According to the sources, the curricula in secondary and higher- 
level schools in the Turkish- and Venetian-held areas as a whole began 
to converge in the mid-seventeenth century, although individual insti- 
tutions did not entirely lose their distinctive characteristics. As in the 
past, the Patriarchal School at Constantinople served as an unofficial 
model. This school had begun to operate immediately after the Fall 
and, thanks to the reorganization that was attempted a century later 
(1556-65), it became the most important educational institution of the 
subjugated Greeks. With its further reorganization in 1663, three 
courses of study became established (Chatzopoulos 1991). The middle 
grade (as indeed the lower) remained almost entirely devoted to the 
teaching of Ancient Greek. At this level, pupils were taught gramma- 
tika (i.e., ancient Greek grammar and syntax) and the kyklopatdera; in 
the highest “class” the main elements were the study of theology and of 
(Aristotelian) philosophy, in the form systematized by Theophilos 
Korydalleus, while the presence of “scientific” subjects depended on 
the personal views of the headmaster in each case. This basic organiza- 
tional model for secondary and higher-level education was more or less 
followed by all of the schools which functioned during the period of 
Ottoman rule: the schools in Ioannina and the Agrafa, the Epifanios 
and Dekas schools in Athens, the New Academy in Moschopolis, the 
Patmos School, the Athonite Academy, the Evangelical School in 
Smyrna, and the Hellenomouscion in Dimitsana. 

The few deviations that existed in the system of language instruction 
for Greek-speaking pupils are due, more or less, to the highly multilin- 
gual character of various communities within the Ottoman empire. A 
characteristic case is that of the New Academy at Moschopolis, as early 
as the beginning of the eighteenth century, where the coexistence of 
Vlach, Slav, and Albanian speakers made it necessary to teach pupils in 
their native languages (Michalopoulos 1941, 19-22). In the late eight- 
eenth century Greek communities abroad were to find themselves 
facing the same reality (Katsiardi-Hering 1997). In all of these cases 
Ancient Greek would cease to be the sole object of language teaching ~ 
apart from, in some cases, Latin - to the benefit of the vernacular on the 
one hand and, on the other, the official languages of the places in which 
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the communities were situated (Italian in Trieste, Serbian and German 
in Semlin, German, Romanian, Hungarian and French in Brasov, 
Russian and Italian in Odessa), although it would not cease to be a 
mainstay of the education provided. 

The classic manuals that were very widely used, from the mid- 
seventeenth century onwards, for the teaching of Ancient Greek in 
Greek schools were none other than the humanist grammars of the 
fifteenth century. However, in the period which had elapsed since the 
Renaissance publishing boom, the book market had greatly changed in 
character: the bulk of the Greek books that were produced in the 
Venetian printing-houses (owned by Greeks such as Glykys, Saros/ 
Vortolis, Theodosiou) were now destined for the Greek public. The 
fact that grammar manuals were not aimed at a limited number of 
western scholars but at broader groups of Greek speakers brought 
about internal changes in respect of the impact they made. 

The repeated editions of Constantine Laskaris’ Epitome of the Eight 
Parts of Speech during the eighteenth century (about twenty-seven 
Venetian editions, according to Papadopoulos 1984, nos. 3450 -76) 
leave no doubtas to its standing as a basic aid to grammar for Greek stu- 
dents everywhere. As is shown by the plan for upgrading the Princely 
Academy in Bucharest that was submitted in 1707 by Chrysanthos 
Notaras ~ in which the lowest course of studies provided for grammar 
and spelling exercises based exclusively on the Epitome (Skarveli- 
Nikolopoulou 1989, 182-5) - the easily digestible grammatical part of 
Laskaris’ work was recommended for beginners. On the other hand, 
the lack of a thorough treatment of the syntax of all parts of speech 
except the verb in Laskaris’ Grammar rendered Gazes’ fourth book, 
which was usually introduced at the end of the lower course of studies, 
irreplaceable. For the same period Papadopoulos records fewer than 
ten editions overall (1984, nos. 2402-9). Where, however, there is a 
complete reversal is in the case of Chrysoloras’ Erotemata. The fact that 
its author, more than any other grammarian of his day (Pertusi 1962, 
343-8), had taken into consideration the “western make-up of his 
pupils” is undoubtedly the reason for the complete lack of re-editions 
of the work during the period we are examining. 

However well tried and effective the Grammars of Laskaris and 
Gazes were, they were still bulky and often too abstruse for school 
practice, which required concise and methodical teaching manuals. 
As early as 1686, in Venice, N. Glykys printed the Technological 
Anthology (Stayvodoyia tezvodoywmn) compiled by Bessarion Makris, 
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the innovative headmaster (1672-83) of the traditionally conservative 
Balanos School at foannina. Written in the spirit of Laskaris, though fol- 
lowing a more pedagogical organization of the material in the form of 
series of questions and answers, this manual enjoyed considerable 
success (Papadopoulos 1984,n0s.3685-97), particularly in the schools at 
loannina. Anothertwo manuals were published in the middle ofthe eight- 
eenth century by Antonios Vortolis and were subsequently reprinted by 
the other Greek printing houses in Venice.1n1734 the Most Accurate Greek 
Grammar (Ieaupatixn EAqviay axoiBeatatn) of Antonios Katiforos, a 
teacher at the Flanginian Frontistirion, was published for the first time; 
“easy to understand and more methodical than Laskaris,” according to 
the testimony of Koumas (1833, xii), it appears to have complemented 
Laskaris’ Grammar in Greek schools. The Concise Grammar (Emtou 
yeauuatixnc) of George Sougdouris, who succeeded Makris at the 
Balanos School (1683-1710), was printed in 1752. 

The similar attempts by the “Gazites,” i.e., the ardent supporters of 
Gazes’ manual, such as the teachers at the Patmos School and the 
“Hellenomouseion” at Dimitsana (at least between 1781 and 1812; see 
Chatzopoulos 1991, 162-4), to make “this sea navigable” by providing 
commentaries and annotations had the effect of making the grammati- 
cal material excessively bulky. The culmination of this practice of com- 
piling interpretative commentaries, which was pursued by the Patmian 
annotations of Gerasimos of Byzantium and Daniel Kerameus (first edi- 
tions in 1756 and 1780 respectively; see Papadopoulos 1984, nos. 
24556 and 3100-2), is undoubtedly the monumental work of the monk 
Neofytos Kafsokalyvitis, which was published in Bucharest in 1768: “A 
man who, otherwise extremely well versed in Greek and a master of 
scholastic philosophy, devoted the whole of his life to explaining things 
that required no explanation but only elucidation with examples 
from the best authors” (Koumas 1833, xiii). Yet the “extreme thorough- 
ness” (cyav dteS0dixov) of Neophytos’ interpretation, according to 
Athanasios Parios, was “pitiful” (Avayoov); thus in 1787, after removing 
the “alien theories” (tas GAhotgiag Oewoias) from the work, he pub- 
lished a concise version, at the exhortation of Eugenios Voulgaris. 

‘Two further grammatical ventures demonstrate the power that the 
scholastic grammatical tradition exerted on Greek scholars up until the 
late eighteenth century, and in particular the power exerted by Gazes’ 
manual, which, as the “sacred” book, constituted an inescapable frame of 
reference. Only in 1795, that is, at least halfa century late compared with 
Laskaris’ work, did Matthew Ganochoritis,a teacher in Constantinople, 
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proceed to “alter” and “simplify” Gazes’ fourth book, adding further 
significant notes and comments. And then in 1802 its first (and only) 
translation “into simple speech” (sic étdijv @odow) by the Parian 
Nicetas Kontaratos was printed in Venice, while from the same period 
dates the intralinguistic manuscript translation of Laskaris’ Grammar 
(Alissandratos 2001). 

In the West, of course, the first attempts to use the vernacular as a 
metalanguage in grammar manuals were made, as we have seen, as early 
as the fifteenth century. The intense activity that developed in England 
during the seventeenth century with a view to reforming the teaching 
of Latin revolved precisely around the importance of the student’s 
mother tongue (Malmberg 1991, 189). With Arnauld and Lancelot’s 
Grammaire générale et raisonnée (1660), better known as the Port- 
Royal grammar, the French language became both an object of study 
and a metalinguistic tool, and also proved itself as a language of philo- 
sophical thought. These concerns would be introduced to the subju- 
gated Greeks, after a considerable delay and with a partly different 
content, by the Greek Enlighteners. 
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As late as in 1829 a grammar of Modern Greek printed in Paris for 
French-speaking philhellenes states that “for the modern Greeks there 
still exists only the grammar of the ancient language; this is what they 
study in order to speak and write correctly” (Schinas 1829, xil). The 
attempts to compile grammars of the spoken language - “Romaic,” 
“Graikika,” “Aeolo-Doric” or “Simple Greek” - either failed to get into 
print (e.g., Nikolaos Sofianos, who flourished in the carly sixteenth 
century; Dimitrios Katartzis (1730-1807); on the Grammar of the 
Grecian Language (Toappatuey tis youmuas yhwoons) by Adamantios 
Korais (1748-1833) see Frangiskos 1984) or were unable to gain the 
acceptance needed to affect the deeply entrenched practice in schools 
(cf. Camariano 1981, 95 for the Grammar of Athanasios Christopoulos, 
1772-1847); others again were intended solely to treat the problem of 
“aglossia” (i.e., the danger of dehellenization) faced by pupils in the 
schools of the Greek communities abroad, of whom “virtually the 
majority, some through negligence and others through misfortune, have 
made poor progress with their mother tongue” (Asopios 1818, v; see 
Katsiardi-Hering 1995). 

The conflicting views on the history of the Greek language as well as 
the alternative proposals for an educational system that were put 
forward in the broad arena of the modern Greek Enlightenment - e.g., 
the plans and discourses of Katartzis on the “common education of the 
nation” (1970, 94) or the impromptu reflections of Korais “on Greek 
education and language” so that “the Greek nation might be renewed 
and revived” (1984, 65-6) - would form different assessments of this 
primacy of the ancient language in the teaching of Greek and the con- 
sequent tyrannical effect of the traditional form of education on the 
minds of the modern Greeks. Katartzis, for example, in 1786/7 
appeared to put things in their proper place: “the patriotic Greek . . . 
should compose a grammar for his common language, taking from this 
language only that which is native and common, and as much as he may 
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need from Greek [i.e., Ancient Greek]. Just as there are unquestionably 
different types of languages . . . He should likewise produce . . . a 
Greek grammar with [modern] Greek instruction” (Katartzis 1970, 
181). On the other hand, for Stefanos Oikonomos (born 1786), as he 
wrote in the preface to his 1812 translation of the Grammar of Philipp 
Buttmann (which was “written in German”), “the most important 
Grammar is, and should be, that of the ancient language of our ances- 
tors”; resorting to the exhortation of the Latin grammatian Quintilian 
that the teaching of Latin should take Greek grammar as its starting 
point, he found justification for his view that “neither are we yet ina 
position to have another Grammar in addition to that of Greek [i.e., 
Ancient Greek]” (my italics). The “Korais-informed” context of this 
temporary primacy of ancient Greek grammar, moreover, is made clear 
by Oikonomos’ intention to include in the planned second edition of 
the translation “a parallelism of the Ancient Greek with our contempo- 
rary language” (Buttmann 1812, viii and x; cf. Iliou 19974, 323-4). The 
day of the modern Greek grammar, according to Korais’ conception of 
the language, would not dawn until there were accomplished writers 
(Frangiskos 1984, 81). 

The grammar of the spoken language was also discredited, from 
diametrically opposite viewpoints, by both the exponents of “Helladic 
demoticism” and the pure-blooded archaizers. Thus, for Athanasios 
Psalidas (1767-1829), the only acceptable place for grammar and the dic- 
tionary was in the minds of the speakers of the language, insofar as the 
spoken word undoubtedly takes precedence in a living language: “for 
the time being, then, neither a grammar nor a dictionary is needed, and 
if we do require a grammar, we need only a small one for children, until 
they learn about letters and diphthongs and to be able to read and write, 
and until they are able to recognize the technical words of grammar” 
(Moschonas 1981, 107). As for Neofytos Doukas (1760-1845), his overall 
view that “the language is a single entity and inseparable from the 
ancient tongue” can only lead to the rhetorical question: “How, then, 
can you separate the spoken language from the ancient in the grammar 
and the dictionary?” (Doukas 1812, 10-12). 

Ancient Greek grammar, therefore, did not constitute the sole means 
of access to the knowledge of language, i-e., the metalinguistic knowl- 
edge, possessed by the modern Greeks only during the period when the 
languages of Europe were being “grammaticized” en masse (i.€., 
described on the basis of two technologies which still reign supreme 
today, the grammar and the dictionary) and when grammar was changing 
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in its practical orientation from being a means of describing languages to 
being a pedagogical technique for language-learning (Auroux 1994), but 
also at the height of the Modern Greek Enlightenment, in the first two 
decades of the nineteenth century. This paradox constitutes one of the 
basic contradictions of the Enlightenment, as the latter sought “to forge 
acommon bond between general education and the moral strengthening 
ofthe nation, contemporary intellectual currents and the irredentist aims 
of the awakened Nation” ( Kondylis 1988, 44), as it turned, particularly in 
the field of the historical sciences from 1800 onwards, towards the 
German models of the cult of antiquity, paving the way for the classicism 
of the following Ottonian era (Veloudis 1983, 71; King Otto was the first 
monarch of the newly established Greek state), and also as, with the 
boom in classical learning, it had already seemed during the eighteenth 
century to bear witness to a “renaissance in its infancy . . . something 
which resembled an emancipation of non-religious thought” (Dimaras 
1983, 123-4). 

Of course, the author of the patriarchal encyclical of 1819 may have 
claimed that “the instruction provided by teachers . . . should mould 
their pupils into Christians through the use of the Greek language, and 
into Greeks through the teaching of Christian doctrine, morals, and 
manners” (Melissa 1820, 227), but the finely balanced cross shape of the 
traditional basic education - which desired Christians to be Greek and 
Greeks to be Christian ~ as well as the alliance between Orthodox theol- 
ogy and the cult ofantiquity had undoubtedly been eroded by the contact 
which the Greeks, mainly of the Diaspora but also of the Ottoman 
empire, had come to have with the modernity of the secularized West. 
Thus, the ideological and social struggles of the Enlightenment would 
come to be waged over the evaluation of the “trivial pursuit” of traditional 
grammar (Korais 1984, 179), as well as the function of grammar as a ped- 
agogical technique in relation to the values and priorities of modernized 
education, i.c., the dispute between “a good grammatical education” and 
“philosophical grammar” - on the difficult ground, that is, of the linguis- 
tic education of the modern Greeks. 

As early as 1779 the pioneering Iosipos Moisiodax (ca. 1725 — ca. 
1800), writing about his own past experience, noted: “I shudder when- 
ever I recall those titanic efforts and those endless hours that | wasted 
at various gymnasia in my poor youth learning the habit of [Ancient] 
Greek” (Moisiodax 1779, 108). This was the very experience that led 
loannis Karatzas, for example, to refer to The Epitome of the Eight Parts 
of Speech of Constantine Laskaris (1434-1501; see also 1x.3) as a book 
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for which its readers “conceived from childhood a highly superstitious 
hatred” (Ladas and Chatzidimos 1970, 147) or Katartzis to state can- 
didly that “[ Ancient] Greek is an eternal obstacle” to “learning becom- 
ing the common property of the whole nation” (Katartzis 1970, 21). 

The “titanic efforts” of the pupils, who often copied school text- 
books in order to avoid the expense of buying them, were paralleled by 
the boom in the relevant sector of the book market. “The teaching of 
grammar at that time had grown to an amazing extent; what struck 
foreigners most about modern Greek scholarship was its preoccupa- 
tion with ancient grammar: in their eyes, Greck philologists equated 
the concept of the book with the concept of Grammar. The Italian 
priest Panzini, who lived in Bucharest about 1777, used to tell a won- 
derful story about how, whenever his Greek visitors saw a large well- 
bound book on the table, they would ask ifit was a grammar” (Dimaras 
1983, 233-4, 468). The monumental and well-bound commentary by 
Neofytos Kafsokalyvitis (died 1780) on the fourth book of the 
Grammar of Theodore Gazes (ca. 1400-1475) (Bucharest 1768, 
Papadopoulos 1984, no. 4377) constituted, together with the reactions 
it provoked, the culmination of this compilatory and cumulative prac- 
tice, Le. the mechanical reproduction of the same “technological” tool 
(Anghelou 1996, 180). Viewed in this context, the strange, bellicose 
utterance made by Korais in 1805 acquires its full meaning: “A greater 
service to the nation today would be performed by those who burn 
rather than those who write Grammars” (1984, 67). 

In his Impromptu Reflections (Stoyaouot Adtooyédur), Korais 
appeared resolved “to introduce changes into modes of behavior which 
age, in a certain way, has imbued with a religious respect” (1984, 66). 
Summing up the earlier criticisms of Iosipos Moisiodax and Katartzis 
regarding the scholasticism of the grammatical tradition, as well as the 
commonplaces of the western theory of knowledge, Korais attributed 
three fundamental defects to the grammars that had been compiled 
“shortly before the Fall, and after the Fall of Constantinople, and have 
continued to be compiled up until the present day” (ibid., 70): that the 
rules were written “in Greek” (i.e., Ancient Greek); that the presenta- 
tion was superfluous and inordinately long; and that the teaching of the 
grammatical material was characterized by a lack of method, i.e. it was 
“illogical and unphilosophical.” On the contrary, “the correct method 
is, and is said to be, that in which the lessons are arranged in such a way 
that the first prepares the way for an understanding of the second, the 
second an understanding of the third, and so on and so forth” (ibid., 73). 
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With the formulation of his critical scheme (on the concept of criti- 
cism in “classical science” see Foucault 1966), Korais gave the signal for 
the modernization of the grammatical art through the “philology of 
western Europe,” as Konstantinos Koumas (1777-1836) was to write 
(1833, xvi); a gamble in which the most important representatives of the 
last generation of the Enlighteners would join forces in the first three 
decades of the nineteenth century, either through impromptu pedagog- 
ical reflections on the vital question (cf., for example, on Christoforos 
Philetas [died 1867] Katsiardi-Hering 1989) or through the design, 
translation, or compilation of new grammar manuals - primarily of 
Ancient Greek but also of the spoken language - for Greek schools. 
Restricting ourselves to printed publications and Ancient Greek 
grammar, we should take particular note of the following: the translation 
of Philepp Buttmann by Oikonomos in 1812 (second edition Corfu 
1829); the two books of the Grammar of Grigorios Sarafis (born 1780) 
printed at Kydonies in 1820 at the school’s press; the grammar publish- 
ing programme of Neofytos Vamvas (1770-1855), which began on Chios 
in 1821 with grammar and ended originally with syntax on Corfu in 1828; 
the grammar manuals of Konstantinos Vardalachos (1755-1830) at 
Odessa in 1829; and finally the work which sums up the period we are 
dealing with, Koumas’ Grammar for Schools at Vienna in 1833. 

The new synthesis which these innovative educational books sought 
to achieve was aimed primarily at the centers of modern education that 
were being formed in the schools of the Enlightenment, during the brief 
period for which they managed to survive: in particular Kydonies, 
Smyrna, and Chios but also the reformed academies in the Danubian 
principalities and the schools of the Greek communities abroad (see 
conveniently Chatzopoulos 1991, 225-302). On the basis of new teach- 
ing methods ~- Koumas, for example, in his “autobiography” comments 
on his teaching experience “at the School of Kuru Gesme” 
(Kourotsesmeion School): “The method of instruction in Greek 
seemed strange to him at first; it was simple; it did not analyze particles 
for hours on end in the manner of Gazes” (Koumas 1832, 594) - on the 
basis of the selection of the spoken language as the language of instruc- 
tion, and above all on the basis of the incorporation into the curricu- 
lum, on an equal footing with the traditional subjects, of the sciences 
(with the ontological reevaluation of the tangible world which the latter 
entailed), the modern schools labored at the transmission - “transfu- 
sion” (etaxévaots), as Korais put it - of modern western rationalistic 
education to the Orthodox East, adopting the only (logically) possible 
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basis, the modern concept of philosophy “which not only permitted 
but also presupposed a conception of the unity of theory and practice 
that was unknown in traditional metaphysics” (see Kondylis 1988, 
15-45, at 45). 

Apart from the tradition of “good grammar” (xaha yoayysatixa) - as 
Korais’ circle ironically called the grammatical tradition of theological 
education in the East (centered on the Venetian Grammars of Laskaris 
and Gazes) - the tradition of “general and rational” philosophical 
grammar spread (for a brief treatment see Eggs 1996, 1081-98; cf. Ricken 
1994), an essential precondition for “truly good grammar” (6vtws xako 
yoappattxa). Again according to Korais, “It is not possible to compile a 
proper grammar if one does not know the philosophical Grammar of the 
spoken word, if one does not first examine and learn the nature of lan- 
guage, generally considered, or have precise concepts for each part of 
speech, and if one does not first define with the same precision which 
historical period one is attempting to take as the basis for the language” 
(1984, 118; for Korais’ views and his eclectic borrowings from the lin- 
guistic theories of the Stoics and the Enlightenment cf. Rotolo 1965, 
1984). As early as 1806 he himself provided an eloquent example of the 
rational philosophical reorganization of grammar in his correspon- 
dence, when he explained to Alexandros Vasiliou (Korais 1966, 343-4) 
why the unphilosophical grammarians erred in failing to add a future 
continuous tense (foouci yoapev) to the tenses of the ancient Greek 
verb in order to create a symmetrical system of tenses by combining 


three temporal dimensions (“present,” “ 


past,” and “future”) with three 
categories of temporal duration (“imperfect” (xagatatios), “perfect” 
(évtedajs), and “aorist” (dguotos), in Korais’ terminology). 

A common factor, therefore, of the new grammar manuals should be 
regarded as their theoretical concern with the principles of philosoph- 
ical grammar, the grammatica philosophica, as a grammar that presup- 
posed an ideal structural framework for the working of the mind 
(Argyropoulos 1985, 272). However, what clearly distinguishes one 
grammar from another is the manner in which the precedent of the 
West was interpreted in each case ~ the extent, for example, to which 
each one was influenced by the precedent of the “general and rational” 
Port-Royal Grammar, the Grammaire générale et raisonnée (1660) of A. 
Arnauld and CG. Lancelot, the precedent, for example, of N. Beauzée in 
the relevant entries of the Encyclopédie (1751-72) of D’Alembert and 
Diderot or even of the third phase of the general grammar, with its trea- 
tises on logic and grammar by the Idéologues, e.g., the Grammaire 
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(1803) of Destutt de Tracy, the second volume in the five-volume Elé- 
ments didéologie (1801-15) - in the context, moreover, of a more general 
eclecticism in the use or knowledge of western sources (Argyropoulos 
1980) and also, more importantly, the internal differences — so crucial 
to an understanding of the movement - within the modern Greek 
Enlightenment, “its division into tendencies, which, despite joining 
forces in the struggle against the traditional theological view of the 
world, nonetheless rejected it with varying degrees of intensity; that is 
to say, some were more conciliatory while others were more radical” 
(Kondylis 1988, 12). 

These internal differences, with regard to the extent to which the 
grammatical art ought to be reformed, are clearly recorded in Koumas’ 
“impromptu . . . introduction” to his Grammar of 1833. He himself 
compiled his own Grammar “without lofty theory,’ “avoiding 
definitions and philosophical explanations,” “without the mind being 
befuddled by the philosophical content of the book” (Koumas 1833, 
xxiv-xxv). Certain that the time was drawing near “when Greece too 
will see all the fine fruits of Greek philology that have been borne by 
that most blessed country Germany” (ibid., xxxiv), the Kantian 
Koumas criticized all those who implemented Korais’ advice by prefac- 
ing or thoroughly interspersing their grammatical treatises with French 
ideology. His targets were the grammarians of the third decade of the 
century: Sarafis, Vamvas, and Vardalachos. It was not that he did not 
agree that “knowledge” of general grammar was “highly beneficial in 
itself”; it was just that it was for “young philosophers” and not “for 
children learning the language.” Moreover, “in none of the German 
Grammars of Greek, in none [of the grammars] of their own native lan- 
guage does this philosophy exist” (Koumas 1833, xx). It was, therefore, 
“inopportune and inappropriate” to place an exposition of philosoph- 
ical general grammar before the Greek section of the manual, as, for 
example, Vardalachos had done in his Grammar of 1829 or Vamvas a 
year before that. Indeed, the latter, whom Koumas mentioned by name, 
would go on to correct his blunder in the second edition of his Syntax 
in 1846 by removing what his critic had found so offensive. 

Koumas became even more scathing with regard to a second “inno- 
vation,” involving a “change in the terminology of Grammar.” In his dis- 
missive criticism ~ in which he speaks of “highly infelicitous terms” as 


well as “the most monstrous confusion” — he provides a snapshot of 


Konstantinos Vardalachos’ Grammar, which represented the most 
advanced attempt to reform the traditional art of grammar. In 1829 
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Vardalachos may well have based his Grammar of the Old Greek 
Language (Toaypatiamn ups madadc EdAnvuxis) on the “wise grammar 
of Buttmann . . . with slight modifications” and employed “the old 
nomenclature” in order to avoid confusion, but in the Grammar of the 
Spoken Greek Language ([oauuatixy cys Ophovuevng EAnvexis 
yA@oons), drawing on the pedagogical theory of Condillac, he did not 
hesitate to change “both the division of the parts of speech and their 
names and order” (Vardalachos 1829, xii-xiii; on Condillac cf. 
Condillac 1801 and Yakovaki 2004). He reduced, for example, the parts 
of speech to two, the noun and the predicate; he rejected as parts of 
speech prepositions, adverbs, and conjunctions, regarding them as 
elliptical clauses; he ignored the division “of the noun into substantive 
and adjective, as the substantive is a name of a thing, and the adjective 
a part of the verb as it is placed in the predicate of the sentence” Finally, 
what is particularly interesting here is the reaction of the German-edu- 
cated Koumas: “For over two thousand years, from the time of Aristotle 
onwards, through Dionysius Thrax and Apollonius Dyscolus up until 
the present day we have called the parts of speech noun, verb, partici- 
ple, adverb etc. What exactly inspired one of our own race . . . to call 
the verb a ‘predicate’, the adjective a ‘dispositional word’ and the article 
a ‘defining word’ and other such incredible things, I do not know” 
(1833, Xx-xxi). 

It has been aptly pointed out that “generally, the historical records 
for modern Greek education are, as a rule, copious but uneven in their 
coverage; thus, while we can trace the curve of activity in the provision 
of individual education, we find ourselves unable to form an accurate 
picture of the average level of culture” (Asdrachas 1988, 155). An accu- 
rate measurement of book production — of the multiple impressions, 
print runs, and rates of republication — provides us with a “good tool” 
for this purpose, so that we may gauge the “sense that book producers 
have of the extent and receptiveness of the reading, or more precisely, 
book-buying public” (Iliou 1997b, xxxiv). A rough sample of the for- 
tunes of Constantine Laskaris’ Grammar during the period 1801-18, 
based on the invaluable first volume of the Greek Bibliography of the 
Nineteenth Century, shows that the traditional book, the book that was 
continuously republished, proved to be “a good vehicle for the repro- 
duction of ideological schemes and conceptions of knowledge” (Iliou 
1997b, xxxvi). The life of Laskaris’ Grammar was prolonged through its 
reeditions, at the height of the Modern Greek Enlightenment: either in 
full, in summary form, or in intermediate versions with a larger or 
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smaller number of appendices, depending on the level of the students 
it was being aimed at - witha varying length, that is, of between 192 and 
600 pages — it was reprinted twenty times by the Greek printing houses 
in Venice, five times by the Theodosiou press and fifteen times by the 
printing house of the Glykys family. In 1803 or 1817, for example, both 
the full form and the summary were published, while in 1812 - the year 
in which Korais finally saw his plans realized with the publication of the 
rational grammar of Philipp Buttmann ~ one edition by Glykys and two 
impressions by the Theodosiou press are recorded. If, indeed, we also 
accept the incredibly high run of 10,000 copies of Laskaris by Glykys 
in 1823 (Iliou 1983, 48), we cannot fail to note the fertile soil in which 
the paternal advice and injunctions of the patriarchal encyclical of 1819 
would bear fruit, an encyclical which called for the banishment of “all 
those who, as intransigent enemies of progress and of the honorable 
and Christian regime of our fellow countrymen, induce, through 
their irrational teachings and corrupt lifestyles, a cold attitude to 
Grammatical education and an indifference towards all that is sacred 
and revered, shifting age-old boundaries that were set by our Fathers” 
(Melissa 1820, 227-8). 
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5 The European encounter with 
vernacular Greek: The travelers 


N. YAKOVAKI 


TRANSLATED BY ANDREW HENDRY 


Traveling in Greece formed but a small part of the Europeans’ Greek 
experience, particularly in regard to matters of language. Even so, the 
moment that the Europeans made Greece one of their likely and also 
popular destinations represents a turning point in this experience. The 
land of Greece had of course always been there, in the southern part of 
the Balkans, yet its integration into the European consciousness as a 
visible, distinct, and recognizable country was a rather more complex 
matter. Travel in Greece, the conception and reconstruction of the 
ancient unity of the Greek space and the in situ investigation of its phys- 
ical and social features in search of traces of antiquity did not coincide 
with the beginnings of Greek studies in the West. On the contrary, the 
reconnaisance and further exploration of the Greek space as such took 
place only towards the end of the seventeenth century, after a close link 
had already been established in the West with at least certain aspects of 
the ancient Greek past. One of these aspects was the language. It is 
worth briefly recalling all the painstaking work on the language that had 
already been carried out by the end of the seventeenth century: the 
assiduous and systematic efforts to find and collect Greek manuscripts 
(both of pre-Christian and Christian literature), their publication in the 
original, their translation both into Latin and the Western vernaculars, 
their critical philological treatment, the creation of teaching manuals on 
language, and the production of successive grammars and monumen- 
tal dictionaries. 

By this time, the end of the seventeenth century, during the period 
marked by the “crisis of the European consciousness,” according to 
Paul Hazard’s classic phrase, on the threshold of the era when “the 
Europeans [would] now view the world in ‘European’ terms” (Hay 
[1957] 1968, 117), the conditions had been created (and the study of 
Greek was one of the “technical” conditions which, along with those of 
an “ideological” nature, also had to be fulfilled) that would enable the 
Europeans to begin to see in their own new secularized identity the 
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Figure 101 The tide page of 
Voyage littéraire de la Grice by 
P. A. Guys, Paris 1783, 3rd 


edition 


VOYAGE LITTERAIRE 
DE LA GRECE, 


LETTRES SUR LES GRECS, 


ANCIENS ET MODERNES, 
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the vernacular also contributed to the process of its “Hellenization.” 
Next to the Greek monuments, in the setting of the Greek landscape - 
at the moment that these were being recognized as Greek for the first 
time ~ the Greek voice which had survived - despite the ways in which 
it had changed from its ancient form and despite the ways in which it 
differed from the European version of its pronunciation — took its place 
as one of the surest proofs available to support the task of locating and 
reconstructing ancient Greece on the soil of the western Ottoman prov- 
inces. For a task it certainly was, and indeed a preeminently intellectual 
one: through travel, these provinces of the Ottoman empire were grad- 
ually transformed in the European consciousness and from forming a 
part of the “Levant” came to acquire the now tangible form of a distinct 
(albeit newly founded) country: New Ancient Greece (Yakovaki 2006). 
This successful venture, needless to say, was a product of European and 
not domestic processes. The happy use of the living language by Spon, 
falling as it does into the same category of activity as the first systematic 
description of the Acropolis of Athens, reinforces precisely this inter- 
pretation: the Europeans were in a position to recognize the 


“Greekness” of the region as a part of their modern world, as a part of 


their own world. 

The language, however, unlike the 
monuments or the landscape, drew 
ee direct attention to its speakers, to the 
“present state” of the modern Greeks. 
Indeed, an interest in this, both the 
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spoken/living Greek language and its 
historical development from its state 
of “ancient purity” to its “prevailing 
state,” became one of the characteris- 
tic features of travel texts, especially 


after 1770, when, in the new phase of 


European travel to Greece, the Greeks 
themselves, as the natives, as the 
inhabitants of the New Ancient 
Greece, came to the fore. The Greek 
language became part of the debate 
about the inhabitants of Greece, about 
the “present state” of the Greeks, via a 
route which was in many respects a 
commonplace of eighteenth-century 
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linguistic thought. This is the view expressed by the 
French traveler P. A. Guys — in the chapter on the 
“national character” of the modern Greeks in Voyage 
littéraire de la Gréce (1771; see Figs. 101-2) — who 
describes language as a kind of gauge or “image” of the 
overall state of the nation, a view which his English 
translator was to emphasize by using the metaphor of a 
“thermometer” (Guys 1773, vol. 1, 114- 15): 

.- . the language of any nation . . . is a true thermometer of 
its rise or declension. It advances towards perfection and is 
enriched in proportion as the people who speak it became 
enlightened, polished and instructed; on the other hand, 
[the language] is weakened, altered and corrupted, while by 
a decay however gradual in its approach, the people fall into 
a state of misery and ignorance. 

This is a view that was widely held at the time and 
conveys the atmosphere of the period; here Guys 
simply happens to use it for the first time to refer to the 
situation in Greece. On a theoretical level, it was 
expressed by Condillac (Essai sur Vorigine des connais- 
sances humaines, 1746) and stemmed from the modern view of language 
as a social institution in contrast to its divine provenance ~ based on the 
Adamic theory about the origins of language, i.e., the Christian 
response to the question about how languages came into being, a 
theory which regarded Hebrew as the source of all languages (Aarsleff 
1982, 195-6). However, whatever the contribution of the eighteenth 
century was to the development of modern linguistic thought before 
linguistics became established as an independent scientific discipline, 
it is certain that one of the conditions leading to its emergence was the 
gradual predominance of living languages over Latin and the conse- 
quent institutional efforts by states to protect and cultivate the former. 
This is the big change, a change that was slow to take place but was 
sweeping in effect: the predominance of living languages over dead and 
“sacred” ones, the emergence of the languages that would gradually 
evolve into national ones. In this shift towards living languages the 
study of the linguistic phenomenon is developed and its social charac- 
ter, the nature of language as a social institution, is stressed. For the 
eighteenth century, therefore, languages, already before Herder, are sit- 
uated in the context of the cultural entities they relate to. The concept 


of an organic relationship between language and people was in 
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common currency at this time, even if it had not yet acquired the 
significance it gained after Herder, in the context of romantic national- 
ist theories. 

In this double shift from the dead languages of tradition to the living 
languages of socicties on the one hand and froma religious understand- 
ing of the linguistic phenomenon to its consideration from a historical 
and social standpoint on the other, Greek came to be approached not 
so much with the sense of awe that the language of antiquity inspired 
but rather as an existing language, as a language existing in historical 
time. This language, as it was spoken on what was now recognized as 
“Greek” soil, that is to say, the language and its native speakers were 
now regarded as an inseparable pair by European observers, who at the 
same time recognized the “jurisdiction” of these speakers over their 
own language. The union of the language and its speakers, the union of 
language and people through the “thermometer” metaphor, was there- 
fore the second most important feature of the European travelers’ pre- 
occupation with the living Greek language. 

Of course, the vernacular was distinguished from the ancient lan- 
guage and described as grec moderne or grec vulgaire, while at the same 
time it was discovered that the speakers of this language themselves 
called it Romaic. The existence of “vulgar Greek” or, more generally, 
the survival of Greek as a spoken language was not “discovered” by 
those who observed the modern Greeks on the spot. The important 
thing to emerge from the activities of the European travelers was not 
so much the fact that the modern Greek language existed as the 
significance which this acquired as it fitted into the broader conceptual 
framework of the process of identifying the region and its inhabitants 
with ancient Greece. This new perception of the contemporary 
modern Greek reality in ancient Greek terms lent a special value and 
significance to the spoken language. 

For. whatever the comments on the “present state” of the vernacular 
might have been, that is, however negative they might have been, its 
close connection with the ancient Greck language was still recognized, 
and ultimately it was still regarded as a form of the same language. 
Gradually, through travel, through the European discovery of Greece 
and the (modern) Greeks, the classification of Greek as a dead language 
began to be questioned: what else could the prospect of “resurrection” 
have meant? At the same time, and this is part of the paradox, Ancient 
Greek appeared to be more “dead” than ever, as it was found to have 
been abandoned by its own native speakers in favor of a new language, 
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which was also Greek. From a belief in linguistic decay the Europeans 
moved with relative ease to a belief in linguistic change. The study of 
the history of their own languages enabled them to understand the 
process whereby new forms of language are created. In the case of 
Greek, however, although they had no difficulty in recognizing Modern 
Greek as a new, potentially equal, albeit uncultivated language, the 
temptation of hoping that it could be reconstituted in its ancient form 
was ultimately not cast aside ~ not even by clear-headed English prag- 


matists such as Leake (1814). 
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6 The pronunciation of Ancient Greek 
in modern times 


E. B. PETROUNIAS 


TRANSLATED BY ANDREW HENDRY 


1 The so-called “Erasmian” pronunciation and reactions to it 


The term Erasmian is used here to refer to the pronunciation of 
Ancient Greek in a manner approximating to the phonological system 
of the classical period, and not to the specific hypotheses of Erasmus 
and his followers. Today it is possible to speak of reforms to Erasmus’ 


original proposal for reform. 


1.1 Delineation of the problem 


During the Middle Ages, when the pronunciation of both Ancient 
Greek and Latin had changed, since the philologists of the period were 
unaware of this change, the ancient languages were read in different 
Suropean countries in accordance with the orthographical conven- 
tions of the individual languages which the philologists spoke. 
Consequently, the ways in which the two ancient languages were pro- 
nounced varied greatly from one country to another. In the case of 
Ancient Greek especially, since it had been essentially unknown in the 
West before the Renaissance (see v1.2), the so-called “humanists” 
began to learn it from the Byzantine scholars who took refuge there 
before and after the Fall, so it was natural for them to use a pronuncia- 
tion influenced by Byzantine practice, i.e., one very similar to that of 
Modern Greek, with probable adjustments in keeping with the lan- 
guage of each country and its corresponding orthographical conven- 
tions. This was despite the fact that some of the Byzantines such as 
Constantine Laskaris, [anos Laskaris, Ioannis Argyropoulos, and 
Markos Mousouros had stressed that in antiquity certain letters must 
have had a different value from that of their own day. In addition, even 
before the end of the fourteenth century some Italian humanists had 
studied Ancient Greek in Constantinople, while the tradition of 
Byzantine pronunciation was also cultivated in the Greek monasteries 
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of Calabria in southern Italy (see 1x.1). Ancient Greek studies were 
given a considerable boost by the participation of the very large group 
of scholars from Constantinople (about 700 people, including servants) 
in the Council of Ferrara-Florence on the union of the Churches. As for 
Latin,a considerable number of scholars, influenced by the usage of the 
Catholic Church, pronounced it in the Italian manner. These methods 
of pronouncing the ancient languages were later regarded as traditional. 

As long as philologists communicated with each other primarily 
in writing, this strange phenomenon went unnoticed. During the 
Renaissance, however, travel and meetings, especially between edu- 
cated men, became much easier. Hence it was not difficult to notice the 
strange fact that different forms of pronunciation were in use, especially 
for Latin, which was used as a lingua franca by educated men in the 
West. Philologists realized that the ancient languages could not have 
possessed different forms of pronunciation at the same moment in 
time, and also that the ancient orthography could not have been so 
divergent from the actual pronunciation as it was in more recent Greek. 

Already before the Renaissance, in about 100, the Byzantine scholar 
Maximos Planoudes in Constantinople had noted the strange fact that 
in his day the following ancient words and phrases were pronounced in 
exactly the same way: éoruny, Eooiy, aiget juv, aigoiuny, €oet pay, 
aigoinny, ooiuiny (“by default,” “I would ask,” “he will seize him,” “I 
would choose,” “he will say it,” “I would lift,” “I had been thrown”). If 
these examples are pronounced the way in which Ancient Greek is read 
aloud in Greece today, which is not very different from the way it was 
pronounced in Planoudes’ time, it will be impossible to distinguish the 
various words and phrases from one another. Of course, homophonous 
words or phrases occur in all languages, such as Lndud “apple-tree” and 
"wha “speech” (both pronounced [mi éa]) in Modern Greek. But if the 
number of homophonous forms were so large, as the above example of 
the seven ancient forms suggests, one begins to wonder how the speak- 
ers of such a language would have been able to understand one another. 
In their reading of ancient Greek vowels, just as in Greece today, the 
Byzantines of that period made the following identifications: <t y v et 
ov vt > = [1]; <o w w> = [o]; <e a> = [e]. A Greek of today would be 
able to think of a similar case: e.g., the katharevousa forms nueic “we” 
and vpeis “you,” plural, which permit no distinction between the first 
and second persons of the personal pronoun! 

The well-known publisher of Latin and Greek authors, Aldus 
Manutius, active in Venice, founded an “academy” for philologists, the 
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Neacademia (New Academy), along the lines of Plato’s Academy. Its 
members, in addition to Italian and Byzantine philologists such as 
Ianos Laskaris, included eminent figures of the day. According to the 
constitution of this body (Neaxadnias vouoc), at their meetings the 
members had to speak Ancient Greek and a fine was imposed on 
anyone who slipped up and used even a single word from another lan- 
guage. (There was no fine for committing linguistic errors.) The money 
was used to organize symposia based on the Platonic model. In 1508 
this academy was host to the renowned Dutch humanist Erasmus 
(Desiderius in Latin: both names are perhaps loose renderings of his 
Dutch name Geert, which is pronounced like gehert, the passive parti- 
ciple of the verb ehren, “to honor”) and discussions must have taken 
place there about the pronunciation of the two ancient languages. 
Manutius supposed that various letters had had a different value in 
antiquity, and it was he who first pointed out the onomatopoeic Bij Bi 
[be: be:] (be be) mentioned in IV.2. 

Manutius confined himself, as indeed the Byzantine teachers had 
done, to theoretical observations. Another philologist, Hieronymus 
Aleander, who had also studied under Mousouros and collaborated 
with Aldus, wrote on a theoretical level about the different pronuncia- 
tions of the ancient letters in comparison with the one normally used in 
his time. Aleander was responsible for introducing the teaching of 
Ancient Greek and Hebrew into the University of Paris. Finally, a 
Spanish humanist, Antonio de Nebrija, went on to postulate a complete 
system for the pronunciation of the ancient Greek letters, supporting 
the idea of changing the pronunciation of Ancient Greek. The obser- 
vations of the philologists of the time, as was to be expected, focused 
mainly on the vowels, since in the case of many of the consonants, such 
as <> and <d>, it had not yet occurred to them that they might have 
been pronounced differently in antiquity. 

But the most comprehensive study of the subject, including a system- 
atic treatment of the older ideas, was published by Erasmus in the Swiss 
town of Basel in 1528: De recta latini graecique sermon is pronuntiatione 
Des. Erasmi Roterdami dialogus (Dialogue by Des(iderius) Erasmus of 
Rotterdam on the correct pronunciation of Latin and Greek speech). 
This study, which aimed to reform the method of teaching in the schools, 
had a wide circulation and was repeatedly reprinted. For this reason, the 
method of pronouncing Latin and Ancient Greek which attempts to 
approximate the ancient pronunciation has come to be known as the 


Erasmian system, despite the fact that Erasmus himself never claimed to 
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be the first to have thought of it. He 
must in any case have begun to form 

wee “Ge % ji ‘ é MAGO: ERAS ME-ROTERODA 
his ideas in discussions with the 
Byzantines in Venice, particularly in 


THN-KPEITTOQ-TA-EYTTPAM 


those with Ianos Laskaris. He himself 
MATA: ATE EL 


did not put his proposals systemati- 
cally into practice. In addition, 
Erasmus, as a true scholar, believed 
that his hypotheses could not be so 
conclusive as not to require subse- 
quent improvements (see Fig. 103). 
And since that time, as is natural, 
science has corrected and supple- 
mented many of the original views. 
Above all it has become clear, as 
evident from tv.6, that the early form 
of modern Greek pronunciation, 1.c., 
the Hellenistic form, lies much closer 
in time to the classical period than 
Erasmus’ followers believed. It should 
also be stressed that at that time there 
was still no understanding of the con- 


tinuous evolution of languages. 


1.2 Prevalence of the “Erasmian” pronu neiation in other countries 


At various European universities, particularly in Cambridge in 
England, there was a reaction against the new pronunciation, although 
it was precisely in that country that the new pronunciation began to 
prevail sooner than elsewhere. The older, more or less Byzantine, 
system of pronunciation was considered to be the traditional one. At 
first objections were based on the fact that reforming the pronunciation 
of the two languages would hinder school practices and sound funny as 
well, not to mention the indisputable fact that the initial hypotheses 
especially regarding the pronunciation of Ancient Greek, were not 
always convincing. Later, however, those who opposed the reform tried 
to employ pseudo-scientific arguments in support of tradition, such as 
the argument that the new pronunciation had an “unpleasant sound”; 
in contrast, some reformers likewise claimed that the modern Greek 


pronunciation had an “unpleasant sound.” 
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Figure 103 Copper plate 
engraving by Diirer (ab 
Alberto Durero) depicting 
Erasmus of Rotterdam 
(Erasmi Roterodamt). The 
artist has modestly written in 
Ancient Greek that “a better 
picture will be prov ided by 
the writings” of Erasmus. As 
is natural, in this period the 
Byzantine system of 
pronouncing Ancient Greek 
was still being followed, hence 
the spelling mistake: ATEEL. 
Later this was corrected by 
the addition of a small E, 
squeezed between the A and 
the I. The date is 1526 and 
this is followed by Diiret’s 


monogram 
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As Erasmus himself had predicted, the reformed pronunciation did 
not take hold immediately. In Germany especially Lutheran Protestants 
preserved the use of the traditional pronunciation for centuries. One 
reason for the refusal to accept Erasmus’ proposals may have been the 
fact that he had criticized Luther's reformation in one of his writings. 
Luther’s well-known collaborator, J. Reuchlin (who had “translated” 
his name into Greek as Kapnion), supported the view that the modern 
Greek pronunciation ought to be followed in the reading of Ancient 
Greek. The resistance to the reformed pronunciation of Ancient Greek 
was much stronger and longer-lasting than it was to Latin because it 
was based on the fact that Ancient Greek still possessed a living descen- 
dant, Modern Greek. In the school practices of many countries, espe- 
cially for Ancient Greek, a pronunciation similar to the traditional 
Byzantine one was in use up until the nineteenth century, while oppo- 
sition to the Erasmian reform continued to be expressed by various 
scholars up until the end of the same century. 

As the supporters of the new pronunciation called the ancient letter 
<n> [é:ta], while their opponents called it [ita] as the modern Greeks 
do, the former were called Etazisten in German and the latter [tazisten 
or Lotazisten, since they pronounced various ancient vowels and diph- 
thongs all as iota (<i>). Today the “Erasmian” pronunciation has pre- 
vailed worldwide, although it has been adapted to local languages to a 
great extent (see 2 below). 

In countries such as Italy and France, where there continued to bea 
strong interest in the East and Greek affairs, during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries attempts were made to revive the traditional pro- 
nunciation, which was called the Eastern system and based on the pro- 
nunciation of Modern Greek. Korais, who lived mainly in France, also 
supported (in the Prefaces to his editions of Hippocrates and Isocrates) 
the use of the modern Greek pronunciation for Ancient Greek, using the 
argument that the modern pronunciation had already been formed 
during the Hellenistic period, which was to a great extent true. 
Unfortunately he added that he was not interested in how Plato or 
Isocrates had pronounced the language. Dislike or liking for the modern 
Greeks as well as state diplomatic goals became mixed up in the dispute 
between the “Erasmian” pronunciation and the “national” pronuncia- 
tion of the modern Greeks. For example, Fallmerayer (Geschichte der 
Halbinsel Morea wiihrend des Mittelalters 1830, 1836) concluded that 
the change which the ancient language and especially its pronunciation 
had undergone was evidence that the Greek race had been supplanted 
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by Slavs and Turks. Such a correlation might today be considered ridic- 
ulous from an ethnological and historico-linguistic viewpoint, but with 
the scientific views of the nineteenth century as a foundation it was 
capable of arousing great interest and causing disputes. 

In Greece the “Erasmian” pronunciation continues to be regarded 
in a negative light by many educated people, who view acceptance of 
the idea that the pronunciation might have changed since antiquity 
more or less as an affront to national pride. Perhaps for some there also 
lurks the fear that the realization that the ancient language may have 
been pronounced differently might eventually undermine the idea of 
historical orthography. Since the historical orthography conceals the 
significant changes which have occurred in the Greek phonological 
system, it could easily be imagined that the pronunciation has not 
evolved at all since antiquity, although such a claim could never be 
made about the morphology and syntax, for in these linguistic areas 
there is no way in which differences could be concealed. It is character- 
istic that in the area of vocabulary it is also not easy to recognize seman- 
tic changes, since in this case too, they are not obvious. 

Some even go so far as to claim that Erasmus and his followers had 
hostile intentions towards the modern Greeks, thus failing to appre- 
ciate the scholarly motives of the foreign philologists and also overlook- 
ing the fact that Erasmus proposed reform in the pronunciation not 
only of Ancient Greek but also of Latin; even in the title of his study he 
states: De recta latini graecique sermonis pronuntiatione . . .(On the 
correct pronunciation of Latin and Greek speech . . .). 


2 The pronunciation of Ancient Greek in various countries 


2.1 Consonants and vowels 


One form of pronunciation of Ancient Greek existed in antiquity (as is 
evident from 1v.3), another exists in Greece today, and another in 
foreign countries. Yet even in foreign countries the pronunciation of 
Ancient Greek is not uniform. 

Since itis no longer possible to hear Ancient Greek spoken by native 
speakers, the only resort is necessarily to the written representation of 
the ancient language. However, as a variety of different conventions 
are applied in the scripts of most European languages, many of these 
conventions are carried over into the reading of Ancient Greek. 
Furthermore, it is not easy, nor would it be of practical value, for a 
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modern classical scholar today to attempt to render accurately ancient 


Greek sounds which do not exist in his own language. 


a1. The pronunciation of Ancient Greek in Greece 


In Greece Ancient Greek is pronounced in the same way as the modern 
language, and when read aloud, the conventions of modern Greek 
orthography are applied to it. Thus no attempt is made to reproduce 


the ancient pronunciation. 


Consonantal letters The letter <C> is sounded as [z] and not as the 
cluster [zd]. The letters <@ 0 x> are not sounded as aspirates [p" t" kJ as 
in antiquity but as voiceless fricatives [f 6 x]. The letters <B 5 y> are 
sounded as fricatives [v 0 y], not as voiced stops [b d g] as in antiquity. 
The consonant {h], which is represented by the rough breathing, is not 
pronounced at all. The remaining letters <a t % 0 wv A Q> are sounded 
approximately as they are assumed to have been pronounced inantiquity, 
although <> at the beginning ofa word is not pronounced as voiceless. 
Finally, double consonants are not pronounced ina special way. 
Because of phonological processes in Modern Greek, the graph- 
emes <x yx/yy % Y>> Which in Ancient Greek represented only velar 
consonants [k gg/ng k" g], are today sounded as palatals [c 3 ¢ i] before 
a front vowel ({i e]): eet [e'ci] “there.” eyyvs [e'sis] “near,” €xete 
{'ecete] “you have, pl”, yiverau ['jinete] “it takes place.” The same 
thing can happen in the case of the letters <v A>, which, as an alveolar 
nasal and alveolar lateral respectively, are sounded as palatals if they 
come before a letter which represents the sound [i] followed by another 
vowel letter: 10g [‘ikos], not [ilios] “sun” (still less [hé:lios]). 
Voiceless stops after a nasal become voiced: €ut090¢ [‘emboros] “mer- 
chant.” with many speakers not pronouncing the nasal [‘eboros], com- 


pared with [émporos in antiquity. 


Vowel letters and vowel digraphs ‘There is no distinguishing of twelve 
different vowels as the modern Greck language possesses only five 
vowels, and it naturally also makes no distinction between long and 
short vowels. Diphthongs are sounded as monophthongs or as combi- 
nations of vowel + consonant. To be specific, the letters and digraphs 
<tyv evorve y>, which at different stages in the classical period repre- 
sented the sounds [i or i: €: y or y: €! or e: 0 yi (y:) €:'] respectively, are 
all sounded as [i]. As is evident from the previous section, the symbols 


for [i] may denote only a palatal pronunciation of the preceding conso- 
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nant: ftog ['idos]. The forms <e a>, in Ancient Greek [e a], are 
sounded as fe]. The forms <o  @>, in Ancient Greek [o 9: 9:'], are all 
three read as [o]. The digraph <ov> 1s sounded as [u], which corre- 
sponds in some but notall cases to its ancient pronunciation. The short 
and long [aa:], since both are written with the same letter <a>,are both 
sounded as a short [a], and the same happens with <a>. Finally, the 
digraphs <ev av> are not sounded as diphthongs but as combinations 
of vowel + consonant: [ev-ef, av-af]. 

In most cases this pronunciation reflects the evolution of the pro- 
nunciation of the Greek language (see also rv.6). A notable exception 
is the pronunciation of the combinations <uf v5>, which are sounded 
as {mv nd], despite the fact that only in the environment after nasals the 
stops [b d g] remained stops and did not become fricatives. For 
example, the ancient word dévdoov “tree,” pronounced {déndron] in 
antiquity, came to acquire its normal pronunciation ['de(n)dro], just as 
in the modern spoken language. The learned pronunciation ['dendron} 
is due to a misreading of the Ancient Greek by earlier scholars. 


2.1.2 The pronunciation of Ancient Greek in other countries 


When classical scholars in other countries read Ancient Greek or Latin 
aloud, they attempt to give an approximate rendering of the ancient 
pronunciation, not an accurate reproduction of the sound of the 
ancient languages, which is not feasible in any case. More effort is put 
into achieving a basic distinction between the abstract units, the pho- 
nemes. Furthermore, it is not easy for classical scholars to discard com- 
pletely the orthographical conventions of their own language, and 
above all it is not easy for them to pronounce sounds which do not 
exist in their language. The result is that in different countries the 
“Erasmian” pronunciation is adapted to a greater or lesser degree to the 


local languages and the orthographical conventions of those languages. 


Consonantal letters No attempt is made to sound the letters <@ 04> 
as aspirates. The first is usually pronounced as [f],as in Modern Greek, 
i.e., according to the Byzantine tradition. The other two are usually 
pronounced [t k}. In English, which possesses the consonant [0], fol- 
lowing the Byzantine tradition, <0> happens to be sounded as in 
Modern Greek. Coincidentally, because of the phonological rules of the 
two languages, in English and in German <y> at the beginning of a 
stressed syllable, as well as <0> in the same position in German, are 


actually aspirated, Le., [k" t'}. But unaspirated [p tk] are also aspirated 
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by the speakers of these two languages at the beginning ofa stressed syl- 
lable. Thus: ['filos, ‘delo/'t'elo, ‘k"oma] qidos “friend,” 0édw “I want,” 
zona “soil,” not ['xoma] as in Greece; and also ['p*oson, ‘tote, 
'k"opos] adc0v “how much,” tote “then,” xdx0¢ “labor, pain,” hence 
[‘k'oma] xpya “comma” sounds the same as YO"a. <x> and <y>, 
especially before a consonant, coincide: Keovog “Saturn” and yodvoc 
“ume” both become [‘kronos], avoided when the modern Greek pro- 
nunciation is used. <x> and <> also coincide in Italy, although 
because of the Byzantine tradition many pronounce <0> as in Modern 
Greek, while others, because the phoneme [6] is unknown in their own 
language, pronounce it [ts]. 

The voiced consonants <p 5 y> are normally sounded as [b d g], not 
as [v 0 y] as in Modern Greek: Biog “life,” dévdoov, gya “I” ['bios, 
‘dendron, e'go], not ['vios, ‘dendron /‘dendron, e'yo]. The consonant 
<C> is pronounced [dz] in English and Italian, while in German it is 
[ts], and in French [z] as in Modern Greek, though not of course as in 
Ancient Greek. A single <o> between vowels is often voiced: ovou 
[‘muza] “muse.” In languages which do not possess the consonant [h], 
such as French, Italian, and Spanish, the rough breathing is not 


sounded, just as in Greece. Thus: 60¢ [holos/‘olos] “whole.” Of 


course, it is not easy for most French and German speakers to pro- 
nounce the consonant [r] with the tip of the tongue vibrating against 
the alveolar ridge, and they usually pronounce it as a uvular [R], i.e, 
with the back of the tongue raised towards the uvula, which vibrates. 
<> at the beginning of a word is not pronounced as voiceless. Since 
most European languages, with a few exceptions like Italian, have no 
double consonants, at least within the stem of a word, the double con- 
sonants of Ancient Greek are usually pronounced as single consonants 
as in Greece. 

As many other languages lack the phonological rule of Modern 
Greek which prescribes that a voiceless stop should be voiced after a 
nasal consonant, causing the clusters [mp nt gk] to become [mb nd ng], 
there is a difference in pronunciation in such cases: while in Modern 
Greek the pronunciation is [simba@i-] [endomo-] [engomio-] 
(cuprady-, evtouo-, eyxwpto-), in other languages it is [simpati-| 
[entomo-] [enkomio-]. 


Vowel letters and vowel digraphs In the vowels there is no distinction 
between long and short. <n> is read as a kind of [e], perhaps as open 
[e], but usually no attempt is made to pronounce it long: [‘helios], not 
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[‘iXos] as in Greece. The letter <v> is pronounced [y], mainly by 
German classical scholars; it is not easy for English, Italians, or Spanish 
to pronounce it in this way since they have no rounded front vowel in 
their languages. The Italians try to pronounce it as [y], but with no such 
vowel in their language they often pronounce it {‘u]; in any case they do 
try to distinguish it from [i]. 

The digraphs, which often represented diphthongs in Ancient 
Greek, are usually sounded as diphthongs, except for <ov>, pro- 
nounced [u], which in fact occurred in the classical period in cases 
such as the word éi60t0a. The diphthongs are distinguished, although 
their pronunciation may follow the orthographical conventions of the 
modern language: the diphthong <ev> is very often read as [u"] by 
English speakers, [>'] by German speakers and [o] by French speakers 
(mid front rounded vowel, as in the word peu “a little”); see 2.3 below 
on the pronunciation of the name Zevc “Zeus.” The diphthong <e.> 
may be read by German speakers as [a']: t6 ivan [to aina'] “das Sein.” 
In contrast, the digraphs <ec> <ov>, even when they represented long 
vowels, are sounded as diphthongs: [eina‘/aina'] instead of [e:na'] eivan, 
infinitive of eivi “to be,” [pu] instead of [po:] xo “where.” Usually in 
these two cases the term spurious diphthongs is used, opposed to the 
term true diphthongs for cases in which these digraphs really did rep- 
resent two separate sounds. This terminology is evidence that origi- 
nally philologists confused pronunciation with orthography. The 
“long” diphthongs <q y w> are sounded as monophthongs: [a e o], 
unless written <ct mt we>, in which case they are pronounced [ai e! o']. 
In the latter case, however, there is a coincidence in the pronunciation 
of words such as hwéoat (nominative plural) and juéoa (dative singu- 
lar) “day.” 


2.2 Accent and meter 


2.2.1 Accentuation In the accentuation of words no attempt is made 
to distinguish between the acute and circumflex accents, either in 
Greece or other countries. Thus the prosodic rise and fall of the voice 
is replaced by the stress of most modern European languages. For many, 
however, particularly in England and Holland, though usually not in 
America, the rules of Latin accentuation interfere, resulting in stressed 
forms such as &vOgdxo¢ and AehUpevos, i.e., as would occur ina metri- 
cal reading. Sometimes the stress is placed on the <i> ofa diphthong 
such as <ot>, since that is the way it appears in writing: xoinotc 
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[pofesis] “poetry.” French speakers, as 1s natural due to the stress rules 
in their own language, accent ancient words on the final syllable. 


2.2.2 Metrical reading Particularly in the metrical reading of poetry, 
both in Greece and other countries, since itis not possible to reproduce 
the distinction between “heavy” and “light” syllables, the former are 
stressed, something occurring in modern European languages, 
although not in Ancient Greek. Especially in the reading of iambic trim- 
eters this creates the impression ofa monotonous piece of modern verse. 

To illustrate this point, here are the first two verses of the Odyssey 
(dactylic hexameter) and an approximate rendering of how they were 


pronounced in the classical period (see also tv 6): 


~Avdoa pot Evvere, Mowoa, rodvteomov, Ss waka TOAAG 


mhceryOn, Exel Teoins teQov mtohieBoov ExEQoEV 


[andra moi énnepe mé:sa polftropon hés mala polla 

plank t's: epé! tro'ess hierén ptoliet*ron épersen] 

‘Tell me, O Muse, of the man of many devices, who wandered full many ways 
after he had sacked the sacred citadel of Troy. (Trans. A. T. Murray) 


‘These two verses may be read by non-Greeks, with variations of 


course, as follows: 


(a) probable reading by non-Greeks: 
Andra mo! énepe mtisa polytropon hés mala pdla 


plankte epé! tro'és hier6n ptoliét(0)ron epérsen 


(b) reading by Greeks: 
Andra mi énepe mtisa politropon és mala pola 
planx6i epi trifs ieron ptoliéoron epérsen 


Of all European classical scholars, those closest to the classical pro- 
nunciation are the Italians and Spanish, not because they possess any 
special abilities or special training, but because the orthographical 
systems of their languages have relatively fewer inconsistencies than do 
the orthographical systems of other western European languages or 
Modern Greek, and consequently they happen to be closer to the 
logical consistency of the writing system of Ancient Greek. 


2.3 Conclusion 


Thus the pronunciation of Ancient Greek, and to a lesser extent of 
Latin, is not the same in all countries. An extreme example of this is the 
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fact that the name of the god which appears in ancient inscriptions as 
ZEYY, and which therefore may be assumed to have been pronounced 
approximately {dzé's] or [zdé*s] in the classical period, is pronounced 
{zefs] in Modern Greek, [‘dze's] in Italian, [z@s] in French, {[zu"s] in 
English and [tso's] in German. 

Some linguists and classical scholars propose pronunciations which 
more closely resemble what they suppose was the actual pronunciation 
of Ancient Greek (or Latin). For example, the titles of the two books by 
Allen (1965, [1968] 1987) refer to their contents as A Guide to the 


Pronunciation of Classical Latin and A Guide to the Pronunciation of 


Classical Greek. To acquire such a pronunciation, however, requires 
special practice. 

The principles expounded above also elucidate to a large extent the 
different ways in which ancient Greek words are pronounced in Modern 
Greek and other languages, when they have entered them as loanwords, 
as wellas the different pronunciations of words based on lexical elements 
of Ancient Greek in the international scientific vocabulary in general. 
Thus in Modern Greek occur: dypoxoatia {[dimokra’tia] “democracy,” 
evrouodoyia fendomolo' jia| “entomology,” noxevtQu%o {iliocendri'ko] 
or [iXocendri’ko] “heliocentric” with a palatal [4], while, for example, in 
German these words are pronounced: [demokra'ti], [entomolo'gi], 
[helio'tsentrif]. In regard to the position of the accent in particular, since 
ancient words usually entered the modern languages via Latin, the stress 
rules of Latin are followed. Thus, for example, “Ohvpos “Olympus” 
usually becomes [o'limpas] and ‘Ohvuria “Olympia” [o'limpia] or 
[o'‘lympio].German speakers, and English speakers even more so, tend to 
shorten unstressed vowels, turning them into a central lax vowel, namely 


schwa [a], as can be seen in the two examples just cited. 


3 Modern Greek or “Erasmian” pronunciation? 


It is not easy to express an opinion concerning the relative merits of the 
various forms of pronunciation of Ancient Greek. Both the various 
forms of the “Erasmian” pronunciation and the modern Greek pronun- 


ciation have advantages and disadvantages. 


3.1 Erasmian pronunciations 


Advantages of the “Erasmian” pronunciations: The practice of foreign 
classicists, from the time the Erasmian reform prevailed and such pro- 


nunciations no longer sounded funny, has the justification ofa scientific 
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approximation to the abstract phonological system of Ancient Greek, 
although without the requirement that individuals produce sounds 


very different from those in their own languages. It creates the sense of 


a language with its own particular phonological system. A large number 
of the sounds used actually existed in certain phases of Ancient Greek. 
These phonemic distinctions are helpful in the learning of a language 
completely foreign to such individuals, they permit the understanding 
of the morphological system and, in addition, they eliminate the major- 
ity of orthographical problems. 

Disadvantages: Since the various “Erasmian” pronunciations are 
directly influenced by the pronunciation of the languages spoken by the 
various classicists and, what is more, follow to a significant extent the 
orthographical conventions of those modern languages, which are not 
always identical to one another and also differ to a greater or lesser 
degree from the conventions of Ancient Greek, in many cases they 
produce pronunciations which never actually existed, either in the 
Attic dialect, which is the basic objective of the Erasmian pronuncia- 
tion, or in the Greek language more generally. As they are necessarily 
based on writing, they produce “orthographical pronunciations” when 
the ancient script is not logical enough. Yet even when they do consti- 
tute authentic forms of ancient pronunciation, because they necessar- 
ily apply a normalized reading, they create a whole which never actually 
existed in that precise form. Finally, it is not possible to distinguish 
between the pronunciations of the classical and Hellenistic periods, 
which, as tv.6 shows, differed considerably. 

Just as it is not easy for contemporary Greeks to use an “Erasmian” 
pronunciation, it is also not easy for foreign classicists who have been 
trained in one of its variants to use a Hellenistic pronunciation in 
reading texts of a later date. Consequently they are compelled to read 
both the New Testament and patristic texts with a pronunciation which 
would have been incomprehensible at the time these texts were written. 
It is interesting that in some countries theologians read the Bible not 
with an “Erasmian” pronunciation, but with a pronunciation approxi- 
mating more closely the phonological system of the Hellenistic period, 
and consequently with a pronunciation near to that of Modern Greek. 


3.2 Modern Greek pronunciation 


Advantages of the modern Greek pronunciation: The pronunciation of 
contemporary Grecks has the justification of an unbroken historical 


eel 
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development. It is a pronunciation which as a whole is valid at least at 
a precise moment in time ~ the present, to be specific. With the excep- 
tion of certain learned influences, it closely resembles the pronuncia- 
tion of the late Hellenistic period. For example, it does not differ very 
much from the pronunciation of the Gospels (first century AD). It helps 
contemporary speakers of Greek to read Ancient Greek, while any 
systematic attempt to reintroduce the ancient pronunciation might give 
them an impression of artificiality. Indeed, since the commonest words 
in Modern Greek, such as pytéga “mother,” yuos “son,” Evas “one,” dbo 
“two,” tosis “three,” xa “and” and add “but,” are not morphologically 
very different from Ancient Greek, but do differ in pronunciation, an 
attempt to imitate the ancient pronunciation in school would not only 
not be easy, but might even seem silly. 

Disadvantages of the modern Greek pronunciation: It differs con- 
siderably from the pronunciation of the classical period. It creates the 
impression of a language not in possession of a phonological system of 
its own. The complete ignorance of the situation in antiquity distorts 
the phonological system of Ancient Greek, with the result that it also 


obscures the morphology of the language. For example, a system of 


teaching which makes no distinctions in the pronunciation and conse- 
quently in the morphology of verb forms such as mois ~ dSydoics, Avec 


~ kins - Avetc, and hundreds of other similar cases, runs the risk of 


reducing the teaching of Ancient Greek to a vain exercise of memoriz- 
ing the spellings of individual words. Finally, it creates insuperable 
orthographical problems. A particularly characteristic example of this 
is the requirement of writing two different accent marks (the acute and 
the circumflex, and sometimes even the grave), when not even experts 
can say for certain precisely what distinctions these orthographical 
marks should be representing. Even the use of the breathings is equated 
with that of the accents, usually without the slightest indication that the 
rough breathing actually represented a specific consonant. 

Therefore, while it would be impossible to make a systematic 
attempt in Greek schools to reproduce the ancient pronunciation, par- 
ticularly as it evolved through the various periods of its development, 
an explanation of the phonological and phonetic system of Ancient 
Greek including its development over time is highly desirable. 
Otherwise its grammatical system cannot be understood, and it is, in 
general, a distorted picture of the ancient language which is presented. 
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language 


+E. SKOPETEA 


TRANSLATED BY ANDREW H ENDRY 


It is a well-known fact that the tripartite scheme of the histo- 
rian Konstantinos Paparrigopoulos (1815-91) — antiquity~Byzantium- 
modern Hellenism ~ serves the principle of the continuity of the Greek 
nation. The fact that, in a simplified form, it constituted a foundation 
stone of the national ideology has overshadowed one of its basic pecu- 
liarities: contrary to what we would expect from the “national histo- 
rian.” his account does not present an unbroken continuity. The ancient 
Greek world passed away to make way for medieval Greece, and the 
medieval Greek world passed away to make way for modern Greece. 
Each new phase did not issue naturally from the previous one: it began 
at some other point and for an indefinite length of time coexisted with it 
and undermined it. Another ~ related peculiarity was the unexpect- 
edly youthful character of the national consciousness, which shows that 
Paparrigopoulos knew and indirectly acknowledged that nationalism 
was a child of his time. This nationalism, therefore, was a feature only of 
the third and final phase of Hellenism, and sprang from the latter’s 
deliberate return to antiquity and its rebaptism in the current of ancient 


Greece, which went hand in hand with the “resurrection from the dead 
of the name of the Greeks.” Through being bypassed in this way, the 
protracted decline and Fall of Byzantium was ~ one must admit very 
neatly ~ “legitimized.” without being attributed a parenthetical charac- 
ter, except only implicitly or incidentally (‘armed guardian of books”), 
and without the “historical rights of Hellenism” being affected, in the 
frenzy of racial intermingling which Paparrigopoulos describes, with a 
certain impatience, perhaps, for all the details. Atthe same time both the 
Greekness and the European character of the scheme were assured, for 
these were the pressing objectives of the insecure Greece of the nine- 
teenth century, during the time when Paparrigopoulos was elaborating 
his theory. The relevant guarantees were provided, of course, by antiq- 
uity. Modern Hellenism had been born in the “ancestral lands” (the 
Peloponnese and mainland Greece, i.e., ancient Greece), and despite 
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the fact that Paparrigopoulos frequently went out of his way to demon- 
strate the albeit unintentional Western character (side by side with the 
essential Greekness) of Byzantine history ~ and the indebtedness of the 
West to Byzantium - he knew that in his day the only passport to 
the West that had indisputable validity in the West itself was the proof 
of the commonality unifying modern Greeks and ancient Greeks; the 
Greeks had to prove themselves worthy of their name and of Western 
expectations. 

The language occupied a special place in this scheme. For one thing, 
it was the oldest constituent of the national identity to have been pre- 
served, to which was eventually added the second constituent that had 
to be preserved (and which was equally important to the argument), 
religion. Paparrigopoulos did not concern himself with the evolution of 
the language. He took it for granted that at a certain moment in time the 
ancient Greek language (like ancient Hellenism) had expired in the 
hands of the Byzantines and that it was essential to restore direct 
contact with it - to return to it~ in order to strengthen the national con- 
sciousness. However, when this happy turn of events gave rise to the 
birth of modern Hellenism (which had been on the defensive for six 
centuries up until 1821, and whose mission was still not fully accom- 
plished by the end of the nineteenth century), the language of the 
people was Modern ¢ sreek,and Paparrigopoulos, in one of his rare “lin- 
guistic” digressions, actually expressed admiration at the amazing 
resemblance of earlier forms of the language to the vernacular of 
modern Greece: a resemblance without parallel in the history of the 
western languages. “This is how we still speak today,” he said with 
pride, reeling offexamples from The Chronicle of the Morea (fourteenth 
century), only to add immediately afterwards, “I do not venture to say 
that we could write such things as have been written in this poem,” a 
discreet reference to the fact that the modern Greek language was, in 
the minds of Greek scholars (including Paparrigopoulos), a language 
that was in the process of being abolished, since for some considerable 
time it had been replaced by an artificial language, katharevousa, whose 
natural evolution (at least until the violent intervention of the neo- 
Atticists) would lead it to Ancient Greek - and to the modern Western 
languages. In other words, the emergence of Modern Greek was - 
according to Paparrigopoulos’ logic - a positive thing (a healthy 
response to the decay of Byzantium) and its survival was also a positive 
thing (birth / preservation of the national consciousness) but that was as 


far as it went. Its success had sealed its own fate. 
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This scheme, with its three phases of Hellenism, with its schizo- 
phrenic reincarnations of antiquity (one in Byzantium and another in the 
modern era) and somewhat vague intervening periods, is indeed 
complex. Yet let us not be overhasty in noting contradictions and gaps, 
following the unfortunate example of Pavlos Karolidis, Paparrigopoulos’ 
editor and commentator. Karolidis, in a move that was unprecedented in 
publishing, under the pretext of “supplementing” the work, incorpo- 
rated his own version of the continuity of Greek history into 
Paparrigopoulos’ account (invoking a familiar formula that historians 
had used for centuries: the search for objective truth), and, through the 
use of footnotes and lengthy interventions in the body of the text itself, 
brought him into line whenever he defended his own historical scheme 
- without ever appearing to be aware of the fact that he was talking about 
a different Greek history. His generation ~ now that Byzantium was an 
established and recognized fact - had discovered that the national ideol- 
ogy (if we set language aside for the moment) preferred simplicity: and 
the fact that the version of Paparrigopoulos that prevailed (and still pre- 
vails) is ~ basically - that of Karolidis, has triumphantly borne this out. 


Karolidis, of course, supported the idea of the unbroken continuity of 


Hellenism, without the conditions that Paparrigopoulos imposed upon 
it. What makes Paparrigopoulos’ conditions interesting is that they 
sought to turn the contradictions and gaps into an entirely legitimate 
“secret” of Greek history: the express intention was to suppress nothing. 
Maintaining the idea of unbroken continuity inevitably ruled out this 
possibility, or at least restricted it, and this becomes evident if we take a 
closer look at the most discerning exponent of the continuity theory - 
and another “restorer” of Byzantium, alongside Paparrigopoulos - 
Spyridon Zambelios (1815 81). For Zambelios, the most indisputable 
proof of continuity and unity ~ “the diagnostic mark of identity” — was 
the language: “the sole remains of the wreckage of antiquity,” and at the 
same time the “dialect of the revival” of the Greek people. Of course, the 
language to which he was referring was not the ancient one but once 
again the “common spoken language” which has come down to us from 
the Middle Ages. Zambelios perceived the evolution of the ancient 
Greek language as decline, but he welcomed this unfortunate situation 
as it followed the decline of the “intellectual oligarchy” that had created 
and cultivated it. Its place had been taken by the “faceless people,” the 
overthrower of tyrannies, just as Athens’ place had been taken by the 
Greek nation as a whole. The people “continuously committed sole- 
cisms” and the strange conclusion that Zambelios drew was that the sol- 
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ecisms were “a portent of national consciousness, an omen of the forth- 
coming rule of the People.” Not only had the Greek language as a whole 
not declined but it had succeeded, alone amongst the languages of the 
world (the interesting ones, i.e., Western languages), in passing through 
“all the stages ofhuman refinement, from Homer up to the present day,” 
and alone amongst the languages of the world, “had come to be com- 
posed entirely ofhomogeneous and consubstantial elements,” thanks to 
the likewise unique homogeneity and purity of the nation. [t was, in 
short, a language without equal, which from the outset had been 
excluded from the “well-known laws of glossography.” The ancient lan- 
guage, therefore, had not exactly died since Modern Greek, apart from 
its numerous pure ancient elements, had also preserved “the privilege of 
drawing from both life and death” (a synthesis? having it both ways?). It 
was another matter if for twenty consecutive centuries “we lagged 
behind because we made excessive use of the ancient language.” 

The flaw in Zambelios’ scheme (as in any uncompromising version 


of the theory of unbroken continuity), compared with that of 


Paparrigopoulos ~ as far as it is possible to compare theoretical acro- 
batics - lies in the fact that it consigned the development of the nation 
(and of its language) to take place in a vacuum, following a set of rules 
which were entirely its own (and therefore unintelligible to all non- 
Greeks). If we recall that a basic attribute of Paparrigopoulos’ scheme 
is its dissentient character and the constant dialogue with Western 
historiography (not only Fallmerayer), we may understand the 
significance of this difference between them. For all the “secrets” of his 
scheme, Paparrigopoulos gives every indication of speaking a language 
that was intelligible to a contemporary Western audience (insofar as 
this was possible for a truly national language) — something which 
Zambelios could not have aspired to do. On one point, however, the 
two of them impressively coincide: the effort they expend in demon- 
Strating the “antiquity” of Modern Greek, in emphasizing its close con- 
nection with the national consciousness and in singing its praises 
without, of course, going so far as to use it themselves. 

On the contrary, they used katharevousa, the language which sealed 
the fate of Ancient Greek in the modern Greek world. The one and only 
aim of the vernacular was its own preservation — its use by the awakened 
national consciousness was not anticipated. The aim of katharevousa 
was the opposite. Its task was to lead to the revival of the ancient lan- 
guage and at the same time establish a Western idiom in Greece. It was 
supposed to lead to the writing of the long-awaited masterpiece which 
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would make amends for the long centuries of Greece’s backwardness 
and crystallize the national identity, and also to the organization of the 
young Greek state’s institutions, its bureaucracy, in accordance with 
European models. The prestige of Ancient Greek in the West helped to 
make these aims mutually complementary ~ something which was cap- 
tured in the diction and structure of katharevousa: a harmonious coex- 
istence of Atticisms and Gallicisms. 

What has been shown in practice is the fact that both of these aims 
were implicitly believed to have been accomplished from the outset. 
The Greeks were by nature westerners, and had a natural inclination 
towards classical learning. The tragic story of the learning of Ancient 
Greek by the modern Greeks had an exact parallel in the tragic story of 
the learning of western institutions in general. Things would take their 
own course. One day Greece would wake up to find itself a modern 
Western state, and Greeks ofall social classes would communicate with 
each other in Ancient Greek. The development of katharevousa was 
regarded by scholars as a natural process, the development of a living 
language towards a predictable end. Even the orgy of improvisation 
that took place during its formation (which was noted, from two oppos- 
ing standpoints, by Emmanuel Roidis (1835-1904) and Stefanos 
Koumanoudis (1818-99), both of whom were critics of katharevousa 
and exemplary users of it) revealed the same optimism. A pessimistic 
form of optimism, let us say (Xenophon, but not Thucydides, and ifnot 
Xenophon, at least something). 

Despite the fact that the Greek state was very fond of katharevousa, 
it made no organized attempt to intervene in the process of its planning; 
the “people” did not rise up to claim their rights to their language, and 
neither did the state have to resort to violence in order to impose 
katharevousa. On the contrary, thanks to katharevousa, it proved 
impossible for the state to form a credible official ideology, and so fora 
long time its citizens were protected ~ albeit against the state’s will 
from this sort of - internationally legitimate ~ tyranny (is a “purist” form 
of national ideology ever possible?). And in this respect Greece did not 
behave as young states normally did (we need only recall the first steps 
of the other Balkan states, which clearly acted in a more “professional” 
manner, taking responsibility for the organization of the “national sci- 
ences” from their infancy and the adaptation of their ving languages 
to Western dictates: it is another matter if their subsequent history did 
not reward them for their pains). But the circumstances of Greece’s 
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birth - in which antiquity-loving philhellenism played its part - did not 
permit it to behave like a young state. It had to construct the Academy 
building many decades before it acquired the Academy itself, it had to 
accommodate its subjects in any way it could for a century before it 
deigned to draw up a civil code ~ just as it had to deride itself for all 
these things. No other modern Greek institution of the nineteenth 
century epitomized as fully as katharevousa the combination of self 
awareness (stifling borders) and self-deception (Hellenism without 
limits) that characterized modern Greek life. 

Katharevousa was recognized as being a yoke, albeit a useful one. 
The moment of “truth,” the moment, that 1s, when a credible national 
ideology ~ and therefore a credible national language - became abso- 
lutely necessary, arrived when the Greek state had already begun to age, 
and two categories of needs outside its borders, it should be noted - 
made themselves increasingly felt. Firstly, the “national needs” of the 
Macedonian Struggle (in the first decade of the twentieth century). In 
the field of battle or propaganda the confrontation between kathare- 
vousa and the living languages of the other Balkan claimants to 
Macedonia sealed its fate: how could Greece win over, how could it 
educate the Slavic speakers? Secondly, there were the entirely different 
needs of the upper classes of the Greek Diaspora, which, with the pre- 
dominance of katharevousa, faced the prospect of its dehellenization. 
In its own case, the living languages that katharevousa had to contend 
with were the western languages, primarily English and French. 

For as long as it could, the Greek state turned a deaf ear to these 
needs. And, as they had come into being outside the confines of the 
Greck state, it was perfectly possible for these same needs to be incom- 
prehensible within it. Let us not forget, for example, that the 
Communist Party first expressed itself, consciously, in katharevousa, or 
that the dictator loannis Metaxas was a pioneer of demotic. The utter 
defeat of katharevousa was, on the other hand, only a question of time. 
Could it perhaps have avoided taking the ancient Greek language with 
i No. at least not in the first flushes of demoticism. lon Dragoumis 
(1878-1920), who was closely associated with both the Macedonian 
Struggle and the Greek communities abroad, put it explicitly: “The 
ancient language does not exist, it is a lie” (even if he did hasten to add 
the more ambiguous statement: “The popular tongue is a disease”). 
Nevertheless, demotic, despite its remarkable dynamism and initial 
impudence, and despite the “rightfulness” of its cause, remained for 
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decades in the ranks of the Opposition; and so, in the long perspective 
of time, the transformation of the debate on whether Modern Greek 
should or should not be taught in Greek schools into the debate on 
whether the teaching of Ancient Greek should be given privileged treat- 
ment or not was indeed imperceptible. 
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8 “From Greek into our common 
language”: Language and history in 
the making of Modern Greece 


A. LIAKOS 


TRANSLATED BY ANDREW HENDRY 


During the period of the Ottoman empire the Greek language spread 
like a net over populations without clearly defined linguistic boundar- 
ies. Under this net, the linguistic reality was constituted by a variety of 
languages and dialects: Greek, Slavic, Albanian, Vlach, Turkish, 
Ladino, etc. Greek was the language of the Orthodox Church, which 
was the institution with the longest history, the broadest geographical 
spread and the biggest flock in the area of the eastern Mediterranean 
and the Balkans. It was the language of learned men, the printed word 
and books, and of trade. If, however, Greek had been confined to the 
role ofa “high language,” like Latin in central Europe, it would have dis- 
appeared. The linguistic affinity between this linguistic net and the 
Greek-speaking areas lent Greek not only a power of attraction that the 
other languages lacked, but, above all, a nation-building potential. 
Greek, in other words, as the tangible reality of a continuum which 
ranged from the learned language to the popular tongue, despite all the 
other differences, formed the basis for the feeling that Orthodox 
Christians, either as native Greek speakers or as learners of the lan- 
guage, constituted a community. 

Before the Revolution, language functioned not as an index of 
nationality, as was claimed by the national ideology of the nineteenth 
century, but as a means of social mobility and cultural distinction, as a 
means of transition to the status of civilized man. In 1802 Daniel of 
Moschopolis (ca. 1754~-ca. 1822/5) wrote: “Albanians, Vlachs, 
Bulgarians, speakers of other tongues, rejoice and prepare yourselves, 
one and all, to become Romaioi, leaving behind your barbarian lan- 
guage, speech and customs and adopting the Romaic language . . .” 
Romaioi and Romaic were the most widely used terms for Greek- 
speaking Orthodox Christians before the establishment of the Greek 
state. Both terms in the same period were translated into European lan- 
guages as Greeks and Greck language. In Greek the term Hellen 
(“EdAny) referred to pagans, while the term Hellenic language (dyvxi 
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yh@ooa) was used for the ancient Greek language. Similar difficulties 
are presented by the term Bulgarian: it referred not to the present-day 
population of Bulgaria, but to all the Slavic-speaking people south of 
Serbia. 

With the advent of the era of nationalism language and language atti- 
tudes became the vehicle for the implementation of national identities. 
In the Greek case, language acquired a normative function for the 
making of the modern Greek identity. On the one hand Greek nation- 
alism claimed that all the Greek-speaking Orthodox were Greek, 
without being indifferent to the linguistic and subsequently national 
conversion of the Slav- or Albanian-speaking Orthodox of the northern 
Greek peninsula or the Cappadocians of Asia Minor. On the other 
hand, the language controversy, mainly the opposition of demoticism 
(the movement for the vernacular) to katharevousa (linguistic archa- 
ism), had at stake the content of the national identity. 

How, though, did the concepts of nation and language come to be 
mutually transformed through their relationship? For the author of the 
first grammar of the spoken language, Nikolaos Sofianos (1500 ~ after 
1552), the need to cultivate the language manifested itself as a concern 
for the well-being of his fellow countrymen. His views were related to 
the emergence of national languages and the use of vernaculars in 
Renaissance Europe. The juxtaposition between Latin and modern 
national languages put Modern Greek into a different perspective. The 
example of the formation of national languages in Europe lay at the root 
of the language debate of the eighteenth-century Greek intellectuals. In 
other words, the creation of national languages in early modern Europe 
also posed the problem of the creation ofa modern Greek language. For 
the Greek intellectuals the question was not what is the language but 
what should be done with the language? The emphasis shifted from the 
recognition of their contemporary linguistic reality to the need to 
reform it. There were two main groups. The first group was the 
“archaists.” For them, the common language was the language of “vulgar 
people,” the “mob” and women (as “inferior” beings). Therefore they 
worried that their social distinction would be diminished if the learned 
language was spoken by the populace, or, conversely, if the common 
language was adopted by the elites. “I consider it the gravest misfortune 
for a nation if its philosophers use the vulgar tongue, or if the common 
people attempt to be philosophers,” wrote one of them, Panagiotis 

Kodrikas (1763-1827). This dispute also encompassed the language of 
the Church. The use of the common language by a part of the Orthodox 
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and the Greek-Catholic clergy (so that their sermons could reach a 
wider audience) was opposed by another part with the argument that 
“the canonical works of the Church ought not to be published in plain 
language so that the common people will not become familiar with the 
content of the holy canons” (Patriarch Neofytos, 1802). The other 
group, the supporters of the common language, were interested in 
achieving the “perfection” of the whole nation through the cultivation 
of its language. With the prevalence of the national ideology, the social 
indifference towards the language was replaced by the politics of 
the linguistic unification of the nation and by the identification of 
Hellenization with the ennoblement of the whole national body. 

Did different conceptions of the language imply different historical 
perspectives on the nation? The archaists promoted a timeless concep- 
tion of language, believing Greek to be a unitary language, which could 
be revived “so that if any ancient Greek were to rise from the dead, he 
would recognize his language” (Neofytos Doukas [1762-1845]). Their 
opponents believed that “the Romeic language is very closely related to 
Greek andis its daughter” (Daniel Philippidis [1750-1832] and Grigorios 
Konstantas [1758-1844]). They did not believe, in other words, that it 
was identical. The confusion of the various approaches is manifest in the 
terminology. Classical Greek was called Hellenika, without any other 
temporal qualification. On the other hand, the spoken language was 
called “Romaika” or “Romeika,” “simple” or “common language,” even 
“vulgar language.” Few people called it “Modern Greek.” 

The realization that the nation is founded on language resulted in 
the history of the language becoming the matrix of the history of the 
nation. If the language could be traced back to the form it had acquired 
in antiquity, the origin of the nation could also be found in the remote 
past. Conversely, if the nation is coming from so far back, then the form 
of the language that the nation ought to adopt should also go directly 
back to antiquity. The connection between history and language was 
extended to the past, thus marginalizing all the other linguistic realities. 
Another consequence of this bond was the strong cultural normativity 
of the language question. 

According to Konstantinos Oikonomos (1780-1857), an influential 
clergyman, “The order or disorder of the language stems from the 
order or disorder of concepts. If grammar is to be regulated by the 
uneducated part of the nation, then logic too should have the same 
rules.” For him, as for other conservative intellectuals, language and, as 
a consequence, ideology should be regulated by the ecclesiastical and 
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social elites. But at the same time there were various responses to the 
question of who standardizes the language and how. Proposing a lin- 
guistic via media “middle road,” Adamantios Korais (1748-1833), the 
father of the Greek Enlightenment, offered a more democratic version: 
“A mob is everywhere a mob. If we do not have the right to make the 
tyrannical demand “Thus do I bid you speak’, we certainly do have the 
right to give the brotherly advice ‘Thus ought we to speak’... A 
nation’s men of letters are naturally the lawgivers of the language which 
the nation speaks, yet they are (I repeat) lawgivers in democracy.” The 
romantic poet Dionysios Solomos (1798 -1857), adopting a more radical 
position, favored conflict: “Nothing else occupies my mind but liberty 
and the language. The former has begun to trample on the heads of the 
Turks, while the latter will soon begin to trample on those of the 
pedants.” Obedience or Freedom and Language were, more or less, 
the choices that concerned the cultural and political character of the 
nation. How to regulate the language was a metonymy of how to make 
the nation. 

The pre-revolutionary debates about the reform of the language 
could not be resolved without the formation of a state entity, i.e., a 
unified national center. Yet the creation of a state in itself posed new 
problems, as it required the practical management of new situations. In 
the administration, the economy, the army, the justice system and edu- 
cation the urgent need was for a standardized vocabulary and form of 
writing. For the national ideology it was urgent to purge the language 
of words and expressions of Turkish, Italian, Slavic, and Albanian 
origin. 

The first fifty years of the life of the modern Greek state (1830-80) 
could be described as a period in which katharevousa gradually came 
to prevail as the language of the administration, newspapers and educa- 
tion. Katharevousa absorbed significant features of Ancient Greek. It 
was a compromise. It adopted the syntax of the vernacular and the 
morphology of the ancient language. This state of affairs did not mean 
that the vernacular was completely cast aside. An example of this is the 
adoption of Solomos’ poem “Hymn to Liberty,” written in demotic, as 
the national anthem in 1865. Yet even the forms of katharevousa used by 
politicians and scholars varied widely. Scholars of the time stressed this 
great fluidity. In 1861 a university professor, Philippos Ioannou, wrote 
that-in matters of language there prevailed “true anarchy, with some 
leaning towards more demotic forms and others scaling the heights of 
the ancient language.” About twenty years later Kleon Rangavis 
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(1842-1917) wrote: “Our language is in a state of flux, being capable of 


all shades of speech, from a semi-barbarous form ... to Ancient 
Greek.” Both supported the need to settle the language question. 

The first clear response came from the archaizing tendency. Its pro- 
ponents were scholars who were aiming to become the cultural leaders 
of the nation. For these men the skillful use of the classical language 
was a mark of distinction, a form of cultural capital, a political stance. 
The gradual archaization of the language took place in a context 
which favored the promotion and imitation of classical models. 
Archaeologists restored classical monuments while ignoring monu- 
ments from the Roman and Byzantine periods. Town planners imple- 
mented Hippodamian designs in the towns. Architects constructed 
neoclassical buildings. It was this classicist aesthetic ideology, then, that 
determined the characteristics of the national ideology during the nine- 
teenth century. The predominance of hatharevousa, therefore, was an 
aspect of this project of Hellenizing the nation, in which Hellenization 
signified the desire to imitate ancient forms. This was also evident in the 
archaization of place names. The ultimate aim and the result was the 
creation of an environment in which the whole landscape was 
Hellenized. The creation of a national state meant a reordering of the 
memory and the imposition ofa form of memory that served to support 
the state ideology. The archaizing language supported these aims by 
privileging the memory of the Golden Age of classical antiquity. 

Reordering the national memory meant, during the early years of the 
Greek state’s existence, expunging the memory of the Ottoman and 
Byzantine periods. When a poet (Panagiotis Soutsos, 1806 68) wrote 
in 1853 that “the language of the ancient Greeks and ourselves, the 
modern Greeks, will be one and the same,” a classicist university pro- 
fessor (Stefanos Koumanoudis, 1818. 99) rightly replied that “the lan- 
guage of learned men has driven us ina diametrically opposite direction 
to the language of our fathers.” He meant not symbolic fathers, but the 
previous generation living before the Revolution. This “language of the 
fathers,” was regarded as a product of corruption, as the result of 
“national disasters,” as the surviving memory of the “Turkish yoke.” 

This neoclassical mood was at odds with the Church’s memory and 
the memory of the Byzantine period. How could religious experience 
be accommodated in the new ideological world of classical images? 
After the middle of the nineteenth century, therefore, it was sensed that 
the archaizing ideology did not fully satisfy the needs of the nation and 
that the idea of national revival ought to be replaced by, or combined 
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with, the idea of national continuity. Thus Byzantium and the post- 
Byzantine period were gradually incorporated into the Greek historical 
narrative. Yet the incorporation of these eras into the national ideology 
meant that these periods could not be regarded as periods in which the 
Greek nation had ceased to exist. The search for the origins of the 
modern Greek nation and the intense preoccupation with the previ- 
ously neglected periods of Greek history led to a reassessment of the 
early forms of the modern Greek language. Modern Greek could no 
longer be regarded as a corrupt form of the ancient language; instead, 
it acquired a value of its own. 

The most outstanding event in the linguistic history of this period 
was the emergence of the demoticist movement, which proclaimed the 
linguistic orthodoxy of demotic and a project of linguistic normaliza- 
tion (see General Introduction). Leading figures of this movement such 
as Jean Psichari (1854-1929), professor of linguistics in Paris, blamed 
katharevousa for the inadequacies of the education system which were 
considered to be the cause of Greece’s misfortunes and backwardness. 
He criticized katharevousa for being inadequate in two respects: it 
could express neither the soul of the people nor the practical spirit of 
the age. These attitudes echoed both the linguistic theories of the day 
and the rise of state interventionism. In the rest of Europe it was a me 
when the state was beginning to broaden the scope of its involvement 
in society and a transition was taking place from a phase in which 
national ideology was the concern of the elites to another phase, that of 
the nationalization of the masses. In the Greek context, these factors 
made language a matter of state policy and the field of language policy 
a political and ideological battlefield. ‘Targeting either the nation or 
society ~ both were easily subsumed into the concept of the people - 
this movement found a receptive audience amongst young, intellectuals 
who were toying with ideas of radical change, from Marx to Nietzsche. 
One can therefore easily understand why this movement was associated 
with a broad spectrum of ideological viewpoints, ranging from social- 


ism to anti-parliamentary nationalism. 


During this period, which extends up to the war-torn decade of 


1912-22, demoticism was regarded as being something broader than an 
attempt at linguistic reform. For the socialist demoticists the issue Was 
that katharevousa was not only a “fake” language but also a fraudulent 
ideology for the subjugation of the working class. For them linguistic 
change ought to be connected with social change. On the other hand, 
the nationalist demoticists accused katharevousa of being an inade- 
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quate linguistic tool in the Greek propaganda struggle to win over the 
populations of the Balkans. 

When Eleftherios Venizelos (1864-1936) came to power in 1910 and 
the vision of social modernization coincided with the fulfillment of 
national expectations, the majority of demoticists went along with his 
plan and joined the alliance of his supporters. Their aim was to change 
the educational system and to impose demotic as the language of edu- 
cation. They were disappointed when Venizelos favored a simple form 
of katharevousa and even included an article on the language in the 
Constitution of 1911, stipulating that katharevousa was to be the official 
language of the Greek state. 

The emergence of demoticism as a movement led to an ideological 
polarization. After the First World War, linguistic reform was identified 
with the newly born Left. It was believed to pose a threat to the national 
culture. which was summed up in the triple alliance of “fatherland, lan- 
guage and religion” or, on occasion, “fatherland, religion, and family,” 
and to serve the interests of the nation’s enemies. Thus, throughout the 
inter-war period, the educational initiatives of the demoticists were 
annulled by their opponents and the key figures often faced persecu- 
tion or public outrage. However, during this same period, between the 
two World Wars, demotic had completely taken over literature and a 
significant proportion of essay writing. It acquired institutional bas- 
tions such as the Faculty of Philosophy of the University of 
Thessaloniki, where two of the pioneers of educational demoticism, 
Manolis ‘Triandafyllidis (1883-1959) and Alexandros Delmouzos 
(1880-1956), were appointed as professors. The inter-war period, of 
course, was a difficult period for reforms. There was a succession of 
military coups and the period finally came to an end with the dictator- 
ship of loannis Metaxas (1871 1941) in 1936-41. Despite the fact that the 
dictatorship drew its ideological content from the hard core of ideas of 
the anti-demoticist camp, its leader entrusted ‘Triandafyllidis with the 
task of writing the first official grammar of demotic. The paradoxical 
choice could not be explained only by Metaxas’ personality. Indeed, he 
originated from the lonian Islands, where the regional culture and tra- 
dition were identified with demoticism and he had some sensitivities 
towards cultural events. But the main reason is that the official writing 

of the grammar of the demotic language represented the greatest 
attempt to normalize the language that had ever been made. Moreover, 
during this period demoticism had lost the polemical character of its 
early phase. The demotic language of the 1930s was no longer the battle 
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cry for the people. It became a language of the learned people, incorpo- 
rating the rich literary tradition, excluded until then from 
katharevousa’s literary canon. Literary works such as the Renaissance 
Cretan poem Erotokritos and the memoirs of General Makrygiannis 
(1797-1864) became the new symbols of a unified national culture. 
Gradually, katharevousa was reduced from being a national language to 
a state language: the language of the state bureaucracy. 

During the Second World War in Greece (1940-44) the most 
influential resistance organizations came from the Left and questioned 
ina very real way the language and ideology of the pre-war world. A vig- 
orous intellectual and cultural life developed during this period. Freed 
from the restrictions of the state, it turned to demotic and the values of 
folk culture, molding in the young a sense of language that differed from 
that of the previous generations, which had been brought up in a 
climate of katharevousa. The defeat of the Left in the Civil War (1949) 
and the predominance of a Right with extreme ideological tendencies 
virtually criminalized the use of demotic in public speech. Beneath the 
surface, however, powerful forces were at work undermining kathare- 
vousa. By now the largest part of the cultural output was being written 
in demotic. Even if the demoticists differed in their ideological and 
political preferences, coming as they did from almost all parts of the 
political spectrum, with a majority hailing from the Center and the Left, 
the production of culture in katharevousa was drastically reduced. The 
greatest blow to the political supports of katharevousa was dealt by the 
dictatorship of 1967-74. It divided the conservative camp, which had 
served as katharevousa’s traditional base of support. The shamefaced 
flight of the Colonels from power deprived the katharevousa camp of 
any kind of legitimacy and paved the way for the establishment of 
demouc as the official language of the state in 1976. 

The changes which led up to this outcome were not only of a polit- 
ical nature. The post-war era in Greece, as indeed throughout the 
western world, was characterized by high levels of internal migration 
and the social rise of the middle classes. The old fabric of the upper 
classes of Greek society, which had been brought up on katharevousa, 
crumbled before the tide of new social forces. The new classes imposed 
their own codes of communication, their own style and, above all, their 
need to gain approval through the symbolic recognition of the language 
they spoke. The official establishment of demotic meant that access to 
the state machinery could now be gained without katharevousa. 
Katharevousa, therefore, was also driven out of school education. 
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Another factor was the changes that took place in communication tech- 
nologies. The spread of radio and, later, of television, and the transition 
from controlled state radio to private radio and television broadcasting, 
could not fail to have an impact on language. Katharevousa was able to 
function in the written and printed word or in the restricted audience 
of educated people in the urban centers. Even if during the first thirty 
years of radio broadcasting the news was read in katharevousa, songs, 
plays, soap-operas and advertisements were broadcast in demotic. 
Both the language and modes of speech changed in such a way as to 
repeat and recycle the linguistic habits of the public. 

The demotic language that was established was, of course, not a 
restored version of the popular tongue. In 1824, in order to challenge 
the possibility that the people might respond to the archaizing ten- 
dency, Solomos had written: “Go and find the war heroes, feel their 
wounds (Aawpatés) and tell them that they should call them 
Teavpata.” Yet, today few people understand the meaning of the word 
LaPopatua. The word roaina has now been undisputedly established. 
Demotic passed through the filter of katharevousa, just as the national 
ideology passed through the filter of the Hellenization process. In 1574 
in the front page ofa book was written “EE EMawenijs eis viv hav xOWTV 
yh@oou petoxetioar” (“conveying from Greek into our common lan- 
guage”). Readers today can’t understand this phrase, but not because 
of the difficulty of the word etoyevoat. What they can’t understand is 
why Greek (&Anvu«}) had been contrasted with the common (xow) 
language. 
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D. N. MARONITIS 


TRANSLATED BY ANDREW HENDRY 


The sheer magnitude and occasionally obscure character of modern 
translation studies, as they have developed particularly in the last 
few decades of the last century, under the influence of literary post- 
modernism, do not permit a full treatment of this subject to be made in 
a brief article of this nature. Certain drastic restrictions, therefore, have 
to be imposed from the outset. What primarily interests us here is trans- 
lation theory and practice in modern Greece, in relation to ancient 
Greek language and literature. 

Clearly, this particular subject is beset by questions of amore general 
and pressing type relating to the nature of translation: What is transla- 
tion? What do the alternative names for it in other languages mean? 
How can these be distinguished from synonymous and related terms? 
Is the translation process solely an indicator of linguistic behavior or is 
it influenced by paralinguistic and extralinguistic factors (economic, 
social, psychological, etc.)? Is there a clearly discernible typology of 
translation, which can serve as a basis for defining the pathology of 
translation, in cases where ideological features prove excessive? What 
is the relationship between translation practice and translation theory 
nowadays? Is translation, when it is performed in the area of creative lit- 
erature,an important factor in the literary output of the target language? 
Finally, in the process of translation is it possible for a translation lan- 
guage to emerge which is equivalent to the translated language, and 
therefore an equivalent translation text? 

These questions will not of course be answered here. They have 
been raised, however, to show the background of hope and suspicion 
against which the following observations and suggestions will be made. 
Moreover, a history of the translation question in its diachronic and 
synchronic dimensions, albeit brief, lies outside the scope of this 
article. Instead an incomplete and highly schematic outline of the for- 
tunes of our (i.e., Modern Greek) translation experience is proposed 
(always in relation to ancient Greek literature), which aims to provide a 
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more accurate description and appraisal of our own (i.e., Modern 
Greek) past history of translation. 

First of all, it should be borne in mind that prevailing philological 
opinion holds steadfastly to the view that in the ancient Greek world 
there existed a kind of translation void. This has been deduced from 
the fact that no translated texts from the languages of the neighboring 
countries have been preserved, at least until the late Alexandrian 
period. This is a working hypothesis which of course does not mean 
that for many centuries the ancient Greeks remained isolated in terms 
of language and literature. It appears, however, that their contact with 
other languages and countries was mainly ofan oral nature (see V1); this 
is perhaps why the later attempts at translating by Greek antiquity 
probably coincided with the establishment of the written word as a 
more reliable means of learning about and studying the literatures of 
other civilizations. 

In any event, those who established the theory and practice of trans- 
lating in relation to ancient Greek literary texts were the Romans, who 
created the first translation models, which came to acquire ever increas- 
ing importance. They introduced, that is, and applied both faithful and 
freer forms of translation (which sometimes verged on paraphrase or 
adaptation), as well as the deliberate recasting of ancient Greek poetic 
models. 

In Byzantium the linguistic and literary Atticism that prevailed did 
not favor the translation ofancient Greek texts; what was preferred was 
the method of imitative reproduction or, more rarely, paraphrase, as a 
way of demonstrating knowledge of the classical language. There were, 
however, a few interesting exceptions during the thirteenth century, 
when ancient Greek texts were translated into a vigorous early form of 
Modern Greek. 

The experiences of the modern Greeks in the field of translating 
more or less follow the main periods and milestones of modern Greek 
history. In the pre-revolutionary period ancient Greek literary texts 
were translated in accordance with the liberal spirit of the modern 
Greek Enlightenment (see 1X.3, 1x.4). In the period immediately after 
the Revolution, until 1880, a spirit of conservatism more or less pre- 
vailed with regard to translating, which was reinforced by the Faculty 
of Arts, at the University of Athens - the few deviations were mainly in 
the Ionian Islands. Then followed the period of militant demoticism, 
whose urges to translate, when they were channeled into the area of 
ancient Greek literature and education, met with violent reactions. 
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During the inter-war period and the first two decades after the Second 
World War the attempts to translate ancient Greek literature were con- 
tinued at a more intensive rate, under the auspices of the Faculty of 
Philosophy at the University of Thessaloniki. Later the teaching of 
ancient Greek texts in translation was tried out for the first time in the 
field of secondary education, and this was established at lower high- 
school level by the radical reform of 1976, following the collapse of the 
dictatorship. During the 1980s and 1990s, however, the establishment 
of this translation practice created various forms of opposition, which 
revived older, and as a rule anachronistic, arguments against it. 

Despite its sketchy character, the above outline of the modern Greek 
experience of the translation of ancient Greek texts permits us to draw 
certain conclusions, which may be summarized as follows: 

a. The level of willingness or unwillingness to undertake translations 
in the vital area of ancient Greek literature has fluctuated according to 
how the relationship between modern Greece and the ancient world 
has been defined, evaluated, and projected on each particular occasion: 
whenever the ideology claiming the former’s dependence on the latter 
has been prominent, there has been a kind of anti-translating reaction, 
or at least a sense of confusion; when the opposite has happened, trans- 
lating has thrived. In more general terms, conservatism and progressi- 
vism in translating appear to have been in tune and in step with their 
corresponding social, political, and cultural contexts. In times of ideo- 
logical flux, however, the two tendencies have become more or less con- 
fused and then they have varied their arguments. 

b. Our experiences in the field of the translation of ancient Greek 
texts have been more directly dependent on the varying complexities of 
the language question. This happened to a lesser extent during the pre- 
revolutionary period and to a greater extent after the foundation of the 
modern Greek state, which imposed its linguistic preferences on public 
life and education. In this general context the advocates and support- 
ers of linguistic archaism rejected translations of ancient texts, or kept 
them toa minimum. On the other hand, the pioneers of militant demot- 
icism and their successors promoted, as much and in whatever way 
they could, the production of translations. 

c. The problem of translating ancient Greek literature, together with 
the programme for carrying it out, is complicated in our case by the fact 
that the type of translation-which takes place here is considered to be 
intralinguistic: two forms of Greek, a continuous and unified language, 
enter into a mutual agreement, with each acting as a check on the other. 
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Already, however, in Europe, especially in traditional pockets of aca- 
demic education, Ancient Greek has been deemed to be a model and 
exemplary language in all respects, and therefore difficult or impossible 
to translate into modern languages. Any translations that have been 
made from it have in a way been regarded as a necessary evil and have 
been elected to serve as aids to the study ofancient Greek language and 
literature. Indeed, in some cases, this mythicization of Ancient Greek 
(which equates the “quality” of a language with the “quality” of its lit- 
erature) has assumed theological proportions. 

The conservative bias noted above has affected, and continues to 
affect, humanistic studies in Greece, with damaging consequences for 
the translation of ancient texts. What is interesting in this case is that in 
our country the modern Greek language is often approached with 
conflicting sets of criteria. It claims to be superior to other modern 
European languages because it has proclaimed itself to be the legal heir 
to the ancient Greek language. Within modern Greek society, however, 
it is attacked for its irremediable shortcomings, which make it inferior 
both to Ancient Greek and to its purist variations. This criticism 
becomes even stronger where the capacity of Modern Greek to trans- 
late ancient Greek texts is concerned. In this way the outward intralin- 
guistic equivalence of Modern Greek and Ancient Greek becomes an 
inward inequivalence. 

d. The view that modern demotic is an inadequate tool for the trans- 
lation of ancient Greek texts is advanced today mainly in the sensitive 
area of secondary education, under the pretext that the students them- 
selves suffer from linguistic poverty, for which their alienation from the 
ancient Greek language at lower high-school level is supposed to be 
responsible. In any case, in their scholastic use translations of ancient 
Greek texts are believed to convey only meaning and cultural messages; 
thus they are deprived of all their linguistic and stylistic merit, even as 
reflections of the translated language and literature. 

It is noteworthy that this devaluation of modern demotic Greek 
that has accompanied the process of linguistic reform does not 
extend beyond school, for example, to the theater, where every year 
a whole host of ancient plays are staged. This confusion is partly 
caused by the conventional classification of translations of this kind 
into scholastic, philological, and literary types. Insofar as mainly 
translations of the scholastic and philological varieties are used in 
secondary education, they are naturally dependent on the translated 
language; thus in the classroom translated texts are not presented as 
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works existing in their own right and their linguistic and literary 
merit is not recognized. 

This anti-translation mentality, however, which, instead of bringing 
ancient texts nearer to the present state of Greek language and litera- 
ture, distances them from it, is countered by pro-translation views, 
which employ arguments drawn from both modern linguistics and 
translation studies. These views can be summarized very briefly as 


follows: 


¢ For the translation of ancient Greek texts to flourish, first of all it is 
necessary to get away from the dogmatic belief that the source and 
target languages are unequal. This involves overcoming the typolog- 
ical distinction between philological and literary types of translation 
precisely because both of these bear out this inequality in practice: 
philological translations benefit the source language, while literary 
translations benefit the target language. 

¢ In this particular case translation is recognized as being the most 
effective method of reading both the ancient language and ancient 
Creek literature in a profitable way. Its effectiveness as an aid to 
reading is reflected in the translation result and ts automatically con- 
veyed to its readers. 

+ Translation constitutes the most adequate channel of communica- 


tion and intellectual ferment between the languages and literatures 


involved; in our case, between the languages and literatures of 


modern and ancient Greece. Since translation is precisely a result of 


the direct contact between the modern Greek and the ancient Greek 
language and modern Greek and ancient Greek literature, it releases 
the obvious and latent dynamism of both — the dynamism which hes 


dormant at all levels: vocabulary, grammar and syntax, and style. 
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Introduction 


A.-F. CHRISTIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY GEOFFREY COX 


The three Appendices that complete this volume are meant to comple- 
ment, as far as possible, the range of issues investigated in the main 
body of the book. Appendix 1 is concerned with two aspects of the rela- 
tion between language and writing in the case of Greek: the marking of 
accentuation and of the flow of speech in writing. Appendix 111 under- 
takes to describe three basic aspects of linguistic change (see 1.8) - pho- 
netic, syntactic, and semantic - by means of specific examples. 

Appendix 11 sets out to record special uses, not all on the same level, 
of Ancient Greek. Some have to do with the basic psychological and 
cultural “outfit” as that is expressed through the language: obscenity, 
prophetic/magic discourse, riddles, proverbs, child talk. [t is precisely 
the “basicness” and “extremeness” of these uses that render them 
exceptionally interesting: it is the extremes that define. 

Other uses discussed do not share this characteristic: letter-writing, 
the discourse of foreigners, the language of the gods. In the last two 
chapters - non-verbal communication, ancient Greek music - we could 
be seen to be returning to the area of “basicness” through uses that are 
not linguistic: non-verbal communication as a “semiographic” system 
accompanying speech, music as a reflection of the “analogical,” holis- 
tic, experiential relation of man with the world that coexists ~ ina state 
of eternal tension ~ with the “digital,” analytic relationship, as repre- 
sented by language. 

What exactly are the proverb and the riddle, to dwell for a moment 
on two basic structures from the first text of Appendix 11? In both 
cases, we have relatively standardized, stereotyped forms of discourse, 
laconic (as a rule), impersonal with characteristics similar to those of 
poetic discourse (rhyme, assonance, metaphor, etc.). The proverb 
expresses in a condensed manner, by means of parable or example, cul- 
tural commonplaces. In this form, cultural experience is handed on 
from one generation to another. It is a tool in “education,” particularly 
important in cultures that do not possess writing. The function of the 
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riddle basically addresses and satisfies the same needs, but from a 
different viewpoint. While the proverb records cultural — and general - 
experience positively, the riddle records it negatively, critically. By 
drawing attention to incompatibility and contradiction (for example, 
“What has eyes and cannot see?”), it functions as an exercise in the crit- 


ical review of reality, in the overturning of customary ways of thinking, 


in the realization of the boundaries and the relativity ~ of the world of 


human experience. 

Magical discourse (Appendix 11.2) and obscenity (Appendix 11.6) 
represent uses of language which reveal a more profound, extreme, 
dimension of language: language as action, As Ferenczi notes (follow- 
ing Freud; Loewald 1978, 266), “on uttering an obscene joke we still 
have the definite feeling of initiating an act.” What is pointed out here 
is that, while in the normal use of language there is a distinction 
between saying and doing, in the case of obscenity ~ and also of magic 
speech serves as action, expressly in the case of magic, more implicitly 
in the case of obscenity. It is in this way that the “institutional” role of 
obscenity in rites of antiquity (and not only) having to do with fertility 
is to be explained (see in this connection Brumfield 1997; Henderson 
1975, 16). Appendix 11.5 explores language uses attributed to gods. 

Prophetic discourse also (Appendix 1.4), in its most primordial, 
“eestatic.” “enthusiastic” form, is, also, an instance of language use 
which, alongside the magical and the obscene, “explores” the limits of 
language. The “poetic” version of elaborated oracular discourse can be 
regarded as a secondary reflection of this primary “regression” to the 
deeper layers of language. And itis at precisely this point that a crucial 
question arises that is impossible to discuss at greater length: poetic 
discourse in general as a version of the experiential “notitia” of experi- 
ence, as is the case with the magical use of language (a curse, for 
example) or with obscenity. In the words of the poet Pope, “the sound 
must seem an Echo of the sense.” The sound must “become again” a 
part of the experience (see in greater detail Christidis 1997 and chapter 
1.1 in this volume). It is precisely at this crossroads that magical dis- 
course, obscenity, prophetic discourse and poetry meet. 

Appendix 11.3 gives an account of the epigraphic evidence which we 
have for ancient Greek epistolography, without entering into a broader 
discussion of the literary genre of letter writing (Sykoutris 1988; 
Stirewalt 1993). Appendix 11.7 collects together the data concerning 
the representation of foreign languages in ancient Greek literature, 
while Appendix 11.8 provides a record of the little information pre- 
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served about child talk. Appendix 11.9 gives an account of what we 
know about non-verbal communication in antiquity (gestures, move- 
ments of the body, etc.). Finally, Appendix 11.10 provides a summary of 


the major subject of ancient Greek music. 
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Accentuation 


K. TSANTSANOGLOU 


TRANSLATED BY GEOFFREY COX 


It is not the purpose of this chapter to give an account of the supraseg- 
mental features of the phonemes of Ancient Greek (relative pitch, rela- 
tive loudness, relative length), for which the reader must consult the 
chapters on phonology and the pronunciation of Ancient Greek 
(Iv.1-1V.3). Its purpose is to describe the written realization of these 
characteristics, where and when, of course, there was such realization. 
For in the history of Greek writing the marking of such diacritics came 
to be considered basically important only when, curiously, the real 
value of such notation had, with evolving changes in pronunciation, 
been lost, during periods characterized by an illogical fixation on a for- 
malistic tradition. 

In the earlier period, the differences which these diverse features 
created in the meanings of words or sentences were thought to be intel- 
ligible to every reader relying on his own powers of understanding. In 
any event, such practices are still common today in the writing of most 
languages, in which stress or pitch accentuation and length of vowels 
are rarely indicated, and intonation even more rarely. The logic behind 
this “defect” is that the language being written down in these scripts is 
the native language of its users, who have no need of special signs to 
inform them on what syllable and in what manner to accentuate words 
which are familiar to them. It is significant that even today the 


International Phonetic Alphabet (IPA), which remedies a large part of 


these defects, is intended either for linguists or for non-native speakers 
of languages. 

This is perhaps the reason why we do not know of any Greek theo- 
reticians earlier than the Alexandrian grammarians, with the possible 
exception of Glaucus of Samos (see below), who concerned themselves 
with accentuation. Whatever references are made to accentuation by 
writers of the fifth and fourth centuries Bc are made as if to something 
self-evident, and, perhaps for that reason, far from evident to us. The 
absence of a stable terminology complicates matters further. The bor- 
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rowing of terms from the conceptual field of music (d&br¢ “high 
pitch,” Bagutns “low pitch,” d&eta “high (for voice),” Bageia “low (for 
voice),” ago00mdia “voice moderation,” Gguovia “harmony,” tovoc 
“tone,” téou “pitch of the voice”) supports the conclusion that the 
general character of the accentuation of Ancient Greek was one of 
musical pitch, but it sheds no light on related problems, such as, for 
example, what was the extent of the tonal variation, to what degree 
stress characteristics coexisted with the musical or in what dialect 
regions and in what periods the stress accent began to prevail over the 
musical one. For example, the word tovos, which together with 
Teoowdia was later used by the grammarians as a technical term 
meaning both accentuation and the written accent mark, means in 
Aeschines (3.209) and Demosthenes (18.280) the emotionally charged 
raising of the voice, in Plato (Republic 617b), musical pitch, and in 
Xenophon (Cynegeticus 6.20), both musical pitch and loudness. 
Things are considerably clearer in the case of the unknown author of 
the so-called Dissoi Logoi of the early fourth century (5.11 = ii.413.13 
Diels and Kranz), who uses the musical term aguovia “harmony,” i.e., 
a combination of musical pitches, for the combination of what we 
would call “stressed” and “unstressed” syllables within a word, while 
he calls the transposition of the accent in words which are otherwise 
homophonous (EavOdg ~ Eav0os) “a change of douovia.” Plato 
(Cratylus 399a-b) calls the transposition of accents in derivation (Au 
pihos > Aimidoc) “a change of high pitches (tv dEvtjtwv)” and 
describes the “stressed” syllable as é&eia “acute” and the “unstressed” 
as Pageta “grave.” Similarly, in Aristotle (Poetics 1456b33), one of the 
criteria for the differentiation of sounds is their musical pitch: d&simtu 
zai Bagbrytt xai tH péoor “in high and low pitch and the one in the 
middle” where the éoov is usually interpreted as a combination of the 
“acute” and “grave” accent ona syllable, what was later to be called 
OSupdgeva or rAcoorwevy “circumflex.” It is, however, much more 
likely that the philosopher had identified a greater tonal variation, that 
is, three different pitches, with the écov serving perhaps as an interme- 
diate secondary accent. In any event, Glaucus of Samos (fifth century 
BC?), an otherwise obscure thinker, perhaps in phonetics, distin- 
guished six different xgoomdiat. These are described by terms which 
signify the degree of tension in the strings of stringed instruments and 
they correspond to Aristotle’s variations: dveywevy “loose [string]” = 
Bagitys “low pitch,” péon “middle [string]” = td péoov “middle,” 
énutetapévy “tightened [string]” = d&btm> “high pitch.” Two other 
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terms used by Glaucus clearly refer to combinations of accents: 
nEerhaowevn = OFeta + fageta, avravaxkouevy = Bageta + 6€eia. His 
sixth term has not survived. 

The above references may be ofa theoretical character, but an anec- 
dote preserved in the Scholia on Euripides and other sources provides 
more empirical testimony. The tragic actor Hegelochus, who was 
playing the leading role of Orestes in the production of Euripides’ 
tragedy of the same title in 409 BC, recited line 279 &% wvpatov ag 
abous cad yoda’ (= yadrver) 600 (*. - - I see calm”) in such a way that 
what was heard was yahijv 69 (“Iseea weasel”). The result was that 
he became the butt of many comic poets. Although the ancient scholia, 
as well as the later grammarians, ascribe the mistake to a failure to pro- 
nounce the “synaloepha” (i.e., elision), it was more likely a case of the 
erroneous pronunciation of the musical accent of the word: that is, 
instead of the composite musical accent of the long syllable -hn- being 
pronounced as Pageta + OEeia, It was pronounced in reverse as G&eta 
+ faoeia. 

What is certain is that in the last pre-Christian centuries the pitch 
accentuation began gradually to give way to one of stress. At the same 
time. the clear distinction between long and short vowels began to dis- 
appear and with it the distinction between the acute and the circumflex 
accents, which presupposes the existence of such long and_ short 
vowels. These developments naturally began in the spoken language. 
To the extent that the spoken language was recorded in writing, we are 
able to follow some of them. But this, unfortunately, apples only to the 
loss of the distinction between long and short vowels, which can actu- 
ally be traced through “spelling mistakes.” chiefly the confusion of [o| 
oand fo: @, [i]t and [e:] et, as early as the end of the third century BC 
in some regions. The change in the nature of accentuation could also 
have been traced if the stress rhythm, when it came to prevail over that 
of pitch, had also replaced the musical rhythm in poetry, as would have 
been expected. But ancient Greek poetry had had a particularly conser- 
yative formal character and thus continued to retain quantitative 
versification at a period when it is certain that stress accentuation had 

prevailed in everyday speech. One of the earliest pieces of evidence that 
stress accentuation was operative in poetry is the versification practice 
of Babrius, a metrical mythographer of the first-second centuries AD. 
In his work, written in normal quantitative choliambic verses, the long 
penultimate syllable of the line - the distinctive feature of this meter ~ 
is always accented. It is evident that for the distinction between the 
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iambic trimeter (x - u- x -U-X-U -) and the choliambic (x — v ~ x 
u-u---)to be clear, the long syllable in the penultimate position was 
no longer sufficient; it had to be reinforced by the stress accent. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this substantive change in the phonetic 

system of Greek, it was not considered necessary that what was now the 
syllable with the stress accent be indicated in writing. This is because 
the change took place gradually over a number of generations so that it 
was not perceptible to the speakers of the language and also because it 
concerned the nature of the accent, not its position in the word, which 
remained the same. This, however, did not apply to the practice in the 
schools when the works of early poets were being read by pupils and 
teachers. In the Hellenistic period, the spoken language had already far 
departed, and was increasingly departing farther, from the language of 
epic, lyric poetry, and tragedy. Unknown words, forms, and expressions 
increased constantly in number. And just as the use of interpretative 
commentaries now became necessary for the understanding of these 
ancient works, so in reading the use of aids was also needed. The use 
of continuous script (seriptio continua), which does not show where 
one word ends and the next begins, made reading even more difficult 
in cases in which the words were often unknown or not easily intelli- 
gible. Such difficulty was further compounded by the existence in 

Greek of many homographs, especially at a time when aspiration had 

ceased to be indicated and the iota adscript was often omitted: for 
example, APA = Goa, Goa, dod, G04; AHMOZ = dyt0c, dyuos; H = 4, 1, 

efi. 1 (a), WY (he). To these problems should be added peculiarities 

of dialectal accentuation, not visible in writing, which were particularly 
common in melic poetry: ®€0s, Apoddita, TiHELoG, yovaixwy in 

Lesbian, gXGPov, KAVA, YEQMUTATOL in Doric. 

It is thus no accident that the matter concerned Aristophanes of 
Byzantium. This grammarian was active in the late third and early 
second centuries BC, when the problem of reading the old poets was at 
its height, and he prepared editions of Homer and the melic poets, in 
whose works such reading problems were particularly acute. There is 
direct evidence from later grammarians that Aristophanes was the 
inventor of the accent marks, something also confirmed indirectly by 
items in the scholia to Homer. 

The earliest examples of accent marks in papyri can be dated to the 
second century BC, less than a century after they were invented. They 
are hardly ever found in papyri preserving everyday texts for current 
use, €.¢., letters or administrative documents, and very rarely in literary 
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papyri with prose texts. Even in poetic texts the accents are marked 
sporadically. It is often said that accent marks were invented to help 
speakers of foreign languages learn Greek. Nothing of this kind is 
confirmed by the finds. Accent marks are mainly encountered in 
archaic and dialectal poetic texts, not in texts used by speakers of 
foreign languages. There can be no doubt that accents were aids of a 
purely editorial character, addressed to students and others interested 
in ancient literature. If there were foreigners among these, chiefly 
Romans, as students of Greek grammarians, this in no way changes the 
general picture. 

As encountered in the papyri, there were in effect two accent marks: 
the d&eia (acute) and the Bageta (grave) (in both cases, TOCGMdiGa OF 
taors is the understood noun). The acute accent is an oblique straight 
line written above the accented vowel, most likely from bottom left to 
top right (‘) and the grave is its opposite, an oblique straight line 
written above an unaccented vowel, most likely from top lefi to bottom 
right (*). The REQuoTMUEVY OF SEUPaoELA (circumflex) (xe00wdic is 
always understood) is a combination of these two accent marks, some- 
thing like (*). On diphthongs, the acute and grave accents usually go 
above the first vowel (OI, Al, Al, Ol), while the circumflex is shared 
between the two vowels. Just as in the case of their names, both the 
shape and direction of the marks are indications of the marking of pitch 
rather than stress. 

It has been pointed out that even in the case of poetical texts on 
papyri, the marking of accents is rare. But even in those texts in which 
accents are encountered, they are not placed systematically over each 
word. As the much later (fifteenth century) scholar [akovos Diasorinos 
notes, probably drawing upon an earlier source lost today, accent marks 
were introduced in part “for the distinguishing of the ambiguous 
word” (1905 duaotodiyy tis GyupBorov €Eews). For this reason, we find 
accents chiefly where there was a danger of misreading, which, in turn, 
means that rules cannot be formulated as to which syllables should take 
accent marks and which should not. That decision would have been 
made by each individual scribe or corrector depending upon his 
assessment as to whether or not there was a danger of misreading. 
Theoretically, all syllables should have had an accent mark: the 
accented an acute or circumflex, the unaccented, a grave. And since 
Greek words normally have only one accented syllable with the rest 
unaccented, the grave accents would naturally have been more numer- 
ous. Indeed, sometimes in Papyri more than one accent mark are 
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noted over a single word, although this is not the usual practice: 
®IAHCICTE®ANON (prnovotépavov), MHCAMENOI (unoapévor). 
As later grammarians note, > Spohoyoupévas Tas Torabtas Bagetac 
EOpev, duct tO Lr} xaraoriCer ta BiBdia (GG 1111 1.10 Lentz) or iva. wi) 
HATAXAQAGOWVTAL Ta PiPhia, TodtTO Viv oF yivetau (GG 1 1.110 Uhlig) 
“we leave out such grave accents as being understood, so that books are 
not overladen with marks” or “so that books are not overengraved, this 
is not now done.” It was more usual for the syllable which bore the main 
accent, acute or circumflex, to be marked, but it was also a frequent 
practice for the syllable or syllables which preceded the accented one 
to be marked with a Brave accent to warn the reader before he arrived 
at the accented syllable, which remained without any accent mark 
(AXIAAEYC; OAAIOAQHION [6 8° aiokwazdv “and he with bright 
eyes”); AXAION [= “Ayauov]). 

Ata very early stage, perhaps as early as the first century BC,a change 
in the use of the grave accent is observable. To be more specific, it 
appears in oxytone words within the sentence (sandhi, in the terminol- 
ogy of the Indian grammarians; the ancient Greek terms were év 
ouvraget or év ovvensig or év ovppgaoet). Such words, when not fol- 
lowed by an enclitic word or by punctuation, took a grave accent 
instead of an acute accent: AIOCMELAAOIO; AKAENNAXOPALOCG; 
TONEMONXOAON. Itis not easy to determine the principles on which 
this usage rested, because for many centuries the two values of the grave 
accent were in use simultaneously, that is, both for unaccented syllables 
and for the final syllable with an acute év ovvtage.. Indeed, sometimes 
a double use occurs in the same papyrus or even in the same phrase: 
TAYKYNKATAYAON (yhuxisy xav’ avdov). Unfortunately, the dating of 
these developments is not always certain. While literary papyri, written 
in a particularly conservative script, cannot easily be dated without a 
large margin of error, the marks used as aids (accent and quantity 
marks, breathings, punctuation) have very frequently been added by 
another hand, which confirms the use of these papyri in schools, but 
makes them impossible to date. 

It is also not easy to determine whether this different value of the 
grave accent corresponded to some phonetic reality, ie., whether on 
oxytone words év ovvtdEet it was pronounced the same as or differed 
from the grave accent which indicated an unaccented syllable. Some 
argue that here a falling of the pitch is being indicated and see therefore 
an identity in the two uses of the grave accent, while others argue that 
the acute on the final syllable 2v ovvtd§et lost its musical nature and 
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acquired stress characteristics. Other scholars identify the grave on the 
final syllable with the yéoy of Glaucus of Samos and the pé00v of 
Aristotle, i.e., a musical pitch between the acute and grave. Another 
group believes that the conversion of the acute into a grave was purely 
an aid to writing, with the purpose of indicating the last syllable of a 
word, thus determining the beginnings and ends of the words in con- 
tinuous script as a help in reading. For this conversion the grammarians 
use the term xouriteoOar (“to put to sleep”) (xexoynotar h O&Eia év Ti] 
ovvencia), but it is not clear whether this metaphorical term, corre- 
sponding to tyxhiveoOau “to lean on the preceding word,” indicates a 
phonetic or simply a graphic “leaning.” 

The testimony of the grammarians (I include here that of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus) extends over many centuries and is often uncertain 
and contradictory. Their theories were formed at a time when stress 
accentuation had prevailed in everyday speech and their attempts to 
revive the musical character of the accent could only be supported by 
theoretical constructs, primarily when connected with the very ancient 
Homeric epics. Often the grammarians differ among themselves, partic- 
ularly in the accentuation of enclitic words, prepositions, conjunctions 
and particles. The reading of the epics was undoubtedly taught xavé 
nooowdiay “with pitch accentuation and quantity,” in a way which it is 
naturally impossible to reconstruct today, but even ifit were, it would be 
impossible to know whether this corresponded to an actual pronuncia- 
tion or reproduced a conventionally established style of school reading. 
The efforts of philologists to draw conclusions concerning accentuation 
from the few surviving examples of ancient music usually fall flat, 
because it is known that there is a general tendency in musical compo- 
sition for syllables sounded long, more loudly, and at a higher pitch to 
coincide. The case of the melody of Euripides, Orestes 140-2, which is 
described as an exception by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De composi- 
tione verborum 63-4 (ii. 41-2 Usener Radermacher), should not be ele- 
vated to the status of a rule. 


Breathings 


The use of breathings is parallel to that of accent marks. The grammar- 
ians, here too possibly Aristophanes of Byzantium, used, to signify the 
aspirate sound, a mark which at an earlier date had been of limited 
application. Specifically, when, with the spread of the Ionian alphabet 
to the rest of Greece, the grapheme <H> represented [¢:] everywhere, 
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it was found necessary to devise another grapheme to signify the aspi- 
rate sound, at least in the regions where this was still retained in pro- 
nunciation, because in most regions, aspiration, which inany event had 
gradually begun to disappear from pronunciation, had ceased to be 
indicated. But in Elis, Sicyon, Epidaurus, and the western colonies of 
Tarentum, Heraclea, and Cyme, the left half of the <H> (F) was in 
limited use in the fourth century as a separate letter. This mark was later 
used by the grammarians for the aspirate sound, only now it was no 
longer written as a separate letter, but, like the accents, was placed 
above the aspirated vowel. The use of this mark as an aid was also not 
general, but confined to those points where misunderstandings could 
arise: for example, # ~ #), Geos ~ Sg0s. And, because in school practice 
negative indicators are also required, by the same logic whereby in 
accentuation the grave accent was used to indicate those syllables 
which were not accented, another symbol was devised to indicate the 
initial vowels which were not aspirated. This symbol was the remain- 
ing right half of the <H> (4), also written above initial vowels. The two 
symbols were also called, inaccurately, roooqdiat, the former daria 
(“rough” [spiritus asper]) and the latter pu (“nude,” “deprived,” L.c., 
ofa breathing [spiritus lencs]). 


Until the middle of the eighth century aD accents and breathings were 
used only sporadically. Only then did their use start to become general, 
and by the early tenth century, all texts, literary or otherwise, had 
accents and breathings throughout. The grave accent is encountered 
only in its second use, 1-e., on oxytone words év ovvtaéet, while its other 
use is now forgotten. The breathings, which in the meantime had been 
converted into simple right-angles (* *), began little by little to be 
rounded (‘,). The rules which governed the use of accents and breath- 
ings in the Byzantine period are for the most part the same as those 
employed in modern editions ofancient Greek authors. What purpose 
this general use of the accents and breathings served at this period is 
difficult to determine. In some cases, a grave accent or breathings may 
have helped to distinguish the beginnings and ends of words. More 
generally, however, this development belongs within efforts character- 
istic of the so-called first Byzantine humanism to impose a formalisti- 
cally codified Atticizing model on the written word. 
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Three inventions which have been universally established in writing 
today facilitate to a significant degree the recognition by the reader of 
the units which make up the structure of discourse and, consequently, 
his comprehension of it. The first is the separation of the words from 
one another by a small gap, usually of the dimensions of a single letter, 
called in printing a space. The second is the distinction between capital 
and small letters and the use of the former at the beginning of each new 
sentence. The third is punctuation marks. At some periods, accents 
marks, especially the grave accent, and breathings have functioned in 
an ancillary manner for the same purpose as explained in the relevant 
chapter. By means of these aids users of a language both separate out 
the smaller significant linguistic entities, that is, the words, and deter- 
mine the boundaries of the syntactical units, phrases, colons, sen- 
tences, periods, and the relations among them. 

Each of these simple inventions dates from a different period, but 
their universal application does not seem to go back any earlier than the 
invention of printing. Their isolated use in Greek writing, however, can 
be found at a much earlier date. The normal manner of writing in antiq- 
uity, in texts of every type, was scriptio continua, i.c., unbroken script 
in which the words and sentences were not separated from one another. 
For example, an Attic decree of the fifth century BC takes the following 


form: 
EAOXZENTEIBOAEIKAITOIAE “Ede Tit PovAre xai tH dy}- 
MOIAITEISENMPYTANEYENEOK jot, Atynis Emoutaveve, Neox- 
AEIAEXEPPAMMATEYEAIPNOAE Avidns Eyoaumarteve, ‘Ayvodn- 
MOZETIESTATE ete. Mos Exeotatel etc. 


The opening of the Persians of Aeschylus would have been written 
as follows: 


TAAEMENIIEPZONTONOIXOMENON Téde Lev Meoawy tHv oiyopévarv 
HEAAAAEXAIANTIIZTAKAAETAI “EAAGS és alav mioté xakeitat, 
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KAITONA®NEONKAITIOAYX PYZON — xai tv depvedv xai Tohvyotowv 
HEAPANON®YAAKESKATATIPESBEI AN ddgavov pvhanes nate 
ete. moeopeiav 

ete. 


Certain marks, however, were used sporadically at an earlier date, 
chiefly in order to separate the words from one another. On the tablets 
of the second millennium Be written in Linear B (see 11.15 ), words are 
systematically separated from one another by small vertical lines at the 
bottom of the line. This was necessary because in this syllabic script 
each symbol represented many phonetic values, and therefore each 
word could be read in a variety of ways; thus, if the points at which the 
words began and ended was not known to the reader in advance, what 
were already many possibilities of interpretation would have been 
further multiplied, making reading almost impossible. The same 
system was also used in the syllabic script of Cyprus in historical times 
(see 11.12 ). It seems that there was a similar problem in the Northern 
Semitic scripts, which also distinguished between the words with some 
sort of mark. Thus together with the “Phoenician” letters (powvajua 
yodyata), the separation of the words by some sort of mark was 
reintroduced into the alphabetic system of Greek writing, although 
these distinctions, with the improvements which the Greeks made to 
the Phoenician writing system, were no longer absolutely necessary. 
And for that reason, such marks were now used sporadically. Of the ear- 
liest (eighth century Bc) alphabetical Greek inscriptions, the well- 
known engraving on the Dipylon oinochoe “pitcher?” does not use 
punctuation to separate the words, while that on the contemporaneous 
skyphos “cup” of Pithecusae does so: 


Néotogos : .[ ]: ebxor[ov] : notéovov 


hog & Gv tOd¢ aieat: notegilo] : aitixa xévov 


TTT 


hinegos hauwéoet : xardote[pa]vo : Agooditec 


These marks usually consist of two or three dots, single or double (:, 


» 3), but may consist ofa greater number arranged vertically. A single 
dot (-) is used as a rule in inscriptions from Lower Italy or Sicily, verti- 
cal lines (| ) in those from Crete, semi-circles (9) in Laconian inscrip- 
tions, etc. All these perform the function of today’s spaces between 
words, although they often separate larger verbal units. In such cases 
we can perhaps speak of a syntactical use of punctuation, although it is 
a rudimentary one. Already in the Linear B tablets, in spite of the 
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systematic word separation, closely bound phrases were written as a 
single word, such as o-u-di-do-si = ov didovar, o-u-(ki-)te-mi = ob(xi) 
O£eus, pa-si-le-o- = naot Oeoic, to-so-pa-te = TOO(O)oL WAVTES, to-so-ku- 


su-pa = TO0(a)ov Suputay, to-to-we-to = TovTO FETOS. This usage also con- 


tinued later. Thus in the text on the Pithecusae cup it is significant that 
the (:) marks coincide both with the chief metrical sections and the 
boundaries of syntactical entities. Ina votive offering of Gelon, tyrant 
of Syracuse, for his victory at Himera over the Carthaginians in 480 BC 
inscribed on the base ofa tripod at Delphi, the votive part of the inserip- 
tion contains no punctuation at all, while in the signature of the artist 


the words are separated by three-dot punctuation marks: 


Tédov 6 Aewoueév[eos] 

cevédexe TOMOMAOVE 

Yvoaroows. 

Tov :toimoda. : Kai TEV =Nixev !€oyaoato 


Biov : Avwodd00 {vids | Mudeovs 


Gelon son of Deinomenes 
of Syracuse 
dedicated (this] to Apollo. 
Bion :son of Diodoros of Miletus : 
made ‘the : tripod cand : 
the [statue of | : Victory. 
In some prose inscriptions, the syntactical entities are clearly distin- 
guished. In the treaty of alliance between the Eleans and the Heraeans 


of Arcadia (ca. 500 BC), in the dialect of Elis, the text reads: 


& Fodtoa toio Fahetou nati tois "EKo- 


Faoiong : Guvpazia # Ea Exnatov feted + 
Gopor dé xa TOL: al DE TL déot: cite Fémos atte F- 
GOYOY : GUVEGY # GLAAON ¢ THT AK O> HOLL TEC 


oO MOAEWO 1 cl SE [Lee OUVEaV I... 


A treaty between the Eleans : and Heraeans : There shall be an alliance fora 
hundred years : and it shall begin this year : And if anything is needed : either 
word or deed : the one party shall come to the assistance of the other: both in 


other things and in war : And if they do not come to their assistance, etc. 


As early as the end of the classical period, the use of punctuation to 
separate words and phrasal groups, which, in any event, had not been 
generally applied, became obsolete. Punctuation marks, of two and 


three dots, are also found later, not only in inscriptions but also in 


a 
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papyri, but their role now is to distinguish structural units of different 
kind within texts. For example, in a metrical inscription they may indi- 
cate the end of each verse; in an inscription of economic content they 
may set off the different accounting entries or separate the text from the 
numerals. The same is true of literary papyti: punctuation marks may 
separate the larger metrical units, ¢.g., strophes and antistrophes in 
melic poetry, or indicate the transition from dialogue to chorus in dra- 
matic texts. Two dots were also used to indicate changes of character in 
tragedies and comedies, as well as in Plato’s dialogues. At the same 
time, a new punctuation mark, the ragayoagos or nagayeagn,a rather 
long dash, began to be used both in inscriptions and in papyti. It is 
found within the line or, more commonly, below the first letters ofa line 
in which there is a pause. It too indicates a greater structural pause in 
the text, not an ordinary syntactical break. It may, for example, denote 
the beginning of a new section of subject matter in the text, a new par- 
agraph or chapter, or enclose sections of a different character from the 
main text, for example, citations in prose or poetry, like our quotation 
marks. Often it functions as an ancillary to the double dots, ¢.g., 1n 
marking the change of character in dramatic works, where sometimes 
the double dots at the point of a change of a character and the 
nagayoapos below the beginning of the line are used simultaneously. 
In inscriptions of as early as the fifth century BC a blank space (vacat), 
small or large, frequently indicates the transition to a new major subdi- 
vision of the text. For the same purpose, in both inscriptions and 
papyri, €0eots or eioeors may be used, i.e., the new structural units of 
the text start a little further out ora little further in from the left margin. 
In later inscriptions of the Hellenistic and Roman period, the shapes of 
punctuation marks multiply and often take ona purely decorative char- 
acter. One such mark, very common under the Empire, is the ivy leaf, 
used to separate large sections of text, but also to fill uninscribed areas 
in inscriptions. 

More generally with the spread of education, and especially when 
the [onic alphabet, which reduced the polysemy of graphemes, came to 
prevail, the difficulties in reading continuous script were significantly 
reduced, so that marks of separation were no longer absolutely neces- 
sary and gradually disappeared. (Something similar is observable in the 
inscriptions of the Romans, who, although at an earlier date had used 
spaces or dots between words, adopted continuous script in the period 
of the Empire). If, however, literate citizens were able to read “modern” 
texts without great difficulty, the same was not true of readers ofancient 
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texts, particularly students. The works which they were studying were 
filled with words, expressions, and forms which were unknown to them 
or obsolete, written in incomprehensible dialects, local or literary. And 
when the words themselves are not immediately recognizable, their 
separation is naturally very difficult. Thus certain punctuation marks 
became used once again in school practice and in the editions of 
ancient texts. It is very unlikely that Aristophanes of Byzantium 
invented punctuation along with accent marks, as has been argued, 
although it is certain that he made use of it. Punctuation marks, as seen 
above, existed earlier, not only to separate words, but with a rudimen- 
tary syntactical use. When, however, they were reintroduced is not 
known. The xagayoagr, which Isocrates mentions in Antidosis 59 
(354 BC) and is already encountered in the Derveni papyrus (ca. 340 
~320 BC), marks a major structural break in the text. Aristotle, however, 
uses the verb S.aotifew in his Rhetoric (ca. 334-324 BC) for a break 
which is strictly syntactical. In advising (1407 bit ) that a text be “easily 
readable” (ebavayvworov) and “well phrased” (ev@eaotov), he takes as 
an example of the opposite those works which are not “. . . easily punc- 
tuated, for example the writings of Heraclitus. To punctuate the writ- 
ings of Heraclitus is a difficult task because it is unclear what goes with 
what, whether with what follows or with what precedes. For example, 
in the very beginning of his treatise he says, ‘Of the logos that exists 
always ignorant are men. It is unclear whether always should be 
demarcated with what precedes or what follows” (Oddtov diaotiEa, 
woneg t& “Hoaxrgitov. ta yao ‘I IgaxAgitov dtactiEa Zoyov due tO 
GOdnAov iva totéow MQSoxELtat, TH botEgov i} TH NMOOTEQOV: OLOV Ev TH 
AQZ AdTH tod ovyyodupatoc: GOL yaQ “tod AdYOU TOBS edvtOs Gel 
a&vvetor civOowxor yiyvovtar” adynhov yao tO “he” mod. dotéow 
dtaotiga). 

It is certain, however, that by the time of Aristotle the codification 
and systematization of punctuation marks as known from the later 
grammarians could not yet have occurred. They inform us that the 
marks were called owypai, because they took the form ofa dot (otty)), 
or Q€oets, because their value changed depending upon the position 
(9éous) taken in the height of the line. The tedeia owyu at the top of the 
line had the same value as the modern full stop. The dootwypy was 
written at the bottom of the line (like our full stop) and had the same 
value as our comma. The uéon ottyy “middle dot” was written in the 
middle of the line and, according to the grammarians (e.g., Dionysius 
Thrax GG 1.1.7 § 4 Uhlig), was inserted wherever the reader paused 
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to take a breath. The surviving literary papyri only very rarely confirm 
this triad of marks and certainly not before the second century AD. 
Usually two marks can be observed, one at the top of the line and one 
lower down, although it is impossible to tell whether the latter is the 
Eon or the bxootypy}. The same uncertainty applies to the significance 
of the marks. The tedgia oyu is usually the basic punctuation mark, 
sometimes with the value of the modern full stop and sometimes with 
that ofa comma. The second mark, whether the pon or the bmoottyi, 
signifies in an indeterminate way a pause within a sentence. Taken in 


conjunction with the later grammarians’ description of the function of 


the uéon, i.e., when the reader paused to take a breath, one is led to 
believe that the use of punctuation was somewhat unsystematic. 

Another ten ancillary marks called TEoomdicat, In addition to the 
ottypai, are usually given in the grammatical treatises. Some of those 
that did in fact denote accents (x900wdia) are dealt with in the section 
on accents and breathings. The rest were inaccurately called MEOGMdICK 
and are as follows: the duotodty or bxodiaotody, taking the form of a 
modern comma (,), showed the end ofa word to prevent false readings 
because of the continuous script. The example usually given by the 
grammarians is EXTIN,A=IOX, Le., €otiv dEvos “he is worthy” rather 
than éoti Na&voc “he is from Naxos.” The aX60TEOGos (’) denoted, as 
it does today, elision or aphaeresis. Frequently, however, at the point 
where a metrical text requires elision or aphaeresis, the letter which 
would normally be elided is actually written out (called scriptio plena). 
This usage, which is encountered both in earlier inscriptions and in 
later papyri, presupposes that the reader elides the deleted vowel on his 
own. In papyri the &rdoteo@os is also put to other uses, e.g.,as a mark 
of separation between the constituent parts of compound words 
(pu Gowdov = gurdowdov). The b@év (__), the NOOGMSIG OF EVEaYVadIC 
bq’ év, i.e., pronunciation as one word, went below the two syllables of 
a word that could be taken as the end of one word and the beginning 
of another. Here too the example which the grammarians give is 
KAPHKOMOQNTES, L.e., XAONXOMOWVTEC, Not 2xG0n xoLdMvtec. Often 
encountered in papyri is another aid to reading not included by the 
grammarians among the marks of punctuation, which strictly speaking 
itis not. This is the toja or duaigeois (“) or (- ), which was placed in 
above an tor v (more rarely above other vowels), sometimes to separate 
vowels which did not belong together ina diphthong (AXATA), like the 
diaeresis in current use, and sometimes simply to show that the vowel 
is an initial one (INA, (AOIMI). 
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For obvious reasons most punctuation marks are found almost 
exclusively in literary papyri, i-e., in editions of ancient texts. Their use 
is not at all systematic, but occurs, as in the case of accent marks, only 
when, in the judgment of the scribe, there was a danger of misunder- 
standing. Often the choice of a particular punctuation mark gives a 
specific meaning to a passage ofan ancient text. Thus when this choice 
was made by a grammarian editing a text, his punctuation could 
be carried over into copies of his edition. Many of the scholia on 
Homer supply information on such decisions on punctuation made 
by grammarians such as Aristophanes of Byzantium, Aristarchus of 
Samothrace, Dionysius Thrax, Demetrius Ixion, etc. 

In the first half of the second century 4D the Alexandrian grammar- 
ian Nicanor concerned himself particularly with the punctuation of the 
Homeric epics and the poems of Callimachus in his works, On the 
punctuation of Homer (Ilegi ouyeens rijc nag” Oujow) and On the punc- 
tuation of Callimachus (evi ovyuns THS napa Kaddyedyy). Extracts 
from the former have survived in the scholia to Homer. Another of his 
works, On punctuation in general ([egi oteypens TS xa0diov), also lost, 
seems to have dealt more theoretically with the matter of punctuation. 
Nicanor implemented in the text of Homer a complex system of punc- 
tuation with eight different kinds of marks. It is significant that the 
marks of Nicanor, apart from their syntactical value, also facilitated oral 
delivery, since they also denoted the length of time which each different 
pause lasted. Five of the marks separate sentences linked by coordina- 
tion. The tedeia otrypn), with a pause lasting four time-units, separates 
two full unconnected sentences. The bxotedeia otryny lasts three time- 
units and separates sentences linked by the conjunctions d€, Yaa, CAR, 
avtao. The mo@m avo owyp lasting two time-units separates sen- 
tences linked by the particles #év . - - dé, i}... H, ovx. . . GAG. The 
devtéoa cevw ory} lasts one time-unit and separates sentences linked 
by xai. The tgity avo ottyn}, lasting one time-unit, separates sentences 
which are linked by te. An additional three marks separate main from 
subordinate clauses. The broowyy) evuroxottos (i.€., with modulation 


of the voice) lasts one time-unit and separates main from subordinate 


clauses of the type Spga - . - TOPO, Twos . . . THwos, OTE. - « TOTE, EWS 
_. . ug, Snov ... éxei. The bxoottyy Gvundxgttos (1.€., without 


modulation of the voice) lasts one time-unit and separates parentheti- 
cal sentences from the surrounding context. Finally, the baxodiaotoAy or 
Boayeta SucotoAy} also lasts one time-unit and has a variety of uses, such 
as separating items which do not belong together (for example, the pre- 
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amble of Heraclitus which Aristotle gives as an example (see above): 
Tot Adyou TOVS’ EOvTOS, Gel GEdvetor GvOQuzot yiyvovtat Or TOU hOyov 
rod’ &ovtos Hei, AEVVETOL GvOQw7MOL yiyvovtat) or setting off relative or 
other subordinate clauses, especially when the word order is not 
entirely normal. Nicanor’s system, which, it has been argued, may be 
derived from the linguistic theories of the Stoics, does not seem to have 
been adopted by anyone. The proposer of the system simply acquired 
for himself the jesting sobriquet of Stigmatias (Ztwypatias, a pun on 
ottyn} “dot, punctuation”), which signified, literally, a slave or convict 
who had been “stigmatized” by tattoos. 
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APPENDIX II.1 
Proverbs - maxims and apophthegms - 
riddles - anecdotes — puns 


D. A. CHRISTIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


1 Proverbs 


A proverb (xagomia: maga “beside, from the side” + oitos “road, 
way”) expresses ~ concisely and usually allegorically — an observation 
regarding some truth, value, or fact of everyday life. The Byzantine 
lexicon Souda defines a proverb as follows (x 733 Adler): 


ti €oTt MaQomica; LOyOS G@pémnoc, HATALONOMAMS OF RAV MAQOdSZOV SujyHWLA 
olwog yao ty 6S6c. Mapoutia Loti LOyos Amoxoupos SV EtéooU mood HAO 


ONLALVOpLEVOS. 


What is a proverb? It is a useful saying, and, improperly, any statement made 
in an oblique way; for oiwog means “way”; or: a proverb is a disguized state- 
ment, which is expressed through another, clear statement. (Trans. D. 


Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


Already in antiquity, proverbs were regarded as a distillation of 


earlier folk wisdom, according to Synesius, Praise of baldness 22 
(Terzaghi 229.13-16): 

£1 OF Kati 1] MaQOMLiA GOPOV- TMCS obi GOPSy, TEoi Mv Aotorotéhts Pyoiv [fr. 13 
Rose] bt rakads eiot pu.ooopiag ev taic Heylotas GvOownOV @Aooaic 


ATOAOLEVYS EyxaTAAEUYLATE, TEQLGWOEVTEE due OVVTOMAY Kai OEELOTH TA: 


Although a proverb is something wise; and how could it not be wise. when 
Aristotle says that it is the vestiges of an old philosophy that was lost amidst 


the greatest human disasters, which vestiges have been preserved because they 


are brief and apposite? (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


Most ancient Greek proverbs are to be found in the collections put 
together by the ancient and Byzantine paroemiographers, published by 
Leutsch and Schneidewin, Corpus Paroemiographorum Graecorum, 2 
vols., 1839-51, and Supplementum 1961 (hereafter: CPG). However, 
quite a number of proverbs are not included in these collections, as one 


II.l PROVERBS —~ MAXIMS — RIDDLES ETC. 


may ascertain from Strémberg’s 1954 study, for instance, which gives a 
comprehensive and systematic bibliography, both general and special- 
ized, relating to the proverbs found in various ancient writers. 

Ancient proverbs cover a wide range of subjects, and their origin 
is varied (it is worth reading the introduction On proverbs in 
Diogenianus’ collection, CPG, vol. 1, 177-80): 


* Simple exaggeration, expressed either by comparison (zavOcoou 
wehavtegos “blacker than a beetle,” Appendix proverbiorum 3.41, 
CPG, vol. 1, 424) or by metaphor (‘Thuas xax@v “an Iliad of misfor- 
tunes,” Zenobius 4.43, CPG, vol. I, 96; yvteag Anuds nai 
xohoxbvtauc “you're bleary-eyed with cooking-pots and pumpkins,” 
i.¢., “you don’t know what you're doing, you don’t know what's 
going on,” Diogenianus 5.63, CPG, vol. 1, 263). 

* Expressions denoting the impossible (ayov petoeiv “counting 
[grains of] sand.” Zenobius 1.80, CPG, vol. 1, 27; cis oboavov 
toEevets “aiming one’s bow at the sky,” Zenobius 3.46, CPG, vol. I; 
68; sic tdwe oneiger “sowing [seeds] in water,” Zenobius 3.555 
CPG, vol. 1, 70). 

¢ Reference to natural phenomena or natural laws (GvOQwm0¢ Evoutos 
“a person as changeable as the Euripus strait,” Diogenianus 3.39, 
CPG, vol. 1, 222; dvw xotapay ieQ@v ywoovar anyai “the sources of 
the sacred rivers are flowing uphill,” i.e., the natural order of things 
has been reversed, Zenobius 2.56, CPG, vol. 1, 47). 

* Reference to the plant world (Botevg mods Sto menaiveton “a 
grape ripens close to another grape.” Appendix proverbiorum 1.60, 
CPG, vol. 1, 388; peitova Bog daevns xmas xaLopéevyj “shouting 
louder than green laurel on fire,” Diogenianus 6.52, CPG, vol.1, 277). 

* Reference to the animal world, whether of the land (Gv  Aeovtiy pu) 
eEbantat, tiv GAwxexiv xgdoapov “if a lion-hide isn’t big enough, 
add a fox-skin,” ie., if strength is not enough, add cunning, 
Zenobius 1.93, CPG, vol.1, 30; innov eis tediov “a horse ona plain,” 
i.e., challenging someone in an area where he is most at ease, 
Diogenianus 1.65, CPG, vol. 1, 191), or of the sea (Sehqiva viyxecbat 
dwWaoxers “teaching dolphins to swim,” Zenobius 3-30, CPG, vol. 1, 
65; xagxivov mooeia “walking like a crab,” Appendix proverbiorum 
3-45, CPG, vol. 1, 426), or of the air (ev Gyovoor xai xdQvdo¢ 
p0éyyeta “among the unmusical even the lark sings,” Diogenianus 
4.56, CPG, vol. 1,240; pica yemdav €ag ob novi “one swallow doesn’t 
make spring,” Zenobius 5.12, CPG, vol. 1, 120). 
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* Reference to human conditions and relationships, regarding age (dic 
maides Ot YEQOVTES “old folk are children twice over,” Diogenianus 
4.18, CPG, vol. 1, 235% HME Hrrnce TeOMEL “those of the same age please 
one another,” i.e., whatever one’s age, one is happy with people of 
the same age, Diogenianus 5.16, CPG, vol. 1, 253), physical condition 
(rvpr zatOMTQOY yaoity “giving a blind man a looking-glass,” 
Pseudo-Plutarch, Selection on the impossible 27, CPG, vol. 1, 346; 
PAMAHOD “TEVAS daveiters “lending combs to a bald man.” Pseudo- 
Plutarch, Selection on the t mpossible 26, CPG, vol. 1, 346), technical 
matters (GrOQEaYNOETAL TeLvouevov TO XAAMSLOV “the rope will break 
under the strain,” Diogenianus 2.89, CPG, vol.1,211), friendship (Cet 
yoroa Cij puric “if the pot’s boiling friendship’s alive,” i.e., as long as 
one prospers one has friends, Zenobius 4.12, CPG, vol. 1, 87; xowe 
ri taV gikow “friends share,” Diogenianus 5.76, CPG, vol. 1, 266), 
rivalry (xat HEOAPEVS ZEQUUEL yoréer “potter detests potter,” i.e. 
every craftsman detests his own kind, Appendix proverbiorum 3.36, 
CPG, vol. 1, 423): misfortune (tov xamVvOv qevyov eig TO TUE 
évencoov “fleeing the smoke | fell into the fire,” Diogenianus 8.45, 
CPG, vol. 1, 314), the power of money (aoyveats Loypats Waxou xa 
ndtv xoatiyaets “fight with silver spears and you'll defeat them 
all.” i.e., use money in your affairs and you'll always succeed, 
Diogenianus 2.81, CPG, vol. 1, 209), and the demands of the state 
(ard vexo@v pogodoyeiv “levying taxes even on the dead.” 
Diogenianus 1.9, CPG, vol. 1, 181-2), ete. 

* Reference to certain local characteristics (Avdoi ovnQot, SevteQard 
Aiywatiot, Toit 5€ naviwy Kaoes tmdeotatot “the Lydians are 
cunning, the Egyptians come second, and third, the greatest scoun- 
drels of all, are the Carians,” Diogenianus 6.24, CPG, vol. 1, 2743 
Tupaguexi todaeha “a Sybaritic table.” i.e., excessively luxurious, 
Zenobius 5.87, CPG, vol. 1, 156; Xioc nagaotas K@ov obx &4 heyeuv 
“when aman from Chios ts present, a man from Cos can’t get a word 

5.28, CPG, vol. 1, 463). 


in edgeways.” Appendix proverbiorum 
* Reference to well-known traits of specific mythical or historical 
persons (ebyeveoteQos Kodoov “nobler than ( sodrus,” the mythical 
king of Athens, Zenobius 4.3, CPG, vol. 1, 845 Zayvovos 
zyxoatéategos “more temperate than Zeno,” the Stoic philosopher, 
Appendix proverbiorum 3.98a, CPG, vol. 1, 4145 devtegov Avyxéos 
Phéner “more keen-sighted than Lynceus,” the mythical Argonaut 
who could see even through tree trunks, Appendix proverbiorum 


4.30, GPG, vol. 1, 440). 
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¢ Reference to mythical or historical events (BedAegopovms ta 
yooupata “Bellerophon carries the letters”: because the mythical 
Bellerophon himself took to lobates, King of Lycia, a letter from 
Proetus, King of Argos, ordering his own, Bellerophon’s, execution, 
Zenobius 2.87, CPG, vol. 1, 54; Htoe teOvyxev 7) dwdcoxer yoanpata 
“he’s either dead or teaching the alphabet”: when the Athenian 
expedition to Sicily (415-413 BC) ended in disaster, some of the 
Athenian soldiers were killed, while others were taken captive and 
used as slave-tutors to the Sicilians’ children, Zenobius 4.17, CPG, 
vol. 1, 88; TOAAG petaed méhEr uvrinos zai xeiheos GxQOU “there’s 
many a slip ‘twixt the cup and the lip’ ”: said to Ancaeus, king of the 
Samian Leleges, by one of his servants when Ancaeus was about to 
try the first wine from his new vineyard, which the same servant had 
told him earlier he would not live to taste; the prophecy was fulfilled, 
because Ancaeus was killed by a wild boar before he tasted the wine, 
Zenobius 5.71, CPG, vol. 1, 148). 


2 Maxims and apophthegms 


A maxim (yv@pn) expresses a brief, pithy opinion about particular 
aspects of human life and conduct, an opinion that is usually widely 
accepted because it is based on experience. On this subject, Aristotle 
writes, inter alia: 


Zou dy yvOun axopavors, ov pévtot ovtE MEQi TOV xad’ Exaotov . . . GAO 
ZANOLOV, OUTE MEOL MAVTOV . «AAG negi dowy ai mEaEEIs eloi, xai <& > aigeta 


i] pevxre Zot MOS TO MEATTELV. (Rhetoric 2.21.2, 1394a21-5 Ross) 


A maxim is an assertion —not, however, one about particulars . . . but ofa 
general sort, and not about everything . .. but about things that involve 
actions and are to be chosen or avoided in regard to action. (Trans. G. A. 
Kennedy) 


porja0at dé det xai Tals TEDOUVANMEVEUS HALL HOLVELG yvonwcntg, OV Hor Yorjoyror Sut 
ee eee eee . : Mines ss  s 
ya TO eivar KOWAL, (OS OLOACYOLVTOY navy, VOds Exetv SoxOvOW. (2.21.11, 


1395a10-12 Ross) 


And one should even use trite and common maxims if they are useful; for 


because they are common, they seem true, as though everyone agreed. (Trans. 


G. A. Kennedy) 


The definitions given by Aphthonius and Sopatrus are also worth 
noting: 
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youn oti hoyos év cenopavaeor HEpahauMdns éni tt AQOTOERWY jj anoteénwv. 
(Aphthonius, Progymnasmata 4, Rabe 7-2-3 = Spengel, vol. 11, 25.8-9) 


A maxim is a meaningful, succinct statement of opinion, advising for or against 
a course of action. (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


Youn éotiv adpavois xaoMxh TEQi MOLTHTOS TOCGMAWV i) TOaynatwv ¥ tod 
Guvayupotegov. (Sopatrus fr. 2, Rabe 60.2-61.2) 


A maxim isa general statement of opinion about the quality of people or things 
or both. (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


Maxims usually express the truth they wish to convey in a very direct 
way, unlike proverbs, which usually use an allegorical mode of expres- 
sion. All the same, we have many examples of allegorical maxims (for 
instance, yéowv GhorynE oby Ghioxetar nayn “an old fox doesn’t get 
caught in a trap,” Le., a clever, experienced person is not deceived, 
Zenobius 2.90, CPG, vol.1, 55) and non-allegorical proverbs (like some 
of those quoted above), and for this reason it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish between maxims and proverbs (see also Aristotle, Rhetoric 
2.21.12, 1395419 Ross: éu Evian tHV maQoyuav xai yv@uai siow “... 
some proverbs are also maxims . . .”). Furthermore, many maxims are 
included in the aforementioned paroemiographical collections. 
Maxims are frequently found in the poetry of the archaic period, 
some as early as Homer, more often in Hesiod, and even more in such 
writers as Theognis, Phocylides, and Solon; and also in early prose 
writing, especially the works of Heraclitus and Democritus. Late 
Antiquity, and the Byzantine period too, saw the appearance of gno- 
mologies, which were collections of maxims (yv@po). Examples 
include: One-line maxims of Menander, Maxims of Menander and 
Philistion, G nomologium Vaticanum, and ( momologium Parisinum. 
Maxims are drawn from the entire gamut of human activity and 
concern: body and soul (youvate naidacs: cvdoug ob YaO yupvaoets 
“train children, because you won’t be able to train men,” One-line 
maxims of Menander 161; woyic vooovons éoti paouaxov héyos “the 
remedy for an ailing soul is speech,” ibid. 840), the family (yuviy 5¢ 
ZQHOM ANdGAtOv gor’ oixiac “a capable woman is the helm of the 
home,” ibid. 155; vi@ wéyrotov a&ya0ov gov éupowv xatijo “for a son the 
greatest good is a wise father,” ibid. 788), work (gyov 3° obSév Sverdoc, 
aegyin Sé  Svetdoc “work is no disgrace: it is idleness which is a dis- 
grace,” Hesiod, Works and Days 311), moral values (év 5& dixctoodvy 
ovAANPSyV TAO” Agen) out “in justice are found all the virtues together,” 


ore 
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Theognis 1.147; iPoic xaxov HEYLOTOV AvOQUoIS Eu “arrogance is the 
greatest human evil,” One-line maxims of Menander 795), religious per- 
ceptions (got Aixns OpOarwes, Ss te méve? 6o@ “there is an eye of 
Justice seeing everything,” ibid. 225; @eow D€hovtog xnav emi duds 
mhEots “if God wills it, you can even float on a straw mat,” ibid. 349), 
social relations (axdyti xwpatovow és pido widot “friends don’t need 
an invitation to make merry in the house of friends.” Zenobius 2.46, 
CPG, vol. 1, 44), financial circumstances (dei yewoyos eis véwta 
mhovovos “the farmer will always be rich next year,” Zenobius 2.43, 
CPG, vol. 1, 43), and various aspects of everyday life (véos dv axovew 
TOV yegattéguv Oe “when you’re young, be willing to listen to your 
elders,” One-line maxims of Menander 524: vie nev avana vet, HuEo 8? 
éoyov xoei “the night rests and the day gets the work done,” ibid. 532: 
POBOd 1 yijeas: od yao Zoxetat ovov “fear old age, for it does not 
come alone,” ibid. 802). 

An apophthegm is the exceptionally terse, shrewd, and apposite 
expression ofa generally accepted opinion or precept. Apophthegms are 
usually pithy phrases or apt replies by well-known figures, which have 
made an impression, been repeated, and served as maxims carrying con- 
siderable authority (see also Diogenes Laertius 5.34: anopdeypatct, 
ayEaHOU Pwvijc evoToynata “apophthegms: apposite phrases in oral 
discourse”). 

Apothphegms by famous and unknown people are preserved in the 
works of Plutarch (under whose name have come down to us the works 
Sayings of Kings and Commanders and Sayings of Spartans), Diogenes 
Laertius, and Aelian. The anthologies and gnomologies of Late 
Antiquity, like the collections put together by the paroemiographers, 
also contain numerous apophthegms. 

The best known apophthegms from Greek antiquity are those attrib- 
uted to the Seven Sages and collected by Demetrius of Phaleron, 
according to Johannes Stobacus 3-1.172 (Hense, vol. 111, 111.8- 125.2). 
Some examples: (i) Cleobulus of Lindus: PuayZoov given xai tu} 
xohvhakov “you should like to listen and not talk a great deal”; pica 
undév meattew “do nothing under coercion”: (t) Solon of Athens: 
Pihous pi} tax’ xt, otc 8? Gv ZTHOY 1} tay Axodoxipate “do not be 
quick to acquire friends, but do not be quick to discard those whom 
you do acquire”; doxeo0at LAB@Y, doxew emotion “if you learn to be 
governed, you will know how to govern”; (227) Chilon of Sparta: 
yAMood Gov ph NooteExétH tod vod “let not your tongue run ahead 
of your mind”; @vpod xodter “restrain your anger”; (iv) Thales of 
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Miletus: éyyoa, moa 8 Gta “pledge yourself, and your downfall is 
coming”; cays 1} to8t, und’ dv mhovtijs “do not be idle, even if you are 
rich”; (v) Pittacus of Mytilene: xaoov yvo0u “know the right moment”; 
motov yi), dtatov Odhaooa “the land is trustworthy, the sea is untrust- 
worthy”; (vi) Bias of Priene: ava&tov divdoa ph éxaiver dia TAODTOV “do 
not praise an unworthy man for his wealth”; xeioas Kae, pi Pucoaye vos 
“take by persuasion, not by force”; (vit) Periander of Corinth: pious 
edtvyovot xai Gtuxovaw 6 adTOS io6t “be the same to your friends 
when they prosper and when they fail”; Aowogod > rayy pihos 
Zoopevos “speak ill of someone as though you were soon to become his 
friend.” 


3 Riddles 


A riddle expresses a thought, an idea, a fact, or a warning in a vague, 
obscure, perplexing, ambiguous, or allegorical way. To understand the 
abstruse meaning of a riddle one must solve it by interpreting its 
symbols and explaining its concepts, images, and allusions. 

Some examples of ancient riddles: 


* The best known riddle in antiquity was perhaps the riddle of the 
Sphinx about the stages of human life, to which Oedipus gave the 
answer. The riddle, which Asclepiades is credited with devising 
(Athenaeus, Deipnosophists 10.456b), is as follows (Palatine 
Anthology 14.64): 


Zot Simouv Eni yijg HAL TETOCTOV, OV HLA POT, | xai toinov: GAkdooet b& PUNY 
povoy, a0" Eni yatav | £ometa mveitar, ava T aidéoa xai xaTH MOVTOY. | ahee 
OnOtAY MreioToLAL EQELdSpEVOV ZOOL Baivn, | évOa taxoc yviorory Gpavgotatov 


méhet avtov. 


There walks on land a creature of two feet, of four feet, and of three; it has 
one voice, but, sole among the animals that grow on land or in the sky or 
beneath the sea, it can change its nature. Nay, when it walks propped on most 
feet, then is the speed in its limbs less than it has ever been before. (Trans. C. 


B. Gulick) 


The solution to the riddle is preserved in the Scholia on Euripides’ 
Phoenissae 50 (Schwartz, vol. 1, 257-2 7): 


wOOL nal ox EOEAOVO, xaxdmtege Motoa Oavdovtov, | Povis Hpetéons, OTS 
téhos Cuumhaxins | GvOowmov natéheeac, 8s, Hina yaia épéonet, | no@tov Epu 
rTetodmous vines &% Aayovwv, | ynoahéos dé aéhwv toitatov xdSa PaxtQOV 


zorider | atryéva pootitwv, yHoat xa TOMEVOS. 
Q & S Y H C 


a 


Bl 


seansemireenene shea te enero 


II.1 PROVERBS — MAXIMS — RIDDLES ETC. 


Hear, whether you will or not, wicked-winged Muse of the dead, my voice, the 
end of your errors: you have described a human being, who, when moving 
upon the earth, is first a four-legged newborn babe and, when old, uses a staff 
as a third leg, with heavy nape, bent by old age. (Trans. D. Whitehouse from 
Modern Greek) 


¢ One tradition that is repeated in the various Lives of Homer 


recounts that the aged poet was on Los when he met a group of chil- 
dren returning from a fishing expedition. He asked them if they had 
caught anything, and they answered with a riddle (Herodotus, Life 
of Homer 35-499 Allen, vol.v, p. 215): G00" €hopev MropecOar aS ovy 
Zhouev pegowecda “Those we caught, we left behind, and those we 
didn’t catch we carry with us.” Some sources say Homer died of vex- 
ation because he was unable to understand the riddle. However, the 
children were not referring to fish, but to lice, since they had sat 
down to delouse themselves after fishing. 

The Old Testament Book of Judges mentions the riddle which 
Samson posed to the Philistines during his seven-day marriage feast 
in Timnath (14.14): €% tod EoVovtos 2EHAEV Podors, xat €§ ioxvgod 
ENV yhunv “Out of the eater came forth something to eat, and out 
of the strong came forth sweetness 


» The riddle referred to the honey 
which Samson had found in the carcass of the lion he had slain some 
days before, a swarm of bees having settled in the carcass and used 
itas a hive. The Philistines forced the bride to find out the answer to 
the riddle and to tell them, thus winning the wager Samson had set: 
Ti YAVZUTEQOV [LEALTOS, zai ti iayvadTEQoY AEOVTOS; “What is sweeter 
than honey? and what is stronger than a lion?” 

Another riddle preserved by Athenaeus (10.455¢), from ‘Teucer’s 
Definitions, concerns the xoyhias (snail): G@ov dtovy dvaxavOov 
avooteov dotouxdvatov | Supa v exxbtovtTd TOOMNMEC 
yeianbatovta “a footless, spineless, boneless creature with a shell 
upon its back and long eyes which project outwards and shrink 
inwards.” 

A riddle may also express a warning. like Stesichorus’ to the 
Locrians, according to Aristotle (Rhetoric 2.21.8, 1395al-2 Ross = 
Stesichorus, fr. 104b, PMG 281b), ou ob dei HPorotits elvan, GAS (UY 
ol tétteyes ZAPODEV Gdwow “. . .that they should not be insolent, lest 
their cicadas chirp from the ground.” This was a veiled threat that all 
the trees in the area would be felled, and thus the cicadas would be 
unable to find a tree to sit in and sing. 

A riddle may be expressed not in words but as a cryptic action, like 


the one which Herodotus mentions (4.191.1-132.3) when the 
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Persians marched against the Scythians. The Scythian kings sent 
Darius a bird,a mouse,a frog, and five arrows. Darius interpreted the 
gesture as meaning that the Scythians were submitting, surrendering 
their land (the mouse), their water (the frog), their horses (because a 
bird can symbolize a horse), and their power (the arrows). However, 
the correct interpretation was given by the Persian officer Gobryas: 


Unless you become birds, Persians, and fly up into the sky, or mice and hide 
you in the earth, or frogs and leap into the lakes, you will be shot by these 
arrows and never return home. (Trans. A. D. Godley) 


4 Anecdotes 


An anecdote is a brief account of an imaginary or actual incident, 
usually amusing, which is preserved and circulated orally until it is 
written down and can be read. The comic effect is usually produced by 
the unexpected, at either the lexical or the conceptual level. 

Anecdotes may concern well-known mythical or historical figures, 
or national or local characteristics, or traits of individuals or social and 
professional groups. Anecdotes of the first type are found in biograph- 
ical works of Late Antiquity, while most of the rest are found in the col- 
lection titled Philogelos, which has come down to us under the names 
of Hierocles and Philagrius the grammarian. Some examples: 

With reference to the Athenian misanthropist Timon, who lived at 
the time of the Peloponnesian War, Plutarch recounts (Marcus Antonius 
70.4-5 Ziegler): 


héyetat 8 "AOyvaiwy éxxdnoratovtwy avapas éxi tO Bijpa MOUJGGL Ovo xai 
AQOGHOZIAY LEYGANVY due TO MAQASOLOV, civ eiteiv: “Eott HOt [UXOOV OixdNEdOV, 
© avdoes "AOnvation, xai Guar tes EV adTH TEMUxey, zE hs dy Ovyvoi TaHV MOATaV 
GmjyyEavto. WEAAWV obv oixodopETV TOV TOXOV, EPovijOnv dynnooia xooenetv, iv’, 


av doa tes EOE.Wow budv, xiv EXXONHVAL Ti OVvxijy, GxayEwvrat. 


We are told also that once, when the Athenians were holding an Assembly, he 
ascended the bema, and the strangeness of the thing caused deep silence and 
great expectancy; then he said: “I have a small building lot, men of Athens, and 
a fig-tree is growing in it, from which many of my felllow citizens have already 
hanged themselves. Accordingly, as IL intend to build a house there, I wanted to 
give public notice to that effect, in order that all of you who desire to do so may 
hang yourselves before the fig-tree is cut down.” (Trans. B. Perrin) 


Among many stories relating to the life of the Cypriot philosopher 
Demonax, Lucian records the following incident (Life of Demonax 28 
Macleod): 


i 
{ 


esctisheany spelen 


II.l PROVERBS — MAXIMS — RIDDLES ETC. 


id@v dé rote Sv0 Teves PUoGdPous cod] Gawdevtg ev Cytijoet Egifovtas xai 
TOV HEV Gtoma LOWtHVTE, TOV dé OLSEV MQdS AGYoV aoxOWOpeEVoV, Od doxei buiv, 
Ep, o pido, 6 pév EtEQOS TOUTWY TOdyOV cuehyew, d dé abt@ xOoxvOV bmotdévat; 
Onseeing two philosophers very ignorantly debating a given subject, one asking 
silly questions and the other giving answers that were not at all to the point, he 


said: “Doesn’t it seem to you, friends, that one of these fellows is milking a he- 
goat and the other is holding a sieve for him!” (Trans. A. M. Harmon) 


Philogelos contains 103 anecdotes about pedants (oxohaotxoi). One 
of them is as follows (39): 


oxohaotxoi dbo dod EPadKov. iddv obV 6 EteQos abtaHv weraivay dovw: 
“Adehepé, pnoiv, tows TaUTIS 6 Ghextovwv anéOavev. 


Two pedants were walking together. One of them saw a black hen and said to 
the other: “Brother, perhaps her rooster has died.” (Trans. D. Whitehouse 
from Modern Greek) 


Another category of people who are ridiculed in Philogelos is misers 
(104): 
Praoyveos SiaOyxas yoapuv Eavtov xAnoovouov étakev. 
A miser wrote his will and made himself his own heir. 

The same collection also includes jokes about drunkards (228): 


WEDvGOs SvediCopevos bx6 TWO Ott MOAAG Mivwv Ob POOVET, 6 SE GO Tod oivo” 


xakOs Bréneww ju Suvapevos dxexoivuto: *Eya pe0ve i ob 6 So Exwv Gypetc; 


Someone told a drunkard that too much drink had stopped his brain from 
working; and he, his vision impaired by wine, retorted: “Is it me that’s drunk, 
or you, with your two faces?” (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


Philogelos also includes jokes that ridicule the inhabitants of specific 
places: Abdera, Sidon, and Cyme. One example (137): 
Lodovicy wayeiow AEyer ts: Adevetoov HOt petryaugay Ewe Tubovyc. 6 dé é—ry Odx 
Fw waxaioay Ews exei POavovoay. 
Someone said to a cook from Sidon, “Lend me a knife as far as Smyrna.” To 
which the latter replied, “I haven’t gota knife that long.” (Trans. D. Whitehouse 
from Modern Greek) 


5 Puns 


A pun is a verbal play based on the sound and the meaning of words or 
a combination of words. It may be based on: (2) a word with more 
than one signified; (é2) homophones with different meanings; (272) a 
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combination of words which sounds the same as another word; (zv) 
similar words whose meaning is differentiated by a single sound; (v) 
humorous reference to the etymology ofa word; (vz) humorous neolo- 
gism by combining similar-sounding words; or (viz) assonance and 
alliteration, involving either (a) one sound, or (b) a combination of 
sounds, or (c) similar words. 

Puns are frequently used to comic effect, which is why they are 
usually found in anecdotes. The following examples illustrate the cate- 


gories listed above. 


Philogelos 120: 


"APSyoityS Gxovoas te ZOQdMLvVA zai Bodpoi pvodow, év te mhEEW abTOV 


yaks ovons MOMs, GAxXOV mhijoas 4d Tis MObpNS ExosUAoEV. 


An Abderite heard that onions and bulbs “cause wind” (puowow), so, since it 
was dead calm, he filled a bag with them and hung it from the stern. (Trans. 
D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


Philogelos 126: 
“APSNoItYs eis ‘POSOV ArodnUHOUS oc &% Tod Svopatos TOUS TOIZOUS MoNaTO. 


An Abderite went to Rhodes and because of the name (6650v “rose”) sniffed 
the walls. (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greck) 


Diogenes Laertius mentions, inter alia, a pun by the Cynic philoso- 
pher Antisthenes (6.3): 


nods te TO Flovttxdv pEeLodxtov ELOY Poutay ait@ xai avOdpEVOY Tivo ata 
dei, Poi, “Pipdvagion xcuvod Zai yoapeion xaLvow nai mvaxdiov xvod,” TOV 


VOUV TAQELPALVOY. 


And to the Pontic lad who was to be his student and asked what he needed, 
he said, “new book and new pencil and new tablet.” indicating “mind.” 
(Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


(xavovd “new” sounds the same as “ati Vou “and mind,” in which case Antisthenes’ reply 


could also mean “a book and a mind, and a pencil and a mind, and a tablet and a mind.”) 


In Wasps, Aristophanes makes comic use of the fact that Alcibiades 
found it difficult to articulate clearly, in order to criticize Theorus’ 
behavior with a pun. Specifically, Sosias recounts a dream to Xanthias 
as follows (42-5): 

Z5duet SE por O€wEos adtis TANOIOV | yapai xa0ijoOn tiv xepariy HOQAKOS 


tyov. | ei’ "AlwPuadng ete mQd¢ we TOAvAioaS | ‘Ohas; O£wAos Thy xepahiy 
xOhaKOS ExEL. 


j 
i 
H 
j 
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And { dreamed that Theorus was sitting on the ground near the whale, and he 
had the head ofa toad. Then Alcibiades said to me, in his childish prattling way, 
“Looky,do yousee? Theorus has the heady ofatoady!” (Trans. A. Sommerstein) 


In his Life of Demonax, Lucian preserves an etymological pun made 
by the philosopher (47): 


Aavangs d€ twos HOdS TOV Gdekpov dixny Exovons, Koidyt, Zyn, od yao et Aavan 


1} Axowiov Ouyang. 


When a woman named Danae had a dispute with her brother, he said: “Go to 
law! Though your name be Danae, you are not the daughter of Acrisius 
(Lawless).” (Trans. A. M. Harmon) 


(Acrisius was the father of Danaé whom Zeus seduced in the form ofa shower of gold.) 
In Knights Aristophanes makes fun of Cleon (987-96): 


paci yao adtov oi | Aaides ot Evveqoitwy, | Ty Awgioti pOvny Gy Go|portecBar 
Hayrcr THY KUQaN, | GAAny O' obx LOEhew pabeiv’ | xcerae Tov xLOaQLaTiy | GgyBEVT 
amdyew xerevdlewv, dos Gopovic 6 naic | odtog oF SUvaTCL pabeiv | Fv HW} 


Awoodoxntott. 


it’s said of him by the boys 

who went to the school with him 
that often he would tune his lyre 
only in the Dorian mode, 

and refuse to learn any other; 

and then the music-master 

angrily ordered him to be removed, 
“because this boy 

can’t learn any mode 


except the Con-dorian.” (Trans. A. Sommerstein) 


Examples of assonance and alliteration: 


¢ In Sophocles’ tragedy Oedipus Tyrannus, Oedipus, the ruler of 
Thebes, says ina rage to the blind seer Tiresias (371): 


TUPAS TA TV OTA TOV TE VOOV TA T Oar’ el. 


. . . since you are blind in your ears, in your mind, and your eyes. [The allit- 


eration is lost in translation.| (Trans. H. Lloyd-Jones) 


© The Palatine Anthology includes this epigram of Simonides of Ceos 
(6.216): 


THoos xai LHow, VHtEQ, Goi tovd" aveOyxave | DHoos pev owbeic, LHow 8’, Su 


THoos Eow6n. 
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Sosos and Soso, Saviour, dedicated this to you; | Sosos because he was saved, 
and Soso because Sosos was saved. (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern 
Greek) 


¢ Assonance of similar words is found in the proverb (Zenobius 6.4, 
CPG, vol. 1, 161-2; Apostolius 16.16, CPG, vol. 11, 660): 


Taviddov takavra tavraariterat. 


He weighs the talents of Tantalus [meaning he is as rich as the king of Phrygia, 
Tantalus]. (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


APPENDIX II.2 
The language of Greek katadesmoi and 
magical papyri 


J. B. CURBERA AND D. R. JORDAN 


Introduction 


Greek lead hatadesmoi (defixiones “curse tablets”) number over 1,300 
and date from the late sixth to early fifth centuries Bc through the late 
fifth to early sixth centuries ap (for general treatments see Preisendanz 
1969; Faraone 1991). A graph, its horizontal axis showing time and its 
vertical the frequency of katadesmo?, would be an irregular curve rising 
gently in earlier fifth century Bc and then more steeply at the beginning 
of the fourth century Bc. It would reach a broad crest in the later years 
of the century and then drop to almost zero by mid-third century Bc. 
There it would stay until sometime in the second century AD, when it 
would rise to form a much taller, broader crest, to descend again in the 
fifth century ap. The earlier, “Classical-Hellenistic.” concentration 
contains ca. 300 examples, the earliest (ca. 30) coming from Doric- 
(never from Ionic-) speaking Sicily, chiefly Selinous, and most of the 
group that follow coming from Attica and her environs, with a few from 
southern Russia and from Lesbos. As a whole, they show pre-Koine 
features generally not found in the “Roman Imperial” concentration, 
the second group of katadesmoi available, whose considerably greater 
numbers (more than 1,000) are almost all copied from papyrus hand- 
books and have few if any local characteristics. We therefore study the 
two groups separately. (The relatively few curses on lead that fall 
between the two concentrations are usually not, strictly speaking, kat- 
adesmoi but “judicial prayers,” a type identified by Versnel [1991], who 
is preparing a larger study of the subject.) 


Classical and Hellenistic katadesmoi 


‘Texts of the first group are simpler and shorter but more interesting for 
the dialectologist. The very simplest consist of the names of the 
intended victims. Somewhat more developed are the texts with the 
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names accompanied by phrases of simple instructions, or governed or 
accompanied by verbs such as yoaga or compounds (which seem to 
emphasize the act of writing) in Sicily, or xatada “to bind down” (and 
variants) in Attica. Sometimes details of what parts or faculties of the 
victim are to be affected and the names of divinities are added (for a 
general typology see Kagarow 1922, 1929). 

Many phrases are formulaic (¢-g., the recurrent xai ei tug GiAQos, Hat 
Rats tos Drs adTov, Xai xn uci Boye, etc., xai G Ayyoou xat & 
do@0<t>, cf. Text [1]) and one occasionally finds features uncharacter- 
istic of spoken idiom, such as the dactylic hexameter 7905 <v> “Eopiy 
xatoxov nai Diy xa Llegoeqovetav recognized by Bravo (1987, 213, no 
g) in the Attic hatadesmos SEG 37.214. Or one occasionally finds in 
Attic katadesmoi lonic features such as DTWii 96, 97 yA@ooa, 60a 
yhoons, 107 ta as demonstrative, and 107 ovhevoiato, What is impor- 


tant is that the writers of curses were not subject to the formalities of 


literature or of inscriptions to be read by the public. Thus in the 
same curses we find alternate forms, e.g., IGDS 31 ‘Aguotopavos/ 
’Aovotopaveos, DT Wit 57 Kowvi/Kovviidos, 75 ~Aotepty/”Aotaut/ 
Aotepida, 89 Aéonote/A€onote, 106 evdabtta/évtab0a, etc. This inat- 
tention to “correctness” is important for the linguist, for the texts thus 
preserve early traces of a living language that is otherwise mostly lost. 
[tis often difficult, admittedly, to distinguish between insignificant mis- 
takes and actual linguistic data. Among the latter are features that will 
become common only in late Greek (see below) and confirmations of 
developments reported by grammarians (see Curbera and Jordan 
1998b, 36, on a katadesmos from Mytilene, fourth century BC) or barely 
glimpsed in stone inscriptions. The linguistic information of katades- 
mot is uneven in any case ~ important for phonetics and morphology, 
less so, given that most texts are short and formulaic, for syntax and 
vocabulary. Here we presenta partial list of features of Atuc katadesmot. 

Fourth-century texts evidence the confusion nfe (DTAud 72 
xaradio, Pi/Téev, peréga, SEG 40.265 Kygpr(oevs)/ Kee- (ca. 360-350 
Bc), whether it is the result of similarity of sounds or of unfamiliarity 
with the Ionic alphabet; it is rare, in any case, on stone after ca. 370 BC 
(Threatte 1980, 159). Another (Robert 1936, 12, early fourth century 
BC), with xasAeiov/-Alov for -Aeiov, has a confusion n /t/ ecthat is again 
rare on stone before ca. 150 ap (Threatte 1980, 165). Characteristic are 
simplifications of geminates (DTWii 52, 54, 56 yo<t>tav, 63 
pé<h>het, 65 ‘Indvixos, Ka<A>hias), and the frequent omission of the 
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nasal, both in final position (DTAud 
68 to<v> yBdoviov, avTy<v> eivat) 
and within the word (DTWi 56 
Ha<n>qi.oc, U0 Ga<v>ta). The 
spelling yivowor (DT Wii 52, early 
fourth century BC?) occurs much 
earlier than its first Attic appearance 
on stone (IG 117 2499 306/305 BC; cf. 
Threatte 1980, 562). Vocalic and con- 
sonantal assimilations are frequent 
(DT Wii 8 Zvovha, 64 Mnoqptros, 107 BoAvBdos, etc.). Liquids often 
show mobility (e.g., D7 Wii 89 Pboviyos). As for morphology, sigmatic 
proper names can be inflected on the analogy of masculine a-stems 
(DT Wii 57 ‘Ixxoxgatny, 94 Avoxhijy) and vice versa (109 Mavois gen- 
itive of Mavijs). There are early instances of the principle “genitive = 
nominative minus -<” as in Modern Greek (DT Wii 57 Kowve genitive of 
Kowvic; Kovvi[dos] conj. Threatte 1996, 227); cf. Curbera 1996 on 
Aowx, Oveib, and Bovx as genitives of syncopated nominatives in - 
(o)s in the later hatadesmos SEG 34.953 (Lilybaion, first century BC or 
ap). The — third-person imperative in -oav (DTWii 106 
yaradedéoOwoav; middle to later fourth century BC) appears earlier 
than in official inscriptions (ca. 300 BC; cf. Meisterhans and Schwyzer 
1900, 167). A verb zatadyvow (DT Wii 68,75), its nasal suffix also found 
in late and Modern Greek, is documented alongside the regular xatad@ 
of Attic curses. The syntax is quite relaxed, a feature being lists of 
names in the nominative followed by generalizing phrases in the accu- 
sative (e.g., DT Wii 38, names in the nominative plus xai toc GAAos 
navtac; see Jordan 1987, 165 n. 8 for further instances). 

Who used such language? For those scholars influenced by their 
own predilections about the low place of magic in ancient society, it 
must have been slaves, prostitutes, and foreigners. To support such a 
view Rabehl (1906, 5-7). for example, urged onomastic arguments no 
longer acceptable (e.g, that feminine names in -tov are necessarily 
“Hetirennamen”). To Theiling (1g11, 48) as well, in his study of the 
later Greek katadesmoi in North Africa, it seemed unthinkable that 
educated people should stoop either to magic or to such carelessness 
of speech. So too Jeanneret (1918, 12), in his study of Latin katadesmot: 
“here we find not only the thoughts of persons of low extraction but 
also their language and style, an every-day language, a spontaneous 


Figure 104 Katadesmos from 


Akanthos in the Chalcidice, 
opisthographic. On one side 
one Pausanias curses Sime 
the daughter of Amphitritos, 
and on the other he curses 
one Ainis. Probable date 


300-250 BC 
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Figure 105 Folded 
katadesmos from Akanthos in 
the Chalcidice, with the nail 


that pierces it 
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style of a people without any culture . . .” Against this prejudice we 
have the clear statement in Plato’s Republic (364b-c) that beggar- 
priests (Gyvota) and soothsayers (ucévteic) go to rich men’s doors and 
offer, for a fee, to use incantations (éxaywyai) and katadesmoi to 
influence the gods to harm their employer's enemies (cf. Dodds 1951, 
194-5). The dialogue was set in the house of the metic Cephalus, con- 
ceivably the richest man of Attica; the speaker made his statement in 
the presence of Cephalus’ sons, who did not contradict him. One of the 
Sons present was the orator Lysias, against whose opponents at law 
several katadesmoi from the Kerameikos (Jordan 1988, 276 f.) are 
apparently directed. There is no more reason, therefore, to ascribe the 
language of katadesmoi to the lower classes than to the upper. The most 
that we can say is that it is merely a conversational Greek with no pre- 
tensions to literary correctness, perhaps in part because these texts 
were never meant to be read, 


Greek magical papyri and katadesmoi under the Roman empire 


The texts of magical Papyri consist for the most part of magical recipes and 
of invocations of supernatural beings; they also include a number of texts 
whose written forms were in themselves meant to have magical effects, 
such as curses or protective charms. The syntax is usually simple, and 
phonetics and morphology generally do not differ from other contempo- 
rary papyri (Koine pronunciation, confusion of voiced and voiceless 
Stops, especially d [d] and t[t]; frequent omission of nasals, simplification 
of geminates; genitive ~atos of names in -g; aorists in -c. of the type einas, 
yevapevoc, Aims, etc.; see in general Barber 1954). It is in their individual 
words and phrases that the magical papyri are of distinctive interest. A 
striking feature is the large number of compound words, often reminiscent 
of those in the Orphic hymns; among those found only in magical texts are 
PGM 1v 182 wy: Q>o0EQuoPVanoos, 1146 bygomveLvowuyoos, 1362 
TVEOELWiphoyos, 3102 Boovtoxegauvoxedtwe, V_ 427 axQovEoP6_0¢, 
VII 757 dtxéQatos, XIII 42 Evvedwoopos, 146 iPronodowsoc, etc. There 
are also new simple words, e.g., PEM x11 222 Wporic, 325 6devotc, XI 
287 aitnoia, 333 XQUTUVTWQ, XIXA 13 weANTISC, XXXV 6 duvayia, 10.39 
GhKOWwovvy. 

Stylistically interesting are certain aspects of the “magical jargon” of 
these texts. Among the most representative are repetitions, already 
found in earlier curses such as IGSD 38 (Selinous, fifth century BC), 
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with the phrase xa tév Gyvew Oedy eight times in sixteen lines (cf. the 
several occurrences of the phrase dgxitw oe, vexvdauov, etc., in the 
erotic spell PGM xvt). Other features too suggest great antiquity, such 
as the expression éviautovs && éviavrav, wijvac &x UNVO@V, Nywéoas e 
NEw, vixtas ex vuxt@v, Ogas € wodv (formula at rv 343-5, pre- 
served on the lead katadesmoi SuppMag 46-50), whose last three words, 
whatever they in fact mean, occur, equally mysterious and surrounded 
by equally solemn expressions, in the archaic Spartan Rhetra (Plutarch, 
Lycurgus 6), ... puke ¢ vidSavta xai was OPaEavta, tevdxovta 
YEQovoiay odV doyxayéerats xataotioavra, doas && deac, “divided the 
people into ‘phylai’ and into ‘obai? and established a senate of thirty 
members, including the ‘archagetai; then from time to time,” etc. 
Another striking but much less ancient feature is the use of the so-called 
voces magicae, which first appear ca. the first century BC; the most basic 
consist of vowels, especially in the alphabetic sequence (aemovw), but 
also in other combinations. There are vocables with phonetic sequences 
unacceptable in Greek, e.g., consecutive syllables beginning with 
spirant stops (8@00v0W6). Equally popular, apparently, were sequences 
of vocables that make no sense in Greek, the so-called magical “logoi” 
(e.g., the frequent Maoxedar Maoxehhw Pvovxevtapaw OoeoBatayoa 
etc.), many elements of which were probably corrupt foreign words, 
especially Egyptian and Hebrew (see Brashear 1995, 3576-3603 for pro- 
posed etyma, Garcia Teijeiro 1989, 1992 for general discussion); the 
important thing was that they did not have meaning to the hearers. 
Other foreign features were the occasional use of un-Greek (Hebrew?) 
syntax (as we see in the xai of PGM 1v 3040 £: dgxitw oe xaté ti 
ogeayidos, to Eeto Lohonwv éxi tiv yAOooav tod ‘Tegepion xai 
éhadyoev), and maternal lineage, of the type Ettuyiavoc, bv &texev 
“btvyxict as in Text [2] (used, it has been assumed, because mater certa, 
pater incertus, but more likely a convention of general magical “lan- 
guage,” probably influenced from Egypt, for we know of the formula 
from inscribed magical knives of the Middle Kingdom (Jordan 1976); 
see in general Curbera 1999). 

Such texts show a remoteness from common speech that no doubt 
enhanced their prestige and popular appeal. It should not, however, be 
taken to imply that magic in the inperial period was the property ofa class 
of knowledgeable magicians or that producers of katadesmoi belonged to 
that class, for no matter where written, the texts of katadesmoi were 
almost always copied from handbooks, and mistakes in these copies are 
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ie. frequent enough to show that the 
ae ete Ss Nr) Y YX writers, certainly not initiates In any 
fees RP LE TATERR NTO FAA KER y L 


oN A 
K ETE TOREATOMN 
| AY TA NERIESEIAT 


ear AA 


Figure 106 Lead tablet with a 


curse. Beginning of the fourth 


century Bc. Athenian Agora 


rip y PIANTTONY |p LEIA 
Pe rH NEPAL IANANTS F \TAR HNXAE 


KAITHNEPT AE ving wrt! 


hy. aharra ese ag j 


i eee a al 
S \ sw NA 4 


~~ le 


sense, often ill understood what they 


ONAAMION | 1g were copying and in some cases may 


pr cine prt even not have known Greek, much less 


the meaning, of the exotica described 
x above. (Cf. the mistakes in SuppMag 


EVIUTOV, 


49, Egypt, évavotous e€E 
wiyves &% w[nVdv, NEQaLS eEE H]weo@v, 
voutexte &% w“tdv, dMgQeow [es] 
dg [@]v; DTAud 252 tov ax0d0Hov “aL 
1H OMOLWV, 253 TOV AGOdOHAY xa TO 
opogwv, Carthage, correctly written at 
SEG 40.951, also Carthage, as tov 
Yo[S]ouwy xai Found[ewv]; from his 
formulary the wnter of a katadesmos 
from Corinth [Jordan 1994, 124 -5| has 
ignorantly copied out instructions and all). Although occasionally we 
find what may be traces of local pronunciation (¢.g. Maricq [1952] sees 
Semitic phonetic influence in DTAud 15 Apheca, Syria, fourth century 
Ap?), the language of the hatadesmoi is in general typical of the magical 


“koine” of the papyti. 


Selected texts 


{1] Classical -Hellenistic period. Athenian Agora, inv. IL 997, House Din 
“Industrial District.” H. 0.075, W. 0.166. Earlier fourth century BC. Young 
1951, 222f.; Curbera and Jordan 1998a (see Fig. 106). 


Katada ‘Agiotaryouy to<v> yhanea 1 
MOOSE TOS HATO HEAL Movoiay tov yarxeta 2 
nai ti goyaciay CYTO HAL THES ULES 3 
CT@Y xa LOoia<v> TOV AGpLOv 4 
ZL THY EQYAGLASV > nai THY WHY AVTO 5 
nai & Myyoot nai G SOWG<> {xci & dQG0<1>} 6 
zee “Ayijou<v> Ti Bowwtta<v> 7 


VAoiorayov YaAnEG 2mQds yarxéa 6 hEYOOL 


[ bind down Aristaichmos the bronzeworker before those below and Pyrrhias 
the bronzeworker and his work and their souls and Sosias of Lamia and his 
work and soul and what they say and what they do {and what they do} and 


Hagesion of Boiotia. 
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Frequent omission of -v, mobility of liquids (AgtotatyouLy, yhaxéa, Moveiay), the con- 
fusion €/n (Aryyoot for A€yount), doubling of o before t (70055 106s), and the occurrence 
of the alternate forms yAcxéa/yarxeta characterize the text and invite us to consider 
“Ayijow as the very first Attic example of the syncopation -tov > LV (i.e.,Ayyouo)y rather 
than the accusative of “Aynoic). The repetition of the expression xai & SQ@or scems to 


point to the use ofa model. 


[2] Roman imperial period. Agora, inv. IL 950. H. 0.115, W. 0.139- 
Mid-third century AD. SEG 35.213, here with revised readings. Letters 


once read but now lost are underlined. 


Booqogpa Paog[o]oba Bagpooa PagPooPau xgataré Betn{ut,] 1 
nagadidopi cot. Ebtvxiavoy, dv Etexev Evtyia, [iva xat[a-] 2 
yoy abrov xa TV yay nai is tfd]v Cog[a-] 3 
dy cov Géoa “* xaL [t]ovs ovv adt@. Aijs is tov THs dy[Ons] 4 
patiatov aidva Zak HATAYVENS nai anodé[oys] 5 
wou Thy day, fy wédder madaiet iv to A[n-] 6 
()?] El ev ti peddobon ragaoxevy}. "Ea 68 xai 7 
nahain, iva éanéon xa doxnnovion, Moto[v-] 8 
viy Adyewy Megxe98a[o}o Ionrca, ragadido[yi] 9 
[oor] Edtuyavoy, dv etexev Evtuyia. Koa- 10 
[rat] Tupav Kohydov Tovrovov 26 Lab[ay] ul 
Ea “Ava: Anopé berovary§ tri apavioet nai w[ ver] 12 
Evwyavon, ob Evexev Evtuzic, K[o] you Xero[yp, yo-| 13 
yiyta Edruguevos xa py evtoveitw [rn-] 14 
[dev Ev] TH peErAAovoy AAQUGRLUA, GANG yev[£o0e] 15 
Eyhutos. ‘Qe taita to Svopata <pvyEetar, > [o]é- 16 
Tas ZaTaAyuzedda Edtuyiavos, “ Ov 17 
Erexev Evtyia, ov Gover Aidadys. 18 


geig geic poker 15 AAQAGHEDI] 16 EXAVTOS 


Borphorba barphorba barphorba barborbave, mighty Betpyt, I hand over to 
you Eutychianos, whom Eutychia bore, that you may chill him and his pur- 
poses, and in your dark air also those with him. Bind in the unilluminated aion 
of oblivion and chill and destroy also the wrestling that he is going to do in the 
_. . this coming Friday. And if he does wrestle, in order that he may fall and 
disgrace himself, Mozoune Alcheiné Perpertharo Taiata, I hand over to you 
Eutychianos, whom Eutychia bore. Mighty Typhon Kolchloi Tontonon Seth 
Sathaoch Ea, Lord Apomx Phriourinx over the annihilation and chilling of 
Eutychianos, whom Eutychia bore, Kolchoicheilops, let Eutychianos grow 
cold and not be strong this coming Friday, but let him be weak. As these names 
<grow cold,> so let Eutychianos, whom Eutychia bore, whom Aithales 


releases (2), grow cold. 
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This katadesmos was found along with 16 others in a well Just southwest of the Agora 
proper; those that can be read all follow the same formula and most seem to be in the same 
practiced hand; contrast the length of Text [1], in which four persons are cursed in seven 
short and simple lines: here one person in 18 lines of exotic text. The name Betx[vt] in 
line 1, unknown outside the Agora and evidently meaningless to the writer, occurs in others 
of his texts from the well in the spelling Best; the confusion N/T is optical and shows that 
he was copying from a model. Language and style are such as one can find in the papyri; 
the text reflects the changes in the Greek world in the seven centuries since Text [1] was 


inscribed. 


APPENDIX Il. 


Early Greek letters on lead 


D. R. JORDAN 


In his magisterial Studien zur Idee und Phraseologie des griechischen 
Briefes bis 400 n. Chr. (1956), Heikki Koskenniemi adroitly addressed 
the chief questions asked four decades ago about ancient epistologra- 
phy. What were the cultural milieux of readers of such collections of 
letters as those of Plato (if genuine), Cicero, Saint Paul, the Church 
Fathers? By what stages did letter-writing grow into a literary genre? To 
what degree and how soon was the genre influenced by the formulae of 
everyday, practical, non-literary letters? The earliest examples of these 
last Koskenniemi considered to be the papyri preserved in the dry 
sands of Ptolemaic Egypt. Well before 1956, soil from outside Egypt, 
though, had begun to yield examples of yet earlier non-literary Greek 
letters, written on lead tablets, with precedents to be found in the late- 
Hittite hieroglyphic lead letters from Assur (e.g., Steinheer and Bossert 
1951). The number of the Greek examples, although they have multi- 
plied since Koskenniemi wrote, are still admittedly not very large, but, 
as far as I know, they have not been taken into consideration, as a whole, 
by students of Greek epistolography, or at all by those who seek to trace 
Anatolian influence on the Greek world. Although these early Greek 
letters are of great interest to linguists and have presented them with 
problems still sub judice, my goal in this article has been simply to bring 
together a convenient account of the publications of these documents, 
I shall first offer a catalogue of the preserved texts, and then some brief 


general remarks about epistolary formulae and such. 


A Catalogue 


Area of Olbia 


1. Berezan, second half of sixth century (Vinogradov 1971); ca. 500 
(Jeffery apud Chadwick 1973). Hermitage Museum, Otdel Antiénogo 
Mira. 
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Publications: Vinogradov 1971; Chadwick 1973; Yailenko 1974; 1975: 
Bravo 1974 (cf. 1977, 52-3, no. 6; 1980, 880-5); Pippidi 1974; Miller 
1975; Merkelbach 1975; Kupiszewski 1979; Jeffery 1990, 478, no. Goc 
(photograph); Dubois 1996, 50-5, no. 26 (drawing). 

Discussions: Lejeune 1974 (the adverb <i>Otwea); Gauthier 1982, 
566-7 (non vidi; reference from SEG xxx, 960); van Effenterre and 
Ruzé 1995, 260-2 (non vidi: reference from Dubois 1996). 


Text 1 (from Vinogradov 1971) 


Side A 

*Q Mowraydon, 6 matijg Tot EmtoTeAAE. Adinetatt H 1 
dnd Mardovos, SordtaL yaO Uy KaL TO 2 
ootnyecio axootégedev. "EXO nao’ Avazayo/(<)onyv 3 
umiyynoat, Pydi yag avtOV "AvaEayooew 4 
Sdhov Even puOedpevos: Tap Ava<Ea>yoons E7¢, 5 
nai ddhkog xai SOMA ZOiULELG». °O é Gvapcr te 6 
nai ob ~yow Evat ObdSév EHUTAL TE xALL Mataow 7 
nai prow Eva e.evOegos xai obdEv Evan EwUTatt 8 
nai Mara{tajou<i>.E dé uw abran xavagayoon, adrot 9 
ida xara opas artes. Tadr’ Avasayooy heyev 10 
xai th yovani. “Evega d€ tot EmvoteAde’ THM UNTEQCL ul 
nal tog cde <> Ges t eoow Ev "Aoftvarmony, cryev Es THY OAL. 12 
Adtoc dé y’ 6 veogds EAOGP TAO [LV <i> Otwoad xatapycera. 13 


Side B (text at right angles to that of side A) 


"AydL0SM00 TO HOAL- 1 
Pdtrov mtg TOW Kaida 2 
xcvabayoony. 3 
A 7 Mataow for Mataout &§ EwuTde for EWvTAL 9 Matatacve for 
Matatacvt conj. V(inogradov), Mata<out, Ma>taou<t> Ch(adwick) é (= et ) dé 
Bravo), M(erkelbach), ti O€ conj. V. wwieaow V.,i(= £1) €Gow B., <o>i €o[G]ev 
Ch. Q(t) tva. THLOLY conj. V. 13 Eoveogas V., Poveogos Yailenko, v7 6 veog0cs B., 


EO for & conj. M. Qvuwoa V., cett., <i> Ovoga Ch. 


A: O Protagoras, your father [ Achillodoros] sends you this command. He is 
being wronged by Matasys, for he [Matasys] is enslaving him and has deprived 
him of his position as carrier. Go to Anaxagoras and tell him the story, for he 
{Matasys] asserts that he [Achillodoros] is the slave of Anaxagoras, claiming: 
“Anaxagoras has my property, slaves both female and male and houses.” But he 
[Achillodoros] disputes it and denies that there is anything between him and 
Matasys. But what there is between him and Anaxagoras, they alone know. Tell 


r 


VTE S 


9 
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this to Anaxagoras and his [Achillodoros’] wife. A second command to you: 
take your mother and your brothers who are at Arbinatai to the city. But the 
shipyard master himself will come to him { Achillodoros] and go straight down. 


B. Achillodoros’ lead tablet to go to his son (?) and to Anaxagoras. 


11. Berezan or Olbia, fourth century BC. Historical-Philological 
Institute, St. Petersburg. H. 0.03, W. 0.13. 

Publications: Latyschev 1904 (drawing); Wilhelm 1909 (phot.); 
Crénert 1gto, Minns 1913 (drawing); SGDI 865-6, SIG® 1260; DGE 
736; Vinogradov 1971, 78: Dubois 1996, 63-6, no. 25 (drawing). 


Text 2 


Side A 
*AoTA@Y : TOIS EV O1KO 1 


varingiy = Ty EVBGREL  £% THE 
yaigew : ty éypader: &% TS 


olxing b:a[s] Muddiov : 3 
rao Dy:tanous [e]is 16 olxnject, 4 
Side B 

Av : yao Ode: ef SE 10), 5 
naga Ayaddoxny. eis To 6 
nuoce Kégdu[v]os eoiwv 7 
TO PEQOS ZONLGAOOL. 8 


A 10tzaredd. 

4 Ataxous (hapax) {etc edd. Yvutaxot (hapax) a place name? 
B 6’Aya0aoxov edd. 
Artikon to those at home, greetings. If Myllion ejects you from the house, go 
to Sytakoi, to the room there, if indeed he gives it (to you). But if not, go to 
Agatharchos’. As for what we (?) get from Kerdon, let him take his (?) part of 


the wool. 


ii. Olbia, fifth or fourth century BC, whereabouts unknown. 
Mentions: Vinogradov 1971, 69; Bravo 1974, 114. 


Chalcidice 


iv. Torone. ca. 350-325 BC (Henry 1993, from letter forms), Torone inv. 


no. M76.798. 
Publications: Henry 1993 (drawing, text and translation reproduced 


here); SEG xitt, 488. 
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Text 3 (from Henry) 


[ 4 ]tos Teyéan yaigew. [Eu]ha obx éyw év M [evi] 1 
[ove JioOan. Db Sy axdoteov Hiv £0[€w<] ei mo[tov exes. ] 2 
[éxt]a xQidpevos ei év Suvatan ott tédavta (= } 3 
[Maj] 51 Aa<o>ow pndév oo[t xag]e[y]étw pddora pev[ S83 ] 4 
[4x? Javtov. Ei dé wf 8 ] Kai taita nou zagu[et Hutv.] 5 
[Tlé]oavov 5° @v[iJufata é]aca [ieodv] i xataxwr[@]ow. vac. 6 
[Egg }wfoo]. 7 


2 Mho[bg Eotw) E. M. Craik in ed. pr. 5 Or aQuet pou] Henry, yaQu{v dye] 
Craik in ed. pr. 

[ “4 Jtos sends greetings to Tegeas. [ am unable to buy wood in M[ende (?).] 
So you dispatch some to me immediately if you have a boat, buying seven 
talents if itis possible [from X.] Let him not provide you with any fewer at all, 
preferably [of ......... ]; but ifnot, [.........].And if you do this, you will be doing 
us a favor. Complete purchases within seven days or I shall put a stop (se. to 
the arrangement). Farewell (?): 


v. Mende, fourth century Bc. Unpublished. 


Attica 


vi. Chaidari, fourth century BC. Pergamon Museum, Berlin. H. 0.04, 
W. 0.07. 


Text 4 (from /G 111 [3]) 


Side A 

Mvnoigoyos 1 
éméotehe toic olxor 2 
Zaigey xai byiaivey: 3 
zai AWTS Ot tns Epao[x]e [éxev]. 

Lréyaouc et tt Podeote, 5 
cCoromepuypeet F) dees 6 
i] SupOéoas 7 
Os evtEhEoTa<tas> xai 1) OLtovemtacg 8 
xai xaTbpATA : THXdV aOSWOW. 9 


Side B (text at right angles to that of Side A) 
égev é¢ tov xéoap- 1 
OV TOY YUTOLKOV- 


n 
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axoddvat dé Navoic 3 
i] OgaovxArn iH Ovidn. 4 
A: Mnesiergos sent (a letter) to those at home to be of good cheer and health, 
and he himself said that he is likewise. If you please, send a coverlet, either 
sheepskin or goatskin and not shaped into a goat’s-hair coat, and shoe soles. 
When the occasion arises, I shall repay. 


B: Carry it into the pottery (district (?). And give it to Nausias or Thrasykles 


or the son. 


As for the location of the xegapdc 6 xvtetxocs, Wiinsch and later 
editors refer to the names Navoias and @gaovxdijc at B 3-4. There 
were two brothers with these names from the deme of Thria in the 
fourth century (Osborne and Byrne 1994, Navoias 11 and Ooaovxhijs 
37). Ifthey are in fact the two men mentioned as the addressees, the ref- 
erence at B 1-2 may be to the Thriasian pottery district or market. 


vir. Pnyx, 425-325 Bc (Raubitschek 1943). Stoa of Attalos, Pnyx iny, 
M46. Max.pr.H. 0,05. 

Publication: Raubitschek 1943, 10-11, no. 17 (drawing); cf. BE 1944, 
go. 


Text 5 (from Raubitschek 1943) 


Oot vac. 


Nn = 


Xaigew xai [byicivev 
Pvation MAI 

HN “Aguyvento| 
xatédeto All 
APMENEI[ 


aoxen{ 


oo & 


Nr 


LOyutivery suppl. J.and L. Robert 3 I/P/K/M/N/TI/P, oct Raubitschek 7a/n, oly, 
Une 
vitt. Attica (by inference), fourth century BC. Present location 
unknown. Dimensions unrecorded. 

Publication: Jordan 2003. Known today only from a photograph 
made before the Second World War ina shop in Monastiraki; I see no 
reason to doubt the genuineness of the tablet or of its inscription. 
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Text 6 

[H]acioy <A>tmordgzo emotenr- 1 
w Tarveiwva TyLWENO- 2 
coba nal peteADEV xa- 3 
i Nixooteatov tov Asiv- 4 
wvfo]s adedqov xai Age- 5 
O[d]orov, dog mag? Ene GOr- 6 
ZOOL Hal EMPOAEVOAL. 7 
nai Phovxetny xa Aict- 8 
vtodwoov xcti EmPoA- 9 
EVOGL, KCL LL] MOOTEQOV 10 
[xo JooteheoOijvat th- u 
[v cals | 13 


I, Pasion, son of Dikaiarchos, send (a letter) for Satyrion to punish and to 
prosecute both Nikostratos the brother of Deinon and Arethousios, because 
they are doing wrong and plotting against me, and Glauketes and 
Aiantodoros — and they are plotting - and not to make the preliminary 


payment before. .. . 


ix. Agora, inv. IL. 1702. H. 0.050, W. 0.134- 
Publication: Jordan 2000. 


Text 7 
Side A 
Aijots {ts} Emote der Zevonhee xati Tit wyTa’ WNAPOS meQudéev 1 
abtov anohoevoy Ev TH Zarneio, GAG Od, THs SeamOTAS AUTO ELEY 2 


nai evevoeadar tt Pedtioy abtar. ’AvOgaar yao MagadéSouan Tdve TOVIOML 3 


HAOTLYOMEVOS CUTOAAUpaL SEdEWAL ToomHLaxiGopwar WAAROV UaAAOV. 4 


Lesis sends (a letter) to Xenokles and to his mother by no means to overlook that 
he is perishing in the foundry but to come to his masters and find something 
better for him. For I have been handed over to a man thoroughly wicked. Lam 
perishing from being whipped: Tam tied up; | am treated like dirt ~ more and 


more! 


Side B 


At the right-hand end of the tablet, at right angles to the writing of the other 
side, is one line of traces that seem too regular to be accidental. I have not been 
able to recognize any letter, though, for the area is quite worn and encrusted. 
Presumably we have here an address of some sort, €.g., Sevou2et. 
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Western Mediterranean 


x. Agathe, fourth century Bc. Found among amphoras and a quantity 
of fish fins and scales. Now in private hands? 

Unpublished. Mentions: Grenier 1942, 288: one can read ATAOH, 
perhaps the name of the city? BE 1944, 90: apparently a private letter, 
with the words yaigew xai b[yaivew], oxuteds (cf. the content oftr and 
VIII), toryagtot, SeondtoVv; BE 1956, 357: date fourth century BC, 
Lejeune 1960, 62: additional recognizable words are avtov xe@rtov, 
yaoieaoe, orEw (the dialect therefore Tonic). 


x1. Emporion, fifth century Bc (second third of sixth century BC, 
Sanmarti and Santiago 1987; 1988a; middle of sixth-—ca. 535 BC, Musso 
1986-9; ca. 500 BC, Jeffery 1990; first half, perhaps first quarter, of fifth 
cent. BC, Sanmarti and Santiago 1988b; the later years of fifth century, 
Slings 1994). Ampuries Museum. 

Publications and discussions: Sanmarti and Santiago 1987; 1988a; 
1988b; Santiago 1990a, 1990¢; Jeflery 1990, 464; Santiago 1993; Slings 
1994. 


‘Text 8 (from Sanmarti and Santiago 1987) 


]QE ev VaryavOnt Font, KAN| ] 

| Epxoogitaaw od tupal | 

|NES ij Exoor xoivos ob EXS[.]-EA.[ | 

Lary] avOne Sv dvijoba BAXIIEA[. ]OMOA[ | 

JANAPSACIJN xagarxopicey KAZ[ 2 JEN[ | 

]. [2JQNI ti tobtwv xontéov (L|N[ | 
].2A nai xeheve o€ BASITEAL! EAI | 7 
Jo@cu [ex] tic Bot Se Ser es A{.Jozt[!?}.[ | 8 
Juéteoo'v xdv do tor. dvo xoof? Jo[ = ].[ ] 9 

JAI[. J HO 8 ota zxcv cards bayfe™ JOATL ] 

To) ]uvou petexeTor KEL OM[.]N.[ ] 

JHTQ xémotedatw 6xd00 ay | 

| 

| 


]N ds Gv Stvytce tarot -[ 


— eee ee eae 


nax|ehevxc. Xaige. vac. | 14 


2 é]anogitaow or ajrx- Musso e.g., det oe Empehdo0ar 6[x]as 
S(anmarti)/S(antiago) 1987 éupa[carow S/S 1g88a, -Paivery 1988b 3 
mhéovec S/S 1988a, odx Ecwooo]ves Santiago 1990a és o[ Je 5[ S/S 1987, és 
6. . .8{ 1988a, é.o[. . .]5 Slings 4€.g. pootiov 6 év Zary]avOnt S/S 1988a 
bv dvijoOa S/S 1998b, dvwvijobar Slings, Jav Grjiov @vijoBa Bas néd[ov 
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Kao]x[ntavav Musso 5 dgoay S/S 1998a, Javagoay Slings xds S/S 1988a 
6 Ja eww S/S 1988a [!]N[:|jui}v S/S 1998b, [..]v [ Slings 7 |ta S/S 
1988a, £o@]ta Santiago 1990a xédeve S/S 1988a, xedeve Slings EAI[: edx[ev 
S/S 1988a, ]ed.[ Slings 8 [si] suppl. S/S 1988a 9 xoo[éo]0[w S/S 
1988a 10 ]di[o]0g S/S 1987, Ju.moc 1988a, ]. . .0¢ Slings LL ij]ucov 
S/S 1987 d[no]Afoym S/S 1988a, dy[.]y[ont Santiago 1990a, o.{.]uf Slings 
12 pev]atw S/S 1987, peva}tw 1988a 13 u[ S/S 1987. 

xu. Emporion, last quarter of fifth century (Sanmarti and Santiago 
1989, from letter forms), from a pottery context of the first half of the 
fourth century. Ampuries Museum. Max. pres. H. 0.063, max. pres. W. 


0.040. 
Publications: Sanmarti and Santiago 1989; Santiago 199o0b. 


Text 9 (from Sanmarti and Santiago 1989) 


Side A 

JAI[ 1 
JALx[.JO] 9 
JOnf™]N[ 3 
JON[;]ONH[ 4 
JHUNTIS[ 5 
JANTQIS[ 6 
JOYKHA| 7 
|NOYESA[ 8 
JEPKEIN| 9 
JAAOIKAIOf 10 
Side B 
JATIEAAP[ 1 
JIL JvAza[ 2 
JANAPAN[ 3 

vacat 


A. 3 Jov[]0[ S(anmarti)/S(antiago) 5 T/E6N/Y,/A 7 K corrected from H 
8 Y/z 9 E/E (& S/S). f: E S/S Exon|Ee xelv[Oc, “on peut aussi considérer 
évjeyzeiv o[” S/S 10 &JAAo xa of S/S. 

B. 1 maga Ttedag [ S/S, who consider suggest an Etruscan personal name 21/M, 
Jacas af S/S. 

xut. Emporion, fourth century (from letter forms). Ampuries 
Museum. Max. pr. H. 0.145, max. pr. W. 0.173 
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Publication: Almagro Basch 1952, 34-6, no. 21 (photograph, 
drawing) from which the transcription below is made. What few words 
can be made out with probability are reported in the apparatus. 


Text 10 
]KA.2 3JAOP??].N] 1 
JEEIYMEQNTH 2 
JUTYOAPOPHEE 3 
JAPAOOKAHNME 4 
JENOZNYM®ITHN 5 
]KOEXKATOIKISAI 6 
JNOMOSYMEASTOY 7 
|MEOAKAITHSIPP 8 
] vacat 9 
2 bpéwv A(lmagro Basch) 3 Mu@ayoons 4 “Ayadoxiiv or “AyaBoxdije 
5 Nupgitny 6 xatotxioa: toxatomioat A., Pena, Santiago 7 bpeag 


8 xa Tis yo- 


B General remarks 


Even though we have only eleven lead letters of which any text has been 
published, it is of interest to see what formulae and patterns they share. 

In his notes about the letter from Mnesiergos (v1), A. Wilhelm 
(1904) early noted a peculiarity: in the body of the letter there is no 
word-break at the ends of lines; this to him was a sign of professional 
handiwork. In fact the same absence of word-break is found in most of 
the letters whose line-endings are preserved: not only v1 but 1,11, and 
1x; in addition, A. Henry, the editor of ty has provided plausible resto- 
rations without assuming word-break. 

We must assume word-break and in the third Emporion 
letter (x111), no Greek word ending FP{ (line 8). Avoidance of word- 
break was of no concern at all to the writer of vitt, the letter from 


Pasion. 


The opening formulae: 


I. *Q Howtayoon, 6 mato tor émtotéAAe. 
Il. *"Aotixov : tois év oixw yaioet 
Iv. [ 4 ]ros Teyéar yaigew 
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VI. Mvnoieoyos éxtotede ois oixot yaigey xai Vyuaive nal adTOS 
ots pao[x]e [exev-] 

vit.  @eoi/Xaigev xai [byuaivev 

vil.  [MJasimv <A>txcaudagyo émotéh dw + infinitive phrase 

IX. Ajjotc {ic} mvotéd der Zevoxhéer nai THe pytol + infinitive phrase 

X. [?] xaioew xai b[yeaiver] 


The formulae with the verb 2moté)detw are divided between the 
Athenian v1, with the past tense, and 1, vit, and 1x, with the present. 
As Cronert (1910) pointed out, this use of the past tense of émotehhew 
finds a good parallel in a passage from Aristophanes’ Clouds: 


{] Tekin Svvtwyovdo" yuiv Exéotevev Pod 608 
nodrta nev paige APyvaioror xai tots Suppayouc 609 
eita Ouucivery Epacxe. . 610 


The Moon happened to meet us and instructed us first of all to convey her 
greetings to the Athenians and their allies; and then she said she was annoyed 


. .. (Trans. A. Sommerstein) 


Here we also find the verb governing the infinitive yaigew and, what 
is perhaps more noteworthy, the immediater report, as in vi, of the 
“writer's” own emotional state: eita Ovpaiver &paoxe, with the same 
main verb. The use of a part-tense form of émorté)dew finds an Athenian 
parallel also on a sherd of the last quarter of the fifth century, from the 


Athenian agora (Lang 1976, 9, no. BQ): 


Looiveo<¢> 1 
Beek rele’ 9 
Enéotehe 2 
Phavxot 3 
és Gotu 4 
év dcoud[t] 5 


5 Jordan 1978, 93; EvVOeopo[V] Lang 


Six of the opening formulae (11, 1V,V, VI, VII, X) have the infinitive 
yaioew, and of these two or three (VI, VIT?, x) couple it with bytaivetv. 
Apollonius Dyscolus speculated (239.23-240.8; cf. Gerhard 1905, 
36-7) that we are presumably to understand the verb Aéyet or such, €.g., 
"Aotinay (A€ yet) tots év oixw (11). This elliptical expression with yaigew 
became usual in the opening formulae of papyrus letters (see Exler 
1923, 24-44, 50-6, for lists of examples), in which we occasionally find 
yaigew xai byaivewy as well (Exler 1923, 32-3), but ancient opinions 
were divided as to the origin of the use of yaigew, the comic poet 
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Eupolis even telling us that Cleon was its “inventor” (Gerhard 1905). 
(It may be significant in this regard that Pasion’s is the only letter with 
a first-person opening formula. As banker Pasion presumably was 
accustomed to keeping his own books and may very well have written 
his own letters, without paying attention to professional epistolograph- 
ical conventions.) 

Of closing formulae, we have only one sure example, the yaige that 
ends the large letter from Emporion (x1). 


Addresses: 
The backs of three of our letters have instructions for delivery. 


1.  “AyrdAodH00 16 poriPdtov mad TOL Maida xavakayooyy 
VI. égev é¢ TOV xEQaULOV TOY ZVTELXOV’ GOdSvat dé Navoicn i 
Coaovxhip f Oviar 


1x. Illegible. 


1. Lead (letter) of Achillodoros for his boy and Anaxagores. 
vi. Take it to the potters’ quarter and give it to Nausias or Thrasykles 
or his son. 


The graffito from the agora quoted above evidently refers not to the 
potsherd on which it is written but to another letter that the recipient 
is to expect (cf. Coupry 1971, 145, no. 11 [Olbia in France, third or 
second century BC] for another potsherd with a note referring to a letter 
that will be sent: Ebwyy. Anootedd oor Emtotohiy regi THV GMLATIOY). 
The agora potsherd has the phrase év deon0[t], which implies that the 
letter was rolled or folded up. In shape it would have been little different 
from a magical lead katadesmos (see Appendix 11.4): cf. the phrase at 
IG 111 (3) 45.1-3, Evuvdgov [xJatada év deop[ Hx] wodup[div Jor (kata- 
desmos, Attica, fourth century BC). Similarly, Cicero refers toa letter (?) 
asa fasciculus: Tu fasciculum qui est “M. Curio” inscriptus est velim 
cures ad eum perferendum (Epistulae ad Alticum 8.5, “Please see to it 
that the scroll marked ‘M. Curio’ reaches him”). For every one of our 
lead letters. where the information is available, we know that it was 
found folded or rolled up, along an axis perpendicular to the direction 
of the writing, the body of the letter on the inside (or in the case of 11, 
on both sides) and the address, visible to the bearer, on the outside. Of 
our three lead letters with addresses, 1 and 1x had been rolled up into 
cylinders, their addresses being short enough to fit on the outermost 
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flap (see Vinogradov 1971; Jordan 2000); we have no record of the state 
of vi when it was found, but its four-line address covers approximately 
half the tablet, which would therefore presumably have been folded 
over once rather than rolled up. 


| 
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APPENDIX II.4 
Prophetic discourse 


A.-F. CHRISTIDIS 


TRANSLATED BY CHRIS MARKHAM 


In all those cultures in which it occurs, prophetic discourse is asso- 
ciated with two kinds of prophecy, the “inductive,” which draws prog- 
nostic conclusions from empirical observations, interpreted as signs, 
and the “enthusiastic” or ecstatic, which involves a specific state of 
psychological arousal in the utterer. Here I shall focus on the linguistic 
aspects of “enthusiastic” prophecy (as attested in ancient Greece) as 
evidence of a use of language that is particularly interesting for the 
nature of language in general. 

Prophetic discourse, magical discourse, poetic discourse. These 
forms of discourse - or “discourse” in some of its manifestations — form 
a large unit with especially vague internal boundaries, but is a unit that 
the ancients, as we know, recognized as such. The relationship between 
prophecy and poetry, for instance, was discussed in detail by Plato and 
others. 

In all these uses we find language stretched to its very limit. Language 
~ structured, analytic, propositional language — appears to “regress,” to 
varying degrees, towards its primitive, inarticulate, emotive beginnings. 
This “regression” is manifested in a kind of undermining of clearly 
defined meaning through an emphasis on linguistic form and rhythm, a 
stressing through metaphor of the experiential, emotional fabric of 
meaning. Magical discourse (and also delirious, ecstatic discourse) rep- 
resents the most extreme form of this regression. In magical texts (see 
Appendix 11.2) structured, intelligible discourse exists side by side with 
the comparatively unstructured, unintelligible logos, which shows the 
“regression” that interests us. The ancients referred to it as Gobvetos 
hada “unintelligible speech,” pwvai donuot “cries without meaning,” 
GAGAnToL otevaypoi “unutterable groans,” xayywyic Bor “confused 
shouting.” Rhythmic, hypnotically repeated syllables (e.g., GAakaka); 
linguistic structures with no clear meaning, no clear place in the gram- 
matical or syntactic structure (aoxt xatdoxt, xd); a predominance of 
nouns. Here we see the extreme regression of magical discourse: the 
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predominance of the rhythmic syllable and diffuse, indeterminate 
meaning, as if propositional language were homesick for the primitive, 
the emotional, the exclamatory. Exclamation, with its diffuse, “meaning- 
less” content, would appear to be most closely akin to magical discourse. 
The same basic characteristics are shared by ecstatic, delirious dis- 
course, as encountered in ecstatic religious experience or even in 
psychopathological disorders. A regression occurs in the same way in 
poetry, but it usually does not attain the complete break with proposi- 
tional discourse that characterizes the magical (or ecstatic) utterance. 
What happens in the discourse of“enthusiastic” prophecy? It seems 
certain that, as in the case of magical discourse, there is a dual structure: 
on the one hand, the direct, ecstatic, to some extent unintelligible 
speech of the seer, and on the other the priestly reworking of this dis- 
course to render the content intelligible and communicable. Various 
accounts attest the ecstatic basis of prophetic discourse. Aelius 
Aristides observes (ITg0s Matava eoi ytootxi}s 1-33) of the priest- 
esses of Dodona that afterwards they know nothing of what they have 
said (botegov OvdEV dv cixov toam). The Pythian priestesses “cannot 
retain or remember what they have said” (ovy oiai te eioiv puhattety 
ovdé wepvijoOa). Plutarch speaks (De Pythiae eracults 3974-8 
Sieveking) of the Sibyl’s “raving mouth” (\avopevov otoud). 
Herodotus (8.135.1-3) notes the “greatest of marvels” (O@pa péyLoTOY), 
in which the Bocotian seer gives an oracle “in a barbaric tongue” 
(Baopaow yhcvaon). The linguistic behavior of Cassandra (as recorded 
in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon 1072 -3) is regarded, by some scholarsat least, 
as a clear instance of ecstatic glossolalia. There is a great deal of other 
testimony that one might cite here. The very fact that the ancients them- 
selves saw a link (at the etymological level, too) between prophecy 
(navi) and madness (\ceviat) 1s enough to confirm - if this were 
needed ~ a universal in all cultures. Objections (mainly chronological) 
to the existence of ecstatic “enthusiastic” prophecy throughout Ancient 
Greek history are frequently, as Dodds observes (1964, 68-9), rooted in 
prejudices for particular views of ancient phenomena. Thus, according 
to Dodds, Rohde’s assertion that ecstatic prophecy was unknown in 
Greece before the advent of Dionysus and his cult, which established 
the Pythia at Delphi, is largely due to his endorsement of the views of his 
friend Nietzsche, who insisted on the absolute antithesis between the 
“rational” religion of Apollo and the “irrational” religion of Dionysus. 
So in its dual structure (ecstatic “formless” substructure propo- 
sitional superstructure) prophetic discourse is one of those areas of 
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linguistic behavior in which the tension disturbing the apparent 
“serenity” of propositional language is revealed. This tension is of the 
same nature as that which is apparent in the dual structure of magical 
discourse or in the dual structure seen in the contrast between poetry 
and prose. In all these cases an attempt is made to approach the 
obscure, semantically indeterminate, diffuse emotional substratum of 
clearly defined propositional language. This is the - more or less - 
extreme “regression” of all these linguistic behaviors. 

But let us now apply this perspective to prophetic discourse in par- 
ticular. The classic presentation of this viewpoint is surely that of 
Heraclitus (fr. 14 Marcovich): ‘O diva¥ ov 10 wavtelov out TO Ev Aekpotg 
ovte Meyer oUTE KOUMTEL GAA onuaivet “The lord who has his oracle at 
Delphi neither speaks nor conceals but ‘indicates’ - gives signs ~ 
points.” And, as Dodds remarks (1974, 197), these “pointers” must be 
interpreted and enlarged on by the priests, must be fashioned into intel- 
ligible, propositional language. So, according to Heraclitus, prophetic 
discourse is “deictic” (it points) and not (directly) declarative. 

It is worth dwelling for a moment on this Heraclitean concept of 
“signification,” that of “pointing,” because it has a crucial bearing on the 
phenomenon of language in general. Let us compare the word madi 
“child” with the deictic particle va “there!” (as in va. o Licavvys “there’s 
Giannis!”) or with the interjection ouch! Whereas the word nasi 
“child” has a clear, distinct semantic content, the other two expressions 
do not: rather they are “pointers.” The first expression is the linguistic 
equivalent of the mute “pointing” gesture that frequently accompanies 
it, while the second is the “pointer” to an emotional reaction of which it 
forms a part. The lack, to varying degrees, of a clearly defined meaning 
is a general feature of deictic signification. The deictic elements of lan- 
guage, in contrast with the non-deictic, are dependent on the circum- 
stances in which they occur. They have no meaning independent of 
their use. What is more, deictic signification ts the oldest “layer” of lan- 
guage, the “bridge” to its prehistory. Systems of communication among 
animals are all deictic in nature; the signs used signify (“point to”) emo- 
tional reactions to immediate stimuli. The early language of children, 
too, is by and large ofa deictic character. The word mama, for example, 
uttered by the very young child, is not, despite appearances, the same 
linguistic entity as the identical word when used by adults. It is a pointer 
whose semantic content is amorphous, an “exclamation” that may mean 
“Pm hungry,” “I’m afraid,” “don’t go,” “it hurts,” and so on. Only the 
specific circumstances in which the word is uttered can enlighten the 
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adult as to the need or desire that has prompted the exclamation. It is to 
this primitive, experiential, deictic mode of signifying, which neither 
reveals nor conceals but “indicates” - obscurely and diffusely ~ to which 
prophetic and poetic discourse - and, far more dramatically, of course, 
magical logos ~ appear to hark back. 

Let us now take a closer look at what we know about prophetic dis- 
course in the ancient Greek world. The Heraclitean fragment we dis- 
cussed earlier is rightly regarded as referring to the cryptic, enigmatic, 
polysemous character of the oracles that have come down to us from 
ancient times. The view I shall put forward is that this quality is none 
other than the reflection (and what we mean here by reflection will 
become clear in a moment) of the deeper deictic nature ~ in the sense 
we have given this term ~ which characterizes all forms of “enthusias- 
tic” prophetic discourse and, more generally, all linguistic behaviors 
that are dominated by movement towards the emotional, deictic sig- 
nifying of experience. The primitive, emotional, deictic quality mani- 


fested in the ecstatic utterance of the seer is converted ~ on the level of 


the structured, propositional oracle - into the secondary deictic quality 
manifested in cryptic language, ambiguity or polysemy, homonyiny. 
The advantage of this understanding is that it acknowledges the 
kinship — in terms of their deictic nature - between prophetic discourse 
and other, similar linguistic behaviors: magical discourse, poetic dis- 
course, the language of early childhood and even aspects of “everyday” 
language itself I refer of course to its deictic elements. In all these cases 
the dominant or most conspicuous element is the emotional, deictic 
fabric of linguistic signifying ~ with the ensuing semantic “diffusion.” 
These are the qualities which will assist us in accounting for the char- 
acteristic features of enthusiastic prophetic discourse. 

Even in ancient times there were those who attributed the cryptic 


nature of oracular utterances exclusively to the inherent impossibility of 


predicting the future with any clarity, or to the political or diplomatic 
interests that the oracle ~ as institution — was obliged to serve. Such 
interpretations must be dismissed as entirely inadequate, insofar as 
they take no account of the deeper nature of prophetic discourse. 
Furthermore, the role of the oracle was not to predict the future but to 
offer advice in response to questions concerning future actions and 
designs (see Text [1]). Parke and Wormell (1956, vol. 11, xxiii-xxiv) have 
the following observation to make in this respect: 


The studied vagueness and obscurity of the Delphic response, the oEStYS 
for which Aokiac is so frequently blamed, have been variously explained as a 
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safeguard against being detected in a false prediction, or as a means of cush- 
toning the impact of unpleasant truth on the enquirer. There is no doubt some 
weight in these explanations. The oracle can on occasion be entirely lucid and 
specific, as when prescribing a site for a colony, ordering the details of relig- 
ious ritual, or expounding the moral law. When forecasting the future it is often 
calculatedly vague, and the more important the forecast, the vaguer may be the 
reply. But the oracle is also prone to obscurity when the Delphic authorities 
had nothing to gain from it, and when their interests might in fact have been 
better served by frankness. Such obscurity is something much more integral 
to the style of the responses than the above explanations would suggest. There 
can be little question that the oracles derive from a remote past, reflecting a 
social order in which there is no distinction between the poet and the prophet, 
and that they draw much of their inspiration from early folk poetry with a 
primitive fondness for pictorial imagery, for free use of alliteration and asso- 
nance, for obliquity and obscurity in preference to directness and clarity. It is 
a literary genre close to the earth, rough and coarse in tone, yet vigorous and 


with an underlying sanity and even wisdom. 


There are, of course, a number of basic flaws in the interpretation 
offered by Parke and Wormell (first and foremost among these the ten- 
dency to idealize the “noble savage”) but their thinking is, at least, on 
the right track. They are somewhat skeptical about “practical” expla- 
nations and prefer to see primitive poetic logos as the origin of the pro- 
phetic, yet they do not account for the characteristics of either. The 
problem remains unresolved. 

The cryptic nature of oracular utterance must be seen, as we have 
already observed, as a reflection of the more profound, experiential, 
deictic nature of prophetic discourse. The prophetic utterance is 
in essence ~ in its ecstatic essence ~ sound semantically diffuse and 
exclamatory, an indicator of emotional tension. This primitive diffusion 
is reflected in the cryptic nature of the structured oracle. Its play with 
ambiguity, homonymy, multiple meaning, and the consequent seman- 
tic “suspension” ~ the cryptic quality of the oracle — are the linguistic 
means to attain that “diffusion” characteristic of the (almost) inarticu- 
late, ecstatic utterance. 

There is an interesting correlation to be observed here that 
between the cryptic nature of the oracle and its metrical form (see Text 
[2]). Cryptic oracles were in meter (but not all metrical oracles were 
cryptic). Dodds (1964, 92, note 70; 1974, 195) observes interestingly that 
metrical oracles must represent the most ancient kind of oracle. He also 
notes the testimony of Strabo, that the Pythia herself spoke on occasion 
in metrical form. Nevertheless, Dodds does not challenge the view that 
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the metrical form must have been for the most parta secondary rework- 
ing of the primary, ecstatic oracular utterance. He notes, however ~ and 
this is of particular importance that ecstatic, delirious discourse 
always tends to be characterized by a metrical structure. In other words, 
the metrical structure of the reworked oracle appears to preserve an 
ancient, structural component of the primary ecstatic utterance. It is 
one of its many archaic properties. 

Before we proceed we must remind ourselves that the dactylic 
hexameter ~ the meter in which most oracles were issued - was believed 
to be the invention of Apollo, or of his first Pythia, Phemonoe. The 
divine logos communicated directly by the Pythia - and then reworked 
by the expounders of the oracle and couched in (metrical) proposi- 
tional form ~ was in the form of song, rhythm, music. It was, in other 
words, a logos that was above all emotional and, therefore, deictic. 
Music, according to Lévi-Strauss (1993, 8g), knows no words. In music 
there is no lexicon, the clearly defined meaning of the word has no 


place. The units of musical language signify in a diffuse, “holistic” 


manner ~ they communicate through the experiential medium of 


deictic signifying. This is the “archaic superiority” of music and song 
- so elegantly described by Adorno and Horkheimer (1972, 77): Sung; 
rhythmic language retains something of this archaic and primitive 
“superiority.” something of the experiential, deictic, holistic signifying 
of experience. Intonation that “prose” music which accompanies the 
structures of propositional language - is also, of course, a “deictic” 
element. 

Meter and the cryptic nature of the oracular pronouncements are 
two sides of the same coin. Linguistic sound 1s attempting to become 
once again a “pointer” ~ a direct and experiential “signifying.” an 
endeavor to transcend the clear-cut semantic boundaries that make lan- 
guage a conventional, arbitrary system of signification as opposed toa 
“natural,” experiential one. At this point we must remember the affinity 
between prophetic and magical discourse. The rhythmic quality of the 
utterance is also a feature of the latter. Here too, the rhythm is associated 
with the undermining of clearly defined meaning. 

In many cultures ~ including Ancient Greek - the unintelligible 
sound-sequences of magical logos are regarded as examples of the lan- 
guage of the gods (see Appendix 11.5). [t does not appear to be at alla 
matter of chance that this language ~ whether in magical or prophetic 
logos - should have characteristics that emphasize truly archaic, deictic 
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aspects of the human language, or that magical logos should be believed 
in some cultures to disclose the primitive, natural names of things. This 
primal giving of names is associated, too, with a type of discourse that 
is first and foremost deictic and emotional, and is itself a part of the 
process of deixis, of the movement towards things - of emotion. 

If meter and the cryptic quality of the prophetic utterance are 
aspects of the Archaic nature of prophetic discourse, this nature ~ as we 
have defined it — is manifested in a much more obvious, almost 
“clichéd.” mode, in the archaic and (largely) epic language of the 
oracles. There is nothing surprising, of course, in the choice of the epic 
idiom. It is linked with the preference for the dactylic hexameter, as 
Parke and Wormell observe (1956 xxii). However, we should not 
content ourselves with this rather obvious observation. Meter - and, 
what is more, the archaic dactylic hexameter, of divine origin - archaic, 
epic language, the cryptic quality of the utterance ~ all these elements 
(and others) serve the deeper nature of oracular logos: the regression to 
primitive, experiential discourse. Linguistic archaism represents - 
signifies metaphorically - this deeper archaism: the stretching of lan- 
guage to its limits. 

Once again, it is illuminating to compare magical logos, a character- 
istic of which, in many different cultures, is linguistic archaism: 
Archaic, now unintelligible linguistic forms, foreign words borrowed 
from ~ usually — older cultures, with powerful connotations. Magic, as 
Mauss and Humbert observe (1902-3), “spoke Sanskrit in India, 
Egyptian and Hebrew in the Greek world, Greek in the Roman world, 
and Latin in the modern world.” The linguistic archaism of prophetic 
discourse is part of the same tendency. 

In conclusion, I return to the relationship between prophetic and 
poetic discourse, a question already raised in ancient times. As we have 


seen, Parke refers to poetic discourse and its features in his attempt to 


answer the question of the cryptic quality of oracular discourse. But of 


course this maneuver merely shifts the question onto different ground, 


without providing an answer to it. 


From a linguistic perspective the classic study of the question of 


poetic discourse is, of course, that of Jakobson (1981). What exactly is 
poetic discourse, poetic function, for Jakobson? It is that use of lan- 
guage that endeavors to “undermine” the conventional relationship 
between sound and meaning (the celebrated “arbitrariness” of the lin- 
guistic sign). Jakobson cites the famous line from Pope (1981 44): in 
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poetry, “the sound must seem an Echo of the sense.” Poetry then seeks 
that same regression to which we have referred repeatedly: the return 
to the primitive, experiential, deictic mode of signifying - the under- 
mining of conventional “arbitrary” language by the primitive deictic 
“language.” Poetry, in the words of Valéry, “is the attempt to represent 
or to restore, by articulate language, those things, or that thing, which 
tears, caresses, kisses, sighs, etc., try obscurely to express” (quoted by 
Loewald 1978, 268). Rhythm, meter, phonetic symbolism, parechesis 
and paronomasia, metaphor, and the resulting polysemy and diffusion 
~ all these facets of poetic discourse endeavor to approach that lost, 
primitive, semantically obscure, emotional starting point, where sound 
signifies directly and experientially, where it “shows.” 

“The machinations of ambiguity are among the very roots of poetry” 
says Empson (Jakobson 1981, 42). To be precise, what lies at the roots 
of poetry - and of language more generally — is the obscure, almost pre- 
linguistic, semantically diffuse sound of emotion. Ambiguity and poly- 
semy ~ as generated by the play of phonetic symbolism, of paronomasia 
and assonance, the attraction between words semantically different but 
identical or similar in sound, with the resulting subversion of clear-cut 
meaning ~ are, as we have already observed, nothing more than the Lin- 
guistic approximation to this Protean, deictic sound of emotion. 

Poetic logos, prophetic logos, magical logos. All three are emotionally 
charged, impassioned forms of discourse - without clear distinctions 
between them ~ which are determined by the quest for that lost para- 
dise of immediate, experiential semiosis, through the subversion, to 
different degrees, of the conventional relationship between sound and 
sense, and of the clear-cut meanings that this relationship entails. 


Selected texts 


[1] Lead tablet from the oracle at Dodona. find Mo6. Length 0.059, width 
0.014. Christidis, Dakaris and Vokotopoulou 1997. On one side is the 
question, on the other the response. Date: 400-375 BC. 


A, TTOATEVOMAL HATH VEL: 
B. Ext yi oyé0e: tedgoc 

The petitioner asks if he should choose to serve as a soldier “on dry 
land”; the response is that this is the best choice. 

The question is put in the north-west (Doric) dialect, the reply, in 
the epic. 


roe nnn shennan vin funnest 
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[2] Herodotus 5.928 Hude 


Kogw0iowt yag tv 6Mos xatdotacts toujSe: Hy ddtyaoyin, xai obtot 
Baxyiadar xahedpevor Evenov viv modw, gidocav 8 xai Hyovto é@€ 
adihwv. Augiove dé ov tovtwv tov avdo@v yivetat Ovyatno yor: 
obvopa dé ot  AaBda. Tatty Baxyuadéov AQ Ovdeic OEE yijaL, 
ioyer Hetiwv 6 Exexodteos, Siov ev dev 8x I Tétons, atao ta dvéxade_ev 
AaziOngs te xai Kaweidys. Ex dé of tavtys THS Yovarnds ObS’ €E GANS 
naides éyivovto: £otaAy wv & Aeh~ods regi yovov. Eotovta 88 adtov 
(DEw¢ 7 MuGin nQOGayooEvEt ToLoiSE Toiat EXEOL 


‘Hetiov, otis o¢ tiet moMUTITOV g6vta. 
Aafda xvet, téEet 8’ SLooitoOxov év Sé nEGEITCH 
avdodat povvaexorot, dixaudoer Sé Koowov. 


Tada xono0evta tH "Hetiove ayyédretai 2M Total Baxyxvddyor, toot 
TO LEV TEOTEQOV YeVOLEVOY YONOTHOLOV &> K6ewvGov ty donpov, péoov te 
& THUTO nai TO TOD "Hetiwvos xai éyov WSe- 


Aietog év métonar xbet, TéEet dé Agovta 

RAQTEQOV OUNOTIY TOALMY & bd yowvata Aboet. 
Tatra vov eb poateode, Kogivérot, of TEL xa 
Tletonyny oixeite xai dpovdevta KdouvOov. 


For the Corinthian State was ordered in such manner as I will show. The Few 
ruled; these few, called Bacchiadae, held sway in the city, marrying and giving 
in marriage among themselves. Now Amphion, one of these men, had a lame 
daughter, whose name was Labda. Seeing that none of the Bacchiadae would 


marry her, she was wedded to Eetion son of Echecrates, of the township of 


Petra, a Lapith by lineage, of the posterity of Caeneus. No sons being born to 
him by this wife or any other, he set out to Delphi to enquire concerning issue; 


and straightway as he entered the Pythian priestess spoke these verses to him: 


Eetion, yet high honour is thine, though honour’d thou art not. 
Labda conceiveth anon; and a rolling rock she shall bear thee, 


Fated on princes to fall, and execute justice on Corinth. 


This oracle given to Eetion was in some wise made known to the Bacchiadae, 
by whom the former oracle sent to Corinth was not understood, albeit its 


meaning was the same as the meaning of the oracle of Eetion; it was this: 


Lo, where the eagle’s mate conceives in the rocks, and a lion 
Mighty and fierce shall be born; full many a knee shall he loosen. 
Wherefore I bid you beware, ye Corinthian folk that inhabit 
Nigh Pirene fair and the heights o’erhanging of Corinth. 
(Trans A. D. Godley) 
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[3] Aeschylus, Agamemnon 1072-1073 West 
The lines are spoken by Cassandra 


Stotototot oot OG 
G@MOAKOV WILOAAOV. 


Q-0-0-oh! Horror! No! | O Apollo, O Apollo! 


(Trans. C. Collard) 


APPENDIX II.5 
The language of the gods in Homer 


F. BADER 


TRANSLATED BY JANET KONIORDOS 


The “language of the gods” in the various Indo-European traditions is 
defined by the use fora single referent of two appellations, given - accord- 
ing to the poets ~ one by the gods and one by men. Like other languages, 
it has a formal apparatus and delivers a message. Unlike them, it is exclu- 
sively hermetic, although it uses hermetic processes exterior to itself. 
These are in the main of two kinds: the conjunction of what Benveniste 
calls “designation” and “signification”; and the use of “discontinuous 
composition,” by means of which elements from firmly structured lin- 
guistic data are separated in the utterance. [tis partly to this composition 
that poets like Homer, Hesiod, Linos, and the Sirens owe their name of 
“Linkers.” because of their mastery of linkage techniques for reconnect- 
ing what they have deliberately disconnected, partly to their use of 
enigmas (aiveyja is etymologically “linkage”, from root *sh,-ei- [with 
psilose}), partly to the transmission of their knowledge to the “chain” of 
generations. What belongs specifically, then, to the language of the gods 
or to the language of men is the subject matter itself: the opposition of 
human mortality to divine immortality, being expressed by enigmas. 

As with other languages, the formal apparatus of the language of the 
gods comprises phonology, vocabulary, and syntax; and I shall be examin- 
ing all three in the six examples from Homer. These, unlike the other 
examples of the language of the gods in Greek which number in total about 
twenty, are unique in that they belong to a corpus of more than one 
example (four in the [lzad, two in the Odyssey), a corpus designed in such 
away as to forma whole in which each item contributes information com- 
plementing the preceding one, upon which itis at the same time skillfully 
based. This is achieved through two types of linkage: the one, horizontal, 
is established between the two appellations; the other linkages develop, 
vertically, a construction based on the horizontal linkage, within the 
passage containing the two names and beyond it into subsequent pas- 
sages, forming a powerfully structured whole extending from the first to 
the last passage. It is not within the scope of this paper to show that the 
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establishment of phonological inventories like those we shall be finding 
here isa practice implemented by poets of Indo-European languages other 
than Greek, a practice which shows that poets like Homer, far beyond any- 
thing one could have imagined, possessed astonishing language skills. 


1 Phonology 


The end result, in the [liad and the Odyssey alike, is an inventory of the 
phonological system of Ionic Greek, established by a poet well-versed 
in historical phonetics. 


EXAMPLE (= TEXT) 1: Botdgewv/Aiyaiov’ 


This being the first passage, the linkage can only be horizontal, but it is 
conceived from the outset in terms of what is to follow. It gives exam- 
ples of a phonological and prosodic inventory, accompanied by an 
alphabetical secret coding. 


A. Vowels and diphthongs 


(a) ta,e,0 <a, e,@ >, with distinctions of timbre and quantity, and 
i-a > -tya- with ~ty- phonologically opposed to the i of the 
dipthong az; 

(b) diphthongs: inherited a‘ (Aiyaiwv) and e! (cueivwv), but created 
by phonological changes in yaiwv (*gawyon) and xbdeu (*xvSe0) 
where, in sequence, they indicate a voluntary linkage; oppositional 
pairing of e'/e! (Bint/ceiver). 


B. Liquids and nasals 


Linkage by means of the pairing of r (twice: Botdgeov)/n; rhyme in -on, 
with final x (Boutoemy)/result of elision in sandhi (Atyaiwv’), with 
dental nasal in the rhyme, the starting point for the inventory of nasals, 
extended by Gyeivev, which adds the labial nasal. and yatwv, where the 
final -n, at the end of the line, is not in sandhi like that of Botdoewv, with 
velar m in phrasal sandhi (Boworwy xah-), or that of éxardyyevo- in 
compositional sandhi with [9 k]/{n kh] pairing). 


C. Plosives 


Around the pair b/g created by the horizontal linkage, interweaving in 
chiasmus of the gutturals (k/kh: &xardyzerwov, xahéoac Es waxoov) and 
labials (mavtec, Bint, nxatQ0¢), th/d (-@ovou, Bec, deoua@v; xabéteto 


Bie Shen Ral 


Iie sem ARENA Abts nbc ta 


coer A 


seme 
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uvdet, th/zd/t/d repeated in circular composition (recapitulative), 
accompanied by & (Kgoview, etc.), and g (yaiwv, Aiyaio’ in parono- 


masia, rhyming with Kooviev). 


D. fw/ <F> 


Clusters: initial sw (oF ot > ov), with w as second element of the cluster 
and medial wy (gawyon), with w as first element. 


E. Sibilant 


Studied only for phonological changes: in initial position resulting in A 
(hoi <ob> from *swou), and medially, giving a hiatus which creates a 
diphthong (xvSe(o).); combinatory variant 2d < dz (xa0étero) within 
the word/z din sandhi (cvdgeg 8é), the poet in this passage treating var- 


iants [z] of /s/ and [n] of /n/. 


F. Prosody and phonology 


(a) a/ai immediately poses the problem of the status of 7: vowel/con- 
sonant (?y allophone before V of i (Bgi®w) before C [*g"rh,-u-, cf. 
Bagis/*g"fh,-i- > *g"rih,- > Bory-/Bet-])/second element in a 
diphthong; hetero- and tautosyllabisms; phonological long vowels 
alongside short vowels prosodically lengthened by position within 
a word (1a1Q0s) or phrase (ad Koovievt); 

(6) sandhi: elision in Aiyaiwv(a) compared to verse-final yaiwy and 
to Bovigewv, where final [n] <-v> becomes [n] <y> before 
zah-; combinatory variants [yn] and [zd] <¢>, within a word 
(exatoyyxergov, -€Feto) and, in pairs, within a phrase (Beuigewy x-; 
civdoes 8£). 

(c) synizese in /-Botc/oewy (<-yFov) as a work of w > zero. 


G. Historical phonetics 


Opposition of inherited and recent diphthongs; phonological change of 


s, both initial (in the cluster initial sw <of > Fhov) and medial (xvd¢e(o)t- 
), and of w in the medial cluster wy, s and w being combined in sw. 


H. Secret coding and writing (reverse alphabetic order relative to 
the direction of the script) 


(a) f and y of the two names taken in reverse order by Aiyaiwvy, 
fine alliterating with Boutgewy, then by a linkage due to the 
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paronomasia yaiwv of Aiyaiwv in a second sequence of reverse 
alphabetic order as a mark of the script from right to left, especially 
in the boustrophedon (wadétero xbder yaiwv: y,,6, 9, %), the whole 
closed by the alliterative & of Kooviow, etc.: the poet, stopping at 
the edge of the liquid/nasal series 4, 1, v, 1s sensitive to the partial 
phonologization of the alphabet first, and second, to its arithmeti- 
cal frame, % being the tenth letter of the alphabet without F; 

(b) vowels: after -i(y), for phonological study, <a> and <> follow in 


order in Bowdoewv, and <a> and <a> give alpha and omega. 


EXAMPLE (= TEXT) 2: cisteiaa ZOL@VN . . . Batieva/ojr TOAVEXCAOBWOLO 
Muoivys (Two sequences of ten syllables with the double naming as referent.) 


Horizontal linkage by means of inventories of liquids, nasals, and 
diphthongs, and by the pair (/th <1/0>. Linkage and inventories con- 
structed on the preceding passage. 


A. Vowels and diphthongs 


(a) Starting from the long/short opposition in Example 1, inventory of 
phonological and prosodic longs and shorts for each timbre: @ 
(Baxiea, ofja)/a by position (oxag6- before a heterosyllabic 
cluster/é0dvatot before the tautosyllabic cluster dhw which is ety- 
mological in Oavatoc, and thus not a by metrical lengthening)/*a 
> Tonic é (zohdvy, ome Mugivys):*e (xtxANoxovor)/é phonologi- 
cal > é by position (Gvdoes dé); i (Battevay)/t (Mvotvys)/ iby posi- 
tion (reQiSeonos, TAs 7190-, in sandhi, compositional or phrasal); 
6/6 (xoh@vn); 0 by position/(*xogFo- > xovero-); newly intro- 
duced /u/ (xoi.voxdoOo1o Mugivys: @ by position/d, without any 
phonological *1); 

(b) repetition of the az and ¢ trom Example 1 in eixeia Batiewa, which 
rhyme, and introduction of 07 (xohvoxcaQdnoro, paralleling -eza), in 
an inventory of diphthongs in i with a short first element; example 
of a diphthong in w in dtavev0e, in ev paired with the original -ew- 


of aimeia. 


B. Liquids and nasals 


[newly introduced (x6dtoc, xo,@vN, now, assonance by ol); repetition 
of m, r, n (Mugivys), thus an inventory of liquids and nasals; renewal of 
the -on rhyme in -oné and creation of a new thyme in -né (xohk@vn, 


et 
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Mvoivys); echo of the [okh] <yx> in Example 1 by nth (év0a, three 
times), neutral from the point of view of combinatory variants); inter- 
play of chiastic r. . . m/m. . . rin oxGQOpoLo Mugivys. 


C. Plostves 


b of Bowwoewv resumed in Batieva; p/h formation based on the b/g of 
Example 1, linkage of aineta zokwvy (same phonological order, not 
alphabetical), the pair completed in an inventory of voiceless plosives by 
the of Barieva (paired with the th of 6x0 @ov0); numerous alliterations 
in p (xgomagowWe nOMoc, aixeia, Tedip, GotavevOE, neot-), in order to give 
the name xei of the letter x, zet being the fourth of seven syllables in x, 
thus focalized by its central position; for wo see p. 1382; for 6@ p. 1388. 


D. fw/ <F> 


‘Two clusters, as for | <)>, with repetition of w in aineia (aipéwya), and 
new rw (*xo0@Fo- > x00Q0-), the first tautosyllabic with w as first element 
of the cluster, the other heterosyllabic with w as second element. 


E. Sibilant 


In contrast to the lost s in Example 1 s- in ofc; clusters medially within 
a word or phrase based on zd (in Example 1), the voiceless pairs st, s ¢ 
(gon... Tomes te in circular composition) and voiced z b (dvdges 
Bateiay), paired with s p (tis 100-); sk (GxAQDLOLO, yuxdjoxovot, with 
h|sk), which completes the inventory of s + voiceless-plosive clusters. 


F. Prosody 


Play onk.. . rth (oxag@)/kr. . . th (duexqubev ); ete. 


G. Historical phonetics 


Introduction of *4@ > Ionic é; presence of initial s; loss of w <F> in 


medial clusters. 


H. Alphabet 


After stopping with <> (see p. 1380) in Example 1, introduction of /I/ in 
the phonologized sequence /l m nj and the rhyme in -né <-vy>, one may 
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well ask whether xodvoxdoOpov Mugivns does not give the name of 
(wo), twelfth letter of the alphabet of twenty-four letters (without F), 
number which is encoded by the twenty-four letters of the divine appela- 
tion, as is shown, moreover, by the tenth position of % in this appelation 
like in the alphabet; for the name of x, see p. 1381, and for 6a, p. 1388. 


EXAMPLE (= TEXT) 3: yadxida/xvuvd.w 


The study of linkages must take precedence over the inventories, which 
are complete except for vocalic ¢ before consonant (here, after -cy-, i, and 
for intervocalic w (here) and ph <q> (Example 4). 


A. Vowels 


Horizontally, a (twice) in yadxida, in syllables closed and open in 
sandhi respectively /7 (twice) in xtyuvdev (assonance of min-din), ina 
closed medial syllable and in a final syllable at the end of a line before 
an initial vowel in a following word; and wm/mu chiasmus by means of 
linkage with Mugivygs; vertically, the triple 7 in this example is con- 
nected (by means of a) to the triple a in the following example (in each 
case, in one open and two closed syllables). 


B. Liquids and nasals 


l,m. n connected by the l/r pair to the m-n-rof Mvgivns (Example 2) (also 
play of yuv/wo . . .w) and to the m-n-r- of Zxdpavdeos (Example 4). 


C. Plosives 


Horizontal linkage by means of kh-k-d (yodxida, examples of the three 
manners of articulation); vertical linkage by means of k-m-d to 
oxceQOporo (k-r-th-m) and Sxapavdgos (k-m-d-r-) (interweaving of plo- 
sives and liquids and nasals) in Examples 2 and 4. 


Dd. 
Medial /w/ <F> in Auféc completes, as intervocalic, the w-clusters of 


Examples 1 and 2. 


E. Sibilant 


The sequence tot’ SCoww rexvxaopevos resumes in chiasmus the st{dz 
of examples 2 and 1, and the z d of avdoeg € is repeated in circular 
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composition from example 1 to this example, the passage displaying the 
same composition, from xdgog Avi to cvdges 8€; the inventory of s- 
clusters is completed here by medial sm in memvxaopévoc and 5 m in 


sandhi in “Yavog pév, and by s p in avapas xeoi matching the z 6 of 


avdges Batietav. 


E 
man (tautosyllabic) and alk (heterosyllabic) make position within the 


word. 


G. Historical phonetics 


Loss of intervocalic /w/ <F>. 


EXAMPLE (= TEXT) 4: SavOoc/Sxcuuavdooc 


Horizontal linkage by ks<>/sk <ox> and anth<avo -land <avé>. 
The inventory cannot be completed without ‘H@aiotowo, which is 
linked to ZavOog by the pair ph/th, to Sxduavdooc by ¢/d and to both by 
an s cluster; thanks very largely to this name, the distich furnishes a 
recapitulation of the problems treated, while adding ks and ph. 


A. Vowels and diphthongs 


Resumption of problems of prosody and historical phonetics for: [al,a 
(long) by position/a/*a (inherited) in sequence in é&vta 3° &o” H- (cf. 
“Agauotos) and in péyas totapos Padvdivys (a by position before s p/a 
after z b/*a > Ionic é (-divyc); @ (recent, < *a)/é (uéyas)/é by position 
(cvdoec dé; 6/0 by position (xotapos Bad-); 4/1, opposed as short and 
long in Ba6vdivns, the second marked by its relation to ai, in chiasmus 
(‘Heaiorovo . . . divys) with the i/ai pair of Example 1; the diphthongs 


brought together with @ in ‘H@aiotow recapitulate the two types of 


phonological and prosodic longs, i.e., vowels and diphthongs. 


B. Liquids and nasals 


(a) dr-cluster (twice) circularly linked to the br in Bovioewy; 

(6) combinatory variant of the nasal, palatal in sandhi in ZdavOov 
xahéovoras in Bouigewy xadéovor, again in circular composition; 

(c)_ similarly, the inventory begun in Example 1 by évdoec/mavtes is 
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completed here with dvta/ZavOov/Txapavdgos, giving an inven- 
tory of dental plosives (nt, nth, nd). 


GC. Plosives 


For the dentals, this inventory and the sequence RoTaLoc/Padvdivns (6, 
th, d); for the labials, introduction of /ph/, last in the phonological 
inventory of lonic Greek given by the language of the gods in the Iliad, 
in the sequence ‘Haaistovo xorayds Baby, /ph/ completing both the 
labial and aspirate series (here matching the /th/ of ZavOoc); for the gut- 
turals, this type of inventory is here replaced by the introduction of the 
last of the s-clusters, ks (Zdav00s). 


dD. 


(/w/ <i > now useless.) 


E. Clusters in s 


st (Heaiorow)/s p (uéyas movoyLds) in sequence with z b/z d (avdoes 
d¢)/sk (Lxapavdgoc), recapitulating the preceding examples completed 
by the introduction of ZdvOoc, inversion of the initial cluster of 
Yxdpavdoos; these clusters also give an inventory of the voiceless plo- 
sives. The poet chooses to use the inversion ks/sk to recall the inversion 
2 d/ dz of Example 1 in circular composition (with chiasmus); ks now 
neutralizes the opposition of inverted sk and zg. 


F. Syllabic wordplay 


On the vertical plane, complete for cvdgec (common to all four exam- 
ples, in contrast to the series Oeoi/A0avaror/Oeoi/Oe0i): 


ska (rth) m (cio) — anagrammatized to make a kenning at the 
k (u) m(i) nd (in) level of signification (Kennings are cryptic 
a ndr (es) expressions, best known from Old Germanic 
Ska ma ndr (os) _ verse, with a double sense) 


G. 


Intertextually, this anagram in the Iliad is linked to the “mandragora” 
in the Odyssey, which is also obtained from the dviges of the naming 


t 
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formula and contains the element wavde- (initially), secretly coded in 


both examples of the language of the gods in the Odyssey. 


H. 


The two passages in the Odyssey each contain five lines. For the Iliad, 1 
marked off and defined the passages primarily on the basis of phono- 
logical criteria; syntactically, however, Example 1 has five lines (the 
entire passage is a single sentence), while Example 3 properly has three 
lines, from 289 to 291; L only included the three preceding lines because 
“Yavog is indispensable for comprehension of the kenning yarxic. If 
these delimitations are correct, the language of the gods in the [liad has 
five lines (Example 1) + five (Example 2) + three (Example 3) + two 
(Example 4), for a total which is a multiple of five, a number much 
favored by Homer (sign of a pre-Pythagorean arithmetic? The 


Pythagoreans attributed particular significance to the number five). 


Example (=TEXT) 5 (uehavy) wOY/wavdoayooa(s) 


A pair of quadrisyllables, if the alliterative epithet pédav is taken 
together with the divine name wav as in the description Feity ev 
uéhas wOAv boxe, yaraxt dé Feixehov civOos, and if one assumes the 
plant name pavdoayoon(s) supplied by the second anagram of the 
name, here incomplete in the form “andrag”. Horizontal linkage by 
means of the common m-, m-lin one case, m-n-r- in the other (i.e., an 
inventory of liquids and nasals) and by d/g (a voiced pair as in Example 
1 from the /liad). 


Inventory 
A. Vowels and consonants 


(a) With qwvijoas, the poet directly poses problems of prosody and 
historical phonetics: for /a/, association of unaltered a with a/a 
lengthened by position/*a > lonic e, in sequence in the first line 
(Gea puvijoas . . . Pagquaxoy ’Aoyet-povens); for /e/,association of 
*e with a < *a (povy-/-povers, alliterating), and with é (06ge) /e > 
é by position in sandhi or medially within the word (uév péhav 
Zoxe, with an 2 in an open syllable between the two prosodic é’s in 
closed syllables); for /o/, 6/6/0 by position (peo-/x60e/-poveys); for 
fiJ,7by position (Fot&y)/i (qvotv)/again i by position, but in sandhi 
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, 


(wey xargove); for /u/, a (goboas)/a (paw, u@Av)/i@ by position 
(Sovovew, associated with fovoas); 

(6) diphthongs: diphthong with a long initial element paired with the 
corresponding short diphthong (first medially then initially): 
“Aoyet/Foicy /Feixehov (Aeyet- with full degree of the sufhix *-i-, cf. 
Hitt. harkay-). 


B. Liquids and nasals 


Utilization of the inventory established by means of the horizontal 
linkage: 


(a) /nm/, to be completed in sandhi by the [n] > [ny] of uv xadgover 
and probably the [n] > [m] of uév wédav; 

(6) distribution: /r/ is never initial, in tauto- (Foity), or heterosyllabic 
clusters (“Agyet, paouaxov, arg/ar ... k), or it is intervocalic 
(xoge, égbous, with or and ru, preparing dovoveu; /I/, exclusively 
intervocalic (uédav, 1Hdv), is notable in the sequence al occurring 
in yakaxti(with palindromic ala) /xadéovor /yakexdv, giving an 
inventory of gutturals /g k kh/ (in alphabetical order?); 

(c) /m/ is always in syllable onset, whether the syllable is medial 
(paguaxov) or initial (uot, pév, méhav, MOV, wv); /n/, medially 
((~@vijous) and in clusters (@vijtoiG1), is also notable in closed syl- 
lables, in sandhi with its variants of [m] (uév wédav), [no] (ue 
xadeovar), as well as medially dvOos/aviodoi/xavta Sivavta, 
giving an inventory of the dentals /thd t/,as in Example 4 from the 


Ihad; the an- preceding the plosive is in opposition to the -al-, of 


the same structure, following it in yakaxte ete. 


CG. Plosives 


A guttural and a dental from these inventories are joined in the cluster 
ut in yahaxu recapitulating the dentals in the sequence Ooi d¢ te MavTE 
dvvavra; k/g, ¢/k pairs in chiasmus in the sequences paouaxov “Aoyet, 
yothaxt Feixehov, labial pairs in b/ph (xooe, powvijoas, Ppaouaxoy, 
“POovtyc, Plow, yarenov, mavra), the different types joined to one 
another to produce an inventory of the ¢hree manners of articulation, 
voiceless/voiced/aspirate; opposition in sandhi of p/t in xdg¢/v’ dg-. 


D. 


Initial /w/ in a cluster (Fit y) or alone (Feixedov). 
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E. Sibilant 


Eovous/Ogvaser; clusters: pwvijoas noge/éouous xai/ESerge /Foxe, with 
ks (= sk inverted) between s & in sandhi and medial sk; voiced cluster dz 
in Foigh, not z das in dvdoes 8é (Example 1): évdoc(ot) y(€) provides the 


anagram for “mandragora”; s p/s k, ks, sk/dz register the three points of 


articulation and the voiceless/voiced opposition. 


F. Writing (alphabet; reverse order, as an evidence of sinistroverse 


script in boustrophedon) 


The alphabet continues from the y, of “mandragora” to the A, 4 of 
tGAv, and includes the digamma: F,¢ in Foify with its opposition of the 
phonological cluster /wr/ and the graphic cluster zd <¢>, after which 
come the simple consonants, without ¢: y, 6, F, @ (in the sequence 
yethaxt dé Feixehov civoc), and linked by 0 in reverse order of 0, %, i, u 
(in the sequence padv dé wv xadgovor Geoi), the m-l of wmav alliterat- 
ing with guy... xadgovor; the initial g <y> of this sequence is joined by 
those in “Aoyet, yains, in the play on letters in yadaxtt xadgovor 
xadenov, and in the particles ye. . .5é (linked by the th <0> of @vytoiot 
Ge0t); alpha and omega given by wékav wav, if not by pavdeayoon 
u@dv. The number of repertoried consonants — nine - is identical to 
that in the /liad, this list lacking B but including F (the importance of 
the number nine in Homer is well known). 


G. Syllabic wordplay 


The anagram is dismantled in order to be linked by the nw... 
690(Goew)/uAv pair to the other name for the same plant (leaving the 
phrase “men and gods” intact); an links the two passages containing the 
language of the gods in the Odyssey, and links this language to the lan- 
guage of the gods in the Miad; an links uéhav “black” to Kuav- “dark”; 
and the syllable an has the combinatory variant am in aupoooiny, which 
occurs in the final line of the language of the gods in the Odyssey. 


Example (= TEXT) 6: Kuaviomdos *Augetoitys/TMAayxtac 


The three names have a decreasing number of syllables (five, four, two), 
in a passage of five lines, of which the third is marked by the presence, 
in its context, of the divine name TIAayxtac, which in the utterance 
follows the two-part human name at the end of the second line. 
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A. Vowels 


Inventory of values ~ short, long by nature, long by position - for: /a/ 
(a/a by position/*a > ¢ in the sequence xvaven- "Apgt-toitys); /e/ (2 by 
position/é/*2 in the sequence Tétoat "Exnoegeées); /i/ (i/t by position/i 
in the sequence -a@7mdog “Aucetotms); /o/ (6/6 in -@mdoc/6 by position 
in Gox0ei); /u/ (*u/*a Kuav-/xtuc), without prosodic a. 


B. Liquids and nasals 


/r/ alone or ina cluster in the sequence yag Méteat “Ennoegées moot 
.. .0070et. . .-TeITNS. . - TON}EMVES. .  CUPgooiny . . . Tatgi Pegovow 
especially in 90/90/Q0/Qou (with ov = closed 0) to give the name of the 
letter 6@; for xei, see p. 1381; for 10 p.1382; [lJ in Mceyxtag in the tau- 
tosyllabic cluster p/ with the corresponding heterosyllabic pel of xéhevat 
(ctymologically related); /m/ in (xd)ua, pé(ya), cf we(Aav) pév of 
Example 5 (and the assonance péya/wehav), waxages; in Kuavandos, 
inventory of nasals: dental (in Kuavamodos in the onset of an open syl- 
lable in compositional sandhi, like uéav Zoxe in phrasal sandhi), labial 
(Augt-) and palatal (Mhayxtas) (both in closed syllables). 


C. Plosvves 


The elements of the double naming are linked by an inventory of the 
voiceless plosives /k p/ (paired with /ph/), /t/ (paired with /d/) and by two 
clusters, pl with plosive + liquid, k¢ with two plosives, paired with the 
hhth of 6oy0et; the formulation of the human name (which also gives an 
anagram of “mandragora” as above), xipa péya GoxGet xvavamdos 
"Augeroitys supplies inventories, in sequence, of the guéturals /k g kh/ 
(/k/ in circular composition), and dentals /th d t/; the labials of Métgan 
‘Eanoegées, /p ph/, are resumed and completed by the /b/ of 44Bgoouyy, 
a semantically marked term, as transcending the opposition of the 
human and the divine by “immortality” in this final line of the language 
of the gods in the Odyssey; GuPQooiny TATOL PEQOVOLV gives an inventory 


/b p ph/ which completes the inventory of the plosives in these two lines. 


D. 


Jw] <F> occurs in Ati, in intervocalic position, to be compared to 


Foitn, Feixedov, where it is initial. 
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E. Clusters ins 


in sandhi: Exnoegées xooti (s p), Trayxtas d€ (zd), wanages xaréovat 
(s ), for the three points of articulation of the plosives, with a voiced 


combinatory variant. 


F. Syllabic wordplay 


We note only those examples which link the two passages: an support- 
ing an inventory of dental plosives in Example 5, of points of articula- 
tion of the nasals in Example 6; Maayxtas joined by la... kt to 
(ya)d.axx(1) of the formulation of the divine name wou; -roi(tys) paired 
with Foi(¢y), with @ and 7 lengthened by position. These phonic links 
have a semiotic function: Foity pédkav announces the rooting in the 
Underworld of the Kuavéa; pédav “black” and xvav- “dark” are both 
applied to the chthonic earth (yaa pédauva, Miad 15.715, etc.; xvaveds 
yovec, Pindar, fr. 87.4, see Example 7). The wordplay based on nasal 
syllables brings into focus the implicit name “mandragora” given by 
two anagrams in the two passages, here complete with its vowels, not 
by chance in the formulation of the human name 


viva péeya Go7xGet Kvavomdoc APPLTOLTHS 
m an d r 
a g or es 


Linked to the anagram of Example 5 by the syllabic wordplay or. . . 
g/rhokh (r/rh,glkh; 0g. « .y/00z0) or eveng. . . rhokh(y. . . 6070), and 
completing it by -és, the name is presented here in a “disorder” which 
has a morphological aim (analysis of the compound pavde-ayogn(s)). 
The poet thus brings together in this example the two processes of 
secret coding by which he conceals the human names in the Odyssey: 
anagram for “mandragora,” and hypallage for the “Cyaneai.” Finally, 
the human and divine names of Example 5 are united by means of chi- 


asmus. 


it Vocabulary 


The lexemes are the human and divine appellations, all of them hennin- 
gar combining designation and signification, referring to implicit 
myths, and in some cases offering deliberate ambiguities in the syntax 


of the nominal phrases. 
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EXAMPLE 1: Bowaoewv/Aiyaiwv 


The signification of these designations is to be sought in the accompa- 
nying gloss, typologically comparable, except for its hermeticism, to 
that explaining, for example, ‘Aotucdvak, liad 6.402-3: Briareus’ Bint 
points toward the concept of “force,” which is made explicit by the 
mythology. Briareus, the “damage-causing,” is (with the alliterating 
Bin) Pin AOAY PéQtatos Axavtwv dxndc0L vaiovo’ ind Téotagov 
evowevta (Zenodotos); his force is thus mortal, while that of Aiyaiwv, 
through reference to the myth of the procreation of Aiyetc, father of 
Theseus, is a vital force (the root *h,ei-g- “spring up, leap” metaphor- 
ically designates the male sexual act). 


EXAMPLE 2: Batieia/orua moAvoxceOpowo Mvoivys 


Designated as the “Bramble-patch” (Batog “bramble”), Batieia is a sign 
of approaching death in the legend of the Trojans assembled before it; 
the designation “tomb of the much-leaping Myrina” superposes several 
significations with the help of diverse secret meanings: two syntactic 
ambiguities, namely the hypallage of xovoxdo0uov0 which refers to the 
Amazon’s horse; and the function of the genitive in oja Muoivygs, 
which is not adnominal (*Myrina’s tomb” as in ofa ‘Exe 
“Hecuba’s tomb”), but instrumental, i.e., the “tomb (wherein are 
buried those who were killed) by Myrina,” with reference to the myth 
about her: the Amazon took and destroyed a city, whose male inhabi- 
tants she slew, and built another to which she gave her own name (in 
both interpretations, the tomb is that of a female warrior/or warriors 
with her or their horses); an onomastic ambiguity, in the use of Mvoivy 
both asa personal name and a place name, hence La nécropole de Myrina 
(title ofa book by Pottier and Reinach). The name, moreover, contains 
an autobiographical reference if the poet saw the tomb in Asia Minor or 
heard it spoken of. There may also be an implicit paronomasia in the 
name Mvoivn, formed from \woov “perfumed oil”, but alluding to 
pveouc (u/a) in this context of mourning. And finally see p. 1382 for the 
twenty-four letters of the divine name and the name of the letter u. 


EXAMPLE 3: yahxic/xbuwdtc 


The divine name can only be understood in discontinuous composition, 
on two levels: the one offered by the passage itself between its first and 


| 
| 
i 
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last lines, between “Yrvoc and the bird paruis/xyuvodis to which Sleep 
is compared; the other given by the chiasmus connecting this“Yavos. . . 
xahuis to the yadxeov bavov of Miad 11.242, its genitival adjective 
(“brazen sleep”) equivalent to an instrumental genitive “sleep by means 
of bronze.” Here sleep is a metaphor for death, having produced the 
myth of Sleep as twin brother of Death. And bronze by synecdoche 
stands for arms: thus “death by arms”; yarxic, itselfa kenning within this 
kenning, based syntactically on linguistic inclusion, through use of only 
one of the two elements of a syntagma, a poetic figure of speech of the 
type which uses ixzo “horses” to stand for “chariot and horses,” t6Ea 
“bows” for “bow and arrows,” etc.,a figure also seen in vextagéw yutwve, 
Thad 18.25, the tunic donned by Achilles when he learns of the death of 
Patroclus, a tunic obviously not “made of nectar,” but “red” (the color of 
mourning), with reference to the véxtao éov0odv used by Thetis, [liad 
19.38, to embalm the body of the dead Patroclus. As for xvpivors, there 
is a conjunction of the two suggested identifications of the bird, owl and 
raptor: the owl, its eyes always open, forms an oxymoron with the closed 
eyes of death, while the raptor engenders an image of death as razzia 
(raid), cf. from the root Genatw, ‘Aonahioy, and Saorndmv (on whose 
name the poet bestows a non-Greek s- since he is a Lycian). 


EXAMPLE 4: SavOov/Zxapavdsoov 


Of the two appellations of the river, ZavOo¢ (the divine one), kenning, 
combines two significations: as an adjective, it is applied to the hair of 
the supposed i.e., blond warrior, in fact the red color of blood (cf. Mtad 
21.21, £9v0aiveto 9 aipati b5wo) symbolically applied to the dumezil- 
ian warrior function; and, as a river-name, it is applied to the real 
“russet” color of the Lycian river sand. As to the human name. being 
interpreted by the poet as containing -avdgoc, it is a compound sig- 
nifying approximately “who has dead men,” cf. Iliad 3.278, oi 
UnéveQOe xapdvtas avOowmouc; Odyssey 11.476, Bootdv cidwra 
xauovtov; the name has a variant Kaucvdoos, cf. Nonnus. 3.39, 
unmetrical in Homer and glossed as xajctov xuouitios, Scholia in 
Iliadem 1.1 and 1.2. 


EXAMPLE 5: pavdgayoen(s)/udmav 


Between the plant’s two names have been distributed two of the uses of 
the paguaxov, “narcotic - aphrodisiac” and “remedy”; the plant had 
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many uses in magic because of its anthropomorphism. It is called not 
only pavdoayden(s), but also digxara and xioxaa (Dioscorides 4.75) 
with reference to the use made of it by Circe in the myth: it was given 
to Odysseus and his companions for its hallucinogenic and aphrodisiac 
properties respectively. The companions of Odysseus (Odyssey 
10.239-40) were apparently transformed into swines while retaining 
their human mind (there are accounts of delirium involving transforma- 
tion into an animal due to the ingestion of mandrake root); this use of 
the plant appropriately reflects the name pavde-cydon(s), which prop- 
erly signifies “having an assembly in an enclosed space,” wavdoa being 
“a fold or pen for animals,” like the sty of the myth ~a place which could 
also be a secret place for collective narcotic-taking, like that described 
for the Scythians in Herodotus 4.75 (and the “secret name”, Skt. nama 
apiciam is iconically adapted to this secret use, for it is an anagram of 
“mandragora”). But it is to Odysseus that both names of the plant are 
appropriate: Circe gives him mandrake as an aphrodisiac (Odyssey 
10.286-98, 333-5» 347); but Hermes gives him as an antidote the herb 
wav, properly “that which soothes,” which is in accordance with the 
sedative properties of the plant called mandragora (Hippocrates, Loc. 
Hom. 39) and dipxcua, identified as vincetoxicum. The plant is thus a 
union of opposites alike by its properties and, with its black roots and 
milk-white flowers, by its morphology. It belongs to black and white 
magic, like the paivy(a small sea-fish), snails, fava beans, and cumin in 
other texts, and also symbolizes birth and death. Ina vertical linkage, 
its black roots connect it with the firm anchoring of the Cyanean rocks 
in the depths of the Underworld once they had ceased to wander. 


EXAMPLE 6: Mhayxtai/Kuavéde 


The human appellation is hidden through hypallage in the epithet 
applied to Amphitrite, cf. Carystius of Pergamum, Fr. 16 Miiller, 
Miayxtai dug Kvavéwy Kaguottos 6 Tleoyaynvoc pyot Kvavéas wey 
bw’ dvOodnev, Ind dé OLY Pdgxov mbAcL xaAetoBat; cf. Herodotus 
4.85. Together the two names refer to the cosmogonic myth of lands 
which wandered before becoming anchored and turning dark: the wan- 
dering is rendered by the Gk. [hcryxvat, the anchoring by Skt. r@jasi 
suméhe, rédasi suméke “the two spaces, the two worlds (heaven and 
earth) well fixed”; both the anchoring and the black earth by the Hitt. 
suhmilis dankuis taganzipas; the black earth by dagan-zipas, and by 
Irish domun donn, and Gk. xvavéas yOovds (~8dv being the etymolog- 
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ical equivalent of the Hitt. dagan), also by Kvavéat alone. These 
expressions combine, as in the case of EavO0c, a real color, like the dark 
blue of the deep sea (Euripides, [phigenia in Tauris 7), and a symbolic 
color, the darkness of the Underworld, cf. xvavéos for Hades, [G xiv 
1389 11 25, the Kijgec, Pseudo-Hesiod, Scutum 249; the first is appro- 
priate to Amphitrite, the second to the signification that underlies the 
hypallage of Kuavéat, the dark lands of human mortality; if they can 
also be “AuBgooica, Nonnus 40.470, that is because the immortality 
(ciPooainy, Odyssey 12.63) of the reign of Zeus, which transcends the 
relation of man and cosmos given by the double naming, is brought to 
birth through the anchoring of the wandering lands. The importance 
of this is underlined by the presence of the term in the final line of the 
ten lines (two passages of five lines each) of the language of the gods in 
the Odyssey, and by the fact that the phonological inventory only ends 
with its [b] <P> (its [am-] <au-> being linked, in an inventory of the 
points of articulation of the nasals, to the [an], [an] of Kuavéas 


Mayne, and in vertical linkage to those in téhav avdoayogn). 


EXAMPLE 7: AGhov/xvavéas YVO0VvOs MOTQOV 


The “two worlds” of the Vedic tradition (rdjasi suméke, rédast suméke 
“the two spaces, the two worlds,” Le. “Earth and Sky, well fixed”) give 
rise in Greek to two double namings, that of the earth in the Homeric 
example, and that of the “Star” which lights up the “dark earth” (cf. 
‘Text [7]), in a phrase which combines the opposites, dark and bright, 


these “two worlds” represent. 


iit Syntax 


A. Nominal phrases with a determiner whose function ts 
deliberately ambiguous 


(a) Ambiguity of the referent of an adjectival determiner relating toa 
proper noun, explicit on the level of designation, but not on that 
of the signification implied by the hypallage: xohvoxagepov 
Mvoivys “much-leaping Myrina/Myrina of the leaping steed”; 
Kvavarmdoc “Augetoitns “Dark-faced Amphitrite (because of the 
ocean depths where she lives)”/“Dark Lands” for the abyssal 
depths of the Underworld in which they become rooted (6iTas, 
Callimachus Hymn to Delos 54) like the mandrake that prefigures 
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them as the utterance unfolds; in both cases, the ambiguity is 
increased by the ambiguity inherent in one of its lexemes: Mvgivn, 
proper name and place name; Kuavamdos whose second element 
“eye, face” (*ok''-), while in the fullest sense applied to the 
goddess, is (as in many other instances) grammaticalized in terms 
of a classificatory sign for the Lands “of Darkness” (like the 
Underworld). 

Use ofa genitival adjective with instrumental value, ofa Mvoivys 
and/or instrumental “tomb as a result of (the warlike action of) 
Myrina,” xaAxeoc tinvos “sleep (death) (by arms) of bronze.” 
Use, by linguistic inclusion, of just one of the two elements of a 
phrase: yahxis “(sleep/death by) bronze.” 

Wordplay on the structure of a compound (variation of a noun 
phrase): “APavtuc/Etpoua (Text [8]). The composite divine name 
linked to the human name by 6, is initially an ancient possessive 
compound (cf. Skt. sugdva-, etc.) “of the beautiful heifers,” a plural 
referent which Hesiod transforms into a singular (“of the Beautiful 
Heifer”) in applying it to Lo, the young woman impregnated by 
Zeus, who, metamorphosed by Hera into a heifer, honored 
Euboea with her presence in the course of her wanderings. 


B. Syntax of the double naming phrase 


(a) 


The ancient naming formula (e.g., aotapos Kbdvos dvoytcr, 
Xenophon, Anabasis 1.2.23) links two predicates, the essive predi- 


cate ofa noun phrase (“the name is Kydnos”) and the utilization of 


such a phrase as a possessive predicate (“the river has the name 
Kydnos”), with, however, no case marking (e.g., genitive or dative) 
indicating belonging or possession; the use ofa single case form for 
the three nouns is a mark of inalienable possession, which acquires 
a possessive signifier in German phrases of the type des Mannes sein 
Kopf, and in English phrases using the verb “to be,” e.g., X is its 
name or French phrases using “appeler,” e.g., Il s‘appelle X and its 
transitive form [appelle (son enfant) X; this is also the type of phrase 
used in the Greek language of the gods with xahéw, xixdijoxo. 

The double naming one element of which is enigmatic can generate 
a nominal phrase which is an enigma (including thus the enigmatic 
kenning), its subject and predicate being disjoined by discontinu- 
ous composition, of the type (Hesiod, Works and Days 524-71, 
avdoteos . .. Pegéorxos, [isosyllabic]) “the mollusc (is) a snail.” 
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(c) Finally, there are the proposed solutions to these enigmas. The situ- 
ation is not precisely the same in the /liad, where all the examples 
include a reference to a non-human being (a giant, an Amazon, 
Sleep, the river-god Skamander), where the subject is always the 
human name and the predicate the divine name (whatever the order 
of the utterance), and where the predication is in the future because 
the enigma concerns the destiny of the person, and in the Odyssey, 
where in the first example both subject and predicate are appella- 
tives and in the second the divine name is the subject: Example 1 
(referent: the Hecatoncheir) “(Aegaeon) the vital force (will be) the 
force of Tartarus (Briareus)”; Example 2 (referent: “the high hill” = 


the tumulus) “The Bramble-patch (will be) the necropolis of 


Myrina” (or rather, ‘Troy and Myrina lying at some distance from 
one another, “will be like” the necropolis of Myrina, an autobio- 
graphical reference of the poet’s); Example 3 (referent: the bird to 
which Sleep is compared) “the owl/the raptor” (will be = repre- 
sents) “death by weapons of bronze”; Example 4 (referent: the river) 
“the river of the fallen men (Skamander) will become red of the 


blood of warriors (Xanthus)”; Example 5 (referent: paouaxov “nar- 
cotic and remedy”): “The narcotic (is) a remedy”, or, more “sha- 
manistic,” (the narcotic) ingested by an assembly in an enclosed 
space (is) an emollient, soothing”; Example 6 (referent: the over- 
hanging rocks) “the Wandering rocks (will be) the Dark Lands 
(rooted in the Underworld)”; Example 7 (referent: “the unmoving 
prodigy of the vast earth”) “Delos (is) the Star of the dark earth”; 
Example 8 (referent: an island, like Delos, which, as suggested by 
the myths of Io and Leto, is anchored in much the same manner as, 
by its navel, an embryo within the waters of its mother’s womb, cf. 
Odyssey 1.50, vijoor ev Guuprovtmp, 5OU-7 Gupadds éori Oadcoors) “the 
land of Abas will become Euboea” (as if privative a was opposed to 


meliorative ew in compounds with a second member in b-); etc. 


iv The language of the gods as a discourse genre 


A Its subject is to define man’s place in the cosmos of the gods in rela- 
tion to space and time: the space extending from Tartarus, the chthonic 
world to which the Cyanean rocks, likened to a mandrake root, are 
firmly anchored, to the air and the ether towards which rises the Idaean 
pine upon which stood Sleep, twin brother of Death; and time, which 
extends from birth to death (Example [= Text] [1]), as a measure of 
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man, cf. Text [g] where the Moon is defined by its brilliance in the lan- 
guage of the gods but as a “measurer of time” in the language of men 
(with an anagram of win by the ju\(oaro) at the beginning and the 
rhyme in -vy of jnyvn/oedtyvyy); this time is what opposes man to the 
Immortals. In the discontinuous composition of the Iliad, birth and 
death are defined in a general way in Example (= Text) [1]; and the 
death is that of the Trojans, by linkage with the affabulation in the other 
examples: the Bramble-patch is the place where they assemble for 
battle (Example [= Text] [2]); the “Sleep of bronze” comes when Hera 
sets out to charm Zeus into supporting the Greeks and their arms of 
bronze, those death-dealing instruments (Example [= Text] {3]) which 
will redden the waters of the Xanthus with the blood of warriors 
(Example [= Text] [4]). And the double naming which confronts 
microcosmos and cosmos in connection with mortality is opposed to 
the unity of the divine referents at the end of the languages of the gods 
both in the Iliad, with Hephaistus, and in the Odyssey, with ambrosia, 
the immortality of the reign of Zeus acquired through the firm rooting 
of the Earth in the Underworld. 


B> Who are the authors of the “language of the gods,” wrongly so 
named because it is also that of men (the human and divine names 
being the usual vs. poetic ~ therefore hermetic - ones)? The language 
of the gods consists in “speaking” the order of the world, enigmatically: 
“the gods like darkness,” Skt. paro’ ksakama hi devah, Satapatha- 
Brahmana 8. 6.2.13; and the function of the poet is to translate it into a 
language iconically adapted to that of the gods by the enigmatic 
methods they employ: the poet, who is naturally the author of the “lan- 


guage of the gods,” “speaks the divine order of the world,” as a 0éom15 
(*dhh-s- and + sh” -i-.a Oeohoyos, see Text [9]); and like the Brahmans 
who, knowing the four quarters of the speech, keep three of them secret 
among themselves, so that the non-initiate may hold but one (cf. Reg- 


Veda 1.164.45), the poet-authors of the double appellations of the “lan- 


guage of the gods” are the brilliant masters of “the obscure language of 


the poets,” the bérla forchide na filed of the Irish (Auraceipt nan -Eces 
“Scholar’s Primer” or “Handbook of the Learned,” 1302). 


This paper is a synthesis, with some additions, of my earlier work, to 
which the reader is referred for bibliographical details and for discus- 
sion of the language of the gods in Indo-European traditions other than 
Greek. 
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Selected texts 
{1] Homer, /lad 1.401-5 Mazon 


GAMA ob TOV Y’ EMODOa, Hed, bIEAvGGO SEOLOV, 

OL EXATOYYEWOV zxahéEoa”’ és Waxgov “OdvpAov, 

dv Botdgewy xareovot Oeoi, dvdges d€ te MaVTES 

Aiyaiwy’ - 6 yao adte Biy ob mateQds Geivery — 

bs Ga mae Kooviovi xabéCeto xvdei yaw 

But you came, goddess, and freed him from his bonds, when you had quickly 
called to high Olympus him of the hundred hands, whom the gods call 
Briareus, but all men Aegaeon; for he is mightier than his father. He sat down 
by the side of the son of Cronos, exulting in his glory... (Trans. A. T. 
Murray) 


{2] Homer, //iad 2.811-15 Mazon 


*Eott d€ tis TOOMAQOWE MOALOG inet LOAWVH, 
év nedim aendvevOe, negidoopos EvOa xai EvOa, 
Ty itot devdoes Batievay xxkjoxovow, 
GO0dvator dé te FUG TOAVXAEDLOLO Mugivys: 
évOa tote Tomes te Sexe 5’ Exixoveot. 


Now there is before the city a steep mound afar out in the plain, with a clear 
space about it on this side and on that; this men call Batieia, but the immor- 
tals call it the barrow of Myrine, much leaping. There on that day the Trojans 
and their allies separated their companies. (Trans. A. T. Murray {adapted]) 


{3] Homer, [liad 14.286-91 Mazon 


"Ev@’ “Yavoc pév fueve waQ0¢ Atos GoGe idéo0at 
eis EAGT CevaPas TEQUUXETOV H TOV Ev "1dy 
WAZOOTETH REPUVIA OU HEQOS aidéo’ lxavev" 

évO’ ov’ SCouvow aervxaonEevos eidativotow, 
Sow Acyvo fj Evadiyxtos, Hv V Ev Sgeoor 
yahnida xzdjoxovot Geol, cevdges dé xbyLvdeV. 


There Sleep halted, before the eyes of Zeus saw him, and mounted up on an 
exceedingly tall fir-tree, the highest that then grew in Ida; and it reached up 
through the mists into heaven. On it he sat, hidden by the branches of the fir, 
in the likeness of a clear-voiced mountain bird, that the gods call Chalcis, but 
men call Cymindis. (Trans. A. T. Murray) 
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[4] Homer, /liad 20.73-4 Mazon 


avta 8’ dQ’ Hepatotov péyas norapods Padudivns, 
dv EavOov xadeovor Geoi, dvdoes Sé Dxdpavdoov. 


- and against Hephaestus the great, deep-eddying river, that gods call 
Xanthus, and men Scamander. (Trans. A. T. Murray) 


(5] Homer, Odyssey 10.302-6 Bérard 


“Qs Goa Povijoas 169k PAQLAKOV ’AQyeupovtys 
ex yains EQvoa., xai por Plow adtod Eeze- 

ity pév pedo Eoxe, yadhaxt dé eixehov dvO0c: 
OAV dé juv xaAEovaL Deol Yarenov dé V dovaoeWw 
avdodor ye Ovytoior Oeoi Sé te mavta Sbvavratt. 


So saying, Argeiphontes gave me the herb, drawing it from the ground, and 
showed me its nature. At the root it was black, but its flower was like milk. 
Moly the gods call it, and it is hard for mortal men to dig; but with the gods all 
things are possible. (Trans. A. T. Murray) 


[6] Homer, Odyssey 12.59-63 Bérard 


évOev uev yao Métoa Ennoepées: xgoti 8 adres 
x0La Wéyc QOYOEl xVAavMMLdOs "AuguToitys: 
Thayxtas d1) tot tas ye Deol pwdnages xaEOvOL. 
Ti MEV T Ob <metenv >a maogoxetat, OSE MEAELAL 
TONOWVES, Tal T GUPOoGiny Au naTEi PégovoL: 


For, on the one hand are beetling crags, and against them roars the great wave 
of dark-eyed Amphitrite; the Planctae do the blessed gods call these. Thereby 
not even winged things may pass, no, not the timorous doves that bear ambro- 


sia to father Zeus. (Trans. A. T. Murray from French) 


[7] Pindar, fr. 33¢ (Maehler)= 87-8 (Pros. 1 Puech) 


Xaio’, © Oeoduara, AUTAgomAOxapLOv 
naidecor Actods wegoteotatov ~ovos, 
nOvtov Obyateg, YOOvOs Ev- 

osias dxivytov tégac, dv te Bootoi 

Adhov xtxAnoxouor, waxages 8 év’OAVpA@ 
THAEPavtoV xvavéas YOovds GoTEOV. 


Hail, thou creation of the Gods, enchanted isle that gave shelter to the chil- 
dren of Leto, that splendid-haired goddess, daughter of the sea, become in thy 
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fixed state a wonder of the wide world, thou whom mortals call Delos and the 
Fortunate Ones on Mount Olympus the Brilliant Star of the dark earth, 
shining from afar. (Trans. J. Koniordos from French) 


[8] Hesiod, fr. 296 Merkelback and West 


"APavtis:  EbBoua? dc “Hoiodos év Aiyution devtéow meEoi ‘Lovs 
vyjow ev Apavtidt diy 

Ti Toiv “APavtida xixdyoxoy Oeoi aigv govtes 

Evpouty dé Pods jv Exdvupov Ovonace Zev. 


Abantis: Euboea, as Hesiod says in the second Aegimius for Lo: On the divine 
isle of Abantis, which the eternal gods used to call Abantis, but Zeus then 
called Euboea (i.e. Land of Fine Cattle) after the cow. (Trans. W. J. Lillie from 
Modern Greek) 


[9] Onrphic poem frg. gt, Kern 


\joaro T GhAny yaiav cteiottoy, fv te GeAnyny 
abavartot xAICovory, EmyNovor d€ te “ajvyy, 
i] WHAM ode" Exet, THAW Hotec, TOAAG WEAEOOM. 


He conceived another vast land, which the immortals called selene “moon,” 
While the people on earth called it mene “moon, month.” 

Which has many mountains, many cities, many houses. (Trans. W. J. Lillie 
from Modern Greek) 
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APPENDIX I1I.6 
Obscene language 


M. Z. KOPIDAKIS 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


+ . oe 2 ee = Te ; 1s ge mts 
oda xai ménevopa Ev xvoiw “Inood St obdév xoLvoOV SU EaUTOD' et wy TH 


hoyiLopevey tt xowdv elvan, Exeivey KoLVOV. 


I know, and am persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing unclean of 
itself: but to him that esteemeth any thing to be unclean, to him it is unclean 


(To the Romans 14.14, King James Bible) 


The male and female pudenda are the most sensitive erogenous zones 
in the human body; they are reproductive organs and terminal excre- 
tories, and are also located in close proximity to the most despised part 
of the body, the fundament. Because, even in primitive thought, the 
functions of these organs are evaluated not only on the basis of the well- 
being of the human system and the perpetuation of the species, but also 
according to moral, religious, and aesthetic criteria, people’s attitudes 
towards them have ranged from the greatest reverence to the most 
extreme contempt. In Ancient Greek, this wide range is revealed on the 
one hand by the semantic polarity of the terms aidoios “venerable” and 
aioyodc “shameful, base,” which, however, have the same root (*aizd-), 
and on the other by the phenomenon of polyonymy: for no part of the 
body, not even the paramount head, are there so many terms as for the 
genitals. 

Obscenity is the uttering (and the writing) of words or expressions 
that refer to the erogenous zones of the human and animal body and to 
the functions they perform (including the excretion of liquid and solid 
waste, the passing of wind, and menstruation). Naturally, in order to be 
described as obscene, such utterances must also include an element 
that goes beyond mere statement with the intention of startling and 
shocking the receiver. The scientist, the innocent child, the ordinary 
person in the crowd, even the rude peasant with his limited vocabulary 
are obviously not being obscene when they refer candidly to the 
évayxoia “necessities,” even if they use coarse or vulgar expressions. 
Conversely, even the most elaborate euphemism can function as 


a 
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mordant obscenity when the transmitter intends it so or the receiver 
takes it so. Even as an expression of affection (see Ovid, Ars amatoria 
724), obscenity reflects aggression and disregard for taboos and is liable 
to repel. 

So who used obscene language in antiquity and why? The answer is: 
many people and for many reasons. For artisans, oarsmen, laborers, and 
people engaged in monotonous daily toil, obscenity was phatic contact, 
i.e.,a means of establishing communication, and a form of amusement 
that kept care and concern at bay. For “the vulgar rabble” (qoottxoi), 
“dregs of society” (the xegutgipata), marginal persons, brothel- 
keepers, obscenity was a natural mode of expression. Warriors, athletes, 
quarrelsome folk,and “people of criminal disposition” (pu.eyxdyoves) 
used obscene language to intimidate their opponents. For boys and 
adolescents obscenity was a kind of rite of passage into adulthood. 
Whores and libertines (cyooixou or even yagievtes) used obscene lan- 
guage to arouse the libido of their sexual partners (a fetishistic use of 
language). Old men, eunuchs (émOvpia evvobyou aronagdevedoat 
vedavida “the desire of the eunuch is to deflower a young girl”), flagging 
lovers, and the impotent (ciotutot) used obscene language because their 
own powers were not up to the mark. The presence of meat in the daily 
fare was an exception: even in the nineteenth century, Friedrich Engels 
and many others were fighting for the “democracy of meat-eating.” And 
the Popordyot, the half-starved beggars who lurked around the altar, 
would utter obscenities as they fought over scraps of meat (xge0dauia) 
(hence the modern meaning of Bapokoyos “a foul-mouthed person”). 
Symposiasts, revelers, patrons of taverns, spectators at athletic 
and drama contests (and cockfights too) habitually broke into obscen- 
ity. Women too would use obscene language among themselves. 
Semonides of Amorgos commends the “bee-type” of woman, who does 
not frequent places “where they engage in sexual talk” (Gxov heyovow 
Gpoodwwiovg oyous, 7.91 West). One special feature of the ancient 
period is the religious obscene language used in fertility rites attended 
only by women (such as the Haloa, the Thesmophoria, and the Stenia). 
This particular form of obscene language, which was accompanied by 
displays of flat cakes in the form of male and female genitalia, presum- 
ably served a magic (apotropaic and fertilizing) purpose. The first 
teachers were believed to have been two old women, Iambe and Baubo, 
who, using obscene language and vulgar gestures respectively, managed 
to make goddess Demeter laugh. The obscenities and the phallic songs 
which accompanied the procession of the phallus in Dionysian rituals 
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also served a magic purpose. The obscene language used in certain lit- 
erary genres (iambic poetry and comedy) was something of an institu- 
tion, but other poets and writers also enjoyed obscene jests. It has been 
noted that those who use language with some degree of competence 
have a tendency towards, albeit implicit, obscenity. 

Clearly, in antiquity too natural discourse both preserved the stock 
of obscene language and constantly enriched it with new inventions. 
Our main sources of popular obscenity are inscriptions (on vessels, 
potsherds, walls, rocks, steles), magical papyri, billets doux, popular 
texts (such as the Vitae Aesopi and Philogelos), proverbs, improvised 
phallic songs, and lexicographers’ glosses on rare and idiomatic words. 
The scholiasts and commentators also tend to explain male dicta in lit- 
erary texts with vernacular synonyms. And some of the obscene 
material found in special monographs like the Roman historian 
Suetonius’ /Tegi Bhaopnucov, in scientific and legislative texts, and also 
in literature more gencrally, is also of vernacular origin. 

Obscenity is rare in serious poetry and literature, such as epic and 
choral poetry, tragedy, philosophy, historiography, and rhetoric, where 
euphemism reigns. By contrast, Old (see Text [3]) and Middle comedy, 
iambic poetry (see Text [1]), epigrams, lyric poetry, and certain other 
later literary genres (love epistolography and verse pieces by obscene 
writers) are rife with obscenity and ribald language. Only the merest 
fragments survive of the numerous works describing the various posi- 
tions for sexual intercourse and other imaginative devices (e.g., 
dwdexaunxavos, ofa courtesan, Ar. Ran. 1327: “knowing twelve ways to 
have sex”). 

Erotic vocabulary too may be divided into voces propriae, which are 
naturally limited in number, and metaphors, which are more numer- 
ous. Voces propriae may in turn be divided into seemly everyday lan- 
guage and slang. Euphemisms, which tend to be easily understood 
metaphors, have a high usage rate, precisely because, being harmless, 
colorless expressions, they are also appropriate to dispassionate 
scientific discourse and the decorum of natural discourse. Double 


entendres, which are very common in literature, sometimes constitute a 


trial stage before a word is definitively accepted into the corpus of 


sexual metaphors. However, in the general sphere of obscenity the 
boundaries are fluid, each instance is different, and it is very much a 
case of “it’s not what you say but how you say it.” 

The common names applied to the genitalia are mainly euphe- 
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misms: aidoia “pudenda,” aiddas “reverence, awe, respect,” axdxovga 
“concealed, hidden,” do0ga “joints,” roo. “parts, members,” @pvotc 
“nature, natural form, constitution, creature.” Common metaphors are: 
ta yégoa “wattled screens/booths” (radical sense: “enclosure”), 6 
xehys “horse,” 1 xteis “comb,” 6 xvwv “dog” (see Text [2]), 16 pboxov 
“the male and female genitalia,” 6 taigog “bull,” and tw éxeiovov 
“pubis, the pubic region.” Common words used of the male member 
are: 1] 640, 1) 1600n, and, more bluntly, té0c, xwAr, and por (-0s). 
The commonest euphemisms are: vdgeiov “male,” dv@vupov “name- 
less,” yovy| “organ of generation,” 16 Seiva “so-and-so,” éxeivo “that,” 
noaypa “thing,” and so on. In metaphorical usage, we find: (7) animals 
and organs of animals, such as @ov “animal,” obed and xéoxoc “tail,” 
oxoontog “scorpion”; (ii) plants and fruits, such as Badavos “acorn, 
glans,” égéBuvO0¢ “chickpea,” xavi0c “stalk,” 2bA0v “wood”; (127) tools 
and implements, such as Gyxvea “anchor,” aootgov “plough,” ywonov 
“carpenter's rule.” &upodov “ramrod,” goetudv “oar,” iotos “mast, 
pole,” xévtgov “sharp point,” zovtdc “pole, shaft,” nattakoc “peg,” 
nehexus “axe,” xoddouv “diminutive of xot¢ “foot,” Odnteov “the 
wood in a mousetrap which falls when touched,” aiqwv “pipe, tube,” 
oxzevos “implement, tackle, equipment,” oxvtdhny “staff”; (tv) weap- 
onry: d6gu “spear,” xogtvn “club, mace,” Eos “sword,” Sxhov 
“weapon,” Ooxahov “cudgel,” touxavoy “auger”; (v) other parts of the 
body: déas and o@pa “body,” évtéoiov “small intestine,” vetoov 
“sinew, tendon,” xovs “foot,” odo “flesh.” cpAey “vein.” 

A little boy’s penis is referred to as dqts “snake,” oavea “lizard,” 
Ayxxm “pecker.” adds (“phallus,” also personified as Pads) is the 
effigy of a penis which certain cults displayed. The leather penis used 
in cult practices is termed Baupdv, ddopos, Séoua “skin,” and oxvtivy 
émmovgia “leather aid.” The lecherous Satyrs are called by names that 
euphemistically denote the male organ: Téoxwv “delighting, gladden- 
ing,” Oiqe “stud, stallion,” Moowv “having a large organ of genera- 
tion,” Ervoutxos “having an erection like a horse.” Xvpag “ruttish, 
lustful,” bAgBut0s “having a penis like a horse.” Méwv “having a large 
penis.” 

The literal terms for the female genitalia are: 200005, xv0dc, and 
booaxog (slang). Common metaphors are taken from the animal and 
vegetable kingdom and include: cmdovis “nightingale,” Sekpcxov 
“piglet,” xévtavoos “centaur,” yoiooc “pig,” dxav0a “thistle,” xi0¢ 
“garden, orchard,” x6xx0¢ “kermesberry,” heyrwv “meadow,” oxy 
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“thicket, coppice,” uvetov “myrtleberry” (slang), ogdwov “parsley,” 
ovxov “fig.” Names of tools, foodstuffs, vessels, architectural members, 
shapes, and geophysical phenomena are also used: GuBev “the rim ofa 
vessel,” goyaoa “hearth, fireplace,” éia0o0v “house, hall” aban 
“gate,” dtdvov “oven,” touphtov “cup, bowl,” déi1a “delta,” toO\u6c 
“isthmus,” xokmog “gulf” daxxos “pond,” vastos “wooded vale,” 
nediov “plain,” méhayos Gvgeov “briny sea,” oxiona “cleft,” Evgwtas 
“(the River] Eurotas,” éhati “a kind of broad flat cake,” pata “barley- 
cake,” mhaxots “flat cake,” réxavov “round cake.” Aristophanes also 
uses proper nouns to denote the vulva: Poguiovos, ‘Inxoxdeidys. 

The literal terms for sexual intercourse are: piv (see Texts [3] and 
[5]), xv@, oip@ (proverb: Govwta yuros oiget a lame man tups best”), 
60d, MNXO, OTAEZG, Apoodioratw, and yaya (later meaning; see Text 


[6]). Common euphemisms are: Zoyoua “to come,” petyvune “to 


mingle,” ovyyivouat “to come together, meet,” cvvovorato “to be 


joined,” xevo@ “to pierce, cleave,” ona “to consort,” navvuxitw “to 


spend the night,” d:adeyouat “to converse,” xa0evdo “to sleep.” 
miyouatw “to approach,” ovvevvatopar “to lie with,” sow “to make.” 
Metaphorical terms are taken from sport, agriculture, navigation, and 
activities involving violent movement: xeAytiCw “to ride,” xabuuTaCopa 
“to ride down,” éhavva “to drive,” 2ogo0w “to row,” maim “to strike,” 
xoovw “to smite.” tovxd “to bore, pierce,” wroxoma “to break clods,” 
Booxw “to feed, graze,” yewoy® “to till.” éxpoydebw “to lift out with a 
lever.” Specialized terms are the verbs oyevm and Paiva (“to cover” and 
“to mount,” of animals), tvyitw “to sodomize” (see Text [4}), and 
dtaxogeb and diaxagdevevo “to deflower.” 

At the razor’s edge of obscenity are the aged lover, the lecherous old 
woman (i xang@oa yeas), the woman inclined to carnal pleasures 
(Aempogos, navdooict, wavioxitos), the whore (xacadBac “strumpet,” 
yxaowoig “strumpet.” yayouto7y “harlot.” onxodynotiatvoa “street- 
walker”), and, of course, 6 Gvijg 6 avdedg Seouevos “the man who needs 
a man,” especially the traonxws “rent-boy.” It seems that, like 
zatanvywv, the term xivatdos, of unknown etymon, does not always 
denote the passive homosexual, but more generally the libertine who 
does not rein in his passions after following the then accepted process 
of attaining sexual and social maturity (passive partner, active lover, 
husband), but relapses. Depending on the place and the time, there are 
gradations in the acerbity of the obscenities relating to divergent sexual 
practices: AGotaveot “catamites,” cyovot “savages,” piropeiQaxes “fond 
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of young boys,” xadwa “love boys.” Autoeroticism (déqw, -opat, 
yewotov) is viewed with understanding, but is generally regarded as 
a “barbaric practice” (cf. proverbia: Avdd¢ év peonp Boia, to Adtid0s 
uéhos). 

Oi deiyovtes “men who lick” the female genitals (powwigw) and at 
Agiyovoat “women who lick” the male genitals (Aeopitw, AeoPiaco, 
noooavad) are the butt of the coarser iambographers and the comic 


poets. The most vulgar obscenities of all, needless to say, have to do with 


physical urges. Although the Athenian comic poets claimed to avoid 
these “Megarian jests” (the coarse jokes of Megarian farce), they did in 


fact seize upon every kind of opportunity, being especially fond of 


running final sigma into the preposition xata (Avs xataupatov) to 
produce the sound of the word for “shit” (oxat0s). In contrast to the 
attitudes of more recent centuries, as reflected epigrammatically in 
Jonathan Swift’s “Nor wonder how I lost my wits; Oh! Caelia, Caelia, 
Caelia shits,” the ancients did not consider these experiences traumatic. 
There can be no doubt that the ancient Greeks, even in comparison 
with us, were more familiar with the sight ofthe naked human body, espe- 
cially the male body. Clothing, certain social events (such as athletic con- 
tests), art, and religion (Priapus, Herms, Aphrodite) all helped to mute 
the reaction of the eye confronted with the naked body. Hearing, 
however, although ofall the senses itis the most able to tolerate the abhor- 
rent, was always, it seems, startled by obscenity. The crude word was 
even more terrible than the action itself or the sight of the private parts. 
Thus pornography aimed at sexual arousal avoids obscene language and 
resorts to innuendo, euphemism, and figurative expression in general. 


Selected texts 
{1} Archilochus, 42 West 


<1) 0°> Horeg athg@ Podtov i} Ogets avg 


i) Movs Fuvte: xoPda S Hy moveopEevy. 


She was sucking like a Thracian or Phrygian sucking beer through a tube, and 
she was bent over working hard. (Trans. D. E. Gerber) 


The manner of drinking (&uCe “she sucked, suckled”; cf. wdCovgts “whore”), the pose 
(x0 fda), and the surrender to passion, as also the simile as. a whole and the “cheap drink,” 
make it clear that on another level the subject is a Aatxdotouc, a harlot. The genius of 
Archilochus is also revealed in his sexual metaphors: Aevxov pévos “white force” (semen), 


noéac atahov “tender flesh” (penis), tuphi Eyzehus “blind eel” (penss). 
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[2] Graffito ona vessel. Tomb at Panticapaeum. Fifth century. SEG 11. 


Hag0evio xvov tiv pwd daxor 
(Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern 
Greek) 


May a dog bite Parthenius’ penis. 


On first reading, the author of the graffito seems to be cursing Parthenius. However, the line 
may express a covert wish, for the word xbav “dog” is used for both the male and the 


female genitalia (Eustathius 1821.53; cf. Aristophanes Lysistrata 158). 


[3] Aristophanes, Lysistrata 934 
Ma AV’ obdé Séopan y’, CAG Bivetv BovAopan. 


I don’t want one, by Zeus - I want a fuck! (Trans. A. Sommerstein) 


re 


The speaker is Cinesias, whose name is significant: x1v@ “stir up, arouse” < Kevyotas. 


[4] P. Oxy. 3070 

Agyew’Arioy xai Ends Exapoodita th pirate ott ei dda¢ (HAIAY) tyeiv 
TO avyioat xai xadkds Goi EotL, OdHxETL OU [Ly SeiQopEV GE EaV SHoNS NuEiv tO 
rovyioa. ”EeQwao 

Apion and Epimas tell dearest Epaphroditus: either you let us bugger you and 
everything will be OK. We won’t hit you ever again, if you let us. (Trans. D. 
Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 

On the verso of this mysterious letter, which survives in a papyrus from Oxyrhynchus, are 
written the words: &xdd0¢ “Exapooditw tH pirtatw “deliver this to dearest 
Epaphroditus.” On the recto is a crude drawing explained by the words ody “cock” and 
xen pints “and bum” (cf. Souda s.v. Praditer’ Exi tod maLdeQaotetv “used of pede- 


rasty”). We do not know what the illiterate and depraved Apion and Epimas did in the end, 


nor whether the unfortunate addressee ever received the threatening communication. 


[5] Cillactor, Greek Anthology v.29 


“Add tO Buveiv gott: tig ob AE yet; "AAV Stay aity 
YAAROV, MLAQdTEOOV yiveTaL EAAEBOEOU 


Screwing is sweet. Who can deny it? But when you have to pay for it, i's more 
bitter than hellebore. (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


[6] Rufinus, Greek Anthology V.94. 


“Oppar’ éxets “Hons, Medim, tac xetgas “AOivys, 
tovs patovs Mains, ta opued tig O€tud0¢. 
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Evdaipov 6 BAéxwv oF, towwdAPios Gots GxoveEL 
yuiBeos O° 6 MUdv, GBavatos 5° 6 yandv. 


Melite, you have the eyes of Hera, the hands of Athena, 
the breasts of Aphrodite, the ankles of Thetis. 
Happy is he who sees you, thrice-fortunate he who hears you, 
a demigod he who kisses you, immortal he who fucks you. 
(Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


There is no evidence of when Rutfinus lived; so scholars conjecture that it was somewhere 
between the second half of the first century ap and the sixth century. Clearly, the words 
uo and yay must be understood as double entendres: GM “to love” (original meaning) 
and “to kiss,” yayd “to marry” (original meaning) and “to copulate.” The epigram is also 
found in Maximos Planoudes, who (either he or his source) seems to have understood 
yay@y in its secondary sense, which is why he replaced it with the euphemistic ovvav 
(ovveyu). At any rate, in the later language, both verbs have retained only their secondary 


meaning. 
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The speech of the “barbarians” in ancient 
Greek literature 


P. KOTZIA 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


The first reference to the language of “barbarians” in ancient Greek lit- 
erature is found as early as in Homer (/liad 2.867), where the Carians 
are referred to as “barbarian-speaking” (BaoBagoqevor). Ina fragment 
of the sixth-century iambographer Hipponax (fr. 92 West) a 
“Lydianizing” (Avdi¢ovoa) woman uses a few Lydian words (see V.7). 
In Aeschylus’ Agamemnon Cassandra appears to be dumb at first, not 
understanding Greek nor able to reply in that language; her own lan- 
guage is “barbaric” (Bd&gPagos), as Clytemnestra says (1051), and the 
chorus perceives that an interpreter is needed (Zgunvéws Eotev ty Eévy 
tooo | Seto; 1062-3). Subsequently, of course, Cassandra converses 
with the chorus and prophesics Agamemnon’s future in Greek. In 
Sophocles’ Ajax, too, Agamemnon complains that he cannot under- 
stand the barbaric language (Baepagos yi@ooa) of Teucer (1263), who, 
however, speaks impeccable Greek. Dramatic convention allowed 

and practical reasons required ~ foreigners in tragedy to speak the lan- 
guage of the poet and, naturally, of the audience. By contrast, in the case 
of comedy, the genre favored the presence of foreigners who declare 
their identity through their discourse too, thus contributing to the 
comic effect. According to one testimony, the comic poet Plato put a 


“barbarizing” (Pagbagicovea) Thracian on the stage (fr. 60 Kock = fr. 


61 K-A). In Aristophanes’ surviving comedies a grand total of 


three lines (supposedly) render barbaric speech (Acharnians 100: 
Pseudartabas, a Persian delegate; Birds 1615, 1628-9: a Triballian god). 
Otherwise, foreigners in Aristophanic comedy do not speak a foreign 
language, but broken Greek, with the features of phonology, morphol- 
ogy, and syntax typical of foreigners, as reflected in the fifty or so lines 
spoken by the Scythian archer in Thesmophortazusae (1001-7, 
1083-1135, 1176-1201, 1210-25; see Text [1]), the single line spoken by 
Pseudartabas in Acharnians (104; see Text [2]), and the Triballian’s 
distich in Birds (1678-9). These passages make up virtually the only 


sate emt 
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source from which one can gain some notion of what the Attic of the 
foreign-language-speaking population of Athens sounded like in 
Aristophanes’ time. 

Various factors hinder an evaluation of Aristophanic evidence. The 
most important is the manuscript tradition of the text: we cannot 
know to what extent the tradition preserved Aristophanes’ barbar- 
isms. The fact, for instance, that the distinctive features of the for- 
cigners’ discourse are not consistently present, but interspersed with 
correct Attic forms, may be due to the copyists’ eagerness to “correct” 
the “barbaric” forms. The difficulty is compounded by the fact that 
our basic source, the Thesmophoriazusae, has come down to us in 
only one codex. In some cases, certainly, the scribes’ emendations are 
obvious (e.g., Thesmophoriazusae 1001 and 1005: the correct Attic 
forms of the manuscript tradition oipa@Eet and pahAov do not fit the 
meter; but the “barbaric” forms oi@&t and pahho would fit very well). 
Furthermore, a linguistic study of Attic inscriptions shows that 
Aristophanes must have introduced elements of the popular speech of 
his time into the foreigners’ Attic (the absence of the final -v being a 
typical example). Lastly, some of the modifications must be due on the 
one hand to the typical Aristophanean hyperbole and on the other to 
metrical requirements. 

The main distinctive linguistic features that can be detected in the 
Attic spoken by the Scythian in Thesmophoriazusae (some of which 
also appear in the lines spoken by the Triballian and the Persian) are the 


following: 


* voiceless stops in the place of aspirates: e.g., aitgiav instead of 
aidoiay, ctoravoupévy instead of croBavoupévy, TOVY instead of 
govy, oxdd5oa instead of opodoa, oxTpa instead of oyijya, Exw 
instead of éyw, and so on. 

© short and -tc instead of the verb endings -et (-n), -ets, and -: e.g., 
Povds instead of PowAn, vAGEL instead of PuAdsw, Eye instead of 
héyers and dey, wedetijot instead of wedetoet; cf. Pseudartabas’ Aye 
(= Aaywet) in Acharnians 104; but note also mebyetc, xatevdet, youTers, 
xaréow, etc.; long -t instead of -e: e.g., axodovT instead of 
axonrovdet; but also tHoEet. 

¢ loss of final -v: e.g., tiv 686 instead of tiv ddov, xbyLO instead of 
xvytoov, and also mowxtioov; cf. Pseudartabas’ accusative yovoo 
(Acharnians 104); see also a typical case of hypercorrection: 


udotuyav instead of ny waottya (1135). 
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* errors in the use of mood: use of passive instead of middle: Bots = 
*Povders instead of BovAy (1005), doxijat instead of doyjoetar (1179). 

* absence of genitive and dative (apart from some forms of the dative 
of personal pronouns), with the use of cases being generally con- 
fused: ¢.g., nom. moguds instead of acc. Pooudsy, dveyeiot jot instead 
of aveyeioet we. 

¢ very frequent presence of a form in -o, which is used for all 


cases: €.g., yUvaixo (= yuvn)), yoappatéo (= YOCppLaATEWs), yYEQovto 
(= yéowv and yégovta), xagievto (= yagiev, nom.), yego (= yeat, 
voc.); cf. the Triballian’s dovito (Sew, Govia?; Birds 1679). 

* confusion in the use of gender: masculine instead of neuter or vice 
versa, €.8., Gttix05 [Lehtg instead of drttimoOV pEAL, TO PduBO TovTO 
instead of 6 Boupos obto¢; neuter instead of feminine, €.g., TO TOVY, 
TO xETAAN. 

* non-agreement of gender of noun and adjective: e.g., cqragtwAt) 
yégov instead of Guaotwods yéeowv, twagds cds instead of pudod 


CLOTHE, HAAN TO Oxia instead of xahov tO oxjua. 


The language of foreigners in Aristophanes can hardly be described 
as artificial for various reasons. 

To begin with, the distinctive peculiarities are too regular. Some of 
them reflect typical devices used to cope with an inflectional language 
like Greek. One such device, for instance, consists in replacing the 
various case endings with the common non-inflected form in -o or the 
invariable verb ending -1(s). 

Foreigners ~ Scythian archers and Triballian slaves — were a fact of 
everyday life in late fifth-century Athens. The Athenians could 
hear the foreigners whose own language had no aspirates produc- 
ing voiceless stops instead; so this was a “typical characteristic” of 
foreigners. The Scythian’s idiom was familiar to the audience of 
Thesmophoriazusae ~ and therein, after all, lies the comic effect of the 
scene: in its realism, which consists mainly in the fact that the idiom is 
so recognizable. 

The fact that Aristophanes gives his foreigners some of the features 
of Attic linguistic variants that were heard among the lower social 
classes of Athens might be considered characteristic of the Attic that 
certain foreigners actually did speak. Slaves, for instance, must have 
learnt Attic through their contact with the lower social classes; so they 
would have used “more humble” linguistic variants, thus helping to 
generalize them. 
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In a brief description by Philostratus of the Greek spoken by a 
Cappadocian (Lives of the Sophists 2.13), we recognize one of the basic 
characteristics of foreigners’ pronunciation in Aristophanes, namely 
their inability to correctly reproduce either the quality or the quantity 
of speech sounds: 
amnjyyyehhe b€ abt mayeia tH yLotIy zai ds Kanmaddxais EbvnPes, Evyxoovwy 
LEV TA OULPOVa TOY GtOZeiwv, OVOTEARKOV SE TH LXVVOPEVA xai pyXbVWV Th 
Poazéa, O0ev Exadhovv abtov oi TOAAOL LayEIWOV XOAUTEAH Spa MovIows 
dotwovta. .. 

. .- he used to deliver his declamations with a coarse and heavy accent, as is 
the way with Cappadocians. He would make his consonants collide, [“con- 
fusing similar letters”, Stanford 1967, 141] would shorten the long syllables 
and lengthen the short. Hence he was commonly spoken of as a cook who 


spoiled expensive delicacies in the preparation . . . (Trans. W. C. Wright) 


But while Aristophanes presents the Scythian as speaking only 
Attic, both Pseudartabas and the ‘Triballian use ~ or supposedly use 
their mother-tongue at first. 

In Pseudartabas’ incomprehensible line (Acharnians 100: iagtapdv 
eSaoEav amtooova odtga in one branch of the manuscript tradition; in 
another branch: iagtapavy @aoEag modvactea), many scholars have 
sought ancient Persian words (suchas ’AotakégEns, 260s, MooovOvys, 
sartoamys; see V.8), while a number of others believe it to be simply gob- 
bledygook mimicking the sound of Persian. The same applies to lines 
1615 (vapatoateev) and 1628-9 (savvaxa Baxtaoimeovoa) spoken by the 
“Tnballian in Birds. Here too attempts have been made to detect corrupt 
Attic: suggestions for vafaoatgev include (¢) va Bawoatoeid = vai, 
Hetoétaige “yes, Peisetaerus,” and (22) vi] Batoaroed (the invocation ofa 
barbarian god); forms of the words Baxtmoia and xoovw have been sug- 
gested for cavvaxa fpaxtagmoovod. But, again, scholars tend to con- 
clude that these are in fact incomprehensible “barbaric” sounds. Similar 
debate surrounds the “Indic” (see v.16) ina mime from the end of the first 
century AD, which is preserved in a papyrus (P. Oxy. 111 [1903] 413 
Grenfell and Hunt; see Text [3]). The text is modeled on [phigenia in 
‘Tauris: the Greek Charition is at the mercy of barbarians in a land some- 
where in the Indian ocean. The view that such forms as xovCet, metoexL, 
mavouypontixa in the text may be traced back to an ancient Indic dialect 
is countered by the argument that the Greek public would not have been 
able to understand a word of the supposed barbarian and that therefore 
its presence in the text was simply intended to provoke mirth. 
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A very interesting account of the distinctive features of the “barbar- 
ian dialects” in general with regard to the production of sounds is found 
in Galen (second century ap). It is an extremely negative account, 
in that the sound of the alien tongues is contrasted with the 7dioty 
“most pleasant,” evywttos “eloquent,” xahdiotm “most beauteous,” 
avOowmxzwtaty “most human” Greek language. Galen was not the first 
to compare the “barbarian dialects” with the cries of animals: already 
in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, Cassandra’s “barbarian tongue” ts likened 
to the “twittering of a swallow” (see 1050: yedudovos dixnv): 


"Edy xooazijs tov vobv tais pewvais tav BagBagwv diakExtov, elon Capac, Tas 
Wev taic TOV OVOV, tds SE Tas TOV PaTOadZwV, I] LOAOL@Y, i} KOQaZOV éovnvtac, 
doxnnwovovoas te xai xaT abtO TO Tis YAMTTNYS Te ZL TOV Yetewv nal MAVTOS TOD 
otopatos edos. 7) yuo EowHev ex Tis PaQUYYOS TH AOAAG PHEYyOVTAL Tots 
Heyyovar TAQarAyoiug, f} ta yeidy SicoTEePovot xai GLELTTOVOLY, I} KATA Ma0av 
adzovar Ty Guviyy, ij xav obdeniay Srws, i nexvaot ueytatoy, xai TY yAOTTAV 
AQOGOFIOVOL, cli Staevoiyery OBSaNaS SbVaVTEL TO OTOLE, Ha THY YAOTTAY GOyNV 
zai Svoxivytov zai Gone dedeuéevyv Exovowv. (De Differentia pulsuum 
8.586.2-12 Kiihn) 


If you pay attention to the sound of the barbarian languages, you will perceive 
that some resemble the language of pigs, other the language of frogs, or the lan- 
guage of jackdaws, or the language of crows; and that they distort even the 
tongue and lips and the entire mouth; for either they speak mostly from the 
throat as though snoring, or they twist their lips and whistle; or generally, 
without any variation, they raise the pitch for every sound or for none at all; 
or they speak with the mouth wide open, the wagging tongue emerging; or 
they cannot open their mouth at all, and their tongue is sluggish and slow, as 


though tied. (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


Galen’s account, which focuses on the difference between the sound 
of the “barbarian dialects” and the sound of Greek, helps to a better 
understanding of the semantic field of the opposing terms &J1wopos 
(Hellenism; see vit.c.1) and BagBagwpds (barbarism). According to 
the ancient grammarians, the former denoted the correct pronuncia- 
tion of the Greek language (see the ancient scholion In Platonis 
primum Alctbiadem, Wa. vi 277 Hermann = gt Greene: 10 axgipovv 
ti ‘EdAqvuaiy qoviy xai uy dg0d6tyte Ty év ti) TEOGoeG), while the 
latter denoted general deviation from correct pronunciation, whether 
due to some physical problem, such as a stutter, a lisp, or a stammer 
(Pattagitew “stammering,” teaviitew “lisping,” yeddiCew “inarticu- 
late speaking”; Strabo 14.2.28; see Text [4]), or to the fact that the 
person speaking Greek was not a Greek. According to Strabo, the word 
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BaoPagos is onomatopoeic, representing a deviant mode of articula- 
tion. The word is probably intended to convey non-differentiation of 
the sounds of different syllables. 


Selected texts* 
{1] Aristophanes, Thesmophoriazusae Hall and Geldart 


TKYOHE TOZOTIZ 
1007-1008: oiya, xcaxodaipy yegov. | EQ’ Eyw "Swviyxr WOQLOS, Iva MYAGEL 
cot [oiyer, xaxddaurov yéoov. | PEO’ Eyw (€)Seveyxw PoQuoy, iva 


puasa oe]* 


1086: note tO movi; [dBev } Quvys] 

1126-1127: 1O xexaky o doa | tO Eutopdxaoay droxexowe tovtot. 
[mv xeqpadry cov doa | ti Supopayaiog Faxonexopo tavtyt| 

1190: obi AVAjor TOME we; [Obi PUroer AOWTE pe; | 

1192-1193: Gs yAUxEOO TO yhOoo’, Mone "Attmdc wehtc. | TL ob zatevdet 


nag’ gue; [Os yAvxega f yh@oo", Honeg “Artenov peht | ti od 
xadevder tag’ Eu0i;| 

1210-1213: © youdv, WF xagievtd Got TO twyatoLov, | Zob SboxOX, CAKE 
xodo. mot tO yoddwo; | of > aOhwA0° MOD TO YEQOVT 
évtevtevi; | @ youdr,@ yoR. obx Exava, youdvo. | ’Agtayovsia. 
[@ yoadtoy, ds yagiev Gov tO Ovyatotoy | x0b Svoxo)ov, CAG 
nodov. Tov tO yoddiov; | oiw ws GxdkWAG, TO 6 YéQuv 
évtevdevi; | @ yoddwv, © youd. obx émava, yodiov | 


-Aoteuoaic. | 


SCYTHIAN ARCHER 


1007-1008: Quiet, you wredged ol’ man. ‘Ere, let me bring out a mat, so I 
guard you. [He goes inside}. 

1086 [ moving towards the voice]: Where dat voice from? 

1126-1127: [brandishing his sword]: Den your’ ead, I jop “im off wid dis 
sabre. 

1190: Won’ she giss me firs’? 

1192-1193: Oh-oh-oh! Wow-wowee! Dat tongue, °ow sweet ’e is, like 


Atenian ‘oney! Why don’ she sleep wid me? 

1210-1215: OP lady, she was so delightful, your liddle daughder! Not bad- 
dempered, jus’ nice an’ go-oberadive. ~ “Ey, where’s de ol” 
lady? ’elp, | ruined! Where’s de of man dat was “ere? OF lady! 


* The words spoken by the “barbarians” (the Scythian archer in Text [1] and the 
Persian Pseudartabas in Text [2]) are transcribed into literary Attic and given in square 


brackets. 
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OP woman! I don’ abbreciate dis, ol? lady! Artamouxia!! 
(Trans. A. H. Sommerstein.) 


[2] Aristophanes, Acharnians Hall and Geldart 
WEYAAPTABA> 


104: 00 Air yodoo, yavvonowxr “laovad [ob dipper yovodv, yavvoxowx? 
“Tov ]* 


PSEUDARTABAS 
104: You not vill get goldo, you open-arsed [aonian. (Trans. A. H. 
Sommerstein.) 


[3] Anonymous, Charition P. Oxy. 111.415 


11-16: CYN[{H] zoavvov. AA[AH] dcdde | AA[AH] Aautadtavta 
hadhe aB . . avyn{ | AALAH] xoraxws avap . woaoa | 
KOI[NHI]] Aaoxatia 

66-76: BAZ[IAEY ] orovxexcigopedA0xog0xn | Boadte -Beor 
xovter Sapuv metoexm | maxter xootaes Peon vahkegw: 
Sexopever | tetoexta Sapo zy maker CeBys: Aokw | Buc 


Boadis: xottws KOI[NHI] xortws 


[4] Strabo, Geography 14.2.28.26-49 Meineke 


ola dé tO PaeBagov xar’ aoxas Exmepuvijobar ottws nav dvouatoxotiay éxi 
TOV OVOEXPOQWS xai OxANOMS xai TOayEw<s harovvtwy, ds 16 Pattagitew xai 
toavhitery xai perricerv. evputotator yao gopev TAS PHVES Tais Spoias Pwvais 
xatovopacey duct tO Spoyevés t dij xai theovatovow évtradOa ai ovouatoroua, 
oloy tO xehagitew xai “hccyyy) O& nai popos xai Por xai ZOOTOS, OV Th AheioTa 
Oy xai xvoing Expéoetar Aavtwv ON TOV TAZVOTOLOvVTWV ObTwS PacBdowy 
heyouevwv, EPavy te tov ChOLOVOV OTOLATA ToLadta, AEyw SE Td TOV (1) 
‘Edda. éxeivous obv ising txcheoav PaoBagouc, év aoyaic piv xate tO 
LOWoQoy, WE Cev MEAEZVOTOWOUS I TOUYVOTOMOUG, Eta xaTExONaaUEDE ¢ LOViK@ 
XO SVOpLATL AvUduUQODVTES TOdS TOS “EhAnvas. xai yao oi Ti) TOAAH 
Guvnbeta xai EmTrOXI TaV BuEBdowv obxEt epaiveto xaté mayvotoniay xci 
cpviay ttva THY PwvyATHiWY doyavWY TOUTO OupBaivov, GAG xatch tas THY 
Stakextov Wotytas. GAAY OF tes Ev TH ueteog Suakextw avepavy xaxooronia 
xai olov BagPagootopia, et te EAvitwy ju) xatoedoin, GAR otto dEYOU Ta 
Svouata > ot PaePagot oi eiocyouevor sig TOV EAANMOLOV obx loxvovtEs 
AQuGTOUELV, > OFS Hucis év tats Exeivwv dtahéxtorc. 


I suppose that the word “barbarian” was at first uttered onomatopoetically in 
reference to people who enunciated words only with difficulty and talked 
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harshly and raucously, like our words “battarizein” “traulizein” and “pselliz- 
ein”; for we are by nature very much inclined to denote sounds by words that 
sound like them, on account of their homogeneity. Wherefore onomatopoetic 
words abound in this area, as, for example, “celaryzein,” and also “clangé,” 
“psophos,” “boé,” and “crotos,” most of which are by now used as ordinary 
words. Accordingly, when all who pronounced words thickly were being 
called barbarians onomatopoetically, the pronunciations of all alien races, I 
mean of those that were not Greek, seemed to be like that. Those, therefore, 
they called barbarians in the special sense of the term, at first derisively, 
meaning that they pronounced words thickly or harshly; and then we misused 
the words as a general ethnic term, thus making a logical distinction between 
the Greeks and all other races. The fact is, however, that through our long 
acquaintance and intercourse with the barbarians this effect was at least seen 
to be the result, not ofa thick pronunciation or any natural defect in the vocal 
organs, but of the peculiarities of their several languages. And there appeared 
another faulty and barbarian-like pronunciation in our language, whenever 
any person speaking Greek did not pronounce it correctly, but pronounced 
the words like barbarians who are only beginning to learn Greek and are 
unable to speak it accurately, as is also the case with us in speaking their lan- 


guages. (Trans. H. L. Jones [adapted]) 
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Child talk in ancient Greek literature 


P. KOTZIA 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


Examples of child talk are few and far between in ancient Greek litera- 
ture. This could, to a certain extent, be sheer coincidence: for instance, 
if Sophron’s mimes (fifth century Bc) had survived, we should have had 
an imitation of the speech of a baby - according to one source (fr. 107 
Kaibel) - who could not yet say mummy or daddy properly (. . . wyretran 
uév Gvdous, puyreitan d& yuvac. pdeyyetar zai seudiov adt@ py 
ywamoxov GQbs Od jNTEQA xahETV Ov xattoa xoooayogevetv). But the 
deeper reasons probably lie elsewhere. (7) The prevalent view of chil- 
dren in the ancient world was that they had no judgment, responsibil- 
ity, or initiative and were immature, and that for these reasons their talk 
was not “serious” (see, for instance, Plato, Crito 49b; Philebus 14d; 
Gorgias 464d; Pseudo-Plato, Epinomis 974a; Aristotle, Nicomachean 
Ethics xx 74a1-2; Eudemian Ethics i 1214b29~31; vili 1238a32-3; 
Politics viii 1323a32-4). Thus in tragedy, although children sometimes 
appear on the stage ~ because they are part of the relevant myths (see, 
e.g., Sophocles, Ajax; Euripides, Heraclidae, Heracles) - they cannot 
play an active part in the action; so they do not participate in the dia- 
logue and usually remain silent. (7?) When children do speak, the liter- 
ary conventions require them to speak the language of adults, a typical 
example being their talk in the tragedies of Euripides, who, unlike other 
tragedians, sometimes allows children to express their feelings in song 
(Andromache 504-5, 508-9, 513-14, 526-7, 530-1, 535-6; Alcestis 
393-403; 406-15). According to dramatic convention, the language of 
tragedy (toaytxi A Etc) is uniform; in other words, the ancient dramatist 
does not use language to depict his characters; thus Euripides’ children, 
too, use the same dialect and the same lofty style as anyone else in the 
lyric parts of the tragedy. What applies to the children of myth in tragedy 
is also the case with children in everyday life, as they appear in 
Aristophanes’ comedies: in Peace, for instance, Trygaeus’ little daugh- 
ters (miniature adults) address their father with parodies of lines from 
Euripides and with Homeric phrases (114-18, 124-5, 127-8, 131-2, 135-6, 
140-1, 144, 146-8). 


11.8 CHILD TALK IN ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE 


However, the only surviving example of children’s language in 
ancient Greek literature comes from Aristophanic comedy, in the form 
of three “baby words” in lines spoken by an adult. In Clouds (1380-4), 
chagrined by the behavior of his son, Strepsiades reminds the boy of 


how good he has been to him: 


dots d "vaioguvté o° EEOQEWa, | aioBavonevos Gov Mavta TOAVAITOVTOS, O,T 
vooins. | ei uév ye Body eitots, yo yvous av meétv éxéoyov' | pady 3° dv 
aitTiGAVvtos HXOV Gor PEQWY Gv GOTO | xaxxdy 8 dv obx EpOns Podoas, zayo 


haPov Ovoate | EEepeoov Gv xai NQOVAZOWNY OF. 


I who brought you up, you shameless scoundrel, understanding the meaning 
of your every lisping utterance! If you said “bru,” I'd understand and put a 
drink to your lips; if you asked for “mama,” P'd come to you with bread; and 
no sooner did you say “kakka” than I’d pick you up, carry you out of doors, 


and hold you out. (Trans. A. H. Sommerstein) 


‘Two different ancient interpretations are offered for the three words 
given here: (7) according to the ancient scholiast of Clouds, they are 
simply inarticulate baby sounds (aojyous povas audio; cf. 
Hesychius, xl 218 Latte: poppav xi tis marduxis Porvys. éo0iew 
“mamman: ‘eat? in children’s speech”); while (22) according to 
Phrynichus (55 de Borries), these are words used by adults when 
talking to babies: “broo: baby word used for ‘drink’ when talking to 
very young children” (Bob: 16 bxoxoQuopa (“a coaxing or endearing 
name, diminutive”] got Aeyouevoy tois maLdto1g ovuPorov tod meiv). 

Phrynichus’ interpretation seems to be the more accurate, the words 
in question clearly belong to that special kind of language in which 
adults speak to children and which children reproduce in their turn. It 
is interesting to note that the Aristophanic words share some of the 
common characteristics of baby talk in various languages: the repetition 
of the same syllable, the form of the words with consonant, vowel, con- 
sonant(or CVC(C)V),a vocabulary which includes words used as terms 
of address to close relations, food, drink, and bodily functions. Given 
that in this case the three words are included in the father’s lines, we 
should not be surprised by the final -v, which would appear simply to 
adapt them to correct grammar and syntax: the baby words were prob- 
ably Bod (pron. Brouou [bru:]),wayyed, and xaxxa. A similar example is 
the word vappia “mummy” in Lyszstrata (878): Myrrhine’s baby calls 
its mother poyysiae (879); but its father refers to her (878) by the same 
word (ovtog ob xaheis Ty pappiay; *. . Here, call your mummy, go 
on!”), as does Myrthine herself (889-90: @ yAvxbtatov ov texvidiov 


KAKOT AATOdS, | PEOE GE PUAIOW yuxUTatov TH wanpig “Sweet little child 
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ofa bad father. Come and have a kiss, mummy’s sweetheart”). In this 
case, too, the baby word is adapted to the syntax of adult speech. 

Ancient Greek literature gives more information about the forms of 
address used for close family members, which ~ as we have seen ~ are a 
typical part of children’s vocabulary. Already in Homer, the verb 
nanmater (obd€ té pv maides xoti yowwaot aaxdCovew “nor do his 
children prattle about his knees,” liad 5.408) presupposes a vocative 
form xaxxa (see also Odyssey 7.57). Prompted by this verb, Eustathius 
of Thessalonica gives a number of children’s words for “father” and 
“mother”, most of them attested in the sources: 


Ovonatorerointat dé to manmatew . . . xai Syhoi to Boepas moo0@béyyeo8at 
tov matéga. Ex dé tis Mews tartns xai 6 maroc, xai TaNUC, AdTOS 6 RATIO 
NAS AeyOuEVOS povoovaAhapws xata Poépous TEccPwHVHow, xaba @aow oi 
TAhMOL, Hoxeg xai Wa} poy, xai xaTH cevadutdaoMopoV AdTAC KUL TAMAS, 
Gs poyytiae 1 OyOetoa wa. (Commentarii ad Homeri Iiadem pertinentes 2.110 


van der Valk) 


The word nanxacew is onomatopoeic . . . and means “to address a father in 
the manner of infants.” From this word comes the word MANMOS; TETAS is 
“father,” for which there is also a monosyllabic form aac, which was devel- 
oped from the form of address used by infants - according to the ancients - 
just like the form ja for “mother”; and, by a process of redoubling the forms, 
namag and manias were developed, and correspondingly jayytia from the 
aforementioned pa. (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


Eustathius also explains the word curpic in Theocritus (Idylls 
15-13-15) as a childish word for “father” ( - Tloakwon: Odooet, 
Zwxugiwv, yAvxeoov téxos, ob Eyer cotPpov. - Tooya: aioPavetat tO 
Boépos vai tay xotviav. - Moaktwoy: xaOc dais “ - Praxinoé: Don’t 
worry, Zopyrion, sweet babe, she doesn’t mean your daddy. - Gorgo: 


My god! The child understands! Praxinoé: Good daddy”). 


O pévtOL otPls MAQA Ocoxoitw ATEdS ZAHaLS, Hy Poepos Gv mQOGEIiTOL MATEO 
Tov Gp Ob EPL. toLlottov yao TH I AEEIC UAOPcAAEL voeiv. (Commentarii ad 


Homert Iliadem pertinentes 2.112 van der Valk) 


The word daaxqbs in Theocritus is a manner of addressing the father which an 
infant might use to the father from whom it came; for this is what the word 
brings to mind. (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 


The participle teavAiovtos in the passage from Clouds (see above) 
is characteristic: the verbs toavaitew and wedditew and their deriva- 
tives, as well as ioyvoqwvia, are the standard terms used in antiquity to 
describe the speech of young children (see Plato, Gorgias 485b; 
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Aristotle, Historia animalium iv 9 536b8; cf. the phrases vynmayou 
toavatopact “childish stammering” and teavaiy yijouv “stammering 
speech” in epitaphs [1.977.1 and 1512.2 Peek]). The meaning of the 
terms is given in a passage in the Pseudo-Aristotelian Problems (xt 
go2big-27): 


&av dé MavtaraoL fUxOO0i Mow [ot xaides], obdé POEyyeoOaL Sivavtae GAN } 
Honeg te Onoia, dud TO ju} xoateiv. ein 8 dv ov Wdvoy éxi tot ioxvopavon, GAA 
xa TOAVAOL ai WEAAOL. H LEV ObV TOALLOTYS TH YOCUMLATOS TiVO HH KOaTELY, HAL 
TOVTO Ob TO TUZOV, 1] dE PErASTHS TH eEaigew ty i YOR a i ovdAAGBrV, 1 SE 
ioyvopovia. x0 tod ju SUVacVaL Tayd ovvEpau THY Etegav GvAAaPBI Eds Ti} 
étéoav. dnavta dé dv Gduvapiav: TH yag dtavoig oby drNoEtEl H YAMA. 


When children are very young they cannot even speak, but express themselves 
as animals do, because they cannot control their tongue. This is the reason for 
not only their ischnophonia, but also their traulotes and psellotes. Traulotes is 
the inability to correctly pronounce a specific sound, not any sound, while 
psellotes is the habitual omission of something, a sound or a syllable; ischno- 
phonia, finally, is the inability to quickly join one syllable with another. The 
reason for all this is a lack of ability, because the tongue cannot keep pace with 
the thoughts. (Trans. D. Whitehouse from Modern Greek) 
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APPENDIX II.9 
Non-verbal communication in antiquity 


J. N. BREMMER 


TRANSLATED BY DEBORAH WHITEHOUSE 


What is non-verbal communication? Ina not too theoretical way, I shall 
define it as communication through significant movements of the limbs 
or body. In this sense it implies both movement and posture, deliberate 
or involuntary. Obviously, this is a vast area, which has hardly been 
explored with regard to the ancient period. Furthermore, there are a 
number of factors which hamper a proper assessment of the evidence: 
(:) our sources almost always relate to the public sphere and rarely 
mention the many non-verbal signals that must have been made in the 
home or in private; (i) naturally, if deplorably, they also relate much 
more to males than to females, and a proper analysis should always take 
gender into account; (i?) they are generally concerned more with the 
upper classes than with the lower sectors of society; and (iv) they rarely 
show us the typical habits of individuals. Despite these limitations, 
however, it is still possible to make some observations. 

Some non-verbal signals, such as weeping, grinning, baring the 
teeth, and cowering, seem to be cross-cultural; but many are culturally 
determined, like the ancient Greek habit of slapping the thigh in 
extreme vexation and grief (Janko 1992 on /iad 15.113), or taking chil- 
dren by the ears when kissing them affectionately and asking them to 
do the same (Plutarch, Moralia 38c; see Text {1]). Asa traveler abre vad 
soon notices, people of different nationalities make different gestures. 
in the limited space available here, one cannot undertake a detailed dis- 
cussion of all possible non-verbal postures and gestures; so we shall 
concentrate on just a few, the treatment of which may be applicable on 
a much wider scale. 

Let us start with some gestures which would have been shared by 
most Greeks. When Lysistrata (125-7) tells the other women to abstain 
from sexual relations,a number of them clearly object, and she calls out: 
“Why are you turning your backs on me? Where are you going? I ask 
you, why are you pursing your lips and tossing your heads? Why pales 
your color, why this flow of tears?” 


as ve enamine ee 
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Turning the back indicates a change of mind by a change of position 
(Aristophanes, Acharnians 537; Frogs 538), pursing the lips is a sign of 
disgust (Schol. Ar. Wasps 1315; Adespota F759 K-A),and, already in the 
Iliad (6.311; see Text [2], 22.205), tossing the head indicates refusal or 
negation (Aristophanes, Acharnians 113, 611; Ecclesiazusae 72). 

When Odysseus tosses his head upwards to signal to his comrades 
not to weep, he raises his eyebrows at the same time (Odyssey 9.468; see 
also 21.129). By and large, the eyebrows seem to have played a much 
greater role in ancient Greece than in the modern western world. 
Arching the eyebrows was apparently a sign of anger: Calonice 
reproaches Lysistrata with the words, “it doesn’t become you to knit- 
knot your eyebrows” (Aristophanes, Lysistrata 8; see Text [3]; 
Bacchyl. 17.16-17); but it could also indicate anxiety (Menander, 
Dyscolus 423, ¥857 K-A) or gloom, as in the case of the messenger 
bringing bad news (Aristophanes, Acharnians 1069; Wasps 655). This 
is why one of Diphilus’ characters can say of Dionysus that he is the 
only god who can make those with raised eyebrows laugh (Diphilus, F 
86 K-A). Similarly, knitting the brows was a sign of pride preceding a 
fall (Euripides, fr. 1040 N*) and the reverse of jollity, as is apparent in 
Antiphanes’ The Thebes-lover, in which one of the characters says: “Is 
it not strange that if a man happens to have fresh fish, he talks to us 
with eyebrows contracted and with a scowling face, but if they are 
totally rotten he jokes and laughs?” (F 217; see also F 300 K-A). 
Unsurprisingly, to relax the eyebrows meant to stop worrying (Pearson 
on Sophocles F g02, 1102 Radt; Adespota 690 K-A). 

Arching the eyebrows could also be a sign of arrogance (Adespota 
680 K-A). This is clearly the case with philosophers, who affected 
disdain in this way. In Amphis’ comedy Dexidem ides,an unknown char- 
acter reproaches Plato with,“O Plato, all you know is how to disapprove 
with eyebrows lifted high like a snail” (Amphis, & 1g K-A). In fact, raising 
the eyebrows became typical of philosophers in the fourth and third cen- 
turies, as various references in the New Comedy indicate (Menander, 
Sicyonios 160, F 37,349 K-A: Baton F 5 K-A; Adespota 755 K-A). The 
same expression might be worn by those who considered themselves 
superior to others, such as the oroaryyoi “generals” (Alexis, F 16 K-A; 
Themistius 8.114b) and, perhaps, Pericles (Cratinus F 345 K-A). 

Sometimes, arching the eyebrows must have been an involuntary 
gesture, just like chattering teeth or changing color. This was the case 
with Dolon, who, “stood still, seized with terror, stammering pale with 
fear, and the teeth clattered in his mouth; and the twain panting for 
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breath came upon him, and seized his hands” (Iliad 10.375-7). In 
Idomeneus’ lively description of the coward, the latter blanches with 
fear and shifts from one foot to the other, his heart thumping in his chest 
(Iliad 13.279-83). 

As we all know from experience, the face is indeed an excellent indi- 
cator of non-verbal communication. Apparently, Socrates was famous 
for his proud, if not haughty look (Aristophanes, Clouds 362; Plato, 
Phaedo 117) (see Text [4]); Symposium 221b). A less voluntary sign was 
blushing. Greeks blushed as a sign of fear (Menander, F 751 K-A), 
embarrassment (Aristophanes, Clouds 1216; Plutarch, Moralia 547b), 
respect (Antiphanes F 261 K-A; Plutarch, Moralia 85c), and, of course, 
shame. To be past blushing was to be utterly shameless (Menander, F 
750 K-A; Apollodorus F 13.10; Pollux, Onomasticon 9-32). 

Another interesting facial gesture is the kiss. Cross-cultural research 
has found that kissing can denote many different things, such as 
affection, attachment, love, deference, or submission. It was not so very 
different in ancient Greece. Kissing was a sign of affection of parents 
for children (Iliad 6.474: Odyssey 16.190, 17.39 [see Text [5]]; 
Aristophanes, Lysistrata 890), of children for parents and grandpar- 
ents (Odyssey 24.236, 320; Euripides, Andromache 416; Xenophon, 
Cyropaedia 1.3.9), and between siblings (Euripides, Phoenissae 1671). 
When in the Odyssey Eumaeus kisses C Jdysseus and positively showers 
kisses on Telemachus (16.15, 21), it seems to be a sign of welcome, 
affection, and deference. These kisses are not placed on the cheeks, as 
might perhaps be expected, but on the head, hands, and shoulders, as 
the slave-girls and serving-girls do to Odysseus (21.224 5, 22.499-500; 
see Text [6]), or on the head and shoulders only, as the slave-girls do to 
Telemachus (17.35). By and large, kissing carried less erotic overtones 
than in the modern world, although it could also be erotic (Odyssey 
23-87), and even French kissing was known (Aristophanes, Acharnians 
1202; Clouds 51; Thesmophoriazusae 37), a speciality of prostitutes. 

Sometimes a kiss was accompanied by another gesture, such as 
a handclasp, as a solemn assurance of affection or cooperation 
(Aristophanes, Clouds 81; Frogs 754-5, 788-90). Certainly, the hand- 
shake was less of a gesture of greeting than it is nowadays in the western 
world. Admittedly, it is used as a gesture of welcome on one occasion in 
Homer (Odyssey 1.121), but it much more commonly signifies consola- 
tion (Iliad, 7.108, 24.361, 671-2; Odyssey 18.258; see Text [7]). This 
significance is much less prominent in later times: for instance, in the 
ninety seven known instances of a handclasp in Attic vase painting, 
slightly less than a third signify greeting, about one third farewell, and 
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slightly more than a third indicate a special relationship between the two 
figures. The latter significance is also found in literature, with the hand- 
clasp signifying a pledge (Sophocles, Philoctetes 813, 1398). When 
Diomedes and Glaucus discovered that they were bound by ties of hos- 
pitality, “the twain leapt down from their chariots and clasped each 
other’s hands and pledged their faith” (Iliad 6.233); and Aeschines 
accused Demosthenes of murdering his own guest-friend, even though 
he had given him his right hand (3.224). One person could even implore 
another “by his right hand” (Euripides, Hippolytus 605-6; Iphigenia in 
Tauris 701). One might wonder whether there were regional variations 
in this respect, for the handclasp is much less commonly seen in Apulian 
than in Attic vase painting (Johnston and McNiven 1996, 27-8). 

Kissing and hands could be of vital importance in another context, 
supplication. One good example of this ancient social institution is 
Thetis’ approach to Zeus in the Iliad. She crouches and touches his 
knees (possibly the hollow of his knees) with her left hand, while “while 
with her right she clasped him beneath the chin” (/liad 1.500-1; see 
Text [8]); a later reference to this scene adds that she even kissed Zeus’s 
knees (/liad 8.371). Close physical contact is so important in this 
complex of gestures and postures that failure to make contact can even 
prove fatal: Diomedes killed Dolon as he was about to touch the latter’s 
chin (/liad 10.454-5) and Agamemnon killed Tros as he went to touch 
his knees (/liad 20.469). 

Thetis’ crouching posture is a clear example of status debasement in 
order to evoke pity, such as we also find in the case of beggars, whose 
seated posture was as normal in ancient Greece (Euripides, fr. g6o; 
Antiphanes F 242 K-A) as it is in the modern world. In fact, the word 
for “beggar,” atwydg (< verbs atwoow, atyoow) literally means “one 
who crouches or cringes” and is closely related to the word for “hare,” 
at. Sometimes suppliants crouched near the hearth, where they were 
dirtied by the soot, like Themistocles at the hearth of Admetus (Odyssey 
7-153; Euripides, Heracles 715; Thucydides 1.136.3). Self-abasement is 
also typical of mourning. After the death of Patroclus, Achilles sat 
“Yonder he sitteth in front of his ships with upright horns, mourning 
for his dear comrade” (Iliad 19.344 5) and rolled in the dust (/liad 
18.26). Ajax too (Sophocles, Ajax 324-5), grieving after his madness, sat 
“without food or drink . . . quietly...” Undoubtedly, there must have 
been variations in the seated posture. Someone awaiting an oracle 
(Aristophanes, Clouds 254) or an initiation (Plato, Euthydemus 277d) 
would surely not have crouched so low, and one attending an official 


meeting would have sat upright (Odyssey 2.69). 
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Like sitting, walking too carried more connotations of status among 
the ancient Greeks than in modern times. In the archaic period, it was 
of the utmost importance for a man to show himself to be a real leader 
and to impress both his opponents and his own troops. This is why 
Homeric heroes moved on the battlefield like Paris “with long strides 
before the throng” (Iliad 3.22, 7-21-14, 13.809 [see Text [9]], 15-676, 
686); and even Polyphemus’ ram “wast ever far the first to feed on the 
tender bloom of the grass, moving with long strides, and ever the first 
didst reach the streams of the river. . .” (Odyssey 9.449-50). 

In the classical period, upper-class males adopted a calm, unhurried 
gait, presumably as part of a generally quiet mode of conduct. When 
Socrates asked Charmides to define cwpeoovvy “temperance, restraint,” 
he replied that: “to his mind, temperance was doing everything orderly 


and quietly - walking in the streets, talking, and doing everything else of 


that kind. . 2’? (Charmides 159b). Or, as Alexis puts it: 


This is one trait which I regard as worthy of those not free: to walk in the 
streets with careless gait when one may do it gracefully . . . Rather, to them 
who walk with dignity comes full meed of honor. (F 265 K-A) 


One thing belies good birth, for all your talking, 
And that’s a needlessly bad style of walking. 
With walking well it’s just the other way; 


Bringing to its possessor no small measure 
Of dignity, . . . (Trans. J. W. Edmonds) 


It was wrong to walk too timidly (Phrynichus r 10 K-A), and 
Demosthenes is surely criticizing his opponents when he points out 
that they always walk quickly (37.52, 55: 45.77)- Effeminate males and 
passive homosexuals are frequently criticized for walking too slowly, 
often because of their long chitons (Eupolis t 104 K-A; Archippus F 48 
K-A; Ephippus F 19 K-A; Plutarch, Moralia 8ge; see Text | 10]). Passive 
homosexuals are also represented in comedy as walking not in a con- 
trolled manner but wiggling their hips, and Aristophanes applies to 
them the term oavioremxtidw “moving the hindquarters like a lizard™ 
(Aristophanes, Wasps 1169, 1171-3, and Schol., F 635, 882 K-A). 
Similarly, according to the Hellenistic physiognomists (Pseudo- 
Aristotle, Physiognomonica 808a), the xivaudos (“passive homosexual,” 
but also “wagtail”!) was recognizable by his “hip swaying.” 

“Walking with a wiggle” was evidently too feminine a mode of loco- 
motion for males, but was acceptable in courtesans, and could be a 
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cause for reproach in the female followers of Dionysus, who were able 
briefly to escape male control during their rituals (Anacreon, fr. 458, 
461 West). Respectable women would have moved like the goddesses 
Hera and Athena, who “went their way with steps like those of timor- 
ous doves” (Iliad 5.778). And in contrast to the heavy tread of males, 
real women (Euripides, Medea 1164; Troades 506; Helen 1528) moved 
aPoov “delicately and lightly” (see Text [11]). 

We have only lifted the tip of the veil that covers non-verbal commu- 
nication in ancient Greece; but this small selection of examples may 
have revealed something of the wealth of connotations attached to 
posture and gesture among males and females, rich and poor, free and 


slaves. 


Selected texts* 
{t] Plutarch, Moralia 38c Paton et al. 


of te TOMAOL Tet WHO MALHIA HATAPULOBVTES AUTOL TE TV OTOV CATOVT KAKETVEL 


TovTO MoOLELV KEAEVOVOLY, 


Most people in bestowing an affectionate kiss on little children not only take 
hold of the children by the ears but bid the children to do the same by them. 


(Trans. F.C. Babbit) 


[2] Homer, /liad 6.311 West 
ds Eqar’ ebyoutvy. avéeveve de MahAas “AOHy. 


So she spoke praying, but Pallas Athene nodded upwards [to refuse the 
prayer]. (Trans. A.T. Murray) 


[3] Aristophanes, Lysistrata 8 Sommerstein 
ob ydo xoémet Got ToSomowwiv TAS opots 


Knitted brows don’t look good on you. (Trans. A. H. Sommerstein) 


{4] Plato, Phaedo 117b2-6 


nai Ga Ooese Tv xvVAiHa TH VTOXQATEL. ACL OS LaPov xai udka Dews, @ 
Exéxoates, ovdév togaas obdé diapOeioas obte tod yowuatog obte tod 


MQOGMMOV, GAD’ Gare ciaBer TavONSOV broPAL pas WEds Tov AvOowzOV. . EPH 


* Texts selected by K. Haynes. 
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At the same time he held out the cup to Socrates. He took it, and very gently, 
Echecrates, without trembling or changing colour or expression, but looking 
up at the man like a bull, as was his custom, said: (Trans. H.N. Fowler 


[adapted]) 


[5] Homer, Odyssey 17.38-9 


Gupi dé madi pio Pare myer daxovoaoa, 
xbooe O€ uv nea te xai dupa paea xahda, 


and bursting into tears she flung her arms about her dear son, and kissed his 
head and both his beautiful eyes. (Trans. A. T. Murray) 


[6] Homer, Odyssey 22.499-500 


nai xbvEov Conalopevat xeqadtyy te xai Gpous 


yeloas V aiviuevar 


and clasped and kissed his head and shoulders and his hands in loving 


welcome; (Trans. A. T. Murray) 


[7] Homer, /liad 24.671-2 West 


“Qs doa Muvijoas éxi xaENw yeioa yeoovtos 
EMaPe deEttegnyy, wy mms deioev evi Pup. 


When he had thus spoken, he clasped the old man’s right hand by the wrist, 
lest he should take fright in his heart. (Trans. A. T. Murray) 


[8] Homer, /liad 1.500-501 West 


HAL OL TAQOLO’ AdtOIO xADECETO, ZAi AGPBE YoUVWY 
Q . 


oxaui), SeSiteot) 8’ co” bm’ dvOeoedvoc Ehovoa. . . 
lo > a Q > 


So she sat down in front of him, and laid hold of his knees with her left hand, 
while with her right she clasped him beneath the chin. . 
(Trans. A. T. Murray) 


[9] Homer, /Iiad 13.809 West 
Aids 5€ re@tos NQOKAhEGOUTO, HAaxEd PIPADDOV 


And Alas came on with long strides, and was first to challenge him: 
(Trans. A. T. Murray) 
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{10] Plutarch, Moralia 8g¢ Paton et al 


Aaxvdny tov ‘Agyeiwy Baouv.ea xouys twos duaOeors xai PadLOUA TOLVPEO@TEOV 


eis pahaxiav depade, 


For example, an unwarranted suspicion of unmanliness was aroused against 
Lacydes, king of the Argives, by a certain arrangement of his hair and a 


mincing gait. (Trans. F.C. Babbit) 


{11] Euripides, Medea 1164 Diggle 
. . .ABoov Baivovoa madkevawt rodi, 


. . .she paraded about the room, her white feet making dainty steps, 
(Trans. D. Kovacs) 
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Ancient Greek music 


M. L. WEST 


Music and song have always played a vital role in Greek life. The pre- 
Hellenic inhabitants of the Cyclades in the third millennium Bc already 
had a repertory of instruments including harps, double auloi, and 
syringes, as we see from their figurines. The Minoan civilization that 
flourished in Crete some centuries later knew the lyre, the so-called 
Phrygian auloi, cymbals, conchs, and sistra. From the Minoans the 
Mycenaeans acquired the lyre, the instrument that was to remain (in its 
various forms) the most characteristic Greek instrument throughout 
antiquity. We have little knowledge of the occasions of music in the 
Minoan and Mycenaean civilizations, but when we come to the histor- 
ical period (starting about 700 BC) the abundant evidence of literature 
and art testifies to the pervasive power of music, song, and dancing in 
ancient Greek life. 

Most religious festivals provided occasions for this music and song. 
Besides solemn hymns to accompany the sacrifices, they might involve 
colorful singing processions or delightful dances by choruses of men, 
boys, or girls. In some cases musical contests developed in association 
with the festivals. At the Pythian festival at Delphi, for example, there 
were competitions for citharodes, aulodes, and auletes from 586 BC, 
and so too at the Athenian Panathenaia from about 566. 

Private ceremonial also had its musical side. The semi-public cele- 
brations attendant on such joyous events as weddings and athletic vic- 
tories provided opportunities for song and dance. Funeral processions 
might be accompanied by an aulete, and in some cases dirges were sung 
at the tomb, either at the time of the funeral or on days appointed for 
subsequent commemoration. In the houses of the upper classes, music 
and song were a principal source of entertainment, both for the master 
with his drinking-companions and for the women secluded in their 
chamber. There might be a hired aulete (male or female), but almost 
everyone could sing for himself or herself, and many could play the lyre 


or some other domestic instrument. Apart from social gatherings, 
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women sang while weaving, grinding corn, etc.; men with time on their 
hands might sing or play the lyre to themselves; children had their own 
repertory of songs and singing-games. There were traditional work 
songs performed while reaping the corn or picking the grapes or tread- 
ing them. Auletes played for rowers on board ship, for soldiers on the 
march, for athletes in training or in actual competition, for builders 


working on site, for women making bread. 


We know more about ancient Greek music than about the music of 


any other ancient civilization, thanks to the multitude of sources avail- 
able. We have some relics of actual instruments, and countless repre- 
sentations of them and their players in the visual arts ~ vase paintings, 
statues, figurines, reliefs, engraved gems, and so on (see Figs. 107, 108). 
Ancient literature teems with references to music and music-making. 
Specialist writers on music provide much valuable technical informa- 
tion. The works of Aristoxenus of Tarentum, a pupil of Aristotle, are 
of especial importance, as are the Harmoncka of Ptolemy (second 
century ab), the De musica erroneously ascribed to Plutarch, and the 
similarly titled work of Aristides Quintilianus (third century AD?). 
Cleonides’ Introductio Harmonica is a lucid treatise reflecting 
Aristoxenus’ doctrines, and we have several other such books dating 
from the Roman period. Inscriptions and papyri contribute additional 
historical information, for example about the successes of individual 


musicians. They are also our main source of actual musical scores, of 


which we have around sixty ~ nearly all of them, unfortunately, brief 


and fragmentary, and of Hellenistic or Roman date (see Text [1]). The 
oldest are two short fragments of Euripidean lyrics preserved in 
papyri with musical notation; the most substantial are the two Paeans 
of Athenaeus (see Text [2]) and 
Limenius inscribed on the Athenian 
Treasury at Delphi, where they were 
performed in 127 BC, 

We are able to understand the 
system of notation used in these doc- 
uments thanks to one of the minor 
treatises, that of Alypius, which pre- 
serves extensive tables of the notes 
used in different keys. Each note was 
represented by a symbol derived from 


a letter of the alphabet. There were 


ANS “a 
\\ ; + 


two sets of symbols; one, apparently 
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Figure 107 Attic red-figure 
hydria, ca. 460 Bc. Instruction 
in aulos playing. A bearded 
teacher plays a barbitos in 
unison, or more probably in 
alternation, with a pupil who 
is playing an aulos. Other 
pupils are represented playing 


or holding other instruments. 
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Figure 108 Attic red-figure 
amphora, ca. 440 BC. Muse 
holding auloi; another playing 
a harp (pektrs); Musaeus 
holding a lyra 
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based on an Argive alphabet, was normally used for 
instrumental music, and the other, using the standard 
Tonic alphabet, for vocal music, the notes being written 
above the syllables of the text to be sung. The meter of 
the verse indicated the rhythm of the music, but there 
also existed signs with rhythmical and articulatory 
value. The older form of the system, the instrumental, 
was probably invented by a musician from the Argolid 
between about 500 and 450 Bc, while the somewhat 
easier vocal notation was developed for singers in the 
late fifth or the fourth century. The notations contin- 
ued in use down to about the fourth century ap, 
though they were probably never familiar to many; 
most people learned melodies aurally. 

By far the greatest part of ancient Greek music con- 
sisted of song, usually accompanied by an instrument. Choral song was 
typical of public occasions and festivities. Choruses were either all male 
or all female, and men’s choruses were usually separate from boys’. 
They varied considerably in size; those of tragedy had twelve or fifteen 
members, those of comedy twenty-four, those of the dithyramb fifty; 
exceptionally we hear of choirs of a hundred or more. All singing was 
in unison, and the ideal was a perfect blend of the individual voices into 
one. The notes were attacked cleanly, without swooping or sliding, and 
a pure, resonant tone was what was most admired. In some types of cult 
song the chorus responded to a soloist leader. Choral singing was most 
often accompanied by the auloi (as in Attic drama and dithyramb), but 
the kithara could also be used for this purpose, and some passages of 
Pindar imply a combination of both instruments. The non-professional 
solo singer, for example at the symposium, might accompany himself 
ona lyre, or an aulete might play for him. Of professional musicians, it 
was the citharode, the man who sang and accompanied himself on the 
kithara, who enjoyed the highest prestige and was assigned the largest 
prizes at competitions. 

The main role of the accompanying instrument was to duplicate the 
vocal melody. But from the late fifth century, if not earlier, it might con- 
tribute a certain number of divergent or additional notes also. One 
source (pseudo-Aristotelian Problems 19.39) speaks of aulos accompa- 
niments which use discords but finish in unison with the vocal line, 
remarking that they “give more pleasure by the ending than displeas- 
ure by the preceding divergences.” 
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The lyre and the auloi were the favorite instruments. Both of these. 
and others too such as the harp, the lute, the castanets, the cymbals, and 
the tambour, all came to Greece from the Near East, where they had had 
a long history. The lyre, as we saw, came to Mycenaean Greece by way 
of Minoan Crete. In the classical period there were two main types: the 
modest Avoa or yéAus, with a soundbox made out of a tortoise’s shell 
(the long-armed Baopttoc was a variant of this), and the more elaborate 
x0aga. used by professional singers, with a soundbox crafted in wood. 
The number of strings was most commonly seven. The player plucked 
or damped individual strings with the fingers of his left hand while 
strumming across them all with a plectrum held in his right. Harps 


(xyxtic, toiywvov or -o¢, later wadtioiov) had a larger number of 


strings, from nine to twenty or more, and were plucked with both 
hands. At Athens they were mostly played by women. The harp was 
usually played as a solo instrument, not accompanying song. The lute 
(xavdotga) did not reach the Greek world until the later fourth century 
BC. It too was normally a woman’s instrument. 

The aulos was a sort of oboe, with a double-reed mouthpiece and a 
pipe of cylindrical bore. The player almost always played two auloi at 
once; this practice of playing pipes in pairs was universal in the ancient 
Near East. Auloi came in various different sizes with a higher or lower 
register. The so-called Phrygian auloi had a cow-horn attached to one 
of the two pipes, which may have served as a drone. Otherwise it seems 
that the aulete for the most part played the same notes on both pipes; 
but there is also evidence for divergence. The instrument must have 
had quite a penetrating tone. Aristophanes represents its sound by 
HUEY, WoT “miimii, miimii” (Knights 10). It was noted for its ability to 
express and arouse different emotions; it is often mentioned in the 
context of Bacchic and other ecstatic cults, together with drums and 
cymbals (which were hardly used except in such cults). 

The meters of the ancient lyric poetry, with their careful patterning 
of long and short syllables, give some idea of the rhythms of the music. 


Long syllables were normally set to notes that had twice the time-value 


of those to which short syllables were sung; the strophic repetition of 


the metrical scheme reflects repetition of the melody. Large structures 
were built up from short rhythmical figures, generally conventional in 
form, but not necessarily equal in length, so that the music was not 
always divisible into regular bars. There were asymmetric rhythms and 


syncopations which sometimes present analogies with the folk music of 


the modern Balkans. 
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Besides the familiar diatonic scale, the ancients recognized various 
types of modal scale that employed both greater and smaller intervals 
than the tone and the semitone. Some of the oldest Greek music seems 
to have been pentatonic, based on trichords of the form mi-fa-la, that 
is, a fourth divided into steps of a semitone and a major third, with a 
tone above or below extending the ambitus to a fifth or laying the foun- 
dation for another trichord (re-mi-fa-la-si-do-mi). By the early classical 
period it had become commonplace to divide the semitones into two 
quarter-tones; this resulted in the so-called enharmonic genus or scale- 
type, which was typical of fifth-century lyric (Simonides, Pindar, 
tragedy) and which Aristoxenus revered as the most sophisticated and 
beautiful of the genera. An alternative type of trichord, tone + minor 
third (do-re-fa), when the smaller interval was similarly bisected, 
yielded the chromatic genus: this was more popular in Aristoxenus’ 
time than the enharmonic, which soon practically disappeared. The 
third genus, the diatonic, seems originally to have been more at home 
in the north and west of Greece, but it became steadily more dominant. 
The musical fragments from the Hellenistic age show a mixture of chro- 
matic and diatonic, whereas those from the Roman period are almost 
entirely diatonic. 

Ancient writers refer frequently to different Goquovicn (tunings), the 
Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, and others, each of which gave the music a 
particular character. These names are not to be understood in the sense 
which they have had since the ninth century in application to the music 
of the Church. Originally they designated enharmonic scales, differing 
one from another in the selection of notes used and the emphasis given 
in the melody to particular notes and intervals, perhaps also in the 
thythmic and melodic formulae associated with each. But the meaning 
of the names changed over the centuries as theoreticians evolved new 
systems of harmonic analysis. In the later period they generally refer to 
keys (tovou) chosen for the notation of particular pieces of music, and 
here they have little modal significance. 

Composers were not limited absolutely by the notes of the aquovia 
they chose. After the late fifth century they made increasing use of mod- 
ulation between different systems, and the fragments provide evidence 
also of occasional “chromaticism” in the modern sense, that is, the use 
of notes alien to the scale. They also increased the means of expression 
by making more extensive use of astrophic composition, in which the 
melody did not have to be repeated for successive sections of the text 
but could evolve continuously, adapting itself to the sense of the words. 
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The melodic accent of the ancient language (t90owdic) was largely 
respected in astrophic music, as it could not be in strophic: the 
accented syllable in each word was set on a note at least as high as any 
other in that word, and a syllable bearing a perispomenon or properis- 
pomenon accent was often set on a falling pair of notes. The melody 
commonly began with a rising interval (even in contravention of the 
word-accents) and ended with a falling one, with the final note either 
the tonic or the note a fourth below the tonic. 

It is possible to distinguish several phases in the development of 
ancient music. The early archaic period (late eighth-early seventh 
century) saw advances in lyre design and in the art of citharody, tradi- 
tionally associated with the name of Terpander of Lesbos; Lesbos and 
Sparta stand out as the centers of musical excellence in this period. 
Contacts with Anatolian kingdoms are recalled in legends about the 
Phrygian pipers Hyagnis and Olympus, and in the names of the 
Phrygian and Lydian aguovica. 

‘Towards the end of the sixth century certain musicians from the 
Argolid pioneered advances in musical theory and practice. The most 
notable was Lasus of Hermione, who wrote the first book about music 
and perhaps invented the word jtovovzy, now the property of the whole 
world. He introduced a new complexity and expressiveness and a new 
intellectualism into music, thus starting a process which was to lead 
to the so-called New Music of the later fifth century and the more 
intense theorizing about music practiced by men such as Damon and 
Eratocles. The New Music, characterized by modulation and mult- 
plicity of notes, reached its culmination in ‘Timotheus of Miletus (ca. 
450-ca. 360) and Philoxenus of Cythera (ca. 435~ca. 380). This was an 
age of charismatic professional performers, virtuoso citharodes and 
auletes. 

Conservative critics like Plato and Aristoxenus deplored the New 
Music, but it was popular with the public; Timotheus remained a 
classic for centuries, his works often performed. The surviving musical 
documents down to the time of the Delphic Paeans (127 Bc) show no 
major change of style. There is then a gap in our evidence. When 
further texts become available, in the first century Ab, the situation has 
changed. Musical style has become less ambitious and elaborate; the 
diatonic genus has triumphed over the chromatic; different modes are 
favored; the interval of the fourth is of less importance than formerly, 
while the third, and the triad formed from conjunct thirds (do-me-sol 
or la-do-mi), are more prominent. Some texts exhibit a florid style 
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characterized by division of syllables between two or three notes and by 
melismatic ornament, but this is no longer the Timothean manner: a 
plain diatonic scale underlies it all. The last document of this style, and 
perhaps the latest composition preserved in the ancient musical nota- 
tion, is a third-century Christian hymn (P. Oxy. 1786). This earliest 
example of Christian hymnody seems to spring entirely from native 
Greek musical tradition. A deep gulf separates it from the music of the 
Byzantine Church, and it makes an appropriate point at which to con- 
clude this brief survey. 


Selected texts 


[1] Mesomedes, Hymn to the Sun, ll. 1-10. Original a tone higher 


Se Ce | 
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{2] Athenaeus, Delphic Pacan (127 BC), Ul. 1-16 


(pops. Jed” “C-A-] aih- we fut-dd = Sev-Spov af Méfye-re, Ar-dfe 
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Father of snow-eyed Dawn, that drivest thy rosy chariot in thy steeds’ soaring 
steps, glorying in thy golden hair, twining thy ever-circling beam about the 
limitless back of the sky, winding the thread of radiance round the whole earth, 
while the rivers of thy immortal fire bring the lovely daylight to birth. (Trans. 


M. L. West) 
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Come forth ye [Muses] that were allotted deep-forested Helicon, loud- 
booming Zeus’ fair-armed daughters: come to celebrate your brother in songs, 
Phoebus of the golden hair, that over the twin peaks of this crag of Parnassus, 
accompanied by the famous maidens of Delphi, comes to the waters of the fair- 
flowing Castalian spring as he attends to the mountain oracle. 

Lo, famous Attica of the great city is here at prayer, whose home is Athena’s 
invincible ground; and on the sacred altars Hephaestus is burning the thighs 
of young bulls. 

At the same time Arabian incense-smoke spreads up to heaven, and the 
clear-braying pipe weaves shimmering tunes into the singing, while the sweet- 
voiced golden kithara takes its part in the song of praise. (Trans. M. L. West) 


[3] Anonymous invocation of the Muse. Original a tone higher 


Sing for me, dear Muse, begin my tuneful strain; a breeze blow from your 


groves to stir my listless brain. (Trans. M. L. West) 


APPENDIX III.1 


Analogy and sound change in Ancient 


Greek 


B. D. JOSEPH 


Introduction 


A key observation that has emerged out of the examination of different 
stages of a language is that no language is static; all aspects of language 
are subject to change, including the sounds, the forms, the sentence 
structure, meanings, etc. Indeed, as far as Greek is concerned, the evi- 
dence presented in the chapters on syntactic change between Classical 
and Hellenistic Greek (see tv .6-8) and on movement towards Modern 
Greek (see 1V.15) shows that Greek in the post-classical period was a 
vital living linguistic system, one that did not stand still but rather 
underwent changes and evolved. 

Moreover, the same is true of earlier stages of Greek, that is from 
early Greek of the second millennium Bc up to (and beyond) the clas- 
sical period, and for domains of grammar other than the syntax. 

Information on change in Greek over this chronological span 
comes from several sources. First, there is the direct evidence obtained 
by comparing two stages of the same dialect. Second, different dialects 
of Greek can be compared with one another, and judged against the 
comparative evidence of Indo-European languages other than Greek 
(see 11.1) to see which one is innovative, the assumption being that if 
two dialects disagree on some feature, at least one of them has under- 
gone an innovative change away from their common starting point. 
Finally, variation within a single dialect generally indicates that a 
change has occurred and the new form and the older form are com- 
peting with one another. 

Since Attic Greek (see 111.3) is the usual point of reference for 
Ancient Greek and especially for Classical Greek, the focus here is 
examples of change in Attic, so that the dialect comparisons are those 
which show Attic to be innovative. In some instances, the changes 
reflect developments that occurred before Attic is attested but which 
are restricted within Greek just to Attic, and thus probably occurred in 
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“pre-Attic” early in the first millennium Bc. Others show changes that 
unfolded within the attested historical record of Attic. 

These examples give a sense of the dynamic and constantly evolving 
nature of Greek, even before the period of the Hellenistic Koine, and at 
the same time illustrate some general processes of language change. In 


addition to instances of sound change, examples are provided of 


morphological change and in particular of the primary mechanisms for 
morphological change, namely reanalysis, by which speakers give a 
form an analysis different from its etymological analysis, and analogy, 
understood in its broadest sense to refer to any change brought on by 
the influence of one form over another or by the spread of one form at 
the expense of another. 


1 Sound changes 


For the most part, the sounds of Classical Attic Greek reflect relatively 


few changes from earlier stages of Greek. However, the labiovelars of 


Proto-Greek (*k", *g”, *k”h), preserved as such in Mycenaean Greek 
(conventionally transcribed as <q>), show outcomes in Attic as labials 
[p b p"] <x B @>, dentals [t d t"] <t 8 0>, or velars [k g k"] <x y x>, 
depending on the phonetic environment, as also in the other post- 
Mycenaean dialects; still, the distribution of these outcomes differs 
somewhat in detail from dialect to dialect, often in lexically unpredict- 
able ways (e.g., Aeolic and Attic both have te “and” from *k"e but differ 
in the outcome of *penk"e “five,” Acolic having xépxe with a labial 
while Attic has xévte with a dental), so that one must assume all the 
dialects in the post-Mycenaean period underwent similar, but not iden- 
tical, changes involving the labiovelars. 

Another change where Attic innovated, but did so earlier than other 
dialects, involves the outcome of Proto-Greek and Proto-Indo- 
European (PIE) *w, which was preserved in many of the dialects 
(usually as the “wau” or “digamma,” <F>) but generally lost relatively 
early in Attic. Still, traces of it are found in Attic inscriptions from the 
early seventh and middle sixth centuries Bc in the spelling of the diph- 
thong [aw] (usually written <av>) as <aFu>,so presumably the sound 
was known to early Attic speakers, and its absence in later Attic would 
reflect loss of the sound. Thus where Attic for example has oixos 
“house,” most other dialects have Foixos, and related words such as 
Latin vicus “village” show that the presence of initial digamma is a pres- 
ervation of an archaic feature and its loss is innovative. Changes such as 


Cc i eae 
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these predated the heart of the classical period, but their effects were 
still evident via dialect comparisons that the ancients themselves were 
undoubtedly aware of, as indicated, for instance, by the testimony of 
ancient grammarians, by the use of Doric in lyric passages in Attic 
tragedy, by the linguistic caricatures (e.g., of Spartans) to be found in 
the plays of Aristophanes, and even by the existence of verbs such as 
aiokita “to speak Aeolic.” 

Even in the classical period, however, changes in Attic Greek pro- 
nunciation are to be found; in the fifth to fourth century Bc, for 
instance, ddiog occurs often in Attic inscriptions for ddiyos “few,” 
showing a loss of medial <y> (and/or a change from <y> asa stop [g] 
to <y> asa glide [j]), and the well-known difference between Old Attic 
uv “with” (up through the fifth century Bc) and its later counterpart 
ovv (occurring as early as 500 BC but more prevalent later on) shows a 
sporadic (and actually quite unexpected) reduction of an initial conso- 
nant cluster within attested Attic, perhaps linked to the preposi- 
tion/preverb occurring in a prosodically weak position in a phrase. 
Similarly, vowels show occasional evidence of change within historical 
Attic, as shown by the assimilation evident in the development from 
early Attic dBehds “spit, nail, coin, measure of weight” to later 6Bod0c. 
And, even accentuation was subject to change, as shown by the innova- 
tive form yada (common in Plato) for earlier yooud “skin,” with loss as 
well of the glide represented by --. 


2 Changes in noun morphology 


Changes within Classical Greek are evident as well in the morphology, 
for instance in the system of noun inflection. 

An example in which synchronic variation in Attic reflects change in 
progress is the spread of-t- as a stem-final element throughout the par- 
adigm in various nouns. The spread was complete in neuter nouns in 
-wa, such as 6vonat “name” (note the genitive singular 6vouatos, dative 
singular 6vopatt, nominative /accusative plural 6vopata), but fluctua- 
tion within the paradigm, indicating ongoing spread and competition 
between innovative and conservative variants, is evident in the classical 
period in words like yews “skin, flesh,” with a genitive yowtds, but vari- 
ation in the dative where both older yo and innovative yewti occur, or 
a bit later, as in xoéac “meat,” with a genitive xoéw¢ in Classical Attic 
that gave way to innovative xoéatoc in the late classical period (fourth 
century BC). In this example, a consideration of the etymology of the 
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endings reveals that the genitive is indeed the source of the -t-, for -tos 
has a clear source as a unit in Indo-European, while -t1, -ta, etc. do not. 
The ending -tog derives from a PIE ablatival adverbial suffix *-tos, 
found in forms such as Sanskrit ¢a-tas “then, from there,” or Latin caeli- 
tus “trom heaven”; inasmuch as the Greek genitive continues the PIE 
ablative and genitive, this adverbial ending must have been substituted 
in these nouns (earliest in the -c class) for the expected genitive in *-os 
or *-es (cf. Skt. namn-as, Lat. nomin-ts). In this spread as well there 
would have been an analogically based reanalysis, giving a new mor- 
phemic segmentation to the form, from original évoua-tos to innova- 
tive dvoua-t-oc; pressure from -o¢ genitives (e.g., xdQax-o¢ “of a 
raven”) surely played a role in the reanalysis, which led further to an 
identification of -t- as part of the stem, thus 6vouat-, from which the 
dative, etc. could be formed. In the fluctuating nouns, there would have 
been analogical spread of the innovative ending from the -y« class, 
perhaps as a way of resolving the hiatus and contractions that original 
vowel-final stems would have occasioned, and ultimately, then, compe- 
tition would have arisen between an older stem-form such as yow- and 
an innovative stem-form yowt-. 

Another instance in which analogy played a role leading to syn- 
chronic variation is in the accusative of the masculine proper name 
Loxoarys. Originally a masculine stem in *-es-, with a nominative from 
*es, this noun in its oldest form would have had an accusative Swxodty 
(as with Anwoobévys, accusative Anoobévy), a form which is attested 
in Plato; however, somewhat later in Attic (e.g., in Xenophon), the 
accusative Loxoamyy Is found, inflected as if Xwzodtys were instead a 
stem in *-a- (cf xoutys “judge,” with accusative xounjyy, and other names 
properly of this class, e.g., Oovzvdidys, with expected accusative 
Oovxvdidyv). The innovative accusative thus arose by a reanalysis of 
stem-type for this noun, based on the formal ambiguity of the nomina- 
* 


tive (formally either from *-a-s, or from *-es), and the analogical 


influence of the *-a- class. 


3 Changes in verb morphology 


Changes can be observed also within the verbal system of Classical 
Greek, again concentrating on Attic. 

An ongoing change within Attic that is revealed through variation in 
the classical period involves the past tense prefix known as the augment 
(realized as é- or as vowel lengthening, under different conditions). In 
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the usual case, the augment was manifested on the verb in combinations 
of a verb with a lexical prefix (“preverb”), such as xata-yoacpo) “I write 
down” vs. xat-é-yoaqov “I was writing down,” or xat-aoyx “I begin 
sth.” vs. xat-ijoEa “I began sth.” With some composite verbs, however, 
especially ones where the individual parts of the compound did not 
have an independent status or were not obvious due to a high degree of 
uniting of the preverb with the verb, one finds the augment variably 
attached as a prefix to the preverb or to the verb; thus, for the imperfect 
of xd0nuce “I am seated,” both xa@ryny and the innovative éxaOyyny 
occur in Classical Attic. Analogical pressure from the placement of the 
augment in simplex verbs and the fusion of the preverb with the verb 
led to a reanalysis of the originally composite verb as a simplex, thus 
allowing the augment to appear prefixed to the left of what was origi- 
nally a preverb, rather than to the verbal head itself. 

Reanalysis can also affect syntactic category membership. An 
example in which the augment is again involved concerns the Classical 
Greek predicate y9) “one must/ought,” originally a noun meaning 
“need” with an understood copular verb. In the corresponding past 
tense form, the copula appeared, giving zt, a contraction of yor) Hy. 
Beside yor, however, an innovative form éxgiv is to be found in Attic, 
the result of the reanalysis of the original noun as (part of) a verb in 
combination with past tense copula; the placement of the augment is 
thus both possible because of the reanalysis of yov as a verbal element 
and evidence that it has been so reanalyzed. 

‘Two final examples involve innovative verbal endings that either 
arose within Attic or were exploited largely within Attic. Although 
Ancient Greek inherited dual number forms from PIE in the verbal 
system, and although it is likely that PLE had a first person dual cate- 
gory, to judge, for instance, from the evidence of Slavic and Sanskrit, 
Greek in general does not have special first person dual verbal forms. 
However, even though no active forms are found, a first person dual 
middle voice ending -we00v does occur on a very limited basis in 
Ancient Greck. This form represents an innovation that developed as a 
blend of the first person plural middle ending -weGa with the second 
person dual middle ending -o8ov; such blends involve analogy in the 
sense that two existing morphemes mutually exert pressure on one 
another, resulting in a new formative emerging. While most of the 
handful of occurrences of -e00v come from Attic tragedy or later, one 
is from the /liad, a fact that would mean the innovation was a very early 
one in Greek, not one found just in Attic; however, the Homeric 
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example has a variant reading with the plural ending -e6a, so it may 
well be that -we80v entered the Homeric manuscript tradition some- 
what late, and thus that the innovative first person dual ending is truly 
an Attic innovation. 

Attic also innovated endings by extending the domain of use of those 
that originally occurred in particular paradigms; this innovative spread 
of endings involves the generalization of one at the expense of another. 
For instance, Attic inherited from Proto-Greek for athematic verbs 
(those without ablauting *¢/o as the stem-final element) a third person 
plural past ending -v, which occurs widely in other dialects. This 
ending does occur occasionally in Attic, as in &-ota-v “they stood” 
(c.g. in Euripides), but more usually, the ending of the athematic sig- 
matic aorist, -oav is used, as in €-ot-oav. This innovative use of -oav 
is essentially an analogical extension of one out of a set of competing 
variants, but also involves some reanalysis, since -o- in that ending was 
originally the morpheme marking aoristic aspect, yet in -otn-o«v it is 
treated simply as an indivisible part of the ending. 


4 Conclusion 


The combined evidence of the preceding sections shows clearly that 
Greek at all stages has been a dynamic evolving system. Ina sense, then, 
the movement evident in the post-classical period in the direction of 
Modern Greek merely continues the ongoing evolution of Greek from 
early times through the classical period. 
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Ac: An example of syntactic change 


K. NIKIFORIDOU 


TRANSLATED BY GEOFFREY COX 


This chapter examines the history of the modern Greek particle as. 
The history of ac is the history ofan autonomous verb of Ancient Greek 
which, through diachronic developments, lost its verbal status and 
changed its syntactic identity becoming a particle. The history of such 
small words, of the grammatical elements of language, is of great inter- 
est, because, as a rule, it is marked by the most obvious and most dra- 
matic changes at the phonological, the syntactic, and semantic levels. 
In this chapter we shall focus on the syntactic dimension of the change 
(on the changes, that is, which concern the syntactic properties and the 
syntactic category of the word), without overlooking the fact that 
phonological and semantic changes coexist alongside the syntactic 
change. Syntactic change occurs when just the syntactic properties ofa 
word change; for example, what is basically an intransitive verb begins 
to acquire transitive uses as well, e.g., the modern Greek verb tgéxw “to 
run” can appear with an object in an example like toéxyw to nedyeaupa 
“to run the programme.” Syntactic change, however, can result in 
change of the syntactic category of the word, in which case, it is more 
obvious and more drastic. The history of as involves a change of syn- 
tactic category and, consequently, it is one of the most typical and clear- 
est examples of syntactic change. 

The modern Greek particle as (ag mae “let’s go,” ac Boéger “let it 
rain,” ag eivan “so be it,” ete.) is derived etymologically from the second 
person singular of the imperative, Gpes, of the verb dint (Hatzidakis 
1905-7; LSJ; Kriaras 1973). In Ancient Greek, the verb aint has many 
syntactic patterns associated with different meanings: it can appear 
with an accusative (obtws danijxe Béhog “thus he discharged an arrow,” 
Herodotus 9.18), meaning “to let, leave, discharge”; with an accusative 
and an infinitive (Gin twa &xonheiv “to allow someone to sail,” 
Herodotus 3.25), meaning “to allow, permit”; with a simple infinitive 
(cpinut Cyteiv “to stop seeking,” Aristotle, Metaphysics 1.6.4), in which 
case it means “to abandon, to stop”; with an accusative and a genitive 
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(cpinut tive povov “to acquit someone of murder,” Demosthenes, Jo 
Pantaenetus 37.59), meaning “to acquit.” This list of constructions and 
meanings is not exhaustive, since cupinut can also appear as an intransi- 
tive verb or, depending on the specific meaning of its complements, can 
take on more specialized meanings (“to neglect,” “to cede,” etc.). 

However, the syntactic construction which is crucial for the creation 
of ag makes its appearance in the language much later — more 
specifically during the Koine period. Relevant examples from the lan- 
guage of the Gospels are given in (1) and (2): 


(1) i} tao Ovvaoc Eye TO ddEAPH Gov- Gdehpe, cupes ExParw To xaos TO Ev 


TH OPOAALG Gov, carts TH ev TH OPOGAUGM Gov Soxov ob Preto; 


How can you say to your brother “Brother, let me take the speck out of your 
eye,” when you are blind to the plank in your own? (Luke 6.42, Revised 


English Bible) 
(2) of dé Loutoi Eeyov" Gepes wey ef EQyetar ‘Hiias owowv abtov. 


But the others said “Let us see if Elijah will come to save him.” (Matthew 
27.49, Revised English Bible) 


Both these examples from the New Testament contain the form of 
the imperative capes, followed in both cases by subjunctive forms of 
other verbs (2xBdAw and iSopev). This construction, which constitutes 
the licensing context for the creation of ac and of the transformation 
of the verb into a particle, is marked by a peculiarity: as evidenced by 
the absence of any subordinating conjunction, the second verb is not 


syntactically dependent on the imperative, in spite of being in the sub- 


junctive. Rather, the two verbs are in a paratactic relationship and the 


whole construction is an “asyndeton” (unconnected) pattern, very fre- 
quently encountered in the Gospels and, generally, in Koine (sce Blass 
and Debrunner 1961, 241: a verb in the imperative is followed by a 
second verb in the subjunctive or imperative where in the classical 
language we would have a subordinate clause or an infinitive). 
Semantically, however, the second verb ts dependent upon the impera- 
tive des, since in example (1) éxPddw expresses the content of the 
request for permission, while in (2) Sopev is the content of the request 
for patience which the speaker expresses. This Koine construction, 
with two successive verbs (without any other words intervening) in a 
relation of semantic (rather than syntactic) subordination, is crucial for 
the reanalysis of dpe and its development into a verbal particle. 

Ac, therefore, has as its starting point the specific syntactic and 
semantic context which has just been described. At the same time, a 
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more general motivation for the change of the verb into a particle can 
be found in certain independent phonological changes which had 
begun to appear sporadically in the language from the fifth century and 
were generalized in the koine period. One such change affects the pro- 
sodic character of Greek: the distinctions in vowel length disappeared 
and emphatic stress replaced the tone system of Ancient Greek 
(Browning 1983, 25-6; Blass and Debrunner 1961, 13; Babiniotis 1985: 
‘Tonnet 1995, 43-4). Already, therefore, in Koine there was no longer a 
distinction (except, of course, in spelling, and that too is anything but 
systematic in the texts of the period) between the endings -optev and 
-oev, -ope0a and -@peda, -ovtat and -wytat of the indicative and the 
subjunctive, respectively, since the first vowel in all these cases is pho- 
netically [o]. The monophthongization of the diphthongs of Ancient 
Greck at roughly the same period did away with the distinction 
between the endings -etc and -ng, -ev and -n, all pronounced as [i]. We 
can, therefore, argue that the change of des into ag was motivated in 
part by these more general changes, which left the subjunctive without 
any overt marking, at least in certain contexts. It can also be seen as part 
of the general trend in the Koine period towards the replacement of the 
endings by periphrases (Browning 1983; Tonnet 1995), in the case of 
the subjunctive, a periphrasis consisting of a particle and a verb. 

The first appearance of as dates from the sixth or seventh century AD 
(cf. example 3); its use generalizes in the following centuries: 


(3) "Ac Aa Bwotv ol dveharat picey COTABHY xQLBi|s LEQ Excotov yaldagiov. 


Let the donkey-drivers receive one artaba of barley for each donkey. (Amherst 
Papyrus 2.153 [sixth/seventh century AD]) 
(Trans. G. Cox from Modern Greek) 


(4) Ed0e OvV MODS Tas nai Gis AaANOwpev Tdt MOOS ELONVIY 


Come, therefore, to us and let us speak of things pertaining to peace. 
(Theophanes, Chronographia 387.2 De Boor {ninth century ap }) 
(Trans. G. Cox from Modern Greek) 


In the centuries that intervened between the New Testament and the 
Amherst Papyrus, as acquired full grammatical status, having evolved 
from a verb into a verbal particle. It can no longer stand autonomously 
in a sentence but has to be obligatorily followed by a verb; its position 
is fixed immediately before the verb. During this period, then, ag went 
from syntactic autonomy to dependence and fixedness in the sentence. 
These properties classify ac as a verbal particle of Greek, since together 
with va and 6a, it belongs to the category ofitems which appear before 
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the verb indicating different kinds of modality (Tzartzanos 1963; 
Mackridge 1985; Christidis and Nikiforidou 1994). 

Parallel to the change in its syntactic status, Gupes also lost part of its 
phonetic substance and became phonetically [as]. This phonetic 
“shrinkage” is a common phenomenon in the course of grammatical- 
ization (the term is due to Meillet [1912] 1948 and refers to the change 
of a syntactically autonomous word with a concrete meaning into a 
grammatical element of the language with limited autonomy and 
abstract meaning) and has been observed by many researchers in cases 
of syntactic change (see, selectively, Traugott and Heine 1991; Hopper 
and Traugott 1993). Particularly for ac, the change in the phonetic 
structure of the word seems to have been directly linked to the change 
in syntactic function. According to Hatzidakis (1905-7, 197) it seems to 
be a result of the already “syntacticized” function of dpec in examples 
such as (1) and (2), where dpec does not express “a full and autonomous 
meaning.” This is particularly apparent in examples such as (2), where 
the request expressed by cies has already lost its lexical content to a 
large extent. To the extent that there is still a lexical meaning, the 
expressed request is a request for agreement on the part of indetermi- 
nate hearers in connection with the act which the second verb (iSapev) 
expresses; consequently, the overall interpretation tends towards a sug- 
gestion rather than the original meaning of permission of cpec. 
Examples such as (2), therefore, represent not only the licensing syn- 
tactic context for as, but also the semantic link between the initial 
meaning of the verb and the final interpretation of ac as an expression 
of suggestion in examples (3) and (4). 

After its first appearance in the sixth or seventh century, ag devel- 
oped independently of dqinu, appearing in other syntactic contexts 
(besides the subjunctive of its first appearances), and acquiring other 
meanings (besides suggestion), for the most part unrelated with the 
meanings of the Ancient Greek cupinut and the Byzantine and Modern 
Greek agrivw. These new uses (for example, a wish - with the subjunc- 
tive ~ a past obligation — with the imperfective, etc.) are clearly asso- 
ciated with the particle ac, since they appear later than the basic 
syntactic change of the verb into a particle, and they are productively 
attested in Byzantine (chiefly vulgar) literature (e.g., cic SéSevau muttcxav 
HOV, Yea@r Lou dc avayvwdoy “let her accept my writing-tablet, let her 
read what I have written,” Libistros and Rodamne, fourteenth century 
AD; GAN’ ac €xGB0v orynods xai dnopeguvynpévos “but you should have 
sat silent and without care,” Prodromika, twelfth century AD). 
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Summing up, we reach the following conclusions: (a) The crucial 
stage of transition for the creation of ac from the imperative Ges is in 
the Koine period, although, as we have seen, G@pinut existed and func- 
tioned very productively in Ancient Greek; (b) The syntactic develop- 
ment of the verb into a verbal particle is marked by parallel and 
interdependent developments in the phonetic structure of the word 
and its meaning; (c) The syntactic change of the verb into a particle is 
directly dependent upon the context of examples such as (1) and (2), in 
which dec is intransitive and is followed by another verb in the sub- 


Jjunctive which semantically expresses the content of the request. These 


conditions triggered the change of the verb into a particle and are the 
licensing context for the drastic alteration in the syntactic function of 
the word and also, in the case of as, in its syntactic category. 
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The historical puzzle of the meaning 
“same”: An example of semantic change 


I. VELOUDIS 


TRANSLATED BY GEOFFREY COX 


The written texts of the classical period reveal an interesting semantic 
fermentation: two words, iaws and 64>, which originally denoted sim- 
ilarity and absence of difference, gradually developed into words 
denoting probability and contrast-opposition, respectively. The start- 
ing point for this process, i.e., the exclusive designation of similarity, 
is obviously lost in the depths of the history of the Greek language, 
for which there is no evidence. However, the further development in 
the direction of the exclusive denotation of probability and contrast- 
opposition is attested at an early date in the texts and remains available 
since then, iows and ouws being, respectively, its Modern Greek 
outcome. The interest provoked by this curious fermentation increases 
if we take into account that it is not confined to Greek, i.e, it is a cross- 
linguistic phenomenon; and that it is not confined to a single historical 
period of that language, i.e. it is a diachronic phenomenon as well. In 
what follows we attempt to explore this “historical puzzle”: How do 
words which initially denoted similarity-absence of difference develop 
into words which denote probability and contrast-opposition? What 
has been the “yeast” for this semantic process? 

The basic meanings which the adverb iows “perhaps, probably” and 
the conjunction dus “but, nevertheless” have today go back to a very 
early date; they are met with already in the Homeric epic (Iliad 12.393) 
and Herodotus (6.124). Even at that time, the forms isms and 6yes 
meant “probably, perhaps” and “all the same, nevertheless.” respec- 
tively (see Liddell and Scott [LSJ], from which all the evidence and 
definitions hereafter are drawn). There is however an interesting 
difference between the two pairs, which is due to the fact that the earli- 
est forms retained to some degree contact with their etymological 
beginnings: the adverb tows also meant “equally, in like manner” which 
reveals its derivation from the adjective ioog “equal in size, strength or 
number”; freq. of appearance, like; the conjunction dj, on the other 
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hand, existed alongside with the adverb 6yéc “equally, likewise, alike” 
and the adjective duds “one and the same, common, joint,” from which 
itis derived etymologically (see also Kontos 1889, 154; Chantraine 1974, 
800; Schwyzer 1950, 582). 

If we were to stop our etymological inquiry at this, we would be 
ignoring a coincidence: two words of later Greek, semantically unre- 
lated, go back etymologically to a common meaning: they initially 
denoted similarity - in the sense of the absence of difference or the 
absence of an exception. Is this an “innocent” coincidence? In order to 
answer this question, we must take a further step, a cognitive step this 
time (the term refers to approaches in linguistics which see the human 
perception of the world as the basis for the structure of human lan- 
guage). 

Clearly, the relation of similarity can range from the similarity 
between two entities ina set to the similarity between all the entities ina 
set. The relation of similarity as to height, for example, can characterize 
only two players in a volleyball team (as a minimum), or three, or more, 
or all the players in the same team (at the most). It will also be obvious 
that the difference between these two extreme possibilities, i.e., the 
minimum (between only two members) and the maximum (between all 
the members), depends generally on the population of the set: the dis- 
tance between them ceases to exist and the two possibilities necessarily 
become identical in the borderline case ofa set with only two members. 
The relation of similarity as to height, for instance, can characterize the 
two players (where two equals all in this case) in a game of chess. 
(Another variation on this borderline situation is to have a similarity 
between the members of two sub-sets which make up a set. In that case 
too the difference between the two extreme possibilities disappears.) 

It is to these extreme realizations of similarity that we can attribute, 
toa large extent, the etymological origins of the words under investiga- 
tion: tows (from ioos; see above) seems to specialize in denoting simi- 
larity to a second entity (cf. toov, 6, copy of a document, PLond. 
3.1222.5 [ii aD])), while Gus (from duds; see above) seems to special- 
ize in denoting similarity among all the members of a set (freq. mavtes 
6. all together, all alike). This difference is clearly converted into simi- 
larity of meaning in those cases where the population of the set does not 
exceed two members (or consists of two sub-sets). Based on this 
hypothesis, we can explain not only the attested semantic confusion of 
iooc = “duoc” (and vice versa), but also, and more importantly, the 
semantic changes from the toos and the 6u6¢ of similarity to the tows of 
probability and the ona of contrast-opposition. 
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(a) tows 


Expressions which signify “natural similarity” seem more generally to 
have the tendency to develop into expressions which denote “probabil- 
ity” (see the relevant discussion and examples from many languages, 
including Greek, in Sweetser 1990, ch. 2). The cognitive basis for this 
shift is not difficult to identify. Vision is not only the most important 
source of objective data in connection with our natural world and, more 
particularly, with cases of “natural similarity”; it has, in addition, many 
analogies with the function of cognition. Vision allows us to isolate an 
entity or a state of affairs from others which are not significant, to 
observe it from different viewpoints and distances, and to derive from 
this process impressions which are the same for all, provided that the 
angle of observation does not change. In an analogous way, using cog- 
nition we can isolate an entity or a state of affairs, and refer to it from 
different angles and distances; for example, when we say John is 
coming, John was coming, Fohn came, etc., we may have in mind the 
same event and we may even talk about it in a way on which we can all 
agree (see also Sweetser 1990, 38 ff.). A revealing example of this deeper 
relation is the present perfect tense oiSa of the verb *eidw “to see” in 
Ancient Greek: from the original meaning “I have seen” it developed 
into the (present tense) meaning of “I know,” knowledge taking the 
place of completed visual impression so decisively as to transpose a 
present perfect into the position of a present. Chantraine’s (1990, 223) 
remark is apt: “oiSa means ‘I know it, because I’ve seen it.” And eldoc, 
idéa, Oeweia, Edatyg obviously followed the same cognitive path to 
their later, and present-day, meanings. 

Can we, then, trace the footsteps of the adverb iows along the same 
path? (Visual) evaluation of similarity between éwo entities in the exter- 
nal world can easily shift by way of analogy into an evaluation of the 
similarity between an entity in the external world and an entity in the 
internal world of the speaker. If we add that in the case of the modifier 
iows these “entities” correspond to states of affairs, then we can have an 
affirmative answer to our question. Like poudterva. . .“itseemsto. . 2” 
in Modern Greek, or éowxe “it seems” + the infinitive at an earlier stage, 
we could say that from a certain point on tows began to signify similar- 
ity between a state of affairs which at the moment of its utterance was 
present in external reality and a state of affairs which belonged only to 
the experience of the speaker and had not (yet) been incorporated into 
external reality. In expressing probability iows BoéEet “perhaps it will 
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rain,” for example, seems to include in its semantics an expression of 
similarity between the data of an external reality (in the most typical 
instance, the speaker sees clouds gathering in the sky, it is getting dark, 
etc.) and data of the state of affairs typically associated with the descrip- 
tion in question (“it is raining”). It is this similarity which makes the 
speaker consider this state of affairs (still not within the bounds of 
reality) likely or reasonable, etc. 


(6) dwos 


We also seem to have a parallel shift from the external to the inner world 
of the speaker in the case of the conjunction dps. Similarity is again the 
central point: from the perception of similarity ina set of states of affairs 
in the external world we pass to the perception of similarity in a se¢ of 
states of affairs in the inner world ~ only this time the cognitive transi- 
tion has consequences. It provokes the “cognitive” reaction of the 
speaker. 

The (“processed”) perception of similarity on the part of the 
speaker is certainly not sufficient on its own to explain the subsequent 
meaning of opposition-contrast. How then did dua¢ “equally” evolve 
into 6uas “but?” Or, not to restrict the phenomenon further, why did 
expressions such as avtws “however” and ev maon megutt@oet “in any 
event,” wodovou (from the compounding je + ddov + 61) “in spite of 
the fact that . . .” etc. in later Greek, and even anyway, all the same, etc. 
in English, éout de méme in French, etc. end up with similar meanings 
(see Veloudis 1997)? 

A shared feature of the meaning of these expressions is that they 
denote similarity - in the sense of the absence of difference or of excep- 
tion; the deeper meaning of 6uws in the sentence, for example, o 
Tidavvys opnws Oa puyet (Yannis, however, will leave) is “in any event”: 
the departure of Yannis is judged to be inevitable, zn whatever way we 
imagine things. In this sense, the correction of ds to 6u@s by Korais, 
as cited by Kontos (1899, 155), was rather pointless: 


But Korais changed dws to duac in the edition of Xenocrates and Galen 


[. . .]. Itis worth quoting Korais’ note, which reads as follows: 


“In these texts, [ changed the commonly used conjunction dyw< into the 
adverb dpa everywhere, because dpm is always equivalent to 
anatazdvtwy, that is ‘without exception” From the many examples, 
suffices to quote the following one from Homer (liad 17.421-2): 


té 
{ 


ma 
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*Q pidot, ei zai woigct 749" Cvéot tHdE Saat 


TaVTAS OUDS, WAH Tig EQWEiTH TOAEPOLO.” 


(Friends, though it be our fate all together to be slain beside this man, 
yet let none give backward from the fight. ] 


More precisely, in passing into the area of the internal world, the world 
of experience, the expressions 414g (pws), mavtw<, etc. denoted that all 
the states of affairs which the speaker could think of were indistinguish- 
able in terms of the object of the conversation; their common denomina- 
tor, and the reason for their similarity, was their zero ~ and in that sense, 
identical — effects on the object of the conversation: whether it rains or 
snows, whether we persuade him or not, whether we insist or not, whether 
we threaten him or not, whether we like it or not, etc., Yannis will leave is 
what the speaker seems to be saying in our last Modern Greck example. 
In other words, the expressions which we are considering from the very 
beginning denoted the absence of exceptions in any event, the elimination 
of any possibility of change. It was this, in all probability, which brought 
about the development of the contrastive-concessive “but.” In what way? 
The general expectation which stems from human experience is that 
nothing in the world can remain unaffected and not change if we imagine 
itin different circumstances. Thus the non-fulfillment of this expectation 


is inevitably seen as unexpected: it takes place in spite of the evidence of 


human experience. We often read about dpm that it is frequently 
strengthened by other particles, GX Gus. . ., Sos way . . ., Owos ye 
wévtot. . .: we can now see behind such expressions an original meaning 
of “but without any exception,” “but in any event,” with the strengthen- 
ing particles stressing unexpectedness. 

We could further suppose that it was precisely this (semantic and 
syntactic) evolution of the adverb into a contrastive conjunction that 
the metathesis of the accent from pas to Sw served to mark phono- 
logically. This hypothesis seems to find support in an analogous devel- 
opment in the case of da, which is derived etymologically from the 
expression (t¢t) étAAc (see LSJ): in this case also, the (semantic and syn- 
tactic) development into a contrastive conjunction (again!) is marked 
by a change in the position of the accent. And perhaps it is no accident 
that the word Gos originally meant “another, i-e., one besides what has 
been mentioned,” and with the article “the rest, all besides,” and in the 
plural “all the others, the rest”; by rendering equivalent all the 
members of a set but one, this word too introduced something unex- 
pected for human experience. 
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TRANSLATED BY PIETRO BORTONE 


accent 
The prominence of a particular syllable in a word; it is the result of a combi- 
nation of three elements: pitch, loudness, and duration (see stress accent, pitch 


accent, musical accent). 


affixes 

Elements added to the stem of a word either in order to form a derivative, or 
to inflect the original word. Affixes that precede the stem are called prefixes 
(sce prefixes), those that follow it are called suffixes (see suffixes), those inserted 
in it are called infixes (e.g., the -p- in AapPaveo, cf. EhaBov). 


affricates 
Sounds produced by the combination ofa plosive and a homorganic fricative: 


e.g., [ts], [dz]. 


agma 

Ancient Greek term (cya) for the velar nasal sound [9] produced by the 
assimilation of a dental nasal [n] to a following velar nasal [k g x]. In Greek 
orthography it is represented by y: &yZ05 [‘anxos]. 


agreement 

Systematic covariance of semantic or formal features of an element in relation 
to the corresponding features of another: e.g., agreement between the adjec- 
tive and the noun in case, gender, and number; agreement of the verb with the 
subject in number and person. It is a basic characteristic of ancient Greek 
syntax, which allowed great freedom in the structure of sentences and of the 


constituents of a clause. 


alliteration 

Figure of speech consisting in the repetition (in the same line or phrase) of 
the same, or similar, sounds, syllables, or words: e.g., alliteration of [t] in 
WPS TAT Hra, tov te voi, taV Spar’ et (Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus, 371); 
Toayovdsr Toayovdnote pov ydrorgayovditévo [tra'yudi trayu'diste mu 
cisotrayudi'zmeno]. 


allophones 
Alternative realizations of phonetically similar speech sounds, dictated by 
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their phonetic environment: ¢.g., in Modern Greek, the sounds [k] in the 
word [{ka'los] and [c] in the word [ce'ros] are allophones of the same phoneme 


jk/. 


alveolars 

Sounds produced by bringing the tongue (as active articulator) into close 
proximity or into contact with the alveolar ridge. Alveolar consonants in 
Modern Greek are [s zn Ir}. 


analogy 

Phenomenon consisting of the modification of an element of a language 
according to preexisting linguistic patterns: e.g., in Modern Greek, the ana- 
logical restructuring of the nouns of the ancient third declension into nouns 
of the first declension: xatyjg > nxatéga, tov die8vows > tov dieOvij, etc. 
Analogical changes occur atall the levels ofa language. Cf. also analogical crea- 
tion by Greek children today, who may say xaywreio lit. “icecreamerie” on the 


model of Cayagonaoteio “patisserie,” xageveio, “cafeteria,” etc. 


analytic languages 

Languages in which syntactic relations are not expressed by morphemes (as 
in synthetic/fusional or in agglutinative languages) but through the structural 
position of separate words. In their history, Indo-European languages show a 
shift from a fusional towards an analytic system. 


apophony 

Variation, for grammatical purposes, in the quality or the quantity of a vowel 
in a given root or stem. In Indo-European languages, apophonic roots may 
have three grades: zero grade (lack of a vowel: xatg6c); normal grade (pres- 
ence ofa short ¢ or 0 vowel: xatéga, éyw, and doyoc, diSopev); and lengthened 
grade (presence of a long vowel: xario, didaqu). 


archiphonemes 

Phonological elements that have no initial specific points of articulation of 
their own but acquire them from the environment. E.g., /s/ and /2/ are modern 
Greek phonemes distinguished by a difference in respect to voicing, but in 
certain pre-consonantal environments their opposition is neutralized: e.g., 
before a voiceless consonant, only [s] may occur, and before a voiced one, only 


[z] may occur. The symbol representing their archiphoneme is the capital |S. 


athematic declension 
Declension type in which the inflectional suffix is attached directly to the stem 
of the word: e.g., ig0Uc, xogax-c(E). 


athematic infinitive 
‘Type of verbal infinitive in which the ending is attached directly to the stem of 
the verb: e.g., eivat, Bijvat. 
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augment 

Prefix placed betore indicative verbal forms to mark past tenses. Verbs begin- 
ning with a consonant have an augment in é- [e-] (called syllabic augment); in 
verbs beginning with a vowel, the augment is indicated by lengthening the 
initial short vowel (temporal augment): e.g., kiw > imperfect gvov, dda > 


imperfect Hdixovv. 


back sounds 

Speech sounds produced when the back part of the tongue is raised and close 
to the velum, thus producing a cavity between tongue and lips: e.g., the vowels 
{u], [o], and velar consonants. 


bilabials 
Consonants articulated with a complete closure between upper and lower lip: 


e.g.,[p], [b]- 


bound morphemes 

Morphemes that cannot appear ou their own (i.¢., as a word), and only occur 
in conjunction with another morpheme. Grammatical morphemes are usually 
bound: e.g., the feminine and masculine gender morphemes in the Modern 


Greek word da0xc-o¢ “(male) teacher” and da6%0).-c “(female) teacher.” 


boustrophedon 
Ancient way of writing that entails the alternation of lines written left to right 
and right to left. It is found in Greek inscriptions, and is named after the way 


in which oxen plough a field (Bovotoogndov “as the ox turns”). 


case attraction 

Case-marking ofa word so as to show agreement (see agreement) with a coref- 
erential (expressed or understood) item in the sentence - rather than accord- 
ing to the syntactic function that the word has: e.g., the attraction of the 
anaphoric pronoun (éxohavovow ay dv kaBwotvy) or the case-marking of the 
predicate as genitive or dative when it refers to a verbal object in the corre- 


sponding case. 


centum languages 

Indo-European languages in which “palatal velar” sounds became velars; the 
Latin word centum “(a) hundred” is taken as a typical example. Languages 
belonging to this group include Greek, Hittite, Tocharian, Celtic languages, 


and Teutonic languages (see also satam languages). 


closed syllables 
Syllables ending in a consonant or a consonant cluster: e.g., in the word ax- 


ij the first syllable is closed. 
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close vowels 
Vowels produced with a narrow opening between tongue and palate, either 
with the front or the back part of the tongue raised: e.g., [i], [u]. 


compensatory lengthening 

Phonological process consisting in the lengthening of the initial (short) vowel 
of a syllable after the elision of one or more consonants: e.g., *)hEovt-o1 > 
dovot, where the spelling <ov> represents a long close [o:], so that 
{leontsi] > {leo:si]. 


complementizer 
Subordinating conjunction introducing a subordinate clause: e.g., 611, ws, ei, 
ete. 


coronals 

Consonants articulated by blocking (partially or completely) the airflow with 
the tip and/or blade of the tongue: e.g., dentals [0 0 t d], alveolars (sz nl r], 
palato-alveolars [f 3 tf d3]. 


correlation factor 

Statistical index used to measure the linear predictability of a variable from 
another, e.g., measuring the relationship between two dialects. Thus, if the 
Attic dialect has value 1, the correlation factor of other dialects varies accord- 
ingly: 0.34 for Laconian, 0.48 for Aetolian, etc. 


creole languages 
Any pidgin (see pidgin) that has developed into the native language of a lin- 
guistic community. 


cuneiform writing 

One of the earliest writing systems, used for the language of the Sumerians 
(around 4000 Bc). In the early stages, the graphic units were recognizable 
images, and then developed into non-pictographic wedge-shaped characters. 


The shape was due to the use ofa triangular stylus as a writing tool. 


dental-alveolars 
Consonants produced by placing the tip of the tongue behind the upper teeth, 
near the alveolar ridge: e.g., Modern Greek [td]. 


diasystem 
The common linguistic system of structural and functional relationships 


underlying two or more language systems. 


dissimilation 
Phonological process whereby a phoneme changes one or more of its features 
in order to differentiate itself from another element in its phonetic environ- 


ment: e.g., in the sequence of two aspirates, the change of one of them into its 
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unaspirated counterpart (Ancient Greek *péqevya > mépevya) or, in a 
sequence of two fricatives, the change of one into a plosive (Modern Greek 
youped > yeapta). See also Grassmann 5 law. 


distinctive features 

One of several phonetic characteristics that differentiate speech sounds and 
are expressed on the basis of the duality principle: presence or lack (+/—) of 
a feature. They are also defined as the smallest unit, within a system of speech 
sounds, capable of distinguishing words: ¢.g., voice (/b/ [+voiced], /p/ 
[—voiced]), anteriority (/p/ {+anterior], /k/ [-anterior]), or friction (/f/ 
[+ fricative]. /p/ [—fricative}). 


elision 
Omission, in order to avoid a hiatus, of the final short vowel ofa word that pre- 


cedes a word that also begins with a vowel: ¢.g., xata GdAous > xav Gddous. 


emphatic consonants 

Group of consonants, characteristic of Semitic languages, with various pho- 
netic realizations, such as velarized, pharingealized, glottalized: e.g., t, k,q. In 
the Greek alphabet, t was transliterated as <0 >, whereas non-emphatic t was 
rendered with <q> [t*]. The Semitic letter for /q/ was initially adopted in 
Greek as koppa <Q> (to indicate the allophone of [k] before [u]), and thence 
in Latin, as Q. 


epenthesis 
Addition ofa sound in order to facilitate articulation: e.g., the sound [d] in the 
word dvdoa < *éavoa, or the “euphonic” -n and -k, e.g., eixoow dvdges, ot 


Eheyov (see also nu ephelkysticon). 


euphemism 
Rhetorical device consisting in the replacement of a word or phrase regarded 
as unpleasant, forbidden, or as having negative connotations, by another with 


positive meaning: e.g., Cape of Good Hope. 


expressive gemination 
Doubling of a consonant for expressive (and not distinctive) purposes; it is 


therefore linked to the emotive aspect of meaning. 


finite verbal forms 
Verbal forms that can function in a main clause and are marked for tense, 
diathesis, aspect, voice, as well as person, number, etc. — as opposed to non- 


finite forms such as the infinitive and the gerund. 


foot 
Unit of poetic meter consisting of a group of syllables containing a “strong” 
(long) unit and a number of “weak” elements: ¢.g., the trochee (-v) and the 


iamb (u-) are trimoraic feet. 
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formulae 
Set phrases organized in a variety of carefully selected metrical schemas, so as 
to facilitate the composition and the memorization of extensive oral poetic 


compositions. 


fricatives 
Consonants whose articulation entails a constriction but not a complete 
closure, allowing the flow of airstream: e.g., [fv 00x ysz]. 


fronting 
Articulation ofa sound further forward in the mouth, resulting in the realiza- 
tion of a closer sound: e.g., /a:/ > /i:/, /u:/ > /y:/. 


front sounds 
Speech sounds produced when the tongue moves forwards, thus minimizing 
the space between tongue and lips. Such are, e.g., the vowel [i] and labial, 


dental, and alveolar consonants. 


genetically related languages 

Languages (e.g., Indo-European languages) showing affinities due to 
common origin and not to borrowing or to universally shared features of all 
human languages. The genealogy of languages regarded as genetically related 
is represented by means of a family tree (see also related languages). 


gloss 
An explanation or interpretation of a text, or an interlinear or marginal trans- 
lation, commonly used by (ancient) lexicographers for explaining rare or 


foreign words. 


glottals 
Consonants produced in the larynx by a closure or a constriction of the glottis 
(i.e. space between the vocal folds), e.g., [?]. 


grammaticalization 

Process whereby a lexical morpheme acquires grammatical meaning: e.¢..iva 
) 1 8 g 

> va (local adverb > final conjunction > subjunctive marker); t6 > to (deictic 


pronoun > article). 


grapheme 
The smallest unit of a writing system, used contrastively to distinguish words. 
See logogram, syllabaries, phonographic writing system. 


Grassmann’s law 

Change, in a succession of syllables with aspirated consonants, of the second 
aspirate into the corresponding non-aspirated (lenis) sound: e.g. *AVOnOL > 
AvOntt (see also dissimilation). 
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heavy syllable 
Syllable consisting of either a long vowel /diphthong, or of a short vowel fol- 
lowed by a consonant (a closed syllable): €.¥., 400-1aL, bob-hoc, Ex-tos. 


high sounds 
Speech sounds articulated with the body of the tongue raised: e.g., alveolo- 
palatal [J 5], palatal [c 5 ¢ j], and velar [k ¢ x y] consonants, and the vowels [i] 


and [u] (see also close vowels). 


historical-comparative method 

Method aiming at determining the relationship between two or more lan- 
guages through the comparison of their forms and of the functions of their 
grammatical categories. The term highlights the close relationship between 
the comparative and the historical approach, as the former is used mainly in 
order to classify languages that belong to the same language family and to 


determine their common language of origin. 


hypercorrection 

Phenomenon whereby a speaker, striving to approximate the standard (ora 
prestigious variety) as much as possible, creates artificial forms through the 
application of phonological and grammatical rules in circumstances where 
they could apply but in fact do not. This is usually done by speakers of non- 
standard dialects who endeavor to use the standard language, or by non-native 
speakers. E.g., in Modern Greek, one can hear 0c cov nag tmaeqovo “I will 
phone you” where the pronoun is used in the genitive instead of the accusa- 
tive (the standard usage), in an attempt to avoid the use of the accusative for 
indirect objects typical of northern dialects. 


hyperdialectisms 
Artificial forms created by speakers ofa dialect on the model of forms that have 
more prestige (see also hypercorrection). 


hyphaeresis 
Loss, within a word, of one of two consecutive short vowels: e.g., Ocotipa > 
Oetita, "Eteoxdijg > Tonic Etoxdijc. Also, loss of the -7- in a diphthong fol- 


lowed by a vowel: e.g., aii > cei. 


hypocoristic/diminutive 
New word created by the addition of an affix (suffix, in Greek) with the con- 
notation of smallness: €.g., mais, mad- > taLddovov. 


inflectional suffixes 

Affixes appearing at the end of a word to mark grammatical relations between 
words in a sentence, without changing their grammatical category. Examples 
of inflectional suffixes are declensional endings, verbal endings marking 
persons, and endings marking number: e.g., Modern Greek natéo-ag [ xatéo- 


a; yoaw-w/yoap-ete; yuvaix-a/yuvaix-ec. 
5 Yoaq Q 3 
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interlanguage 

Language system used by someone in the course of learning a second lan- 
guage. This system is considered distinct from both the native language of the 
learner and from the target language being learnt, but it is linked to both via 


interlingual identifications made by the learners themselves. 


iotacism 
Diachronic tendency of the Greek vowels and diphthongs towards a close 
pronunciation, which ultimately resulted in a close /i/: €.g-, <v, MN, Et, Ol, V> 


changed from /y €: ei oi yi/ to /i/. 


Jewish languages 
General term for the spoken languages used by diaspora Jewish communities 
around the world, such as Yiddish (also known as Judeo-German), Judeo- 


Arabic, and Judeo-Hispanic (also known as Judezmo or Ladino). 


labiodental 
Consonants produced by stricture or contact between the lower lip and the 


upper teeth: e.g., [fv]. 


labiovelars 

Sounds combining labial and velar articulation, without either being clearly 
primary: €.g., qu in Latin. Sounds of this kind have been posited for Indo- 
Suropean and are indicated by *k“, *g”, etc. They existed in Mycenaean 
Greek, where they are transliterated as q (regardless of presence/lack of voice 
or aspiration): €.g., re-go-me-no = leig“omenoi = deutopevor in Classical 


Greek. 


laryngeals 

Speech sounds produced by the friction of air passing through the glottis 
(usually before the articulation of a vowel). In Indo-European, a set of three 
laryngeal consonant phonemes is postulated (*h,, *h,, *h,), whose phonetic 
identity has not yet been fully ascertained (glottal stops, pharyngeal fricatives, 
or other). According to Laryngeal Theory, these sounds, which functioned as 
semivowels, after they combined with the basic vowel [e], led to the creation 


of the historical Greek vowels [a], [e], and [o]. 


laterals 
Consonants produced when the tip of the tongue ts brought into contact with 
the alveolar ridge, and air flows out from the sides (and not through the central 


part) of the tongue: e.g., {1}, [4]. 


lingua franca 

Language used as a means of communication between speakers with no 
common mother-tongue: e.g., English and French in Africa, or Greek in the 
Hellenistic period. 
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loan translations/calques 

Words or phrases borrowed from another language through a literal transla- 
tion of individual words or their components into the target language, e.g., 
Modern Greek ovgavo-Evotns < English sky-scraper. 


logogram 

Grapheme representing a whole word. Graphemes of this kind are used in the 
so-called logosyllabic writing systems, such as the cuneiform writing (see 
cuneiform writing) of Sumerian. These graphemes were initially drawings of 
objects, and later developed into arbitrary symbols. 


loss 
Weakening or complete loss of a sound in a word: e.g., *ksenwos > lonic 
Eeivoc, Attic Eévoc, with a loss of w (F digamma). 


low sounds 
Sounds produced with the body of the tongue ina low position inside the oral 
cavity: e.g., [a]. 


metonymy 

Reference to a part ofan entity, or to one of its characteristics in order to indi- 
cate (by extension of meaning) a whole entity or a group of entities: e.g., the 
Crown (= the Monarchy); the class (= the students). 


monophthongization 
‘Transformation of a diphthong into a single vowel, usually through the loss of 
its subordinate (second) element: e.g., /e:i/ > /e:/, /a:i/ > /a:/. 


morphophonology 
The study of the way in which phonological factors affect the phonetic real- 
ization of morphemes; an analysis of speech sounds that takes into account 


also their relationships with the morphology of the language. 


neologism 
Word or expression recently developed through a new combination of preex- 
isting elements in the language, or of calques (see loan translations). It is the 


result of neology, the process of creating and using new words. 


Neogrammarians (Junggrammatiker) 

Linguistic school that developed in the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
at the University of Leipzig. It emphasized the absolute force of phonetic laws 
as a basic factor in language change. 


nu ephelkysticon 
Etymologically unjustified nasal appearing in indeclinable words and in 
inflected lexical items ending in -e or short -7: e.g., {u19008ev, cixoow, Eheyev, 


hEyouovw, etc. 
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obstruents 

Consonants produced when the articulators are brought sufficiently close 
together to limit or impede the passing of air: e.g., fricatives [fv], affricates [ts 
dz], plosives [p b t d], ete. 


open syllables 

Syllables consisting of either a vowel or a consonant and a vowel (i.e. syllables 
ending in a vowel): e.g., in the Modern Greek word a-é-gas the syllables a- 
and -e- are open; in xa-ho-xai-gt all syllables are open. 


open vowels 
Vowels articulated with the tongue in a fairly low position in the oral cavity: 


e.g., [a], [a]. 


palatalization 

Pronunciation of (velar) consonants close to the hard palate: e.g., the realiza- 
tion of /k g x/ as /c j ¢/ respectively, before [e] and [i], as in Modern Greek xeoi 
[ce'ri], yégos [' jeros], xéor ['ceri]. 


paralinguistic elements 

Elements of speech beside speech sounds that have no distinctive functions: 
e.g., emphasis, rate of talking, tone of voice, etc. Also, non-vocal signals such 
as glances, facial expressions associated with speech, and gestures (see distinc- 
tive features). 


pharyngeals 
Consonants produced by bringing the root of the tongue close to the walls of 
the pharynx: e.g., Arabic [h], []. 


phoneme 

The smallest distinctive unit in the sound system of a language: e.g., /p/, /l/, 
and /v/ constitute phonemes in Modern Greek, since they distinguish the 
words /'pa8os/, /'laGos/, /'va0os/. 


phonographic writing system 
Writing system whose graphic units represent some aspect of the signifier (the 
sound of the word): e.g., syllabaries and alphabets. 


phonotactics 

Constraints in the arrangement of the sounds of a language for the purpose of 
creating syllables. Also, the study of the possible combinations of phonemes 
in a language: e.g., the sequence /xt/ is permissible in Modern Greek, whereas 
/tx/ is not. 

pidgin 

Language arising from the contact between linguistic communities whose 
native languages are not mutually intelligible. It is characterized by simplified 


GLOSSARY 


phonological and grammatical structure, limited vocabulary, and limited sty- 
listic differentiation. The term is used mainly to refer to languages developed 
from strong colonial languages (English, French, Dutch) by the indigenous 
populations of the colonies: e.g., Tok Pisin, the English pidgin of Papua New 
Guinea. 


pitch accent 

‘Type of musical accent not characterized by a point of the musical curve but 
by its direction, e.g., rising or falling. The auditory perception of pitch accent 
is due to the rise or fall of tone in the voice (see stress accent). 


postvelars 

Consonants articulated further back in the mouth than velars (k gx y]. Such 
consonants are the uvulars (the back part of the tongue comes into contact 
with the uvula), the pharyngeals (the root of the tongue approaches the walls 
of the pharynx), and the gloétals (a constricted airflow passes through the 
vocal cords). 


prefix 
Affix added to a word stem in initial position: e.g., Modern Greek Ee- in 
Sefpaqa “dis-color.” 


proclitics 
Words, usually unstressed, which are syntactically connected and phonolog- 
ically bound to the following word: e.g., in Greek, articles and the adverb ws. 


proto-Greek 
The earliest, unattested, stages of development of the Greek language (around 
the beginning of the second millennium BC). 


proto-language 
The ancestral language of a family of languages, such as Indo-European. 
Also, early linguistic behavior in the process of language acquisition by a 


child. 


raising 
Development of an open vowel into a close one: e.g., [e] > [i], [o] > {ul. 


reanalysis 

‘Type of language change associated with a reinterpretation of the internal 
structure of a lexical unit. A characteristic example in Modern Greek is the 
creation of the morpheme &e-, which arose from the prefix e&- and the -e- 
augment of the past tenses of certain verbs: e&-¢-ne0e > e-Eé-nece > Eé-mece. 
Once &e- was created by reanalysis, it became possible to attach it to any tense 
and verb in Modern Greek: Eexéptw, Eexcev, etc. 
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reconstructed forms 

Hypothesized forms of an earlier, unattested phase of a language, put together 
on the strength of the indications or the evidence provided by other languages 
or dialects, or by morphophonological alternations within one language or 
dialect. Such forms are usually marked by an asterisk (*): ¢.g., *nek"¢- “night,” 


*}govr-ot on the basis of Aéwv, A€ovtoc. 


reconstruction 

Method used in historical linguistics to reconstruct an earlier language system 
for which there is no direct evidence. The procedure is based on the indica- 
tions that can be gleaned from existing languages (comparative reconstruc- 


tion) or dialects (internal reconstruction). See also reconstructed forms. 


reduplication 

Prefix marking perfect and pluperfect tenses; it consists of the repetition of the 
initial consonant of the stem followed by the vowel ¢ <e>: ¢.g., hbw > perfect 
dé-Avxce. When the stem begins with the vowels a, e, and 0 <a € o> the two 
initial sounds of the stem are usually repeated, while the (originally) initial 


vowel of the stem is lengthened (“Attic reduplication”): e.g., dzovw > axijzoa. 


regressive/anticipatory assimilation 
Instance of assimilation in which a sound that follows influences phonetically 


one that precedes: e.g., EohoOeyuc > "EdAGNetc, Awod0e0s > Owod0eos. 


related languages 
Languages showing similarities that can be attributed to genetic, geographical 
(contact languages), or typological factors (presence of universal linguistic 


traits). 


remodeling 

Enlisting of nouns of a given declension into another, e.g., the analogical 
reshaping of the traditional third declension nouns into nouns of the first 
declension (ij Edkas, tis EARS > Modern Greek y EAMG, ts E)Addac). 
The term can be extended also to other grammatical categories, such as verbs, 
amongst which we find analogical formations that cause a reduction in the 


polymorphy (see also analogy). 


residual languages 

Languages of the Indo-European family for which we have limited evidence 
and of which, therefore, we have inadequate knowledge (in terms of phonol- 
ogy, grammar, and lexicon). This category includes Thracian, [llyrian, 


Phrygian, and Messapian. 


rhotacism 
Change of s to [r] in intervocalic position or in final position before a word 
beginning with a vowel: e.g., Ionic (Eretria) Zyover < Ezovot, wo av < OWS 


av, ieoevo < iegevs. 
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thyme 

Component in the hierarchical structure ofa syllable, consisting of the nucleus 
(the obligatory element of the syllable, usually a vowel) and the coda (the non- 
vocalic part that closes the syllable, usually a consonant or semiconsonant): 
e.g., in the syllable -gas of the word a--oas, -as is the rhyme, -a the nucleus, 
and -¢ the coda. 


satem languages 

Indo-European languages in which “palatal velar” sounds changed into sibil- 
ant. The word satam means “(a) hundred” in Iranian languages. This group 
also includes Balto-Slavic languages, Albanian, Armenian, and Indo-Iranian 
(cf. also centum languages). 


schwa 

Term indicating the short vowel /a/, which arises from the centralization 
(under certain circumstances) of the vowels /a ¢ i/. In some cases - especially 
when the stress is shifted to the end of the word ~ the vowel of the last syllable 
or of the pre-tonic syllable is exceptionally shortened, and yet it preserves its 
coloring (“colored schwa”). The term schwa comes from Hebrew. 


semivowels/glides 

Speech sounds constituting an intermediate category between vowels and 
consonants, as they have characteristics of vowels but function as consonants 
and are produced with a significant degree of closure of the vocal cavity: e.g., 
Iw]. 

sentence modifiers 

Linguistic elements that modify the linguistic units they define, e.g., negation, 


question, contrast, etc. 


slang 

Spoken language variety used as a means of communication and as a signal 
of identity by social or professional groups (fringe groups, the underworld, 
the young); it consists mainly of borrowings and variant forms of the 
spoken language ~ primarily in the lexicon (cf. argot or languages of social sub- 


groups). 


sociolects 

Language varieties that are characteristic of a particular social group, e.g., the 
young. 

spelling pronunciation 

Pronunciation of words based on their graphematic representation: e.g., in 


Modern Greek, the pronunciation of the word ovyygageas as [singra'feas] 
instead of [sinyra'feas] because of the double phonetic value of <yy>. 


spirants (see fricatives) 
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stress accent 
Type of word-accent produced by a higher intensity of the voice, accompa- 
nied by the creation of a syllable. See pitch accent. 


suffixes 
Affixes added at the end ofa word stem: e.g., Modern Greek -tond¢, -axt, -ovw, 


roughly corresponding to English -¢sm, -let, -ize. 


suprasegmental elements 
Features of pronunciation that are not limited toa single segment in an utterance, 
but go beyond it: e.g., intonation, pitch, stress (see paralinguistic elements). 


syllabaries 
Writing systems whose graphemes (syllabograms) represent the syllables of 
the language: e.g., Linear B and the Cypriot Syllabary. 


syllabic consonants 

Liquid and nasal consonants that in Indo-European could function either as 
consonants or, interconsonantally, as vowels, with syllabic value: e.g., | fm n 
as In natgao. < *patrst. 


syllable coda (see rhyme) 
syllable nucleus (see rhyme) 


syllable onset 

First element in the hierarchical structuring ofa syllable, consisting in one or 
more consonants or an empty slot: e.g., in the syllable a- of the Modern Greek 
word a-é-oas “air,” the onset is empty, whereas in the syllable -gac the onset is 
occupied by the consonant ¢ [r]. 


thematic declension 

Declension characterized by the presence of a vowel (in Greek -a-, -1-, -0-) 
between the stem and the ending of a noun or adjective. In Ancient Greek, 
these declensions are those traditionally called first and second: e.g., dvOowx- 
0-¢, veavi-a-¢ (see fhematic vowel). 


thematic infinitive 
Type of infinitive in which a vowel (¢ or 0) precedes the ending: e.g., duet < 


*)ve-ev. 


thematic vowel 
Vowel between the word stem and the inflectional suffix: e.g., the -o- of the 


nouns of the (traditionally called) second declension, such as évOewx-o-s. 


verbal aspect 
Descriptive category referring to the way in which the verb indicates the per- 
formance of an action or, more specifically, its duration, completion, reitera- 


tion, etc. 
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verbal prefix 

Morpheme (usually identical to an adverb or a preposition) that is attached to 
a verbal form, thus creating a compound verbal stem: e.g., Greek exi-, m00-, 
negi-; Latin in-, per-, con-, re- etc. In Archaic Greek (Homer), such particles 
were not bound and had the ability to appear in other syntactic positions: e.g., 
tx 5& Xovonic vndc Bij tovromdgowo (Iliad 1.439) where éx ... Bij: corresponds 
to Attic 2&éBn. 


voiced and voiceless/unvoiced 

Fundamental distinction amongst consonants, based on the presence or lack 
of voice (i.e. on whether the vocal cords are or are not vibrating) during artic- 
ulation. In Modern Greek, voiced consonants are [bd g vd yzImnrj 4p 4], 
whereas the voiceless ones are [p tk fx c¢s]. 

voiced aspirates 

Voiced consonants accompanied by aspiration (voiceless breathing): e.g., [b", 


dg"). 


voiced stops/plosives 
Voiced consonants produced with a complete closure of the oral cavity, fol- 
lowed by a release of the air: e.g., in Greek [b d g 3]. 


vowel mutation (see apophony) 
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IPA SYMBOLS 


A. Consonants 


alveolar post- retroflex | _ palatal velar uvular, pharyngeal , — glottal 


plosive 


tap or flap 


fricative 


lateral 
fricative 


approximant 


lateral 
approximant 


IPA SYMBOLS 


6 as in English then ? as in English ¢hea’er 

sas in English secteon has in English have 

zas in English zoo fj common in English perhaps 
Jas in English shoe 


3 as in English casual 
las in English let 

cas in Italian chiaro 
jas in Italian ghirlanda 


B. Vowels 


1. Unrounded 


Where symbols appear in pairs, the one to the right represents a voice consonant. 
Shaded areas denote articulation judged impossible. 


Examples 


pas in English cap 


bas in English buy 

mas in English mother 

fas in Spanish cabeza 

mas in English amphibious 
fas in English fighter 

vas in English vote 

tas in English cat 

das in English do 

nas in English now 

ras in English raw 

cas in American English buéter 


6 as in English think 


jras in Italian signore and 
French agneau 

¢ as in German tch 

jas in English yard 

Aas in Italian figlio 

k as in English sky 

gas in English go 

nas in English sing 

x as in German Sache 

y as in Greek eyo 

Ras in French péere 

yas in German fragen 

h voiceless pharyngeal 
fricative (common in Arabic) 

§ voiced pharyngeal _fricative 


(common in Arabic) 


Examples 


ias in English beat 
eas in English baxt 
eas in English bet and German Bett 
ze as in English bat 


yas in German Biihne 

Y as in German Biirde 

gas in German Héhle 

ce as in German Hélle and 
French peur 
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a as in English last vu as in English book and 
German Busch 

I as in German binnen was in English boot 

2 as in American English bu and British o as in English beat 
English above das in English bought 

was in Turkish raki 

Aas in American English coffee 


das in English pass and German Fahne 


Sometimes symbols of earlier (than IPA) phonetic alphabets are used in this 
volume. Some correspondences are given below: 


Earlier transcription IPA 

i uw 

é y 

a a 

6 o 

ui y 

y (glide) J (glide) 


C. Other diacritics 
[.] Subscript Left Half-Ring 


It is used to mark decreased rounding of a vowel; it is also used as a diacritic 
for open varieties of vowels, e.g., [¢] = [e] 


[_.] Subscript Arch 

IPA diacritic for nonsyllabic sonorants, ie., by consonants articulated in a 
manner in which either the oral or the nasal passage is relatively free of 
obstruction, in other words a non-obstruent; covers the glides, nasals, laterals 
and most varieties of r-sounds. Used by Wright (1910) and others under a base 
vowel symbol to denote a semivowel corresponding to the vowel. In this sense 


it is used in this volume. 


[-] Overdot 


It may be added to a character to denote palatalization. 


[ ] Underdot 
In IPA usage it indicates a closer (i-e., higher) variety of a vowel. It is also used 
by Arabists for the emphatic consonants (i-e., to denote velarization or pha- 


ryngealization), e.g., Semitic t, d. 
["] Umlaut 


A diacritic used over vowels to indicate centralization, that is, retraction for a 
front vowel or advancement for a back vowel. 


IPA SYMBOLS 


{:] Colon 
Often used as a typographical substitute of : for the length mark. In this sense 


itis used in this volume. 


['] Over-Ring 
May be used over letters with descenders as an alternative to under-ring to 
indicate devoicing, e.g., &but d. 


[.] Under-Ring 
Official IPA devoicing diacritic (e.g. b weak voiceless bilabial stop); used by 
Indo-Europeanists as a marker of syllabicity for consonants (e.g., 7, m, |). 


[.] Period 


Represents a syllable break. 


[~] Tilde 


Nasalization marker for vowels or occasionally for consonants, e.g., a, §. 


["] Wedge 
It is used as a symbol for alveolar or palatal consonants to represent palato- 


alveolar fricatives or affricates, e.g., [8] = [f], [2] = [3], [€] = [tf], [f] = [3]. 


(’] Apostrophe or ['] acute accent 
Standardly used by Slavicists to indicate palatalization of a preceding conso- 
nant. The acute accent is used (standard [PA usage) as a tone marker (high 


tone) or indicator of stress (strongest stress). 


Sources 


PETROUNIAS, E. 2002. Modern Greek Grammar and Comparative 
Analysis. Part 1, General Linguistic Principles, Phonetics, Introduction 
to Phonology (in Greek). 2nd ed. Thessaloniki: Ziti. 

PULLUM, G. and W. A. LADUSAW. 1996. Phonetic Symbol Guide. and ed. 
Chicago and London: The University of Chicago Press. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GREEK 
PHONETIC SYSTEM 


A. Vowel system 


Classical Greek 
(Attic dialect, 5th—4th centuries BC) 


front back 
unrounded — rounded unrounded rounded 
high (close) i: y: ur 
i y 
mid-close e: 0: 
mid € ° 
mid-open €: 2: 

a 
low (open) 

a: 
ee ee ee ee 
Hellenistic Koine 

front back 
unrounded rounded unrounded rounded 
high (close) i: y: u: 
i y ; 
mid-close e: 0: 
mid o 
mid-open € > 
(x:) a 
low (open) 
a: 


ane 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GREEK PHONETIC SYSTEM 


Medieval Greek 
front back 
unrounded rounded unrounded rounded 
high (close) i y u 
mid € oO 
low (open) a 
Modern Greek 
front back 
unrounded unrounded rounded 
high (close) i u 
mid e€ re) 
low (open) a 


a 


B. Consonant system 


Classical Greek 


(Attic dialect, 5th-4th centuries BC) 


labials alveodentals velars glottal 
stops P b t d k g 
p" th kh 

fricatives s (z) h 
nasals m n (0) 

lateral 1 
liquids 

trill (r) r 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GREEK PHONETIC SYSTEM 


Medieval Greek 

labials alveodentals velars 
stops p (b) t (d) k (g) 
fricatives f Vv 6 9 s 2 x Y 
nasals m n (n) 
liquids 


Modern Greek 

labials alveodentals palatals velars 
stops p b t d c 4 k g 
fricatives ne) Ss 2 ¢ j x Y 
nasals m n n (n) 

1 A 

liquids t 
Source 


PETROUNIAS, E. 2002. Modern Greek Grammar and Comparative 
Analysis. Part 1, General Linguistic Principles, Phonetics, Introduction 
to Phonology (in Greek). 2nd ed. Thessaloniki: Ziti. 


INDEX OF PROPER NAMES 


Abantes 745 

Abbasids 731, 872, 935, 941 

Abramios (monk) 936 

Abu Simbel 294, 759 

Abydos 210, 686, 725, 727, 759, 813 

Academus 1188 

Acarnania 444 

Acarnanians 435 

Acataleptou Monastery 1231 

Achaea 263, 418, 444, 452, 484 

Achaea Phthiotis 498 

Achaeans 156, 293, 330, 392, 497, 1004, 
1006 

Achaemenids 163, 332, 336, 338, 725, 
773-785, 822, 836, 924, 925 

Achilles 1003, 1004, 1006, 1146, 1182, 
1391, 1423 

Achilles Tatius 1149, 1233 

Acichorius 828 

Acragas 446 

Acropolites, G. 1230 

Actium 331, 346 

Ada (satrap of Caria) 759 

Adorno, T. 38, 63 

Adniaatic sea 325, 745, 1053 

Aegae 435 

Aegean Sea 159, 171, 173, 211-219, 221, 235, 
259, 263, 269, 272, 291, 293, 300, 330, 
334,335,338 406, 407, 411, 444, 478, 
483, 739, 760, 836, 837, 899, 912 

Aegina 204, 303, 407, 444, 447, 788 

Aelian (Claudius Helianus) 684, 1339 

Aenis 483 

Aeolians 292, 392, 427, 435 

Aeolis 333, 460, 461, 464, 485 

Aeschines 1068, 1073, 1191, 1319, 1423 


Aeschylus 300, 309, 694, 775, 776; 777: 
846, 976, 985, 988, 990, 995, 1010, 
LOLL, 1014, 1015, 1016, 1018, 1024, 1043, 
1044, 1064, 1066, 1120, 1151, 1187, 1237, 
1326, 1368, 1376, 1408, 1412 

Aesop 936, 1243, 1402 

Aetius 779, 108 

Aetolia 310, 444 

Aetolians 310, 435 

Afghanistan 209, 332, 333, 338, 3395 727. 
728, 837, 840 

Africa 105, 107, 110, 351, 395, 445, 600, 610 

Agamemnon 1001, 1004, 1006, 1012, 

Agathe/Agde 831, 1361 

Agathias (hist.) 779, 1226 

Agathocles 839 

Agathon 1024 

Agia Triada (Crete) 216, 233 

Ai Khanoum 338, 339, 728, 838 

Aila/Eilath 634 

Aimones 157 

Akanthos (Chalcidice) 1349, 1350 

Akanthou 240, 241 

Akkadians 207, 332 

Al Mina 269 

Albania 747 

Albanians 745 

Alcaeus 460, 461, 462, 464, 976, 977. 981, 
993, 1044, 1447 

Alcidamas 319, 320, 323, 324 

Alcmaeon of Croton 1108, 1109 

Aleman 447, 983, 985, 994 

Aldbelm 834 

Aldus Manutius 1243, 1244, 1267, 1268 

Alesia 832 

Alexander of Aphrodisias 936 
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INDEX OF PROPER NAMES 


Alexander Polyhistor 843 

Alexander the Great 160, 297, 304, 
325-327, 332, 333, 337s 338, 346, 
352; 435; 436, 590, 599, 610, 618, 
688, 727, 729, 730, 752; 759, 764, 
768, 774, 780, 811, 828, 836, 837-838, 
844, 845, 846, 847, 848, 871, 873, 903, 
913, 925, 9735 1027, 1045, 128, 1137, 
1193, 1204 

Alexandria (Egypt) 338, 339, 347, 352; 
353, 813, 814, 842, 940, 1047, 1048 

Alexandria of Arachosia (mod. Kandahar) 
727, 728, 838 

Alexandria Troas goo 

Alexis (com.) 1421, 1424 

al-Jauhari 942 

as-Safadi 941, 942 

Alypius 1429 

Amathus 239, 243, 244. 245, 419 

Ambracia 445 

Ambrose 874 

Ammianus Marcellinus 830 

Amoraim 650 

Amorgos 205, 607 

Amphipolis 406 

Amphis (com.) 1421 

Amphitrite 1392, 1393 

Anacreon 976, 977, 982, 1147, 1425 

Anatolia 153, 154, 163, 171, 172, 174, 175, 
176, 177, 224, 228, 278, 282, 335, 338, 
498, 758, 763, 768, 924, 927, 929, 1355, 
1433 

Anaxagoras 1089 

Anaximander 723, 1091, 1107 

Anaximenes 1147 

Anazarba (Cilicia) go8 

Andocides 316 

Andreopoulos, M. 936 

Ankara 163, 828, 904 

Ant(ijalcidas 840 

Antigonids 327, 330 

Anugonus Doson 438 

Antigonus Gonatas 828, 838, 1045 

Antioch 339, 347; 900, 1047 

Antiochus I (Soter) 332, 828, 838 

Antiochus III (the Great) 332, 839 


Antiochus IV (Epiphanes) 331, 333 

Antiochus V (Eupator) 337 

Antiphanes 1421, 1422, 1423 

Antiphellus (Lycia) 925 

Anuphon 316, 907 

Antisthenes 1344 

Anton of Tagrit 944 

Antoninus Pius 902, 904, 907 

Aones 157 

Apamea 332, 338, 636 

Apelles 1230 

Aphrahat 821 

Aphrodite 183, 244, 273, 1405 

Aphthontus 1338 

Apollo 289, 296, 340, 683, 766, 828, 914, 
925, 932, 1188, 1368, 1372 

Apollodorus (com.) 688, 1422 

Apollodorus of Athens 1205 

Apollodorus of Pergamum 1203 

Apollonia (Corinthian colony) 445, 745, 
748 

Apollonia of Pisidia 904 

Apollonius Dyscolus 440, 447, 983, 1122, 
1194-1197, 1257, 1364 

Apollonius of Perge 1050 

Apollonius of Rhodes 1048 

Apollonius of Tyana 1228 

Apostolis, M. 1245 

Appian 745, 831 

Apulia 1423 

Aquila 641, 644, 806, 877, 888 

Arabia 346, 633, 844-850, 898 

Arabs 353. 729, 730, 844-850, 941 

Arachosia 727, 838 

Arados 913, 914 

Aratus (of Soloi) 876, 880 

Arcadia 225, 402, 417, 418, 424, 426, 445, 
484, 495, 1328 

Arcadians 392 

Archilochus 288, 295, 721, 980, 981, 
993-994, 1043, 1405 

Archimedes of Syracuse 1050 

Archippus 1424 

Ares 751 

Argeads (see also Temenids) 434 

Argeiphontes 1398 


Argolid 216, 225, 418, 444, 447, 789, 1439, 
1433 

Argos 259, 260, 263, 435, 688, 1057 

Argyropoulos, [. 1266 

Aristarchus of Samothrace 1181, 189, 
1195, 1197, 1332 

Aristides Aelius 1190, 1203, 1368 

Aristides of Athens 318 

Aristides Quintilianus 1429 

Aristophanes 300, 318, 446, 447, 454, 461, 
493, 609, 678, 681, 685, 688, 774, 781, 
967, 972, 989, 990, 997, 1020, 
1021-1032, 1043, 1121, 1141, 1187, 1206, 
1321, 1345, 1364, 1404, 1406, 1408, 
1409, 1410, 1411, 1413, 1414, 1416, 1421, 
1422, 1423, 1424, 1425, 1431, 1439 

Aristophanes of Byzantium 1181, 89, 
1201, 1921, 1324, 1330, 1332 

Aristotle 300, 309, 310, 312, 317-318, 535. 
682, 731, 937, 968, 987-988, Lo10, 1011, 
1012, 1013, 1017, 1018, 1021, 1026, 1027, 
1029, 1030-1031, 1055, 1064, 1065, 1066, 
1068, 1069-1070, 1085, 1089-1103, 1105, 
1108, 110g, 1120, 1125, 1141, 1148, 1149, 
1150, 1151, 1181, 1187, 1188, 1192, 1194, 
1237, 1257, IS19, 1324, 1330, 1332, 1334, 
1337, 1338, 1341, 1416, 1419, 1424, 1443 

Aristoxenus of Tarentum 836, 1429, 1432, 
1433 

Arkades (Crete) 458 

Armenia; 163, 332; Greater Armenia 332 

Armenians 973 

Arnauld, A. 1249, 1255 

Arrian (Lucius Flavius, Arrianus) 436, 
687, 727, 730, 837, 844, 1137, 138 

Arsacids 333, 780 

Artaxerxes Il 304 

Artaxerxes III 304, 773 

Artemidorus 1149 

Artemis 225, 430, 474, 683, 688, 770, 771, 
925 

Artemisia (satrap of Caria) 759 

Arvi (Crete) 262 

Asclepiades (grammarian) 1122 

Asclepiades (poet) 1340 

Asclepieum at Delos 914 
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Asclepius 741, 977, 1032, 105, 1106 

Ashtart 914 

Asia 107, 162, 175, 210, 323, 333, 336, 3545 
497; 555, 600, 610, 618, 812, 907, 1053 

Asia Minor 165, 209, 221, 229, 245, 264, 
293, 294, 330-333, 334, 336, 338, 345, 
386, 390, 406, 409, 410, 411, 428, 460, 
476, 478, 484, 488, 490, 632, 633. 
634-637, 689, 690, 726-727, 739, 758, 
768, 775, 777, 801, 828-831, 836, 899, 
g00, 1201, 1288, 1390 

Asoka 728, 732, 838-879 

Aspendus (Pamphylia) 432 

Assur 1355 

Assyrians 332 

Astypalaea 483, 1183 

Aswan 210 

Athanasius of Balad 882, 940 

Athanasius Parios 1248 

Athanasius the Great (theol.) 882, 938, 
943, 1126, 1144, 1145 

Athena 183, 300, 426, 457, 459, 688, 771, 
772, 915, 1016, 1064, 1425 

Athenaeus (mus.) 1429, 1435 

Athenaeus of Naucratis 436, 681, 778, 830, 
831, 1057, LIQ, 1123, 1203, 1340, 1341 

Athenagoras (Apol.) 1075, 1205 

Athenians 294, 238, 303, 307, 316, 318, 
320, 321, 407, 461, 830, ggo, 1062, 
1081, 1083, 1086, 1131, 1132, 1133, 1185, 
1187, 1410 

Athens 160, 253, 260, 263, 273, 289, 
297-306, 314, 316, 321, 322, 329, 333, 
340, 344, 384, 405-410, 415, 418, 484, 
493; 494, 521, 524, 564, 568, 590, 618, 
682, 686, 690, 915, 918, 91g, G20, 1010, 
1012, 1016, L021, 1026, 1027, 1057, 1058, 
1062-1069, 1080, 1081, 1130, L131, 1132, 
1133, 1184, 1186, 1187, 188, 1246, 1261, 
1262, 1282, 140g, 1410, 1431 

Atlantic Ocean 170, 173, 175, 347 

Atrax (Thessaly) 467 

Attaleia go5 

Attalids 333 

Attalus | 828-829 

Attalus II 624 
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Attalus III 333 

Attica 160, 225, 226, 260, 294, 392, 406, 
4097, 409, 411, 412, 415, 468, 485, 489, 
497, 634, 678, 684, 963, 972, 976, 985, 
1010, 1021, 1023, 1062, 1063, 1184, 1185, 
1187, 1261, 1347, 1348, 1350, 1358, 1359, 
1365 

Augustine, St. 37, 43, 874, git 

Augustus 331, 346, 348, 899, 900, go, 
904, 1046, 1201, 1203 

Ausonius 726-727 

Avienus 876, 881 


Baal (god of Sidon) 915, 923 

Babrius, Valerius 1320 

Babylon 332, 339, 650, 889 

Babylonia 332, 338 

Babylonians 325, 724, 732 

Bacchylides 971, 976, 983, 985, 1147, 1421 

Bacon, R. 1232, 1238, 1241 

Bactria/Bactriana 338, 728, 729, 837, 838, 
839, 840 

Baghdad 731, 872, 991 

Bakhtin, N. 52 

Balkans/ Balkan peninsula 1, 153, 164, 
174, 175, 176, 220, 223, 332, 338, 351, 
385, 433, 600, 610, 638, 693, 698, 726, 
739; 742, 745, 800, 827, 900, 1223, 
1259, 1284, 1285, 1287, 1293, 1431 

Baltic Sea 153, 173, 177 

Bardaisan 820, 872, 936, 945 

Barlaam of Calabria 1291 

Barthes, R. 61 

Basaidai 473 

Basel 1239, 1240, 1268 

Basil of Caesarea (the Great) 938, 943, 
1075, 1127, 1144, 1145, 

Basile 299 

Batanea 632 

Batieia 1397 

Baton 1421 

Baubo 1401 

Baudelaire, C. 61 

Beauzée, N. 1255 

Bechtel, I. 677-678 

Beirut gi2 


Beirutis 915, 917, 919 

Bellerophon 1337 

Bengal 727, 837 

Bentley, R. 1035 

Benveniste, E. 155, 136, 182 

Berezan 294, 1355, 1357 

Bessarion 1239, 1241, 1242 

Bias of Priene 1340 

Bibracte 852 

Bithynia 333, 636, 739, 828, 829 

Black Sea 153, 177, 292, 294, 300, 325, 
333; 346, 445, 446, 638, 739 

Blass, F. 1208 

Boccaccio 1231 

Boeotia 204, 216, 225, 305, 309, 400, 407, 
461, 470, 471, 477, 478, 484, 499, 491, 
495; 497, 623, 902, 976, 983 

Boeotians 460, 461, 468, 687, 1025 

Boethius 447, 455, 678, 882, 939 

Bogazkéy 163, 281 

Bolgius 828 

Borysthenes (mod. Dneiper) 294 

Bosporus 292, 300, 781 

Bostra 845 

Brasov 1247 

Brennus 828 

Brerewood 5 

Briareus 1390, 1395, 1397 

Britain 214, 346, 351, 638, $27 

Broca, P. -P. 76-81, 106 

Bryennius, N. 1229 

Bucharest 1247, 1248, 1253 

Buddha 839-843 

Budé, G. 1243 

Buthrotum 748 

Buttmann, Ph. 1251, 1254, 1257, 1258 

Byzantium 12, 19, 347, 570, 828, 849, 
1223, 1225, 1243, 1280, 1281 

Byzantium (Megarian colony) 446 


Cabin 742 

Cadmus 266, 275 

Caecilius Metellus 330 
Caecilius of Calacte 1203, 1205 
Caesar (see Gaius [ulius Caesar) 
Caesarea of Cappadocia 634 


Caesius Bassus 1033 

Cairo 809, 814 

Calabria 78g, 1231, 1267 

Callimachus 727, 1048, 1051, 1332, 1394 

Callinus g8o 

Camariotes, M. 1246 

Cameniates, J. 1228 

Camirus 458 

Campania 787 

Candragupta 837 

Cappadocia 736, 755, 1288 

Capua 790 

Caracalla 349 

Caria 282, 406, 409, 758-762, 763, 924 

Canians_ 157, 307, 758-762, 1408 

Caromemphites 722, 759 

Carpathos 444, 483 

Carthaginians 1328 

Carystus 687 

Casos 4835 

Caspian Sea 153, 173, 333 

Cassandra 1014, 1120, 1368, 1376, 1408, 
1412 

Cassandreia 328 

Cassiodorus 883 

Cassius Dionysius 873 

Catal Hiiyiik 174 

Caucones 157 

Caulonia 445 

Caunus 759, 762, 931, 932 

Celto-Ligurians 827 

Celts 726-727, 827-835 

Ceos 205, 310, 983, 133 

Chadwick, J. 983, 394, 444 

Chaeronea 325, 469, 471, 474 

Chaidari 1358 

Chalce 755 

Chalcedon 446 

Chalcidians 270, 687 

Chalcidice 264, 406, 409, 418, 446, 508, 
740, 1357 

Chalcidius 874, 880 

Chalcis 292, 302, 328, 338, 1049 

Chalcocondyles, D. 1244 

Chania 216, 253, 395 

Chaonia 745 
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Charlemagne 1221 

Chersonesus 446 

Chilon of Sparta 447, 1939 

China 347 

Chios 225, 290, 409, 414, 1064, 183, 1254 

Chiron (centaur) 1182 

Chiusi 791 

Choeroboscus, G. 1197, 1232 

Chomsky, N. 2, 76, 114, 115-118, 120-123 

Choniates, M. 1228 

Choniates, N. 1229 

Choumnos, N. 1230 

Christopoulos, A. 3, 6, 8, g, 10, 1222, 1250 

Chrysippus ogg, 1189, 1194 

Chrysoloras, M. 1222, 1231, 1237, 1239, 
1242, 1243, 1247 

Cicero 37, 63, 794, 829, 871, 873, 
875-876, 879, 880, 884, 1091, 1200, 
1240, 1355, 1365 

Cierium 391, 466, 467 

Cilicia 282, 310, 490, 636 

Cillactor 1406 

Cimmerians 752 

Cinnamus, J. 1229-1230 

Circe 1392 

Citium 237, 239, 243, 419 

Cleanthes (stoic) 1100, 1189 

Clearchus (peripatetic phil.) 728 

Cleinias 302, 305 

Cleisthenes (politician) 298, 408, 1010, 
1062, 1065, 1066 

Cleisthenes (tyrant of Sicyon) 318 

Clement of Alexandria 839, 840, 
842-843, 1144, 1150, 1205 

Cleobulus of Lindus 1339 

Cleomedes (astr.) 640 

Cleomedes (boxer) 1183 

Cleon 1345 

Cleonides (mus.) 1429 

Cleopatra 331, 812, 813, 128 

Clytemnestra 120, 1408 

Cnidus 205, 306, 409, 904, 905, 1111 

Cnossus 211, 212, 215, 216, 220, 253, 259, 
261, 395, 401, 403, 734 

Codrus 299 

Comnena, Anna 1226, 1229, 1235-1236 
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Condillac, E. B. de 1257, 1263 

Constantine IV 883 

Constantine of Sicily 1231 

Constantine the Great 874, 885, 1144 

Constantinople 171, 311, 346, 347, 619, 
629, 1194, 1221, 1226, 1230, 1238, 1241, 
1253, 1260, 1266, 1267 

Corcyra/Corfu 288, 737, 1254 

Corcyreans 295, 745 

Corinna 461, 963, 976, 982 

Corinth 204, 304, 305, 325, 328, 330, 344, 
444. 445, 446, 447, 686, 687, 788, 789, 
goo, 1065, 1352 

Corinthians 445, 740, 788 

Coronea 469, 471, 902 

Corsiae 470, 471 


Cos 303, 406, 409, 483, 912, 914, 916, 917, 


g76, ALLL 

Crannon 391, 467 

Crastonius, J. 1244 

Crates of Mallos 1205 

Cratinus 552, 553, 682, 1421 

Cremna goo 

Crete 159, 160, 205, 211-216, 221, 225, 
226, 229, 233, 234, 243, 247~252, 253, 
259, 260, 262, 263, 266, 267, 269, 289, 
395, 406, 444, 446, 447, 448, 450, 482, 
488, 489, 498, 758, 788, 803, 1057, 
1231, 1245, 1327, 1428, 1431 

Critias 266, 275 

Croesus 758, 768 

Croton 445 

Crusius 6 

Ctesias 775, 776, 778, 779. 836, 1137 

Cybele 752, 756 

Cyclades 225, 259, 264, 390, 758, 1428 

Cydones, D. 1230, 1235 

Cyme/Cumae 461, 464, 485, 792 

Cynoscephalae 332, 903, 983 

Cyprian (archbishop of Cathago) 874 

Cypriots 239, 260, 392, 423, 491 

Cyprus 159, 206, 221, 235-238, 239-242, 
243-246, 253, 260, 262, 263, 268, 279. 
330, 338, 386, 402, 417-426, 431, 445, 
485, 490, 491, 498, 608, 737, 755, 825, 
912, 914, 940, 1132, 1327 


Cyrenaica 330, 482, 483 

Cyrene 205, 295, 446, 450, 452, 484, 685, 
686, 687, 688, 1046 

Cyril of Jerusalem 1144, 1145 

Cyril of Skythopolis 824 

Cyril of Thessalonica 164 

Cyrus 309, 332, 780, 924 

Cythera 229, 406, 444 


D’Alembert, J. 1255 

Dacia 346 

Dalmatia 749 

Damaratus (of Corinth) 788, 790 

Damascus 731 

Damon (mus.) 1433 

Daniel of Moschopolis 1287 

Dante 1237, 1241 

Danube 153, 174, 175, 346, 739, 749, 741s 
745, 828 

Dares of Phrygia 1238 

Darius I 777, 780, 784, 836, 1065, 1342 

Darius If Codomanus 325 

Dascylium 281 

Dead Sea 844, 889 

Deccan 838 

Deissmann, A. 647 

Delmouzos, A. 1293 

Delos 205, 281, 790, 850, 912, 914, 915, 
916, 917, 919, 921, 1395 

Delphi 282, 295, 296, 340, 384, 444, 450, 
484, 726, 748, 828, 829, 904, 1328, 
1368, 1369, 1428, 1429 

Demetrias 328 

Demetrius Chlorus 1122 

Demetrius | of Macedonia (Poliorcetes) 
839, 844, 915 

Demetrius Ixion 1205, 1332 

Demetrius of Phaleron 1339 

Democritus 1095, 1096, 1338 

Demonax 1342 

Demosthenes 9, 319, 591, 594, 596, 622, 
628, g21, 1061, 1083, 1088-1089, 1148, 
1187, 118g, 1205, 1208, 1319, 1423, 1424, 
1444 

Descartes, R. 39, 80 

Desiderius (see Erasmus) 


Destutt de Tracy, A. L.-C. 1256 

Dexippus 1092, 1102 

Dibelius, M. 1202 

Dictys the Cretan 1238 

Diderot, D. 1255 

Didymus 1145 

Dimitsana 426, 1246, 1248 

Dio Cassius 1205 

Dio Chrysostom 1120, 1190, 1203 

Diocletian 346, 350, 745 

Diodorus Siculus (of Sicily) 728, 742, 
798, 844, 963, 1046, 1139, 1141, 1202 

Diogenes Laertius 310, 313, 447, 916, 
1092, 1095, 1103-1104, 1108, L121, 1124, 
1189, 1194. 1339, 1344 

Diogenes of Babylon 1124, 1194 

Diogenianus (of Heraclea) 1335, 1336 

Dionysius I of Syracuse 828 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus 409, 545, 549, 


1035, 1050, 1203, 1205, 1210-1212, 1324 

Dionysius the Areopagite 834 

Dionysius Thrax 1122, 1182, 189, 
1194-1199, 1231, 1243, 1257, 1330, 
1332 

Dionysus 684, 771, 850, 1010, 1011, 1020, 
1021, 1024, 1968, 1421, 1425 

Dioscorides 847, 868, 1204, 1392 

Diphilus (Cocceianus) 1421 

Dodecanese 260, 264, 390, 406 

Dodona 444, 690, 1059, 1368, 1374 

Dorians 156, 263-264, 272, 293, 392, 394; 
427, 435, 444-445, 477, 789 

Doris 444 

Dorus the Arab 845 

Doukas, N. 1251, 1289 

Draco 289 

Dragoumis, 1. 1285 

Dreros 248, 249, 252, 262, 264, 289 

Droysen,J.G. 1118, 128 

Dryopes 157 

Du Cange, C. du F. 803, 1261 

Dumézil, G. 155, 183, 184 

Dura 633, 634 

Duris 185 

Duvanlii 742, 744 

Dyrrhachium 347 
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Eanna (Uruk) 209 

Eco, U. 1030-1031 

Edessa/Urfa 819, 820, 935, 939; 944 

Egetmeyer, M. 244 

Egnatia, Via 347, 801, 901 

Egypt 210-211, 229, 258, 292, 294, 296, 
304, 328, 330, 334, 336-338, 341, 345, 
346, 351, 353; 417, 460, 629, 632, 633, 
635, 639, 722, 725, 727, 730, 735» 759+ 
811-818, 890, 893, 1045, 1047, 1059, 
1137, 1138, 1185, 1351, 1352, 1355 

Egyptians 18, 294, 310, 325, 351, 634, 724, 
811-818, 1936 

Eirene of Byzantium 913 

Elephantine 336, 725 

Eleutherius of Tyana 1151 

Eliot, T.S. 971 

Elis 444, 450, 495, 1325, 1328 

Elytis,O. 975 

Empedocles 1095 

Emporion 1361-1362, 1363, 1364, 1365 

Enaton (monastery) 940 

Engels, F. 1401 

England 5, 18, 1221, 1249, 1269, 1275 

Enkomi 236, 237, 238 

Ephestia 786 

Ephesus 308, 736, 770 

Ephialtes 1064 

Ephippus 1424 

Ephraem the Syrian 821, 936, 945 

Epicharmus 972 

Epicurus 351, 640, 1101 

Epidamnus 745, 748 

Epidaurus 689, 748, 789, 325 

Epimenides 195 

Epiphanius 830, 1126, 1144, 1145 

Epirotes 435 

Epirus 444, 448, 745, 800 

Erasmus 553, 1239-1249, 1266-1271 

Eratocles (mus.) 1433 

Eratosthenes of Cyrene 1046 

Eresus 464 

Eretria 269, 292, 412, 416, 495, 684, 686 

Ereva (Lycia) 764 

Erythrae 302, 409, 828 

Estienne, H. 1240, 1242 
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Eteocretans 243, 247-252 

Etruria 723, 786-791 

Etruscans 723, 786-791 

Euboea 159, 204, 225, 259, 260, 269, 292, 
390, 407, 410, 411, 412, 497, 1394, 1395 

Euboeans 261, 270, 740 

Eubulus (com.) 461 

Euclides (Athenian archon) 303, 407 

Eugenius of Palermo 1231, 1236 

Euphorion of Chalcis 1049 

Euphrates 636, 940 

Eupolis 1565, 1424 

Eurasia 110, 172 

Euripides 316, 593, 597, 976, 988-989, 
996, 1010, 1012, 1015-1016, 1019-1079, 
1024, 1043, 1044, 1142, 1147, L148, 1151, 
1152, 1186, 1187, 1228, 1237, 1238, 1240, 
1320, 1524, 1340, 1393, 1416, 1421, 1422, 
1423, 1425, 1427, 1442 

Euripus 687, 1335 

Europe 4,7, 8, 9, 19, 107, 110, 153, 154, 
170, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 395, 726, 
738, 739, 800, 827, 1070, 1244, 1251, 
1254, 1260, 1288, 1292, 1299 

Eusebius of Caesarea 650, 912, 936, 945, 
1074, 1144, 45 

Eustathius of Thessalonica 430, 440, 
1057, 1228, 1229, 1235, 1406, i4i8 

Kuthydemus I 839 

Euxine Sea (see Black Sea) 

Evagoras I 419 

Evagrius 872, 882, 935, 946 

Evans, A. J., sir 229, 235, 253 

Ezero 176 


Falerii_ 790 

Fallmerayer,J. F. 10, 1270, 1283 

Fauriel, C. 4 

Faylaka (Kuwait) 729, 844 

Fayyum 816, 186 

Ferrara 1267 

Fertile Crescent 849 

Florence 1221, 1231, 1237, 1239, 1242, 
1267 

France 107, 108, 726, 727, 795, 827, 830, 
1270 


Freud, S. 55, 56, 58, 60, 61, 1316 
Frosén, J. 1209 


Gadatas 780-785 

Gaius Julius Caesar 726, 832, 900, 1046 

Galatia 406, 635-636, 726, 827-835 

Galatians 333, 726-727, 827-835 

Galen 848, 872, 935, 937, 941, 1104, 1110, 
1204, 1412 

Galilee 336, 889 

Ganges 838 

Ganochoritis, M. 1248 

Gaugamela 325 

Gazes, Th. 1222, 1242, 1243, 1247, 1248, 
1249, 1253, 1254, 1255 

Gela 205, 446 

Gelon (tyrant) 1328 

George of Callipolis 1231 

George of Trebizond 1242 

Georgios (Archbishop of Constantinople) 
883 

Georgius Pisides 1227, 1252 

Gerasimos of Byzantium 1248 

Gerbhardt, O. 888 

Germanicus 876, 881 

Germany 5, 17, 110, 1270 

Glanum 833 

Glaucus of Samos 1318-1320, 1324 

Glykys family 1247, 1258 

Glykys, N. 1247, 1258 

Gnaeus Egnatius go1 

Golgoi 239 

Gordium 278, 281, 752 

Gorgias 316, 1017, 1020, 1028 

Gortyn 1080 

Goths 18, 346, 347 

Gracchi 1205 

Grasso, J. 1231 

Graeci 307 

Gratian (Flavius Gratianus) 726 

Gregoras, N. 1230 

Gregory of Nazianzus (the Great) 874, 
940, 1076, 1126, 1127, 1145 

Gregory of Nyssa 834, 1078, 1126, 1145 

Guarino, C. 1241, 1243 

Guyana 342, 343 


Guys, P. A. 1262, 1263 
Gyges 768 


Hadrian (emperor) 460, 641, 900, 904 

Hadrian (monk) 1221 

Hala Sultan Tekke 237 

Halbherr, F. 248 

Halicarnassus 302, 406, 689 

Harpocration Valerius 1085, 1205 

Hase, M. 9 

Hatzidakis, G. 12-13, 1210, 1446 

Hazard, Paul 1259 

Hecataeus of Miletus 288, 409, 827 

Hecatomnids 758, 761, 763, 925 

Hecatomnus 759 

Hegel, G. W. F. 31, 32, 43, 51, 58 

Helen 1004, 1019 

Heliodorus 840, 1033, 119 

Helladius, A. 6,7, 10 

Hellanicus of Lesbos 435 

Hellespont 292, 305 

Helvetii_ 726, 832 

Hephaestion 1033 

Hera 183, 295, 683, 1394, 1396, 1425 

Heraclea (Tarentine colony) 445, 1325 

Heraclea Pontica 446, 829, 1057 

Heracleion (Thessaly) 434 

Heracles/Hercules 289, 435, 688, 839, 914 

Heraclidae 262, 392, 688 

Heraclides of Salamis 1192 

Heraclitus 308, 723, 1093, 1094, 1095, 
1147, 1152, 1330, 1332, 1338, 1369 

Herder, J.G. 1263, 1264 

Hermann, G. 1033 

Hermes 683, 687, 770, 914, 1392 

Herms 1405 

Herodas (mimogr.) 1049 

Herodes Atticus 1203 

Herodian (Herodianus Aelius) 1122, 1124, 
1125, 196 

Herodotus 247, 266, 272, 275, 276, 284, 
300, 307, 308, 309, 311, 312, 318, 387, 
406, 407, 409, 413, 435, 621, 678, 682, 
683, 687, 688, 735, 737, 745s 752s 758, 
774, 776, 778, 780, 781, 785, 836, 844, 
846, 849, 871, 929, 968, 976, 990, 991, 
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997, 1064, 1065, 1066, 1085, 1128-1129, 
41, 1183, 1206, 1227, 13.41, 1368, 1375, 
1392, 1443, 1448 

Heron of Alexandria 1204 

Hesiod 288, 295, 392, 435, 976, 979, 980, 
992, 999, 1000, 1004, 1006, 1007, 
1008, 1057, Logo, 1094, 1148, 1151, 1243, 
1338, 1339, 1377, 1394 

Hestiaeotis 391, 461, 463, 467, 468, 473 

Hesychius 430, 447, 454, 461, 635, 685, 
727, 748, 753, 769, 779, 802, 830, 837, 
1141, 1231, 1244, 1399, 1417 

Hibernia 833 

Hierocles 1342 

Hierombalos 912 

Hieronymus Aleander 1268 

Himalayas 838 

Himera 983, 1928 

Hindu Kush 838 

Hippias (tyrant) 1065 

Hippocrates of Cos 309, 409, 941, 976, 
1055, 1106, 1109, L111, 1112-1115, 1270, 
1392 

Hippolytus 1075, 1147, 1150 

Hipponax of Ephesus 768, 769, 770 771, 
772, 1049, 1149, 1408 

Hittites 207, 258 

Hobbes, T. 40 

Holland 1276 

Homer 289, 307, 352, 587, 689, 690, 722, 
7345 735s 739 749, 776-777, 880, 944, 
964, 980, 988, 991-992, 999-1009, 
1014, 1048, 1051, 1060, 1070, 1072, 1094, 
1096, 1126, 1141, 1146, L151, 1152, 1153, 
1193, 1206, 1226, 1228, 1237, 1238, 1240, 
1243, 1521, 1332, 1338, 1341, 1977-1399, 
1408, 1418, 1422, 1425, 1426, 1451 

Horace 794, 876, 878 

Humboldt, W. von 29, 48 

Hunain ibn Ishaq 731, 872, 941, 942 

Hungary 175 

Hyagnis 1433 

Hylleis 749 

Hypatia 353 

Hyperides 915, 1189, 1205 

lakovos Diasorinos 1322 
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lalysus 294 

[ambe 1401 

lamblichus of Syria 845, 148 

Iberian peninsula 406 

Iberians 827 

Ibycus 983 

Icarus 729, 844 

Ida 759 

Idalium 240, 241, 243, 419, 420, 422, 485, 
737, 92 

Idrieus (satrap of Caria) 759 

Ignatius 635, 1079, 1144, 1145 

Illyria 745-751, 828 

Illyrians 434, 745-751, 1025 

Imbros 787 

Incas 208 

India 153, 174, 176, 182, 304, 334, 347; 
395, 618, 727-729, 880, 836-843, 1373 

Indian Ocean 1411 

Indians 342, 727, 836-843 

Indo-Europeans 170-177, 178-184, 655 

Indus (river) 325, 836 

loannina 1245, 1246, 1248 

loannou, Ph. 1290 

Ionia 205, 279, 281, 286, 305, 383, 411, 
413, 480, 549, 608, 722, 774, 828, 837 

fonian Sea 160, 263 

fonians 156, 266, 292, 294, 393, 392, 407, 
438, 491, 497; 758, 836 

los 1341 

Iran 174, 176, 325, 332, 773-785 

Iranians 773~785, 840 

Iraq 198, 332 

Irenaeus (gramm.) 354, 1205 

Isaak the Syrian 872, 936, 946 

{sauria 636 

Ischia (see also Pithecusae) 273, 787 

Isidorus 831 

Isidorus of Pelusium 1204, 1205 

Isis got 

[socrates 304, 308, 594, 595, 596, 872, 
935; 1141, 1148, 1181, 1188, 1243, 1270, 
1330 

Israel 221, 229, 342, 638, 730, 890, 1074 

Israelites 1127, 1142 

Issus 325 


Italikoi 899, goo 

Italy 164, 165, 168, 171, 174, 310, 347, 350, 
445; 498, 638, 639, 723, 726, 746, 786, 
787, 788, 792; 795; 799; 827, 871, 899, 
903, 906, 183, 1221, 1230, 1231, 1232, 
1270, 1274 

Ithaca 205, 1004, 1006 


Jacob of Edessa 940 

Japan 121, 184 

Jerome St. (Eusebius Hieronymus) 850, 
833, 874, 876, 877, 878, 882, 936, 1239 

Jerusalem 339, 1142 

Jesus 646, 647, 649, 650, 1143, 1149 

Jews; Romaniot ~; Sephardic ~ 18, 325, 
331, 336, 343, 346, 351, 523, 638-645, 
646, 647, 721, 724, 727, 806, 810, 871, 
888, 8g1, 893, GIL, 1075, 1077, 1126, 
1127, 1137, 1138, 1143 

John Cantacuzenus 1230 

John Cassian 874 

John Chrysostom 1138, 1144, 1145 

John Geometres 1228, 1233~1234 

John Scotus Eriugena 834 

John the Baptist 1143 

Johnson, S. 131 

Jonathan 837, 888 

Jordan 730 

Joseph of Palermo 1230 

Josephus, Flavius (Flavius losephus) 
345, 639, 640, 797, 798, 888, 911, 1149 

Judaea 336, 650, 806, 877 

Julia Balbilla 460, 461 

Julian (the Apostate) 353, 128, 1129, 1204 

Julius Caesar (see Gaius, Julius Caesar) 

Justin (Christian apologist) 1144, 1151 

Justin (Marcus [unianus Justinus) 827 

Justinian 874, 1144, 188 


Kafizin 422, 423, 425, 485 
Kafsokalyvitis, N. 1248, 1253 
Kalavassos 237 

Kalinga (mod. Orissa) 838 
Kalliergis, Z. 1222, 1243 
Kalymnos 747 

Kaminia (Lemnos) 786 


Kanishka 840 

Karatzas, I. 1252 

Karfi (Crete) 262 

Karmylessus 925 

Karolidis, P. 1223, 1282 

Katartzis, D. 6,7, 8, 10, 1222, 1250, 1251, 
1253 

Katiforos, A. 1248 

Kazakhstan 175 

Kea 229 

Kerameikos/Ceramicus 273, 1350 

Kerameus, Daniel 1248 

Kierkegaard, S. 37 

Kirchhoff, A. 270, 271 

Kodrikas, P. 6,7, 10, 1288 

Kondylakis, [. 975 

Kontaratos, N. 1249 

Konstantas, G. 6, 8, 1289 

Korais, A. 6,8, 9, 15, 1222, 1250, 1251, 
1252, 1253, 1254, 1255, 1256, 1258, 1270, 
1290, 1451 

Kornaros, V. 975 

Korydalleus, Th. 1246 

Koumanoudis, S. 1284, 1291 

Koumas, K. 1248, 1254, 1256, 1251 

Krauss, S. 807, 808, 821 

Krumbacher, K. 17 

Kushans 840 

Kuwait 332, 729, 844 

Kydonia 247 

Kydonies 1254 


Labov, W. 126, 490 

Lacan, J. 34.35. 41, 46, 55, 56, 57, 58, 60, 
14 

Laconia 204, 272, 418, 444. 450. 482, 483, 
489, 491, 1184 

Lactantius 647 

Lagids (see also Ptolemies) 327, 330 

Lagus 331 

Lampsacus $29 

Lancelot, C. 1249, 1255 

Languedoc 827 

Lapethus 243, 912, 915 

Larissa 338, 391, 463, 466, 467, 472, 485, 
971 
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Larnaka 243, 419, 912 

Laskaris,C. 1222, 1242, 1243, 1247, 1248, 
1249, 1252, 1255, 1257, 1258, 1266 

Laskaris, I. 1266, 1268, 1269 

Lasus of Hermione 1433 

Latium 792 

Lebadea 469 

Lebanon 332 

Lefkandi 259, 260, 261, 269 

Legrand, EB. 9, 1244 

Leleges 157, 758, 760, 1337 

Lemnos 221, 406, 739, 786, 787, 1013 

Leo the Deacon 1228, 1233 

Leonides from Halicarnassus 302, 305, 
306 

Leonnorius 828 

Lesbians 460 

Lesbos 384, 406, 460, 461, 484, 485, 972, 
981, 1347, 1433 

Letaean Gate (Thessaloniki) 897 

Leto 764, 1007, 1395 

Letoon (Xanthus) 924, 925 

Leucas 445 

Libanius 354, 1204, 1227 

Libya 292, 325 

Liguria 827 

Ligurians 827, 831 

Lilybaion 1349 

Limenius 1429 

Limyra 925 

Linos 1377 

Livadas,G. 4 

Livius Andronicus 873, 876, 880, 903 

Livy (Titus Livius) 435. 794, 828, 831 

Locke, J. 40 

Locri Epizephytii: 445, 450, 452; 453- 
498, 1185 

Locrians 445, 1341 

Locris 225, 290. 295, 444. 452, 483 

Longinus 1031 

Lord, A. 1000 

Lorentzatos, P. 12 

Lucian 345 

Lucius Aemilius Paullus 329 

Luke 652, 1204 

Luther 195, 1204, 1270 
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Luturius 828 

Lycaonia 635, 636 

Lycia 635, 636, 688, 751, 758, 763-767. 
924-934, 1337 

Lycians/Lukka 763-767, 924-934 

Lycophron 1049 

Lydia 282, 333, 388, 409 

Lysias 1189, 1205, 1350 

Lysimacheia 828 

Lysippus 1230 

Lystra goo 

Mummius, Lucius 330 


Maccabees 333, 337, 889, 1127 
Macedonia 226, 287, 297, 303-304, 326, 
328, 329, 330, 334, 336, 351, 385, 407, 


433-443, 490, 689, 726, 740, 745, Sol, 


803, 828, 871, 1045 

Macedonians 435, 436, 437, 438, 439. 
484, 521, 687, 739, 749, 745, 752, 828, 
925, 1053 

Maeonia 770 

Maeonians 770,771 

Magna Graecia 222, 295, 406, 445, 452, 
792, 982, 983 

Magnesia 332, 780, 784 

Magon 873 

Makarios the Egyptian 1150 

Makris, B. 1247 

Makrygiannis, General 1294 

Malalas, loannis 627 

Malia 212 

Malis 483 

Mallarmé, S. 61 

Manlius Vulso 829 

Mantinea 426 

Manuel [I Palaeologus 1242 

Mar Saba (monastery) 936, 946 

Marathon 1058 

Marcus Aurelius 637 

Marcus Diaconus 1144 

Marcuse, H. 63, 64 

Marinos of Neapolis 845 

Marium (Cyprus) 425 

Marius Victorinus 874, 881 

Mark 636, 637 


Maronite sect 725, 825 

Martinus of Laon 834 

Marx, C. 1232 

Massalia (Marseilles) 726, 827, 831, 833 

Matropolis 391, 466, 467, 473 

Matthew 650 

Mauritius 342, 343 

Maurya 727, 837, 838, 840 

Mausolus 759, 925 

Mavrofrydis, D. 3, 4, 10 

Maximus the Confessor 834, 1150 

Mecca 845 

Medes 479, 726, 775 

Mediterranean Sea 154, 159, 170, 173, 192, 
212, 213, 215, 217, 218, 219, 220, 223, 
227, 233, 235, 258, 260, 261, 263, 270, 
274, 292, 325, 329, 335 347, 618, 620, 
638, 663, 726, 727, 733, 737, 827, 837, 
839, 897, 1647, 1128 

Megara 444, 446, 447, 450, 976 

Megara Hyblaea 446 

Megasthenes 727, 837 

Meillet, A. 16, 17, 20, 128, 408, 4go, 582, 
OL 

Meleager git, 1148 

Melitene 936 

Melos 229, 390, 406, 444, 447, 687 

Melqart 914 

Memnon 460 

Memphis 759, 814 

Menander (comi.) 627, 972, 1021, 1027, 
1028, 102g, 1031, 1338, 1339, 1421, 1422 

Menander | Soter 729 

Menander Protector 840, 1227 

Mende 418, 1358 

Meno 1105 

Merimnad dynasty 768 

Mesembria 446 

Mesomedes 1434 

Mesopotamia 199, 206, 209, 210, 274, 
328, 345, 725 

Messenia 216, 225, 259, 288, 444, 482, 
483, 184 

Metapontum 445 

Metaxas, I. 1285, 1293 

Methodius (bishop) 1076 


Methodius of Thessalonica 164 
Methone 302 

Meursius, J. 5, 1261 

Midas 282, 752 

Midas Mound 278 

Milan 1242, 1244 

Miletus 229, 300, 687 
Mimnermus 980 

Minaeans 850 

Minoans 221, 1428 

Minos 247, 248 

Mithridates VI 333 

Modestus 1145 

Moeris 1205, 1206 
Mohammed/Muhammad 730, 845, 848 
Moisiodax, losipos 1252, 1253 
Moravia 164 

Moschopolis 128, 1246 
Moschopoulos, M. 1245 

Moses 1143 

Mousouros, M. 1244, 1266, 1268 
Mycalessos 309, 1183 

Mycenae 177, 217, 253, 395; 401, 497 
Mycenaeans 177, 228, 498, 1428 
Mylasa 761 

Myrina 1390, 1393, 1394, 1395 
Mysia 333, 739, 749, 769, 1190 
Mytilene 465, 471, 1348 


Nabat(a)ea 632, 845 

Nabataeans 725, 730, 844, 849 

Nag Hammadi 815 

Naples 273, 787, 871, 899 

Narbon 828 

Narmouthis (Medinet Madi) 816 

Narsai 821 

Naucratis 292 

Naxos 687 

Nea Paphos 420 

Neapolis (Kavala) got 

Near East 177, 184, 209, 210, 236, 238, 646, 
727, 735s 844, 847, 848, 873, 911, 1431 

Nebrija, Antonio de 1244, 1268 

Neleus 299 

Nemausus (mod. Nimes) 833, 834 

Nemea 444 
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Neofytos (Patriarch) 1289 
Neophyti 889 

Nessana 635, 730 

Nestor 273, 274, 292, 1004, 1182 
Nestorius 938 

Nicander 779 

Nicanor 1332, 1333 
Nicephorus Callicles 1229 
Nicholas of Otranto 1231 
Nichoria (Messenia) 259 
Nicocles (king of Paphos) 423 
Nicomedes I of Bithynia 828 
Nietzsche, F. 60, 1292, 1368 
Nile 210, 217, 330, 346, 812, 816 
Nisibis 821 

Nonnus 969 

Notaras, Ch. 1247 

Nyrax 827 


Octavian (see Augustus) 

Odessa 1247, 1254 

Odrysae 740, 744 

Odysseus 125, 247, 983, 1000, 1001, 1003, 
1004, 1151, 1392, 1421, 1422 

Ocanthea 295, 456 

Oedipus 1340, 1345 

Oecniadae 445 

Oecnotria 310 

Oenotrians 310, 746 

Oikonomos, K. 1289 

Oikonomos, S. 1251, 1254 

Olbia 294, 1355, 1357. 1365 

Olympia 295, 296, 444, 456 

Olympiodorus (comment.) 1121 

Olympus (Lycia) 930 

Olympus (piper) 1433 

Olympus, Mt. 491 

Ongelos (see also Aquila) 888 

Orchomenus 470, 471, 497 

Orestes 1016, 1018, 1320 

Oribasius 847 

Origen of Alexandria 647, 911, 1075, 1076, 
1077, 1078, 1144, 1145 

Orontes, river 269, 339 

Osiris 813 

Otanes 1065 
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Ovid 874, 1401 
Oxus 339, 340, 728, 837 


Paionia 434, 828 

Paionians 434 

Pakistan 840 

Palaikastro 233 

Palamas, K. 21, 975 

Palamedes 266 

Palestine 333, 337: 338, 345; 349, 351, 632, 
633, 634, 635, 639, 646, 650, 806, 807, 
809, 812, 823, 845, 946, 1127, 1142 

Palimbothra 841 

Palmyra 634. 730, 819, 845 

Pammachius 876 

Pamphilus 847 

Pamphylia 286, 287, 386, 389, 418, 421, 
425, 427-432, 490, 497, 498, 635. 
654, 763 

Pannonia 747, 828 

Panticapacum 1406 

Panzini 1253 

Papadiamantis, A. 967,975 

Paphlagonia 829 

Paphos 240, 241, 243, 246, 263, 419, 420, 
423 

Pararrigopoulos, K. 1223, 1280, 1281, 1283 

Pardos, G. 1228 

Paris 830, 831, 1237, 1240, 1242, 1250, 
1268, 1292 

Parmenides 968, 1091 

Paros 272, 407, 980 

Parry, M. 1000, 1001, 1042 

Parthia 638 

Parthians 325, 333, 338, 346, 839 

Pataiyali_ 729 

Patara go6, 930 

Patrae goo, 1230 

Patrikios (monk) 936 

Patroclus 1004, 1151, 1391, 1423 

Paul (bishop of Edessa) 940, 944 

Paul of Kallinikos 940 

Paul, St. 1075, 1079, 1143, 1149, 1150, 1955 

Pausanias 452, 681, 780, 828, 977, 1142, 
1183, 1204, 1349 

Pavlov, I. P.. 27, 31, 43, 48, 58 


Peirce, C.S. 27-28, 29, 32, 34, 35 36, 37, 
38, 43, 54, 56, 57, 59, 62, 98, 99 

Peisistratus 1010 

Pelasgians 157, 247, 760, 787 

Pelasgiotis 391, 461-468, 472, 971 

Pella 338, 437, 441, 900 

Pella (Palestine) 338 

Peloponnese 216, 230, 263, 268, 293, 295, 
329, 346, 395, 406, 417, 418, 424, 445, 
446, 447, 482, 484, 688, 982, 1010, 
1184, 1280 

Perati (Attica) 262 

Pergamum 333, 339; 350, 624, 771, 829, 
1033, 1045, 1047, 11g, 1203, 1392 

Perge (Pamphylia) 430, 431, 635, 1050 

Periander of Corinth 447, 1340 

Pericles 316, 679, 682, 1064, 1067, 1068, 
1082, 1421 

Perinthians 295 

Perrhaebia 467 

Persepolis 773, 774, 780, 837 

Perseus (king of Macedon) 329 

Persia 288, 304, 308, 347, 764, 768, 
773-785, 838, 940, 1065 

Persian Gulf 209, 325, 338 

Persians 160, 294, 297, 300, 304, 307, 309, 
332, 337, 346, 681, 688, 722, 724, 
773-785, 836, 837, 1053, 1064, 1185, 1342 

Persis 338 

Persius Flaccus, Aulus 876 

Pessinous 829 

Petelia 445 

Petra (Jordan) 730,844, 845 

Petrarch 1231, 1238 

Phae(a)cians 690, 746 

Phaestus 212, 221, 222 

Phalanna 466, 467 

Pharos 745 

Pharsalus 391 

Pherae 466 

Pherecydes 723 

Philagrius (gramm.) 1342 

Philemon (Att. lexic.) 830 

Philetas, Ch. 1254 

Philip IL of Macedon 165, 297, 303, 394, 
325, 434, 435. 436, 740, 833 


Philip V_ 472, 485, 971 

Philippi 740, 743, 871, 900, goL 

Philippopolis 740 

Philistines 1341 

Philippidis, D. 6, 8, 9, 1289 

Philo of Alexandria 639, 640, 912, 1143, 
1149 

Philo of Byblos 873, 877 

Philocrates 877 

Philodemus 1052 

Philolaus 1148 

Philostratus, Flavius 1200, 1203, 1411 

Philoxenus (gramm.) 1034 

Philoxenus of Cythera 1433 

Philoxenus of Mabbug 878, 938, 939 

Phocis 225, 444, 483 

Phocylides 1338 

Phoenicia 266, 269, 338, 913 

Phoenicians 157, 203, 260, 266, 267, 270, 
274, 280, 284, 314, 491, 735, 847, 871, 
Qul-923 

Phokas of Edessa 940 

Photius 1227, 1228, 1232 

Phrygia 282, 333, 635, 636, 751, 752-757, 
768, 828, 1019 

Phrygians 279, 280, 281, 283, 490, 722, 
752-757, 771 

Phrynichus (com.) 1424 

Phrynichus (lexic.) 1206, 1210, 1229, 1417 

Phrynichus (trag.) 300 

Phthiotis 483, 498 

Piaget, J. 2, 30, 36, 37, 49, 41, 49, 51, 52, 
53, 54, 59, 88, 122 

Pieria 1008 

Pieria (Syria) 338 

Pilato, Leonzio 1231, 1238, 1242 

Pindar 314, 688, 776, 971, 976, 982, 983, 
984, 985, 994, 1064, 1147, 1151, 1152, 
1389, 1398, 1430, 1432 

Piodasses (see also Asoka) 838 

Piraeus 328, 912, 913, 916, 917, 918, 919, 
921, 922 

Pithecusae 273, 277, 292, 723, 787, 1327, 
1328 

Pittacus of Mytilene 310, 1340 

Pixodarus 764, 927 
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Planoudes, Maximos 874, 1267, 1407 

Plataea 469, 470, 1067 

Plato 195, 300, 314, 315, 316, 317, 318, 319, 
320, 322, 408, 412, 415, 416, 494, 525, 
545, 591, 592, 593, 595, 598, 680, 754, 
837, 880, 936, 1010, 1011, 1017, 1020, 
1028, 1029, 1055, 1057, 1060, 1073, 
1089-1103, 1119, 1121, 1142, 1148, 1150, 
1181, 1187, 1188, 1190, 1191, 1194, 1230, 
1237, 1240, 1268, 1270, 1319, 1329, 1350, 
1355, 1367, 1419, 1421, 1426, 1433, 1439, 
1440 

Plato (com.) 1408 

Plethon 1241 

Pliny 691 

Plutarch 289, 312, 318, 340, 341, 345, 438, 
446, 686, 780, 798, 831, 840, 872, 935, 
1029, 1087, 1137, 1151, 184, 1185, 1190, 
1204, 1336, 1339, 1342, 1351, 1368, 1425, 
1427, 1429 

Pnyx 1359 

Polemon (Attic.) 1203 

Polichna 247 

Pollux 1057, 1205, 1231, 1422 

Polybius of Megalopolis 311, 345, 797; 
828, 874, 963, 1046, 1050, 1052, 1053, 
1202 

Polycarp (chorepiscopus) 938 

Pompeii 351 

Pontus 333, 801, 803, 908, 1057 

Pope Eugenius IV 1239 

Pope Leo X 1240 

Pope, M. 62, 1316, 1373 

Porphyry of Tyre 845, 878, 881, 940, 1148 

Portius, Simon 1261 

Porzig, W. 393 

Poseidon 289, 683, 690 

Poseidonia 445, 789 

Poseidonius of Apamea 833 

Potidaea 303, 438, 446 

Pound, E. 971 

Pozzuoli git 

Praisos 247, 248, 249, 250, 251 

Priapus 1405 

Priene 688 

Priscian 833, 1194, 1196 
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Proclus 1148 

Procopius (hist.) 1226 

Prodicus of Ceos 310 

Prometheus 266, 1094 

Propontis 406, 446, 739, 756 

Protagoras 310, 317, 408, 1094, 1187 

Proust, M. 38 

Provence 827 

Prusa (Bithynia) 1190 

Psalidas, A. 1251 

Psammetichus [ 294, 759 

Psammetichus II 294, 759 

Psellus, Michael 1226-1228, 1234 

Pseudo-Aristotle 935, 1419, 1424, 1430 

Pseudo-Dionysius Aeropagita 937, 940, 
1074, 1144 

Pseudo-Methodius 936, 946 

Pseudo-Nonnus 944 

Pseudo-Plato 936, 1141, 1416 

Pseudo-Plutarch 1336 

Pseudo-Xenophon 311, 1067 

Psichari, J. 17, 1292 

Psychro (Lasithi) 262 

Pteria 280 

Ptolemais (Egypt) 338 

Ptolemies 327, 330, 332, 336, 337, 338, 
420, 435, 613, 1047 

Ptolemy (mus.) 1429 

Ptolemy Ceraunus 828 

Ptolemy [ 331, 837, 838, 887, 1045 

Ptolemy II Philadephus 337 

Ptolemy LI 639 

Ptolemy VIII 438 

Ptolemy of Ascalon 1123 

Punjab 325, 727, 837 

Pydna 329, 903 

Pylos 217, 218, 253, 255, 395.399; 401, 
403, 497 

Pythagoras 1093, 1108, 1147 


Qennneshre (monastery) 940 
Quintilian 40, 1244, 1251 
Qumran 806, 81g, 889 


Ramses II 294 
Rangavis, K. 1290 
Ras-Shamra (Uganit) 237 


Reshef 914 

Reiichlin, J. 1270 

Rhea 752 

Rhegium 983 

Rhine 346 

Rhodes 273, 294, 329, 406, 444, 447, 448, 
450, 451, 459, 483, 607, 684, 912, 924, 
1047, 1048 

Rhodians 294, 446 

Rhone 832 

Ricoeur, P. 39, 40, 41 

Risch, E. 393-394 

Rogozen 744 

Roidis, E. 4, 13, 17, 1210, 1284 

Romans 311, 325, 330, 331, 333, 334,352, 
550, 619, 723, 724; 727, 745; 781, 844, 
899, 903, 904, 1297, 1322, 1329 

Rome 311, 332, 333, 346, 347, 350, 352, 
643, 644, 645, 723, 792, 827, 829, 849, 
885, 897, 898, 899, 900, 904, 905, 
1047, 1189, 1190, 1201, 1203, 1237, 1238, 
1240 

Rufinus (Christian writer) 874, 1406, 1407 

Russia 153, 154, 173, 175, 1347 


Sahara 346 

Saint-Acheul 107 

Saint-Pierre, B. de 821 

Sainte-Maure, B. de 1238 

Salamanca 1244 

Salamis (Cyprus) 240, 243, 419, 1132 

Salamis (island) 300, 309, 1067 

Salento 1231 

Sallust 874 

Samians 304 

Samos 269, 281, 295, 409, 1318 

Samothrace 221, 739, 742, 803 

Samson 1341 

Sanchuniathon 873, 912 

Sandracottus 728, 838 

Sappho 460, 462, 463, 734, 735, 846, 976, 
981, 993, 1043, 1044 

Sarafis,G. 1254, 1256 

Sardis 759, 768, 770, 771 

Sargon the Assyrian 332 

Sasanians 781 

Sathas, K. 5, 6,9 
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Saussure, F. de 2, 30, 65, 72, 114, 15, 
124, 126 

Scaphrheia 330 

Schumacher, J. 1108 

Scipio Africanus 332 

Scordisci 828 

Scotussa 391, 467 

Scyros 687 

Scythia 294; Scythia Minor 740 

Scythians 1024, 1342, 1392, 1408, 1409, 
1410, 1411 

Sedulius 834 

Seferis, G. 970, 974 

Segobrigii 827 

Seleuceia 338, 636 

Seleucids 327, 328, 331, 332, 333, 3375 
338, 339, 727, 1045, 1127 

Seleucus (Homericus) 1123 

Seleucus I Nicator 332, 338, 727, 830, 
837, 1045 

Selin(o)us 446, 1347, 1350 

Semites 277, 283, 633, 845 

Semlin 1247 

Semonides of Amorgos 1401 

Sephiha, H. V. 890 

Serdaioi 295 

Sergius of Resh‘aina 936, 937, 940 

Severus of Antioch 935, 940 

Sextus Empiricus 1121, 1122, 1123, 1124 

Shahpur I 781 

Shenoute 725, 815, 817 

Sicily 171, 247, 292, 406, 446, 448, 789, 
793, 904, 987, 1021, 1203, 1221, 1230, 
1231, 1327, 1337, 1347, 1348 

Sicyon 318, 688, 1057, 1325 

Sicyonia 484 

Side 151 

Sidon 336, 484, 634, 733. 913, 916, 917, 
918, 1343 

Sigeans 302 

Sigeum 406, 414 

Simonides of Ceos 976, 983, 994, 1345; 
1432 

Simplicius 1103 

Sinuri 761 

Sipylus 332 

Slavs 973, 1271 
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Smyrna 406, 1047, 1246, 1254 

Socrates 836, 1020, 1028, 1092, 1094, 
1148, 1422, 1424 

Sofianos, N. 1222, 1244, 1250, 1288 

Sogdiana 728, 729 

Soloi 310 

Solomos, D. 975, 1026, 1290, 1295 

Solon of Athens 288, 294, 296, 321, 408, 
981, 1057, 1087, 1187, 1338, 1340 

Sopatrus of Paphos 1338 

Sophocles 778, 976, 985, 987, 988, 995, 
1010, 1013, 1015, LO1g, 1020, 1043, 1044, 
1141, 1142, 1148, 1187, 1190, 1237, 1345, 
1408, 1416, 1421, 1423 

Sophron 1416 

Sougdouris, G. 1248 

Southern Italy (see also Magna Graecia) 
16, 171, 292, 498, 639, 723, 788, 793, 
1183, 1230, 1232, 1267, 1327 

Soutsos, P. 1291 

Spain 292, 638, 726 

Sparta 289, 304, 308, 316, 322, 329, 330, 
445, 609, 686, 828, 1004, 1024, 1057, 
1067, 1081, 1085, 1184, 1433 

Spartans 295, 297, 316, 446, 447, 609, 
802, 1024, 1065, 1184, 1439 

Spinoza, B. de 63 

Spon, J. i260, 1261, 1262 

Sporades 225, 803 

Staphylus of Naucratis 247 

Stephanus of Byzantium 440, 761, 764 

Stesichorus 983, 985, 1341 

Stobaeus, J. 1339 

Strabo 247, 392, 435, 682, 726, 727, 749, 
779, 780, 828, 831, 837, 841, 1137, 1371, 
1413, 1414 

Strattis 461 

Sudan 758 

Suetonius 1402 

Suez 780 

Sumerians 201, 207, 332 

Surinam 342, 343 

Susa 780 

Swift, J. 1405 

Sybaris 295, 445, 448 

Syme 686 

Symmachus 888 
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Synesius of Cyrene 1205, 1334 

Syntipas (Syndbad) 936 

Syracuse 446, 484, 828, 1057 

Syria 159, 209, 269, 328, 330, 331, 332, 
3332 337 338, 339s 345: 351; 353» 417, 
632, 633, 634, 635, 7255 730, 735, 812, 
819-826, 829, 941, 1045, 1137, 1352 


Tadjikistan 325, 332 

Tamassos 912 

Tanagra 338, 469, 471 

Tannaim 650 

Tantalus 1346 

Taras/Tarentum 445, 789, 836, 903, 1325, 
1429 

Tartarus 1395 

Tatian 937, 1150, 1250 

Taube, M. 888 

Taulantians 745 

Tectosages 829 

Tel-el-Amarna 735 

Telemachus 1003, 1004, 1422 

Telos 483 

Tembris 637 

Temenids 435 

Temmikes 157 

Teos 266, 388 

Terentianus Maurus 1033 

Terina 445 

Termessus 930 

Terpander of Lesbos 1433 

Teucer 1341 

Thales of Miletus 1146, 1340 

Thanueni 634 

Thasos 272, 288, 407, 686, 688, 739, 740, 
1067 

Thebes 217, 254, 298, 316, 396, 401, 470, 
497; 759, loll, 1043 

Themistius 936, 1204, 1421 

Theocritus 972, 1048, 1243, 1418 

Theodore (bishop of Karkh Juddan) 937 

Theodore of Mopsuestia 872, 935 

Theodore Studites 1227 

Theodore of Tarsus 1221 

Theodoret 1144 

Theodorus of Gadara 1203 


Theodosius I, the Great 346, 353, 1204 

Theodosius of Alexandria 939, 197, 1243 

Theodosius the monk 1231 

Theodotion 888 

Theognis 976, 980, 981, 1338, 1339 

Theon of Smyrna 1204 

Theophanes the Confessor 1227, 1445 

Theophilus, bishop of Antioch 1075 

Theophrastus 310, 682, 779, 836, 1109, 
u51 

Theophylactus Simocatta 1227 

Theopompus of Chios 407 

Theotokis, K. 975 

Thera 205, 229, 267, 295, 496, 445, 447, 
450, 451, 452, 483 

Thermopylae/Pylae 332, 683 

Thermum 329 

Theseus 316, 406 

Thespiae 468, 470, 473 

Thesprotia 745 

Thessaliotis 391, 461, 462, 467 

Thessaloniki 328, 802, 1226, 1230 

Thessaly 204, 226, 384, 406, 434, 460, 
461, 478, 484, 490, 491, 497, 498, 559, 
690, 1057 

Thetis 1991, 1423 

Thetonium 466, 467 

Thisbe 470, 623 

Thomas Aquinas 36, 1237 

Thomas of Harkel 821, 940 

Thrace 225, 406, 738, 740, 741, 7435 745: 
802, 828 

Thracians 309, 434, 490, 721, 738, 739, 
740, 741, 742, 743 

Thucydides 300, 307, 309, 310, 311, 499, 
434, 435, 446, 447, 536, 591, 594, 596, 
598, 679, 686, 687, 740, 780, 797, 973; 
976, 1063, 1066, 1067, 1110, 1131, 1183, 
1206, 1227, 1237, 1284, 1423 

Thumb, A. 392, 482, 635, 697, 

Thurii 445 

Tiberius 1201 

Tigris (river) 338 

Timon of Athens 1342 

Timotheus (dithyrambic poet) 447, 455 

Timotheus of Miletus (mus.) 1433 


Tiresias 1013, 1014, 1345 

Tiryns 204, 253, 290,395 

Tisza 175 

Tlos 925 

Todorov, T. 970 

Tolistobogioi 829 

Torone 1357 

Toulouse 829 

Trajan 898, 902, 1190 

Trent 1240 

Treveri 830 

Triandafyllidis, M. 10, 1127, 1209, 1293 

Trieste/Tergeste 745, 748, 1247 

Trinidad 342 

Troad 333, 460, 829, 1391 

Trocmoi 829 

Troezen 789, 1185 

Trojans 690, 739, 763, 1006, 1390, 1396 

Troullos 234 

Troy 176, 609, 683, 1006, 1126, 1238, 1276, 
1395 

Tryphon (gramm.) 1123, 1196, 1205 

Tsakonians 756 

Tudhaliya lV 763 

Turkestan 162 

Turkey 163, 332, 796, 819, 935 

Turkmenistan 332 

Turks 1271 

‘Tuscany 786 

Tyre 336, 733, 845, 911, 913 

Tyrrhenians 157, 786, 787 

‘Tyrtacus 288, 976, 980, 981 


Ugarit 221, 236, 237 

Ujain 840 

Ukraine 153, 173, 175 
Ulpianus (Ulpian of Tyre) 1203 
Umayyad dyansty 730 

Urals 175 

Uruk 209 

USA 116 

Usenophis 904 

Uzbekistan 332 


Valéry, P. 61,1374 
Valla Laurentius (Lorentzo) 1209 
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Vamvas, N. 1254, 1256 

Vardalachos, K. 1222, 1254, 1256, 1257 

Varro 802, 831, 1033, 1194, 1195 

Vasiliou, A. 1225 

Veio 789 

Venice 1243, 1247, 1249, 1258, 1267, 1269 

Venizelos, E. 1293 

Ventris, M. 253, 383,393 

Vergil 794, 874, 876 

Vergina 433 

Vespasian (Titus Flavius, Vespasianus) 
1189 

Vienna 1254 

Virgil the Grammarian 834 

Vishn(o)u 840 

Volga 177 

Vortolis, A. 1247, 1248 

Voulgaris, E. 1248 

Vulci 787 

Vygotsky, L.S. 29, 36,37, 42, 48, 49, 50, 
51, 52, 63 


Wadd 850 
Wernicke, C. 77,78 


Xanthus 763, 764, 924, 925, 927, 930, 
933 

Xenocrates 1148 

Xenophanes 980, 981, 1147 

Xenophon 321, 446, 591, 592, 593, 594, 
595, 596, 597, 749, 775, 836, 844, 972, 
976, 1067, 1130, 1197, 1148, 1204, 1206, 
1229, 1284, 1319, 1894, 1422, 1440 

Xerxes 309, 774, 780, 837 


Zacharias Rhetor 821 

Zakros 216 

Zambelios, S. 1223, 1282, 1283 

Zeno of Citium 916, 1092 

Zenobius 874, 1335, 1336, 1337; 1338, 1339, 
1390 

Zeus 289, 295, 423,431, 452, 655, 751; 977 
1006, 1011, 1027, 1127, 1275, 1393; 1394, 
1396, 1423 

Zion 893, 1142 

Zygomalas, I. 1246 
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Acarnanian dialect 391 

Achaean dialect 392, 417, 427, 447, 484, 
498 

Acolic dialect 185, 384, 385, 390, 391, 392, 
393, 394, 397; 402, 429, 460-474, 476, 
477; 478, 479, 484, 485, 498, 655, 689, 
788, 972, 976, 979, 980, 981, 982, 983, 
954, 991, 992, 993, 994, 1483; Proto- 
Acolic 394, 460, 463, 478 

Aetolian dialect 391, 450, 453, 482 

Akhmimic 814 

Akkadian 204, 206, 734, 735, 736, 776, 
780, 806 

Albanian 163, 165, 166, 167, 698, 746, 747, 
748, 749, 1287, 1288 

Amerindian languages 131 

Arabic 168, 203, 342, 635, 725, 730-731, 
773, 814, 824, 844-850, 874, 941, 942; 
Christian/Middle ~ 823, 849; 
Classical ~ 342, 846, 849; Early North ~ 
846, 849; Pre-Islamic ~ 730, 846, 847 

Aramaic 203, 336, $42, 345, 521, 632, 633, 
638, 639, 640, 642, 646, 647, 649-652, 
664, 724, 725, 728, 764, 771, 774; 775, 
777: 778, 805, 806, 808, 809g, 812, 819, 
821, 838, 845, 846, 847, 848, 849, 873, 
887-896, 911, 919, 925, 926, 935; 
Palestinian (Jewish) ~ 523, 650, 823; 
Rabbinic ~ 809; Christian 
Palestinian ~ 823 

Arcadian dialect 388, 390, 392, 400, 
402, 417-426, 427, 429, 484, 496, 
689 

Arcado-Cypriot dialect 185, 243, 383, 385, 
390, 392, 402, 412, 417-426, 427, 428, 
429, 430, 444, 455, 477, 689, 978, 979 


Argolic dialect 388, 391, 429, 449-451, 
454, 458, 789 

Armenian 163, 168, 178, 186, 352, 537, 587, 
725, 777; 778, 824, 874, 878, 1181; 
Classical ~ 163 

Aromanian 698 

Attic dialect 9, 129, 160, 187, 294, 303, 310, 
311, 344, 383-386, 388, 389, 390, 391, 
396, 397, 398, 399, 402, 405-416, 417, 
418, 420, 421, 422, 427, 428, 429, 436, 
438, 439, 449, 441, 448, 449, 459, 451, 
452, 453 454, 455, 456, 460, 461, 462, 
463, 464, 465, 466, 467, 468, 469, 470, 
471, 482, 483, 484, 485, 486, 487, 488, 
495; 521, 523, 524-544, 571, 572, 573: 
587, 590-598, 599, 601, 602, 603, 605, 
608, 609, 610, 612, 617, 618, 619, 620, 
654, 665, 674, 683, 691, 694, 695, 744, 
789, 792, 837, 849, 925, 933, 963, 972, 
973; 974, 976, 977, 979, 980, 982, 984, 
985~991, 996, 997, 1010-1014, 1018, 
1021-1024, 1046, 1047, 1058, 1067, 1200, 
1201, 1202, 1205, 1206, 1207, 1208, 1227, 
1229, 1278, 1409, 1437, 1442 

Attic-Ionic dialect 185, 344, 345, 384, 390, 
392, 393, 402, 405-416, 429, 446, 477, 
482, 499, 521, 526, 528, 571, 963, 973 

Avestan 163, 186, 673, 773, 774s 777 7735 
779-1137 


Babylonian 775, 778, 1137 

Bactrian 773, 840 

Balkan languages 3; Old Balkan languages 
746, 754 

Baloci 773 

Baltic 17,20, 164 
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Balto-Finnic languages 250 

Bantu 18 

Basque 154, 232, 250 

Berber 342 

Bhojpuri 342, 343 

Boeotian dialect 391, 392, 402, 410, 411, 
412, 428, 460, 461, 462, 463, 464, 
468-471, 473, 474, 485, 487, 490, 
497-498, 536, 608, 963, 967, 976, 980, 
982, 989 

Bohairic 814 


Canaanite 277, 278, 279, 281, 282, 283, 284 

Cappadocian dialect 15, 16,18 

Carian 232, 336, 722, 758-762, 763, 769, 932 

Celtic languages 165, 168, 726, 727, 
827-835, 9U 

Chalcidean dialect 787-789 

Chinese 778; Classical ~ 72 

Chorasmian 773 

Coan dialect 448, 450 

Coptic 336, 342, 345, 352, 633, 635, 725, 
811-818, 874 

Corcyrean dialect 450 

Corinthian dialect 3.44, 391, 451, 453, 788 

Cretan dialect 388, 390, 447, 448, 449, 
459, 451, 452, 455, 458, 482, 789; 
Modern ~ 973, 975 

Cushitic 18 

Cypriot dialect 159, 202, 206, 235, 236, 
239-242, 243, 263, 386, 390, 392, 400, 
402, 417-426, 427, 428, 429, 431, 480, 
485, 496, 499, 689, 736; Modern ~ 
386, 422, 499, 554, 561, 565, 622, 892, 
973, 975 

Cypro-Minoan 157, 221, 235-238 

Cyrenaean dialect 390, 450, 451, 453. 456, 
482, 688 


Delphian dialect 449, 450, 453, 484 

Dialect of Calymnos 450 

Dialect of Melos 390 

Doric dialect 167, 185, 263, 272, 294, 344, 
384-386, 389-394, 396, 402, 406, 409, 
411, 412, 428, 437, 438, 444-459, 463, 
468, 469, 477, 482, 483, 484, 488, 498, 


526, 528, 543, 609, 619, 655, 657, 694, 
740, 788, 792. 793, 963, 971, 972, 974, 
976, 977, 980, 981, 982-986, 990, 992, 
994, 995. 996, 997, 1011, 1013, 1014, 
1023, 1048, 1050, 1058, 1059, 1921, 1347, 
1374, 1439; ~ Koine 482, 483, 484, 488, 
972; middle ~ (Doris media) 391, 451, 
452, 483; mild ~ (Doris mitior) 344, 
391, 451, 452, 483, 484; Proto-Doric 
384, 444, 445; strict ~ (Doris severior) 
391, 451, 452, 482, 484 


Egyptian 224, 336, 337, 725, 759, 762, 780, 
811-818, 873, 1351, 1373; Ancient ~ 811, 
813; Arabic ~ 816; Demotic ~ 725, 813, 
814, 816; ~ Koine (see Hellenistic 
Koine); Late ~ 725, 811, 812, 814, 815; 
Middle ~ 811, 812, 815, 816 

Elamite 774,775, 777, 778, 780, 785 

Elean dialect 286, 391, 412, 418, 447, 
450-456, 749, 976 

English 18, 19, 47, 69, 70, 126, 1g0, 131, 166, 
167, 187, 255, 283, 342, 390, 396, 452, 
455.554, 558, 559, 560, 561, 564, 565, 
581, 610, 624, 627, 671, 675, 806, 814, 
815, 816, 1119, 1273, 1274, 1275, 1277, 
1285, 1394, 1451; Anglo-Saxon 811; 
Middle ~ 811; Old ~ 164, 166, 167, 691 

Epirotan dialect 391, 749 

Eteocretan dialect 157, 221, 226, 247-252, 
262, 498 

Eteocypriot dialect 157, 159, 221, 239, 
243-246, 419, 498 

Ethiopic 730, 847, 874 

Etruscan 154, 168, 723, 786-791, 792 

Euboean dialect 410, 412, 434, 529, 684 


Faliscan 164 

Fayyumic 814 

Finnish 168 

French 8, 9, 557, 558, 559, 564, 675, 770, 
799, 803, 806, 830, 833, 966, 1249, 
1274, 1275, 1285, 1394, 1451 


Galatian 727, 827-835 
Geg 163 
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Georgian 874 

German 167, 227, 342, 554) 557, 558, 
560, 561, 564, 673, 966, 1247, 
1273, 1274, 1275, 12773 
Old High ~ 164 

Germanic languages 164, 166, 167, 549; 
Old Germanic 548 

Gothic 130, 767 

Greek; Archaic ~ 171, 191, 253, 255, 389, 
395s 399s 427; 454, 496, 592; Biblical ~ 
632, 638-645, 647, 887-896, 1138; 
Classical ~ 1, 126, 189, 397; 398, 399, 
521-523, 524-598, 610, 616-631, 665, 
694, 696, 697, 777, 779; 874, 887, 915; 
978, 1071, 1072, 1080, 1139, 1141, 1221, 
1277, 1289, 1437, 1439, 1440, 1441; 
Medieval ~ 17, 571, 613, 622, 623, 626, 
627, 664, 676, 698, 795-798, 800-804, 
1446; Modern ~ 3-21, 69, 70, 124, 125, 
126, 127, 128, 255, 455, 521, 5245 545; 
547, 548, 551, 553-555» 556, 557, 558, 
560, 561, 562, 563, 566, 568, 569, 571, 
573, 581, 582, 586, 591, 595, 597, Got, 
602, 605, 606, 608, 612, 613, 614, 616, 
617; Modern Greek dialects 12, 413, 
498, 561, 565, 607, 612, 614, 652, 664, 
674, 676, 696, 746, 747, 755: 755, 
800-804, 892-893, 975; North-West ~ 
185, 384, 399, 391, 393 411, 429, 435, 
438, 444-459, 469, 471, 482, 483, 484, 
489, 490, 495; Proto-Greek 185-192, 
307, 448, 451, 452, 465, 496, 676, 1438, 
1442; West ~ 185, 390, 402, 444-4595 
483, 484 

Greek dialects of Southern Italy 16 


Hasaitic 846 

Hebrew 168, 203, 284, 342, 632, 638-645, 
646-653, 664, 674, 684, 724, 734: 735. 
736, 737, 805-810, 814, 834, 846, 873, 
877, 887-896, g11, 918, 1075, 1079, 1137, 
1142, 1239, 1240, 1241, 1263, 1268, 1351, 
1378; Biblical ~ 523, 641, 650, 724, 734, 
805, 806, 809; Classical ~ 807; 
Mishnaic ~ 523, 650, 734; Rabbinic ~ 
806, 807, 809 


Hellenistic Koine 129, 130, 160, 335, 336, 
338, 342-345, 353» 446, 482, 483, 484, 
485, 571, 590, 599-609, 610-617, 
618-631, 632-637, 641, 647, 648-649, 
663-665, 674, 676, 694-698, 732, 845, 
887, 897, 903, 906, 909, 925, 933, 963, 
971, 972; 973; 1045-1053, 1074, 1116, 
1118, 1119, 1126, 1181, 1188, 1200-1210, 
1225, 1350, 1438, 1444, 1445, 1447; 
Egyptian ~ 634, 635, 637; Palestinian ~ 
632, 636, 637, 648; Phrygian ~ 632, 
634-636, 637; Syro-Palestinian ~ 632, 
636, 648 

Heraclean dialect 390, 391, 449, 450, 451, 
455, 457, 484 

Hiberno-Latin (see Latin) 

Hindi 342 

Hindustani 342, 343 

Hittite 3, 163, 166, 167, 201, 206, 207, 232, 
250, 654, 758, 763, 764, 765, 766, 768, 
769, 924 

Homeric 124, 163, 189, 256, 274, 386, 398, 
399, 400, 403, 448, 455, 475-481, 572; 
587, 655, 674, 676, 694, 697, 722; 77, 
963, 972, 976-980, 984, 985, 999, 991, 
999-1009, 1015, 1020, 1048, 1051, 1057, 

1126 
Hungarian 121, 168, 1247 
Hurrian 238,245 


Icelandic 124; Old Norse 164 

Illyrian 164, 165, 227, 245, 721, 745-75! 

Indic/Indian languages 162, 163, 170, 671, 
727; 729; 749; 779, 836-843, 14115 
Old/Ancient ~ (see also Sanskrit) 153, 
170, 654, 767, 773, 1411; Middle ~ 
(Prakrit) 729, 840, 873, 973; New ~ 
(Hindi) 342 

Indo-European 3, 17, 20, 70, 113, 131, 
153-157, 161-186, 187-192, 227, 228, 
233, 269, 385, 386, 390, 391, 395; 3975 
437; 439, 445» 522, 548, 571-589, 610, 
611, 654-662, 670, 671, 673, 674, 675, 
676, 678, 691, 746, 747, 748, 749, 753> 
754; 760, 765, 766, 769, 773; 988, 
1041, 1377, 1437, 1449, 14415 
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Proto-Indo-European 162, 167, 168, 
171, 173, 174, 175, 184, 185-192, 449, 
438 

wane 162, 168, 172, 175, 178, 186, 
189, 587 

Ionic dialect 160, 167, 254, 272, 274, 294, 
302, 303, 310, 344, 384, 386, 387-392, 
396, 397, 402, 405-416, 428, 429, 434, 
446, 448, 449, 450, 463, 465, 466, 470, 
476, 477, 478-480, 482, 485, 486, 488, 
499, 517, 521, 527, 529, 530, 531; 535, 
536, 590, 618, 689, 723, 740, 71, 775, 
789, 972; 973, 976-998, 1011, 1015, 
1022, 1048, 1049, 1208, 1277, 1348, 1378, 
1380, 1381, 1383, 1384, 1385; Proto-lonic 

394 

feaaltn 162-163, 170, 654, 656, 722-723 
773-785, 812, 836, 1117, 1137; 
Old/Ancient ~ 674, 773, 7753 Middle ~ 
773, 781; New ~ 773 

Irish 156, 833; Old ~ 165, 166, 167, 172, 178, 
829, 830, 833; 

Italian 5, 8, 9, 182, 550, 558, 559, 560, 565, 
581, 671, 675, 796, 798, 802, 803, 811, 
1245, 1247, 1274, 1277, 1290 

Italic languages 164, 165, 168, 170, 174, 175, 
250, 264 (see also Latin) 


Japanese 121, 202, 555, 692 

Jewish languages 888, 890; Judeo-Arabic 
890; Judeo-German (Yiddish) 640, 
890; Judeo-Spanish (Judesmo) 640, 
8go 


Khotanese (see Saka) 
Korean 121,554 
Kurdish 773 


Laconian dialect 127, 390, 391, 412, 418, 
446-455, 463, 482, 499, 679, 695, 749; 
983, 989, 990, 1024 

Ladino 8go, 1287 

Latin 1-12, 15, 17, 130, 191, 153, 157, 164, 
166, 167, 172, 178, 179, 181, 187, 200, 
206, 233, 307, 342, 350, 351s 352, 3535 
354, 396, 397, 547, 548, 5495 550; 564, 


570, 574, 577; 609, 612, 638, 646, 649, 
664, 671, 672, 673, 675, 676, 723-724, 
726, 727, 730; 7415 743; 747, 748, 7515 
767, 769, 7735 775; 73, 792-799, 
800-804, 808, 814, 821, 823, 824, 829, 
830, 832, 833, 834, 835, 848, 871-886, 
897-900, 911, 924, 938, 1034, 1072, 
101, 1100, 1195, 1221, 1238, 1239, 
1241-1246, 1249, 1259, 1260, 1263, 1266, 
1267, 1268, 1271, 1273, 1276-1277, 1287, 
1288, 1440; Christian ~ 793-7943 
Classical ~ 794-799; Hiberno-Latin 
833-834; Late ~ 795; Medieval ~ 
671, 795, 796, 1209; Romance 
languages 4, 8, 12, 15, 17, 164, 206, 
627, 796, 798, 799, 800, 802; 
Vulgar ~ 793-804 

Latvian 164 

Lesbian dialect 310, 384, 390, 391, 392, 
393, 402, 412, 460-468, 471, 689, 963, 
974, 981-982 

Lihyanite 846 

Lithuanian 164, 165, 167 

Locrian dialect 388, 391, 447, 448, 450, 
452, 453; 456, 976 

Luwian 163, 232, 758, 762, 763, 765, 767, 
768, 769, 924 

Lycian 163, 232, 635, 722, 759, 760, 
762, 763-767, 769, 775 776; 872, 
924-934; Lycian B (Milyan) 764, 
924 

Lydian 163, 336, 534, 759, 760, 768-772, 
1408 


Ma’a 18 

Macedonian dialect 165, 386, 433-443, 
487, 490, 498, 655, 689 

Maeonian 770 

Median 773, 774; 7755777 

Megarian dialect 344,391, 446, 451, 483, 
989, 990 

Melanesian Pidgin (Tok Pisin) 342 

Messapic 165, 746, 747 

Messenian dialect 390, 451, 482 

Milyan (see Lycian B) 

Moglenitic 800 
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Mycenaean 19, 159, 172, 185~192, 202, 225, 
253-257, 289, 383, 392-394, 395-404, 
423, 424, 431, 439, 444-445, 462, 477, 
478, 479, 480, 486, 488, 495-497, 540, 
587, 655, 657, 674, 687, 689, 691, 722, 
733, 735, 739s 749; 754; 776, 978, 1060, 
1438 


Nabataean 725, 898 
Norman French 814 
North-West Greek (see Greek) 
Norwegian 555, 566 


Ormuri 773, 781 
Oscan 164, 167 
Ossetic 773,777 


Palaic 163 

Pali 778 

Palmyrene (Aramaic) 725, 819, 823 

Pamphylian dialect 386, 388, 417, 421, 
425, 427-432, 490, 497, 498, 635, 654 

Parati_ 773 

Parthian 773,775,777, 778; 780, 781 

Pasto (Afghanistan) 773,781 

Pelasgian 157, 227, 751 

Persian 19, 722, 725, 773-781, 812, 814, 
816, 824, 847, 1411; Middle ~ (Pahlavi) 
722, 730, 773-781, 847, 936; New ~ 
(Farsi) 773-780; Old ~ 163, 186, 
773-780 

Phocian dialect 384, 391, 452, 484 

Phoenician 203, 204, 243, 261, 266, 267, 
269, 282, 283, 287, 400, 419, 730, 734, 
735; 736, 846, 873, 911-923 

Phrygian 165, 186, 250, 279, 280, 281, 282, 
385, 386, 490, 498, 523, 587, 635, 722, 
752-757, 7713 Old ~ 722, 753, 756, 
757 

Pisidic 763 

Pontic dialect 386, 499, 674, 696, 892, 975 

Prakrit 873, 972 

Pre-Greek languages 157, 220-228, 427, 
434, 655, 674, 675, 786 

Prussian; Old ~ 164 

Punic 873 


Rhodian dialect 390, 391, 412, 447-450, 
458, 482, 483, 684; modern ~ 565 

Romance languages (see Latin) 

Romany 18,179; Angloromani 18 

Romanian 798, 800, 801, 803, 804, 1247; 
Daco-Romanian 800; Istro-Romanian 
800 

Russian 1247 


Safaitic 846 

Saidic 814, 817 

Saka (Khotanese) 773,781 

Samoyed 168 

Sanskrit 153, 157, 163, 166, 167, 172, 186, 
187, 188, 190, 232, 396, 397, 398, 399. 
548, 654, 657, 661, 729, 766, 773, 778, 
836, 837, 840, 841, 972, 1141, 1373, 
1440; Classical ~ 163, 573; Vedic ~ 163, 
190, 773 

Scythian 773,777, 1410 

Semitic languages 155, 159, 168, 201, 
203, 224, 232, 233, 237, 238, 245, 250, 
251, 268, 269, 272, 280, 283, 400, 
437, 523, 546, 547, 632, 633, 639, 
642, 647, 650, 651, 652, 656, 721, 
725, 730; 733-737, 805, 807, 809, 811, 
812, 846, 891, 899, 911, 912, 914, 919, 
920, 941 

Serbo-Croatian/Serbian 121, 555, 566, 1247 

Sicilian 972, 977 

Sidetic 763 

Slavic 17, 20, 164, 206; Old Church 
Slavonic 164, 166, 167, 353, 751; 
South ~ 698 

Sogdian 724,773, 777, 781, 824; 
Buddhist ~ 777, 778; Manichaean ~ 777 

Spanish 638, 1274 

Sumerian 198, 200, 201, 202, 206, 210, 233 

Syriac 351, 352, 635, 725, 730, 731, 778, 
819-826, 847, 872, 874, 878, 882, gil, 
935-946, 1181 

Syro-Palestinian Koine (see Hellenistic 
Koine) 


Thamidic 846 
Theran dialect 391, 450, 451 
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Thessalian dialect 391, 392, 393, 402, 412, 
428, 460-468, 472, 473, 478, 485, 490, 
495 

Thracian 164, 165, 434, 656, 679, 721, 
738-744, 751 

Tocharian 3, 157, 162, 166, 167 

Tosk 163 

Tsakoniam dialect 386, 446, 447, 450, 
454, 455, 499, 756, 802, 803; 

Turkish 668, 675, 676, 773, 1287, 1290 

Tyrrhenian 786 


Ugaritic 734, 735, 736, 737, 846 
Umbrian 164 
Urartian 245 


Venetic 250, 746 

Vietnamese 72,554 

Vlach 8,9, 800, 802, 803, 1246, 
1287 


Welsh 165, 829, 830 
West Greek (see Greek) 


Yaghnobi 773 
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Akkadian 
bisu 735 
hurdsu 734 
kamiinu 734 
kasi 736 
kitinnu 734 
kit 734 
kurkand 735 
mant 736 
purrattu 776 
saddinu 735 
SamaSSammu_ 734 
Saqqu 736 
Seqlu 736 


Albanian 
dele 749 
delme 749 
fsat 804 
kush 167 
motré 166 
naté 167 
re 746, 747 
ren 746 
shtaté 166 
treg 748 


Arabic 
arithmatigi 731 
asturnimija 731 
balad 848 

burag 848 

darahim 847 
dirham 730, 847, 848 
fulk 730, 848 

Samal 846 


fazir 847 
iblis 730, 848 
ingil 730, 847, 848 
istar 730, 847 
jamatriya 731 
kub 848 
miqlad 848 
murr 846 
musiqi 731 
qalam 848 
gamis 848 
gas 848 
qintar 848 
qirtas 848 
qistas 848 
quray$ 848 
sima 848 
sirat 848 
yaqin 848 
yaqit 848 
zaw® 848 
yit(e)wo 847 


Aramaic 
(see Hebrew-Aramaic) 


Armenian 
arawr 178 
hayr 166 
mar 777 
mayr 166 
paregawt 778 
vard 777 


Avestan 
anaoSa- 779 


a§aoxda- 775 

azata- 779 

gaona- 778 

-maini- 778 

pairi.daeza 673, 778, 1337 
span- 774 

varada 777 

zairi- 778 


Babylonian 
™Ar-ta-am-ba-ra_775 
pardizu 1137 


Carian 

en 760 
kbdin 762 
kbid- 762 
lasiklas 762 
lusikratas 762 
otonosn 762 
pikre 760 
plqo 758 
pimnnsi 761 
pnusoh 760 
SaruSoh 760 
ted 760 
tliat 766 
uSod 760 
aha 761 
Bavda 761 
yéAa 761 
yiooa 761 
ObdSapn6 758 
Tlékegos 758 
gova(v) 761 


Celtic-Galatian 
Dejotaros 831 
drungo- 830 
episcopus 833 
euhages 833 
monachus 833 
presbyter 833 
rainure 833 
roinette 833 
tasko- 830 
Tectosages 829 
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Bagdoi 330 
Beatoviexavten 832 
dSexavtep 832 
dovvaipietov 830 
EuPoextov 830 
xaovov 830 

xdovv§ 830 

havnia 830 
heyovouata/Aevovopata 830 
hevyyn 830 

ovatets 830 
Taoxodeovyita 830 
toovtws 832 
tomagxiora 830 
tovyéoavov 8go 


Egyptian-Coptic 
afs6tem 815 
lefelnabi 814 
refirnobe 814 

sdtem 815 

Oaipic 813 


weyenin 812 


Elamite 
danaka3 778 
ik-Se-ir-Sa_775 
irtiba 777 
marti 777 
marris: 777 
ParnakaS 775 


English (Old and Modern) 
father 166 

fether 166 

hwoe(ther) 167 

mother 166 

star 187 


Eteocypriot 
ana 245 
a-Ti-si-to-no-se 243 
ni-ka-to-ro_ 243 
o-i-te 244 
o-na-sa-ko-ra-ni 243 
pa-po-no 243 
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Ethiopic 
wangél 847 


Etruscan 
Aivas 788 
Apluni 790 
Aritimi 789, 790 
Artumes 788 
aska 790 
Atalanta 788 
culcna 788 
culiyna 788, 790 
Ectur 789 
eleiva 788 
Elina 788 
Esplace 789 
Extur 789 
lautni 791 

mi 790 

Tigile 790, 791 
ulpa(ia) 788 
Vikare 788, 789 
Vilae 788 
Vilatas 788 
yulixna 788 


Gothic 
dauhtar 767 


Fayyumic 
(see Egyptian-Coptic) 


Greek 

Greek dialects have been classified 
according to C. D. Buck’s diagram (The 
Greek dialects. Grammar, Selected 
Inscriptions, Glossary. 4th revised 
edition. Chicago & London: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1968, p. 9). 


EASTERN DIALECTS 
Aeolic Group 
Boeotian 

ai 468 

dxoviddépev 463, 470 
Ghhus 469 


avdeecou 462 
aveio 469 
aviidevt 464 
aneyoapavOo 464 
anédopnev 462 
anedOeiovtes 462 
[a]xeoteiAauev 462 
anodedoav0r 463, 471 
Geyevvds 979 

&s 470 

adtet 468 

avteic 469 

abt 468 

avtol 470 

avtan 470 
Baowret tet 469 
Beideven 469 
Bevropever tet 469 
BeihovOn 464 
Beoxis 461 

Borda 469 
yivovodn 464 
yivupar 464 
yivutn 464 
Aaparyno 771 
SapumvOw 464 
S4[po1] toi 470 
Saw toi 469, 470 
Avs 470, 771 
didaEovOr 463 
dSdaoxdrws 469 
didwu 497 
dtovvatov 469 
Seay TH 469 
dvyov 470 
dwMwvOr 470 

eluev 412, 469 
Exopiaueda 471 
Eupaoer 468 
euBcor 468 
Eupevar 979 

évOw 464 

énei 468 
éxepaittato 470, 471 
txt 468 

éxiduna 469 


f 
i 
4 
' 
| 
é 
‘g 
4 
: 


émted€oowvtt 463 
éxozicavOo 464 
énoif oe 470 
Eoyovou 470 

os 470 

éooeipev 470 
gotootevabn 464 
yet 469 

tu 469 

EYOVTS 471 


FeFuxovopetovtwv 462, 471 


[Flemetav 469 
Feltxwv 982 
Fegyatvetos 469 
Fégyov 470 

Feta 470 

Fidtov 470 
(Fixatt 428, 463, 470 
Fuxia 470 

Fuxtas 469 

nyc 471 

Hi 469 

Oahkatta 470 
Owvyatéoa 469 
Booia 469 

ia 462 

iagds 391, 465 
imoas 470 
imoawv tav 470 
xa 468 
xaftape|Prewmoas 471 
xaAFOV 470 
xataoxevake 471 
xatTaoxEvacOEiEL 470 
navakais g8o 

xe 979, QSL 

x 469 

xis 461 

KOLO TOL 470 
xovoos 469 
peddovog 470 
peo 469 
PEQOMETGCL 979 
wéttog 470 
vijesot 979 
vuavioxws 470 
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oixiet tet 411 
Ohet 4il 

Sviovpa 469 
ovid 469 

ovta 471 

ottav 471 

ov 471 
mabwvt 464 
magexiptev 463 
nagwyvtecot 462 
nagpeivn 469 
neda 389, 463 
meddv 470 

mévte 461 
MENOWVTEGOL 471 
megiddvya 470 
métoatosg 461 
méttaga 461 
mMETTAQES 470, 982 
mié 470 

noxa 468 
nodtwo 469 
MOMtwV 470 
TMotatomoatov 461 
moatog 468 
mvOvovixa 470 
oovvnahtooavtes 463 
otdhav 464 
otaAy ti] 470 
OTGLVOL 470 
otgotos 461 

tai 468 

TapuiGdo 470 
Tapin tol 470 

tH 468 

TyLayt 979 
tuovya 469 

tot 468 

twoxa 468 

tovya 469 
toanéddas 470 
tw 468 
bmeQapegiiwv tav 470 
gyverm 469 
grin 662 
@uhatti 470 
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xadxtwr 470 
xQovoiw 469 


Lesbian 

ai 465, 468 
GyPootyy 461 
Gupe 463 
arotewo 461 
ant 463 
aeyevvos 979 
aopndtowav 464 
adtwv 460 
Baoirevs 464, 982 
Paotrijes ot 465 
(Bac}ujeco. 462 
yeyovovta 462 
yYouporor 464 
YUVALX@V 1321 
dapw 464 
deixOerg 464 
d€xotos 461 
didmv 465 
dunatdec0ar 464 
doypatiCovtos 464 
Sopuevat 465 
fav 465 
elxovotos 464 
eixoot 463 
Exaiwva 462 
éxtiOny 465 
Euevva 462 
Eppevat 412, 979 
Fupev(var) 465 
Eur 463, 982 
évdevn 464 
éxaoyouev 462 
éxyighea0ov 465 
éxyreAnOnv 465 
éotaxowav 462 
evegyetévteoot 463 
Env 465 

Ca 460, 464 
Zets 464 
Géhwor 464 
Gépevar 465 
Géouo1 toic 465 


Q€05 1321 

ia 462 

iga 465 

igeiauc taic 464 
ignas 465 

igos 465 
xaheooatwoav 463 
“Gdn 463 
xatednhvO@v 391 
KATECTAKOVIWV 462 
xev/xe 979, 981, 982, 983 
xéovav 465 
xijvog 982 

xv 464 
hetxog 464 
HeQdmEdOL 979 
Hlijwvos 463 
wo\Baxos 461 
H0EEG 735, 846 
vaedo 979, 982 
vatios 463 

ot 465, 468 
osiyny 464 
Oxtwxdovoi 465 
Sevov 465 
Sporoyypeva 463 
opdoooavtas 463 
ovebexe 463 
oxatedo. 982 
Senppe 982 

bta 465 

ratoa 390 
mavteco. 462 
Tape evan, 465 
maoxadny 465 
meda 389, 463 
TEUME 391 
nenovOapev 462 
nego’ 460, 464 
megoexouoa 464 
néoovea 461 
méovod 461 
nipsteor 982 
nokieoou 462 
mohitaun toisg 465 
RokvxQvaOLW 979 


mova 465 

motopos 464 

meds 465 
meocovupaodecbar 464 
meootav 465 
noatos 468 
orhavva 462, 982 
otha 462 
otepavwv 465 
orgotayors toig 464 
otgotayos 461 
ouvtehégoavta 463 
te[O]vaxnv 465 
tégtog 462 

tiPeLoa 1321 

Tie 979 
Toxovtmv g8o 
todas 980 
Tuywor 464 
tavdewv 467 
aevvov 983 
péoovtov 465 
POEeQw 463 

guiw 662 
yakaouonev 462 
yaoiooovtat 463 
yonuatecor 462 


Thessalian 

ai 465, 467 

G@dovv totv 466 

Gye 463 

cv 466 

an 466 
duekevOegeoBévaa 465 
dinehevOegeo0és 462, 465 
dinmevoatou 461 

and 463 

Goyevvog 

agyvoooi 466 

cotegas 466 

atayia 466 

Baourstos tot 467 
BédAewter 467 
PédrovvOew 463 
Booxus 461 
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yewotv 466 
yuvvertet 464 
yivupat 464 
ywupévav 464 
yuuvacoagyeioavta 466 
Sapovo tot 467 
dSapoocav 466 
Séxotov 461 
deEas 466 

Siéxt 467 
Simalsétov 466 
Sixactegeis 468 
éyévovOo 464 
ESd5op0v tov 466 
eivtecou 467 
bunrevoorae 466 
Exerwva 462 
txgivvayev 462 
Epevva 462 

eppev 462 
Epupevan 979 

Eppi 463 

év 464 

évveavtov 466 
Evorxodoperxovtecor 462 
Evotov 461 
éEexattor 466 
tEEavaxdddév 467 
gEEavaxadév 466 
En 466 
énayyéAovvOat 463 
éneotaxovta 462 
Emiwvoeicoupev 462 
Epyakato 467 

ts 467 

EooeaBew 467 

Et 466 

eveoyetés 463 
Eyaqroter 467 
Fixatt 

héwo[ojov 466 
hvddgéovtog 467 
Buds 466 

ia 462 

iagdg 391 

Wotav 466 
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iegettevovoa 465 
ixatw 463 

itdtav 466 

xa 463 

xan 466 

xat 466 
watonéevtedar 462 
x€ 468, 979, 981, 985 
ms 461, 467 
xowaveivtovv 463, 467 
xoewvEpev 462, 463 
xbooov 466 

Ayteve 466 

Ha 467 

padéuva 467 

pet 466 

fewos 463 
fleQortedoL 979 
vijesou 979 
oyodpew 

655601 tot 466 

oi 465, 467 

bv 466 

dvyodwew 466, 467 
Ove 467 
oveOeixaey 463 
ovéederxe 466 
dttov 466 

obtos 471 

mao 466 

néprte 391, 461, 1438 
memetotewy 467 

még 466 

méetootos 461 
néttaga 461 
méttages 466 
nodéEaota 466, 467 
mohéuow 467 
modo tas 466 
nokitay todv 466 
noditaovy 466 
nOAMos 466 

mot 466 

noti 478 
TQaocEEV 463, 466 
mQovTOS 468 


otdia 462 
otadAas 464 
oteatayevtos 463 
{otgatay]éouvtos 467 
ovvdavyvopogot 467 
taya 466 

tapias tos 465 

te 461 

tei 466 

tév 468 

TyLoyLL 979 

tts 461 

tot 466 

toiveog 467 

tove 467 
tovwveovv 467 
toaxddt 466 
toettov 462 
trohiagxot oi 466 
vores 467 
wrovv 467 

bx 466 
bnaoyépev 463 
dndoxovOr 463 
tt 466 

guiw 662 

yovoa 466 
yoematecor 462 
YOELOLOVV TOUV 466 
xoeuaow 462 
yoovev 468 
wpagisapévas 467 


Arcado-Cypriot group 
Arcadian-Cypriot 
a0GONn 422 
GBagopogov 422 
aioa 979 

GAAv 420 

Gata 422 

Gpatt 422 

avaya 979 

Gb 390, 463 
Bacryc/Pacirés 420 
yévytou 390 

yevoutv 390, 421 


dofévat 421 
éyapavty 421 
tydv 422 

eWe 418 

évau 421 

e& 390 
éodonjo 429 
Eoetot 421 
tohds 431 
evFegyeciag 421 
Feixova 422 
iyatégav 422 
iyepés 420 

iv 420 

ivig 422 

HAG 42h 
KAGLYVETOS 422 
xelTOL 421 
xiyovaus 421 
OveBExe 420 
mg 390 
noodedixaopivas 420 
HTOAELOS 979 
mtOMS 979 
OGpav 422 
Owds 421 

ois 421 
ORLAVYVOEVTEQUPOOOV 422 
obv 389 

TaV 422 
tavdev 422 

Vic 418, 421 
bvéOExE 420 
povés 420 
YHESBOQoYOV 422 


Cypriot syllabary 
a-ne-te-ke 241 

a-ne-u 240 
a-no-ko-ne 241 
a-po-lo-ni 241 
a-ra-ku-ro-ne 241 
a-ro-ku-ro-se 203 
a-TrO-u-ra-i 240 

¢-mi 240 

e-se-ta-se 241 
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i-ja-sa-ta-i 241 
i-ki-ma-me-no-se 241 
ka-si-ke-ne-ta 241 
li-mi-ni-si-o-se 241 
ma-ka-i 241 
mi-si-to-ne 241 
ni-ko-la-wo 240 
pa-i-te-se 241 
pa-si-le-u-se 241 
pa-ta 241 

pa-ti-ri 241 
pi-lo-ku-pa-ra-se 241 
po-to-li-ne 241 
po-to-li-se 203 
sa-ta-si-ku-po-ro-se 241 
se-pe-re-ma 242 
te-me-no-se 241 
tu-wa-no-i 242 


Pamphylian 
ays 430 

adi 635 
Gdoudva 428, 429 
aVitaiow 429 
aredmowi 429 
Gpuévan 429 
BaBéhwos 430 
yévodar 635 
youva 428 
duapéovoa 428 
Sixactégecor 429 
dixaotye 429 
AFua. 429 

évfi_ 428 

tEayOdt 429 
toh0s 431 
é[m]tegina 430 
Faovets 428 
huags 428 
hoxa 429 

ivfi 428 

SgovPG 428, 430 
doo0bBw 428, 430 
néde 429, 635 
mEeQrésoxe 429 
megti 429 
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té 448 

teide 448 

téog 448 
tétooa g8o 
tetoges 448 
tetowxovta 448 
tHvos 448 
THV@Y 449 
wWHeis 451 
TiTVOOS 751 
tot 448, 483 
toxa 448 
TOALG 657 
tovtet 468 
TOUTOV 449 
toets 451 

wW 448, 984 
bnaoyovm 463 
pana 986 
avi 448 
paca 449 
qati 984 
tooues 448 
PeQOVTW 450 
Prroodpot 449 
@ovaev 984 


Argolic 
éydoujo 429 
énoiféhe 454 
ONavedv 454 
Ouotv 449 
Eeivog 451 
Etivos 451 
obQOs 451 
MaVOM 451 
Mot 450 
Toryeapavobw 450 
TEAEOTHE 429 
TwS 391 

vidvs TOVS 451 


Coan 
evooxedvtt 483 
xivos 448 


Corcyrean 
txdoyiCovobw 450 


Cretan 
adevmai 455 
ai 456 
avdataobat 455 
Boabyouwd 449 
Bodropar 448 
yevut 449 

Ajjva 455 


Svaxopittovtwv 455 


Sunatev 455 
Aixtuvva 225 
Sovtoc 455 
évexvoaddsev 455 
évvéa 450 
tonévoapes 451 
Etta 455 
evoepiés 449 
EYOVOa 451 
Zévi 455 
BaraOac 455 
Oahdrear 455 
iavtas 455 

iv 456 

is 456 

xivos 448 
xotoOat 447 
XOEMV 450 
Mbxo(v)s 451 
pvapovedf nv 448 
LOLXiOV 450 
vwixabés 451 
vuttt 455 
E¥ivos 451 

Oot 455 
6BOaxW 455 

oi 456 

Svv 456 

Soot 455 

Otta 455 
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mateod 455 
mogtyV8oy 455 
moott 456 
ToouabOav 455 
modde0@ar 455 
mgatira 449 
mvhav 447 
Gahmivdev 455 
wE(v)¢ 451 
TOUS 451 
Tryva/Tiva 455 
PEQOVTOV 450 
puxav 981 
gos 451 


Dialect of Calymnos 
pagtugév 450 


Heraclean 
abv 449 
Gvavyemovtt 449 
avyoa@ev 450 
Bwha 451 
devdoewv 450 
foya&irar 449 
toyabovtat 449, 450 
éoorjtar 449 
éoodvtat 449 
Fétog 450 

Fidvog 450 

Yui 391 

XOWOVU 449 
Avxw 451 

dbxws 451 
HETOLOOPLEVAL 449 
OLHLLV 450 
Oe@ous 450 
wos 451 

tors 451 
egovtaca 484 
Laconian 
aixxobva 455 
6xx6Q 455 
dvéonne 455, 695 
AvwoxKOv 749 
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GTTAGL 455 
Beixate 450 
Beovaueba 449 
Bide 455 
YEQOVTLA 412 
yeouyla 454 
yétOO 455 
yorvaddopat 455 
Sag.z0s 777 
ESov g88 
eigayovtots 489 
évheBdhais 454 
évinahe 454 
énoiéhe 454 
émoiFehe 454 
Fétog 455 

nmev 412 

Hat 591 
Oyavoodv 454 
teoevQ 454 

idv 449 
wuld 455 
HOA/WOA 454,990 
vaFov 463 
VELKGCLVTEO 454 
VeEtxaco 454 
RAQGEVE QGO 
Tohowave 454 
nooPeutahas 450 
out ggo 

GOO 455 

ows 695 
GLOMOOS 455 
ou 449 


Megarian 
udddav ggo 
TELdSMady ggo 


Rhodian 
EKoSwMoevvta 450 
todMoevvtt 449 
Bwrouar 448 

Ener 448 
éxyrednOnoevvtt 449, 450 
evooxedvtt 483 

&yOeuew 448 


net 412 
xijyvos 448 
toi 483 
THs 39L 


Theran-Cyrenaean 
&dektheov 447 
Eupévoroe 451 

AUKOS 451 

maiod 451 

MAGA 451 

whe 451 

PEQOVIMY 450 


North-West Greek group 
deiantat 469 

sitev 469 

eloaydvtots 489 

AWovtt 412 


Aetolian 


inméots 453 
VIKEOVTOLG 450 


Delphian-Phocian 
ayev 450 

cywvecor toils 453 
Gnomodtevoaotat 452 
HhEWEW 449 

NMAVTEGOL 453 

NAVTOKG 453 

MAOEXEV 450 
TMOVTIAVIEGOL 453 
MWheIWEVOS 453 
ovhéovtes 450 
THyEVOEW 449 
@eoovtwy 450 
papopogey 450 


Elean 

ayavow 453 
adek<t>aohate 454 
&x0500001 453 
Grtapwov 453 
ouxiag 450 

Boa 749 

Sndopéevor tot 453 


ra a oe aed 


dixadd0a 453 
Stxaotapev 453 
Exatov 453 
éhevOaoo0s 453 
*"EAavotinas 454 
EMeV 452 

Emote 452 
Fahetoig 452 
FaQYOV 453 
Fewdds 453 

Céxa 453 

Zi 453 

Nev 412, 452 
Oageev 452 
Beagow TOE 453 
Onhutégav 452 
xad(d)arepevor 453 
natahéuevov 453 
xabutais 454 
xT 450 
HATLAQALOV 453,454 
hatoa[wpevov] 453 
vodotd 453 

Wa 452 

wevais 454 
Vootittny 453 
TMAhQuota 454 
TAQ 450 

MAOYNY 452 
MATEO 452 
NOUAGGAL 453 
TOURATAL 454 
TOMTELOMEVOWW 454 
Tloovoa 454 
ovdhay 452 
ovhaia 452 

TAO 450 

teheota 454 
TiaQot 453 
TULOOTV 450 

TW 453 

Us 453 
bradvyios 453 
(paivatat 452 
puyadeion 454 
quyadeon 453 
quyadevavtt 454 
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HOEMATOIS 452. 453 
yonara 452 


Epizephyrian Locrian 
ieoouvapovois 453 
wioTWPA 453 

MOL 450 

MWANMEVOS 453 


Locrian 
C4GOaL 452 
AVPOTMOOIG 452 
AVZLOOEOVT 450 
dSapevdo8mv 450 
Evxaheylevor 453 
Emutméewv 450 
EYEOTO 453 
TAUATOPAYELATAL 452 
MAVTOLS 453 
MATMOM 452 
wae 448 


Macedonian 
GAGY 438, 440 
yeveotar 438 
yivouat 438 
éuiv 440 
immota 440 
Oxdxza 440 
obvy 438 
nagxattiBenar 438 
maady 438, 440 
tav 438, 440 
ZEIQLOTE 439 


Hellenistic Koine 
apapos 615 

ayaduva 642 
cyaddiacts 649 

ayarn 651,794 

ceyyehos 651, 664, 675, 794 
cyetos 1144 

cyehas 614 

Gyuatw 642, 648, 1142, 1144, 145 
Gyicopa 1142, 1145 
é&yuaonos 1145 
LYLAGTOLOV 1142 
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aywaonys 1145 
ayunotixds 1145 
GyoPeatos 1145 
GywBPAaotos 1145 
yoyoupos 1145 
Aywdgopog 1145 
GywWaextos 1145 
Gyohoyos 1142 
crytomouds 1145 
Gyvongemis 1145 
ayogortog 1145 
aywog 41-1145 
Gots 1143, 1145 
ayotougohoyeiv 1145 
apotoopos 1145 
Gyvopavis 1145 
Gyvopogos 1145 
Gyvor(e)ia 1142, 1145 
Gyuavupos 1145 
dywwobvy 1142 
ceyveia 1143 
ayvitw 1143 
yviones 649 
ayvog 1143 
Gdékqprov 614 
adekpos 649 
atupa 643 
abetéw 648 
aiyav thy 613 
aigagiov go8 
aityaia 1350 
aixuaharevo 649 
GxGBGOTOV 1143 
axovow 648 
axQoveofdgos 1350 
Gdatiov 614 
mAgouia 642 
GAnhotia 650 
GhKOWOUVY 1350 
Carex 892 
Guaotavar; daotiow 648; 
Tyagryoa 617 
Gury 642, 650, 664 
Guves 665 
avayxaios 840 
avadoxou 908 


avabena 649 
avaotacs 794 
cvdoay tov 613 
avdouavtas 634 
avOohdytov 672 
avOUnatOS 908 
avOumIAGEZOS 909 
avOumohoxayos 909 
dvtewayyehets gog 
cevteniteomos 909 
avupacieds gog 
avusteamyos go8 
dvutapiac go8 
cevtizouotos 651 
araoyt 651 
arykwwty tov 612 
anodederypévos gos 
anxodexatevw 649 
arobyxcaows 796 
anoxdarvyts 649, 651 
cnoxoroutovos 796 
a&xoatoAOS 651,794 
anos 1418 

coyvor 614 

aoyvow 612 
aovduos go8 
douwwtov 649 
coeovdhis go8 
aooapos 615 
aaeBiig 809 

coytios 781 
aopanhiy tov/riyy 615 
coxnwos 615 
avdevtéw 648 
avtoxeatwe 671, 819, go9 
apavos 615 

GepeS 1443, 1445, 1446, 1447 


Bais 664 
BastiSw 651, 794 
Baxtionds 649 
Barnonis 649 
BagBpatos 791 
Bacikicoa 649 
Batiaxn 778 
Batocg 650 
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Battohoyéw 648 
Bdéivypa 649 
Beveuxuiguos 796 
Begedaous 823 
Bipov 823 
Biogyos 632 

Bios 649 

Bidar éBiwoa 617 
Bodrvpdos 1349 
Bovhet 533 

Boita 741 
Boovroxegavvoxeatwo 1350 
Bovtw 1231 
Bvooos 649,735 


yaa 649, 778 

yalopuianov 778 

yahdos 756 

yanifw 648 

yavvannc/xavvaxns 778 

yéevva 650 

yehaow 648 

yévvyia 649 

yiyvopou; yevaevoc 1350; yEvodat 635; 
yivopat 1225, 1349 

yhovoea 755 

yhoueds 755 

youog 892 

yoveiot 636 

yoapiov 746, 751 

yoowpareds 651 

yYoaqa; yeapévos 616; alyoaya 696; 
Eyoaypes 616 

yenyootw 648 

yuvn; yuvaiuay tv 613; yuvaixes 
tas 128, 613 

yoyov tov/tiv 612 


dSayoviov 651 
dapahov 614 

dsavaxn 778 

Senors 651 

dexatow 648 
Syvaquov 649, 664, 819 
dyvaguos 781 
SuaPohoc 651, 730, 848 


duryoawpev 616 
diaOyxn 651 
duataguog 796 
duaxovos 651 
dudowv 795 
dtacyuotatos go8 
duson0pa 643 
Sido 642; Sider 615; SSdaow 615; 
didw 615 
duxavodot@ 908 
dixatodocia gog 
dexanodorns 909 
dxatodote 908, 909 
dixatoc 1143 
OiNEQATOS 1350 
duthoxdguos 796, 908 
dohow 648 
dopa 649 
d0ba 651 
dvvapia 1350 
dvvapow 648 
Sapa 649 


éyxaivua 823 

€Ovy 651 

et 613 

eidwhov 651 

eini; nv 696 

eiva 696 

eionvy 642, 651 
eioxotha 633 
eionbdia 633 
éxxdnoia 651, 671, 673, 675,794 
Exovouitonar 642 
Myvitw 1118-1129 
édyviopds 1118-1129 
EhAymonis 649 
tnas 635 
Euxdopugos 847 
Eutpo008ev 412, 648 
évavOeuwnnOy 939 
Evvedwoe@os 1350 
Evtapuaopos 649 
évamov 648 
eEa(iteaays 777 
BEopohoyéw 651 
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éxayyehta 649 
Exagyos 823 
énioxomos 651 
Exopvupe 615 

Foyouay; HAVa 616; HOapev 616 
ebayyédvov 605, 651, 730 
ebayyehotys 649 
evdonos 696 

ebvhoyew 651 

ebvovzitw 648 
evyaouotia 643 
EPOhmov 730, 848 
epovd/e~wd 642 

Fyw; ely 616 


SaAwos 741 
Giaviov 649 


av 617 
Hyoupevy 635 
HOtxtov 795 
jueges tac/at 128 


OeAnua 649 

Beh. 696 

Olyw 1231 
Borapevo 649 
Ovyatéoay Ty 636 


idown 779 
iPromodowAOS 1350 
icoatevw 649; icQatevovoa 465 
igQapooos 1141 
izavodocia 909 
ixavodota gos 
ixavoroi®d 873, 908, 909 
izavou 648 

ipattapos 649 

iva 617 

iwtupos 633 

iotaotiyya 633 


xabaguopos 649 
xadnyntys 649 
xatoag 819 
xauvn 669 


xavouwddtos 797 
nxavdutaves 778 
xamnhiov/xanniiov 1348 
HAQOAKES 777 
xaradedéo0woav 1349 
XATAdSYVOW 1349 
xatadjnw 1348 
xatiegwOn 929 
xevtvotwv 649,795 
xégxos 801 

nega 651 

xipotoy tiv 612 
xravow 648 
xhyoovouia 651 
xodoavtys 664 
xohagita 648 
xodnya tov 612 
noddyyiov 871 
KOVTOUPEOVAALOS 795 
ZOMOOV THY 612 
xOnoOU tod 612 
xO0005 650 

xOopnOS 651 

xobvra 848 
xovotwoia 664,795 
xoqivos 821 
xoaf(B)aros 649, 751 
xoutaiow 648 
HOATOVTWO 1350 
xvpotov (xumaoicatvoy) 612 
xvoww 612 

xbor 612 


Aadew 649 

LauPave; hapa, ehapanev, 
Ehapav 616 

abs 344 

heyewy 664,795 

heyuav 649 

heya; Eheyay 616; eimac 1350; eUtet 533 

hetitw; Eheupa 617; Aimacg 1350 

MOoPodkEwW 648 

hoyos 651 

AitEM@oLs 649 


parytotouavos 797 


q 
i 
f 


paylotwo 795 
uaxedhaguos 796 
papwvas 664 
pwavdanns 778 
waviaxns 778 
pavuimov 778 
udvva/pav 642, 650, 664 
Hagyaoits 779 
udotus 651,794 
ayaa 806 
payawds 661 
wednuys 1350 
péhAw; Tedd 616 
ueoidav Ti 613 
peotdiaozys 840 
weouotys 649 
petavout 651 


iurytno; petéoa 1348: wuytega et 615: 


pntéoats tais 615 
untoomohis 819 
unyavaouos 796 
tuvyuetov 649 
novactw 648 
noogawats 649 
L00%05 779 
VOTHOLOV 794 
powmaca 648 
jogets 837 


vaos 344 

vaodos 649 
vave/vapeé 892 
veBér 642 

véxowots 649 
vexvOauov 1351 
vonodwdaoxahos 644 
vowwosg 643 


vooviaios go8 


Eéotys 848 
EviAov 651 


Hdevors 1350 
HOAOPOQWY 632 
oixovpévy 635 
dx 633 
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dhiov 489 

dhios 694, 1439 
Suvi 615; OMVLOLEY 615 
Suoyvaytos 615 
O&éov 614 
Saro8ev 648 
doQdwaotos 796 
doxigw 616 
Sovta 727, 836 
donitiov 796 

6u 617 

obijov 823 
obePavav gos 
operrétys 651 
orpaotw 612 
Syaovov 649, 669 
Swpeorviov 649 


madevo 649 
adiov 665 
nahatov 796, 848 
Taras 806 
rappaxis 779 
TKAaVvOovEd 1431 
maxvoos 817 
nagapody 651 
nagayavdys 778 
naoayavoiov 778 
magadesos 673, 674, 722,777; 78, 
1137-039 
maoaoxevy GFL 
maoovota 651 
maoya 642,650 
MATEO TOY 613 
néde 635 
mevtyxoot 651 
megiotowmnoy 654 
meoupodtt@ 808 
MLOTHHLOV 779 
aiotyy iy 613 
nhnodw; Exhiowxa 616; Thjgwoey 616 
mhivOov tijg 612 
mhivOous tovs 612 
mhoiov 665 
mvedpc 651, 1143 
mou; émotyxa 627 
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novuxev 633 

novi; éxotitayey 616 
novAhiov 796 
ToQPvery 614 
neaides go8 
MQaitogas 795 
TMEALTM@ELOV 649, 664 
meaipextos 795 
MeEaPUtEEOS 651, 794 
MQOGEVZN 643 
MQdGOROV 696 
MVEOREWpiPAoyos 1350 
xvoeoatw 648 


devow 648 
OnyAa 796 
douqaia 741 
Ovxavy 833 


oapawd 642 
oappata 642, 892 
oappatov 651, 664 
odxxos 649 

oag— 651 
OdQuMOLS 794 
oatav 651 
oatavas 651, 664 
OATOMMEVO) 92g 
oeha 642 
GEVATOS 795 
oepnia 642 
Gixeoa 651 
oxavdahitw 648, 651 
oxnvornyia 643 
oxoeipa tod 612 
oxgipov tod 612 
onadagus 796 
otatioes tovs 613 
otavedw 649 
otéyov tov 634 
oteata 848 
oteatevona 649 
otvyvalw 648 
ovppovia 805, 819 
ovvaywyi 643 
ovvagyxia 908 


ovvedo.ov 676 
ovvetdnoi 676 
ouvidevt go8 
ouvodoc 908 


TAYLOV 1225 
Teyuwtatos go8 
texviov 649 

tw 696 

wvacw 617 
tithos 664 
TOLGMYLOV 1144 


bPoitw 657 

LBowrys 657 
byeEotVELWdWuxos 1350 
bévovta 625 

bxatos 664, 673, 908, 909 
briAagyos 90g 
UMOOXZAYOS gOg 
toowmnos 651 

dpornjs 1350 


pai 617 

pOavw 649 
@Uévtohos 644 
PAOhaOS 644 
PAOvonos 644 
proovvaywyos 644 
pooeiov 806 
poaynos 808 
gviaxitw 648 


xaos 651,794 
Xaoxwpartas 661 
xePew@v 892 
xeQouPein 674 
xoteoc 665, 1208 
XQuTLAVOS 797 
xoLotds 651 
XQvOEA 755 


Wadrjerov 805, 819, 1431 
wevdadehqos 651 
wevdandatodoc 651 
Wore 696 


WuyzQoHEQuogvonsos 1350 
popiov 649 


@tiov 649 
@oavva 651, 664 


Homeric 
ayoetw 977 
éyuid 834 

Geidw 984, 1006 
aisa 979 
GxOVEMEV 477 
Grote 984 
Gpbpwv 1001, 1003 
aypupogets 400 
avadacoac8ar 455 
avacow 662 
avtiBeot 1001, 1003 
avery 979 

CNM PLOOA 125 
Geyevvos 979 
Broeto 978 

Bin 476 
Boototow 979 
yahabyvov 982 
yauBooio 978 
Yvwtoi 1051 
youvata 985 
Sayovvog 1003 
dSaxevoecoav 982 
Sapaw 1057 
datéouar 4oo 
dSewvipev 125 
Syvards 1051 
Sitnuat 977, 982 
Sop0¢ 1057 
SGpa 982 

€ 1230 

&Batvov 978 
E0£AEOXOV Qg1 
eikaetuvos 985 
eivatéoes 182 
Eypevar 979 
Eppev(vou) 477 
&nea 978, 981 
€ooeta 984 
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&tegos 984 
éiimhoxcyiov 981 
ebywdiy g82 
Zia 455 

Znvi 455 

} 978 

Tediow 981 
Héhtos 448 
Qeetov 978 
Béoqata 984 
8éto 978 

Oedv g78 

Bor 1001, 1003 
Boaovxaodimy g82 
Ovpos 1146 
ipwegoevta 981 
iovdot 1051 
XALOPEVOLO 978 
xe 979 

xiOaors 806, 809 
x0adin 979 
daPeoxe ggi 
néOvu 180 
pehedovewy 981 
weQOTEDOL 979 
wecoos 984 
weteooETat QSL 
MVNOTHOES LOOL, 1003 
veBoov 982 
veos 479 
viyegou 979 
vnos 479 

vynts 1001, 1003 
Eelvos 979, 985 
6 978 

Olga 125 

dts 180 
Gpouptos 987 
Sos 1449 

6te 985 
obeeiov 985 
byos 179, 180 
nahaipata 984 
nana 1418 
nanmatew 1418 
NENAOS 734 
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MEMVUPMEVOS 1003 
TEQIPOEWV 1003 
MiDGVOES 477 
moA€poro 978 
mot 478 

moog 478 
atEQOEVTA 978 
mtOAE LOS 979 
ATOMS 979, 985 
NIWE 1423 
NIWXOS 1423 
QwOs 747 
Q050V 777 
oteixetv 987 
OTEWLEV 479 
omecow 984 
omjouev 479 
TALVVOLTTEQOL 977 
teh€evta 981 
TEGOEQES 477 
TIGL 979 

tw 978 

twEOV 777 
toouos 984 
orton 979 
qavijev 984 
yakwos 841 
yahxeov 985 
YAO00S 755 
KON 125 
yovoewv 985 
x@on 476 
wuxewav 981 
wpuyn 1446 
Mxbs 1003 


Medieval 
afdapt 803 
GmEWaQupLos 1231 
attua 801, 803 
Badvwos $03 
Bpavta 802 

Bégya 801 

BérSa Sor 

Biva 802 

Bitoa 801 
Pitovda/yutaiAda 803 


fitta 802 

PonBovga 797 
Bogxoc/Peoxos 803 
Bovayas 803 

yéos 613 

yhavtive 803 

yhiog 803 
dynyatiov 796 
dSovxatov 824 
Tyuéoes ai 128 

yoxa 801 

idoun 779 
xaParhagus 795 
xéBut 803 

xayiovov 848 
xamttadov 801, 804 
xagovya 821, 824 
xaccida 804 
xaoteatog 802 
zaotpitw 802, 804 
xaoteov 848 
xevtnvaoov 848 
xegadyntiov 796 
ayy 804 

hipovc 802 

ovotoa 803 

juxory 614 

juxoiis 614 
povtova/povtovia 802 
pova 615 
nevtCmevtov 795, 801 
motatxo 803, 804 
ooyxt 802 

eoyxitw 802 

oaxoa 821 

oixkos 801 

oitha 801 
oxoottidvov 8o1 
TAYLOV 1225 
toia/toade 803 
qahxid. 803 

gathov 801 
ocoato/povooato 804 
oevttato/peovttato 801, 804 
gowtlatov 801 
xAQ05 613 
woyeraons 803 


Tsakonian 
{ako} 455 
yavos 756 
yAavtivy/yhaviiwud 803 
uovtovae 802 
[o'rua] 454 
[‘sati] 447 
{se'rindu] 455 
('an] 455 
[‘turali} 455 
[‘vanne] 450 


Specialized vocabularies 
GyaBOv 1091, 1097, 1099 
Cerys 1074, 1099 
cryauta. 1079 
aya 1077 
cyyehos 1076 
ceyévvytos 1074 
ayigw 1072 

Grywos, 1071, 1077 
GyxXvOa 1403 
G@yvosg 1071 

ayog 1071 

Gyowwos 1404 
Ceypiotevs 1080 
Gdehpos 1077 
draplooos 1097 
afouat 1071 
dndovis 1403 
cjg 1095 
&OaVatOS 1097 
aidoiov 1403 
aidoios 1071, 1400 
aidws 1403 
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agea 834 
blemmus 834 
charaxare 834 
filoxinia 834 
follus 834 
glaucicomus 834 
horanus 834 

idor 834 
quadrigonus 834 
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Hittite 
anna- 769 
arawa 764 
est'l 167 

k*is 167 
lahhijala- 769 
nek"t- 167 
purulli- 769 
siptam- 166 
siu(n)- 765, 769 
taks- 166 
tuekka 766 


Illyrian 
grabovius 751 
sabaia 746 
aidwooa 749 
baka 749 
Aevadat 746 
Owos 746 


Indian-Sanskrit 
Amtikena 838 
Amtiyoga 838 
anakaya 840 
anudra 661 
aSman 749 
a’vah 397 

asti 167 

asva- 172 
bharami 157 
mahamatra 838 
matar 166 
mela 729, 841 
meriakha 729, 840 
kataras 167 
kastira 841 
khalina 841 
grhastha 839 
tad 187 

taks 166 

tapas 166 

tatas 1440 
turayas 187 
Tulamaya 838 
dadhami 398 
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dharma 838, 839 
duhita 767 
duhitar- 398 
naktam 167 
namnas 1440 
pitar 153, 166 
pat(t)ra 166 
paristoma 729, 840 
pas-y- 671 

pippali 836 
Priyadarshin 838 
yah 157 

yajati 1141 

yas 187 

yugdm 187 

raj- 156 

vrihi 836 

Sravas 182 

Svan- 657 

sapta 166 

sapta 187 

santi 167 

stratega 729, 840 
stiipa 840 
Poapevar 839, 842 
uapatoa 837 
ooapevat 838, 842 


Iranian 
almas 781 
anuStya- 779 
asém 781 
axSaina- 776 
badiya 778 
bandaka- 778 
birinj 778 
brinj 778 
daiva- 779 
dénar 781 
dir(hyam 781 
dinar 781 
drahm 723, 781 
dan(ag) 778 
dana 778 
Darayava(h)uS 778 
-farnah 776 


farsang 777 
farsax 777 
frasang 777 
ganj 778 
Gaub(a)ruva 775 
gul 777 

gurinj 778 
Hagmatana 776 
Hi(n)du- 776 
kapié 777 
kardag 777 
magu- 777 
morwarid 779 
musk 779 
pambag 779 
pistag 779 
paléz 778 
pardéz 673 
Parnaka 780 
RSama 775 
Rta-xSaga-. 775 
Sag 774 

stm 781 

tax$ 777 
U-fratus 776 
Vi(n)da-farnah 776 
Vistaspa 775 
xSa¢a-pdvan- 777 
XSayarsa 775 
yasaman 779 
yauna 780, 837 
Yaunaya 780 
acai 779 
devas 779 
mewayas 778 
nouipates 77 


Irish (Old) 
airim 178 
arathar 178 
athair 166 
bracht 830 
cia 167 

ech 172 
mathair 166 
nocht 167 


rig- 156 

soscél 833 
tea(-é) 166 
techt-aigid 829 


Italian 
burrico 803 
castrato 802 
Cesare 550 
ghiro 803 
nipote 182 
parla 671 

pitt 798 
profondo 798 


Khotanese 
lakana 781 


Latin 
abdomen 803 
accentus 793 
aer 793 

aether 793 
agrum 187 
albicellus 803 
ampora/amphora 793 
ampulla 793 
analogia 793 
angelus 794 
anima 187 
apostolus 794 
apotheca 796 
aratrum 178 
architectura 793 
argentum 181 
arma 672 

aro 179 

ascia 801, 803 
asper 673, 796 
atomus 793 
badius 803 
balineum 793 
baptizare 794 
barbatus 797 
beneficiarius 796 
bibliotheca 796 
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bracchium 793 
burrichus 803 
caballicare 796 
caelitus 1440 
Caesar 549, 550 
calx 792 

camera 792 
candela 795 
candidatus 797 
capitatio 796 
caritas 794 
carruca 824 

carta 792 

cassis 804 
castrare 802, 804 
castrum 848 
casus 672,793 
cavus 803 
centenarium 848 
centurio 649,795 
chorus 793 
christianus 797 
circus 801 

cista 792 
clarissimus go08 
classis 795 
clausura 797 
col(a)pus 793 
collegium 908 
comprehensio 793 
conscientia 676 
consul 664, 673, 908, 909 
contubernalis 795 
crus 793 

culpa 672 
custodia 664,795 
cymbalum 793 
damnum 672 
delegatio 796 
denarius 649, 664, 819 
designatus 908 
diarium 795 

dicit 794,795 
dictator g09 
duplicarius 796, 908 
duplico go08 
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ecclesia 794 
edictum 795 
Eleni 549 

equus 157, 172, 397 
esca 801 

essentia 793 
etymologia 793 
expositor 879, 938 
fac(u)la 801 

falx 803 

familia 796 
femina 767 

fidus 871, 876, 878, 879 
fiert_ 798, 803 
fortuna 672 
fossatum 804 
frondia 801 
gaesatus 829 
gaesum 829 
gamba 793 
gladius 793 
glandula 803 
glans 803 

glis 803 

grabatus 751 
grammaticus 793 
gratia 794 
gubernator 793 
Helena 549, 550 
historia 549 
horrearius 803 
horreum 803 
hospitium 796 
ictus 793, 1034 
ille 794 
imbractum 830 
impedimentum 795, 801 
imperator 909 
incarnatio 794 
individuum 793 
interpres 781, 876, 877, 879, 938 
istud 187 

iubeo 797 
iudicium 797 
iugum 187 
luppiter 769 
labrum 793 


lac 179 

lanceola 804 
lapis 748, 793 
lavabrum 793 
legio 664, 795 
limus 802 

lingua 646, 647, 674, 724, 725, 898 
lupus 577; lupum 577; lupi 577 
lustrum 803 

lyra 793 
macellum 793, 796 
machina 793 
magister 795 
magistrianus 797 
martyr 794 

massa 792 

mater 166 
méchanicus 793 
membrana 795 
mergere 794 
municipium 899 
musica 793 
mutulus 802 
nauta 793 
negotiator 747 
nepos 181 

noct- 167 
nominis 1440 
novicius go8 
noxia 672 
humerus go8 
nuntius 794 
orator 871, 879 
ordinarius 796 
palatium 796, 848 
parabola 671 
pater 153, 166,574 
pecu 673 
pecunia 673 
penna 671 
perfectissimus 908 
petra 793 
philosophus 793 
platéa 792 

poena 792 

poeta 792 

porta 795 


potrix 803 

praedes go8 
praefectus 795 
praetor 673, 795, 908 
praectorium 649, 664 
presbyter 794, 833 
princeps 909 
proconsul go8 
proportio 793 
pullus 796 
quadrans 664 
quaestor 908, 909 
qualitas 793 
quattuor 905 
quattuorvirum 906 
quid 1057 
quindecimvirum go8 
quis 167 

quod 876, 1091 
régula 796 
resurrexio 794 

réx 156, 829 

rhetor 564, 793 
runcare 802 
runcina 833 

runco 802 

sacerdos 794 
sacramentum 794 
sapiens 793 
satisdare 908 
satisfacere 872, 908 
scortea 801 

scriba 612 

scutella 633 

senatus 795, 897, 906 
senior 794 

septem 907 
septemvirum g06, 908 
sextarius 848 
sit(u)la 801 

spada 793 

spatula 793 

specio 671 

spinula 633 

stella 187 

strata 796, 848 
tabula 1101 
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talentum 793 
tectum 829 
tepidus 166 
testis 794 
texere 166 
thronus 793 
thymum 793 
titulus 664,795 
triumvirum 906, go8 
tu 549 

tumba 792 

tus 792 
urbanorum go8 
urbs 574 
vadius 803 
vadum 802 
vates 830 
vehiculum 179 
velum 823 
vena 802 
ventus 793 
veredarius 823 
veriloquium 793 
veteranus 795 
via 796 

video 673 
virga 801 

vitea 801 
vicus 1438 
zephyrus 793 
zona 793 


Linear A 
a-Sa-Sa-ra-me 232 
i-pi-na-ma 232 
ku-ro 231 
po-to-ku-ro 232 


Lithuanian 
ésti 167 
mot(ina) 166 
septyni 167 


Luwian 
anni- 769 
4-zti-wa 765 


borli- 769 
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civ- 769 

forli- 769 
handawat(i) 765 
massan(i)- 765 
titaimma 767 
za- 762 


Lydian 
akiksantru- 771 
Artimu- 771 
aula 771 
bakilli- 771 
bartara- 772 
borli-/forli- 769 
civ- 769 

éna- 769 
kave- 770,771 
Lamétru 771 
Lev 771 
qakmhu-h 770 
tavSa- 769 
haihas 769 


Lycian 

ada 932 

aité 928, 931 
arawa 764, 933 
Arfina 763, 930, 932 
Arfinai 933 
Artumpara 775 
arus 933 
asaylazu 933 

edi 926 

éke 927 

Ehjina 932 

Eni 760, 769, 932 
epewétlmiméi 933 
epide 933 
erawazija 929 
Ertemi 931 

esbe 765, 766 
Eseimiju 931 
hati 933 

hrppi. 928, 929 
ije 926 

kbatru 767 
kiimétis 933 


kumaha 928, 931 
mahan(i) 765 

mété 927 

minti 765 
Natrbbijémi_ 766, 927, 932 
Ntemuylida 765 
nyrahidyé 765 
pi(je)- 766, 930, 932 
Pinale 763 

ppuweti 928 

pri 933 

priinezi 933 
priinezijeht 933 
Pulenjda 931 
Purihime[teh] 766,934 
Pttara 763 

qasttu 929 
Qaturahahn 931 

se 926, 927 

Siderija 931 

siglas 932 

sttrat 765 

tedi 760 

ti 635, 767, 926, 928 
udeini 766, 767, 928, 930 
tke 927 

Tlawa 763 

trmmile 932 

trm@mish 932 

tuhesn 766, 934 
tukedr(i) 766 

tuwe- 766 

xbide 762 

ybidénni 762, 932 
yddazas 933 
Xfitawat(i)- 765, 932 
XssaOrapazate 929 
Xsshezé 766, 932, 934 
pivdts 765 


Messapic 
ana 747 
aprodita 747 
isareti 747 


Ormurl 


muéin 781 


Oscan 
puterei 167 


Ossetic 
kK abic 777 


Parthian 
*rtbnw 775 
brywd 778 
mry 777 

ptbzyk 778 


Pasto 
mééan 781 


wrize 778 


Phoenician 
bs 735 
hrs 734 
ktm 734 
qinnamon 735 


sSmn_ 734 


Phrygian 
addaxet 756 
Ax000UAV 755 
yavosg 756 

daos 753 
Sovpos 753. 754,756 
edmes 754 

EOOLT 754 

Céhuia 753 

tog 754 

XAKOVV 753,755 
xevenayv 756 
HUEVOS 753 
ZVOVUCY 755, 750 
HATAQ 753 
{LOvOO- 755 
OVOUMY 753 
ouxyor 756 
TETLAMEVOS 754 


Romanian 
capeteala 801 
cinta 798 
cuvint 795 
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Rune 803 
sat 804 
scoarta 801 
voit 798 
ice 795 


Saidic 
(see Egyptian-Coptic) 


Sanskrit 


(see Indian-Sanskrit) 


Scythian 
Tagaxt 777 
ToSagu 777 
ToS0avacoa 777 


Slavic 
graba 751 
koteryj- 167 
mati 166 
ozero 746 
tesati 166 
topl- 166 


Sogdian 
*Bs’nx 777 
wrd 777 
f{swx 777 
kyn’k 778 
nwm 781 


Sumerian 
eme 202 


Syriac 
‘appis 822 
‘etparras 822 
*etpatrek S22 
*ygmwn’ 823 
“kswrystyn’ 823 
*ksn’ 822 
“nnq’ 822 
*nngy’ 822 
*styr’ 822 
*pys 822 
“tye 823 
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appeq 937 
besra 939 
bylydr’ 823 
dimogqratiqaya 821 
dwqtwn 824 
estéra 847 
etbassar 939 
etbarnash 939 
etgashsham 939 
hdi 940 
hdywt 823 
hgmwn 823 
hwa 822 

hw 824 
hwprk’ 823 
hy? 824 
hywl 824 
hkswrystynh 823 
hnywk’ 824 
hnqhny’ 823 
hprk’ 823 
htws 823 

wl 823 
zawweg 822 
zawga 822 
takkes 822 
teksa 822 
twps’ 824 
trwn’yt 822 
lak g4o 
m’llwn 823 
masyona 824 
mlwn 823 
milwn 823 
shabbah 824 
shlam 940 
sng’ 824 
‘bad 822 
p’rrysy’ 824 
patryarka 822 
pashsheq 937 
pylys 824 
pylswp’ 822 
plyrwpwrytyn’ 822 
pylswpwt? 822 
prhsy’ 824 
pursa 822 


qyndwnys’ 822 
qrwk’ 824 
thytr 824 
thtr’ 824 
targem 937 
tgm’ 823 
Thracian 
aoyos 741 
Pacoaga 741 
BodwOog 741 
Bota 741 
Bovtos 741 
Cadpos 741 
Qoppara 741 
oxadyn 741 


Tocharian 
k se 167 
macer 166 
pacer 166 
ste 167 
sukt- 166 


Ugaritic 
*rbn 737 
bs 735 
hrs 734 
kmn 734 
kst 736 
kin 734 
mn 736 
mr 735 
SSmn 734 
tql 736 


Vlach 
glinda 803 
glindura 803 
lustra 803 
mukle 802 


Rungu 803 
vina 802 


Welsh 
teithiawc 829 
trwyn 830 


j 
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ab epistulis Graecis 871, 898,904, 905 

ab epistulis Latinis 904 

abecedary 279, 281, 283, 831 

abstraction 29-59, 79, 107, 111, 158, 195, 
200 


accent mark 449, 548, 566, 567, 623, 1189, 
1279, 1318-1325, 1326, 1330, 1331, 13325 


acute 543, 544, 553. 566, 1275, 
1279,1318-1325; circumflex 430, 543, 
544, 553, 597, 1275, 127941319, 1320, 
1322, 1323; grave 543, 1279, 1318-1325, 
1526 

accent 188, 541-544, 555, 506, 567, 590, 
602, 793, 1018, 1033, 1034, 1318-1325, 
1452; dynamic ~/ stress 541, 566, 567, 
602, 893, 1034, 1275-1276, 1318-1325, 


1445; main ~ 1323; melodic ~ 555, 1433, 


1445; musical ~/pitch 188, 541-542, 


553, 566, 567, 602, 1318-1325; prosodic 


~ 555, 566, 1275; secondary ~1319; 
metathesis of ~ 1452 

accentuation 525, 528, 530, 536, 541-544, 
602, 980, g82, 103.4, 1196, 1275-1276, 
1318-1325, 1439; ~ of Doric 449, 994: 
dynamic ~/stress 541-542, 1320, 1321; 


Latin ~ 1275; melodic ~/pitch 543-544, 


1275-1276, 1518-1325; oxytone ~ 542; 
paroxytone ~ 542; proparoxytone ~ 
542; recessive 464, 542, 685 
acrophony, principle of 283, 284, 285 
acute accent (see accent mark) 
address forms 1003, 1058, 1365, 1416-1418 
adjective 70, 181, 189, 344, 391, 399, 401, 
431, 462, 573, 579-580, 588, 592, 596, 
611, 614, 615, 657, 658, 660, 661, 664, 
665, 984, 987, 1110, 1186, 1257; 


deverbative ~ 661; negative ~/ privative 
~ 401, 661; ~ of one termination 579; 
patronymic ~ 298, $91, 393, 423, 462, 
678, 680, 689, 748, 832, 915, 979, 1059, 
1199; possessive ~ 769, 931, 11993 third 
declencion ~ 665; ~ of three 
terminations 579; ~ of two 
terminations 579; adjectival attribute 
592, 596; cult epithet 438 
adverb 29, 70, 191, 412, 822, 984, 985, 1196, 
1197, 1257, 1448; indefinite ~ 542; local 
~ 448, 468; ~ of manner 449; temporal 
~ 448, 465,468; adverbial adjunct 816, 
1119; adverbial phrases 1091 
affix; inflectional ~ 571, 587 
affricate (see consonant) 
agent 581, 630, 631, 656, 657, 793, 797; 
1107, 110g 
agma 534 
agora 264, 318, 1062, 1063; Athenian ~ 315, 
1352, 1353, 1354, 1360, 1364 
agreement (mechanism) / congruence 
592-593, 596, 598, 624, 634, 893, 906, 
1196, 1410 
alliteration 688, 687, 1344, 1345, 1371, 1381 
allomorph 69, 539, 626, 639 
allophone 68, 524, 532, 533, 534, 554; 563, 
607 
alphabet 253, 266-276, 277-287, 293, 407, 
423, 428, 545, 546, 547, 548, 553, 812, 
1186,1379, 1380, 1381, 1387, 14293 
Aramaic ~ 639; Arcadian ~ 418-419; 
Argive ~ 1430; Attic ~ 302, 407, 415, 
608; “blue” ~ 270, 271, 447, 461; Carian 
~ 722, 758, 759, 760; Corinthian ~ 437, 
438; Cretan ~ 266; Elean ~ 418; 


ee 


Nw 
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alphabet (cont.) 
Euboean ~ 292, 407; Greek ~ 200, 203, 
206, 239, 249, 253, 261, 266-276, 
277-287, 336, 353, 547, 570s 722, 723, 
725, 726, 742, 753, 785, 792, 813, 814, 
831, 832, 840, 1238; “green” ~ 270, 271, 
447; lonic ~ 274, 302, 303, 407, 428, 
437, 438, 465, 469, 742, 744, 978, 1329, 
1348, 1430; Laconian ~ 418; Latin ~ 
206, 570, 832; Lycian ~ 764, 765; 
Lydian ~ 768, 769, 772; Megarian ~ 
315; Milesian ~ 436, 441, 442; 
Pamphylian ~ 386, 428; ~ of Paros 205, 
272, 407; Phoenician ~ 159, 203-204, 
261, 266-276, 277-287, 407, 737, 805, 
913, 1000, 1182, 1327 ; post-Euclidean ~ 
442, 744; “red” ~ 270, 271, 447, 461; 
Semitic ~ 266, 268, 546, 547; square 
Hebrew ~ 639; uncial ~ 814 
alveo-dental (see consonant) 
alveolar (see consonant) 
ambiguity 671, 1015, 1370, 1371, 1374, $90, 
1393-1394, 1440 
amphictionies 295, 300 
analogy 119, 128, 129, 422, 454, 617, 642, 
672, 673, 693, 1123, 1124, 1195, 198, 
1437-1442 
analyticity 19, 522, 610, 798, 811, 815 
anaphora 623, 927, y66 
anchorites 839 
anecdote 1342-1344 
anthropology, cultural 171, 307, 966 
anthroponymy (see personal names) 
antithesis/contrast-opposition 593, 
1014-1015, 1448-1449 
aorist (see tense) 
aphaeresis 1331 
apologists 1205 
apophony (ablaut) 571, 574. 793. 1442 
apophthegin 1337-1340 
Aramaisins 918, 919 
archaeology 105-113, 154-157, 170, 180, 
220, 277, 339, 418, 433, 491 
archaic period 261, 270, 273, 2753277; 
288-296, 314, 316, 318, 321, 400, 408, 


409, 461, 654, 723. 789, 799, 1046, 1051, 


1056, 1058, 1062, 1117, 1147, 82, 1338, 
1424, 1433 
archaism 1221, 1288, 1298, 1373 
archaisims 389, 408, 454, 462. 477, 478, 
480, 495. 496. 497, 978, 979. 980, 981, 
85, 1057, 124 
architecture, monumental 208, 209, 259 
argot (see language(s)) 
article 187, 398, 465, 467, 470, 483, 489, 
560, 574. 588, 592. 597, 608, 652, go6, 
930, 978, 988, 1055, LOga, 1198, 1257; 
definite ~ 465, 545, 811, 1091; indefinite 
~ 8 
Asianism 1202, 1209 
Asoka’s edicts 728, 732, 838-839, 
841-842 
aspect 190, 581, 593, 637, 661, 811, 816, 
894; aoristic ~ 1.442; 
continuous/imperfective ~ 581-582, 
626, 816, 894, 1446: non- 
continuous/pertective ~ 119, 581, 588, 
626, 316, 894 
aspirate (see consonant) 
aspiration 157, 228, 242, 255, 272, 397, 4U, 
438, 454, 479, 534-535; 537; 549, 551. 
554. 562, 565, 566, 754, 823, 1921, 1325; 
loss of ~ / psilosis 127, 285, 411, 438, 
439, 453 537; 552; 754, 836, 982 
Assembly/Ecclesia of die Demos 298-306, 
319-321, 471, 472, 919, 1062-1069, 1131, 
1152, 115.4, 1154 
assibilation 4.45, 447, 495, 497, 765, 772 
assimilation 12g, 283, 431, 455, 466, 525, 
531, 533+ 534. 539+ 544, 573, 7545 755> 
982, 985, 984, 13.49, 1439 
assonance 1315, 1344, 13.45, 1346, 1371, 1374, 
1380, 1382, 1388 
Attici 1201, 1206 
Atticism(s) 352-354, 436, 620, 640, 730, 
845, 971, 973, 1067, LS1, 1200-1212, 
1221, 1224, 1225, 1226, 1228, 1229, 1230, 
1281, 1297 
augment 186, 400, 528, 534. 535, 587. 616, 
627, 754, 978, 984, 985, 986, 1042, 
1440-144L 
Avesta 873 


barbarians 4, 160, 297, 307-313, 1054, L116, 
1121-1122, 1128, 1228, 1408-1415 
barbarism 1122, 1123, 1124, 1125, 1409, 1412 
bard 480, 690, 971, 1002, 1006 
behaviorism 116, 118 
Bible 163, 164, 640, 641, 643, 805, 806, 
809, 833, 871, 878, 887-896, 919, 938, 
1076, 1227, 1228, 1230, 1239, 1240, 1278; 
language of the ~ 610, 611, 887, 888 
bi-labial (see consonant) 
bilingualism 283, 336, 638, 640, 699, 723. 
724, 792, 806, 825, 871, 898, 903, g11; 
collective ~ 699; Graeco-Phoenician ~ 
911-923; Greek-Latin ~ 792, 897-902; 
individual ~ 351, 699 
biography 300 
biology, evolutionary 103 
Boeotianisms 485 
borrowing (see also loanword) 6, 129, 161, 
167, 173, 183, 192, 251, 283, 386, 649, 
656, 664, 671, 672, 675, 698, 721, 723, 
739, 733, 736, 794, 808, 821, 822, 823, 
840, 841, 846, 847, 848, 909, 933. 13733 
reborrowing 790, 796; translation ~ 
672, 674, 824, 890-891, 933 
Boule/Council 290, 298, 299, 305, 306, 
321, 920, 1063, 1064, 1131, 1132; ~ of the 
five hundred 1063 
Brahmans 839, 842, 972 
breathing 548, 1189, 1279, 1323, 1324-1325. 
1326, 1331; rough ~ 549, 551, 564, 570, 
836, 982, 1272, 1274, 1279, 1325; smooth 
~ 564, 1325 
Broca’s area 77-78, 79, 80, 81, 106 
Bronze Age 150, 157, 172, 174, 175, 176, 177, 
214, 237, 245, 251, 258, 265, 279, 386, 
477; 478, 479, 480, 763 
Buddhism 729, 838-840 
burials 110, 171, 175, 177, 259, 674 
Byzantine empire 354, 845, 1225, 1226, 1245 
Byzantium/ Byzantine period 12, 19, 171, 
311, 354, 570, 619, 624, 697, 795, 796, 
801, 802, 810, 844, 845, 849, 874, 1034, 
IZM, 1221, 1223, 1225-1230, 1243, 1245, 
1266, 1267, 1280-1282, 1291, 1292, 1297, 
1325, 1338 
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case 71, 189, 417, 420-421, 429-430, 
439-449, 445, 453, 454, 456, 462, 465, 
487, 470, 471, 476, 477, 479, 522, 529. 
533.544, 572-581, 588, 590-592, 
611-613, 621, 628-629, 630, 631, 
633-634, 636, 695, 743, 764, 776, 797, 
893, 894, 895, 906-907, 928, 929, 931, 
978, 980, 981, 982, 983, 984, 985, 986, 
999, 1195, 197, 1208, 1349, 1394, L410, 
1439-1440; ~ attraction 596; 
syncretisin of ~ 572, 1208 

chiasmus 1378, 1382, 1383, 1384, 1386, 1389, 
1391 

child talk 47, 1315, 1917, 1416-1419 

chorus 318, 408, 963, 976, 985, 986, 989, 
1010-1012, 1014, 1015, L021, 1022, 1023, 
1024, 1027, 1133, 1408, 1428-1430 

christianity 351, 352, 353. 354- 483. 674, 
675, 725, 726, 752, 819, 888, 941, 973, 
1055, 1059, 1070-1079, 1116, 1117, 1127, 
1128, 1150 

Church 12, 19, 352, 353, 725, 816, 878, 935. 
1074, 1077, 1078-1079, 1144-1145, 
1150-1151, 1238, 1241, 1267, 1287, 1288, 
1291; Catholic ~ 794, 1238, 1290, 

1267 
Church Fathers 353, 935, 1138, 1205, 1227, 
1239, 1245, 1355 

circumflex (see accent mark) 

citizen (see also politics) 289, 291, 299, 310, 
316, 318, 319, 321, 390, 1054, 
1062-1068, 1080, 1081 

City Dionysia 318, 1010, 1021, 

city-state 210, 258, 260, 264, 287, 292-293, 
314, 321, 329, 339; 344, 388, 521, 974, 
1020, 1058, 1064, 1086 

classical period 185, 266, 297-306, 
314-324, 388, 394, 408, 410, 436. 477. 
497, 498, 524-598, 599, 600, 603, 604, 
605, 1058, 1062, 1119, 1152, 1133, 1139, 
1147, 1194, 1424, 1431 

classicism 4, 8, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 963, 1047, 
1201, 1221, 1228, 1252, 1291 

classifier 205 

clausulae 1208, 1227 


close vowel (see vowel) 
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cluster; consonant(al) ~ 203, 205, 206, 241, 
242, 256, 270, 271, 272, 344, 390, 410, 
4il, 412, 431, 438, 447, 541, 455, 462, 
466, 479, 533- 5345 536, 537, 538-540, 
541, 548, 552, 563, 608, 633, 755, 823. 
979, 982, 983, 984, 985, 1272, 1274, 
1379, 1380, 1381, 1382, 1383, 1384, 1386, 
1387, 1388, 1389, 1439, 1493; vowel ~ 
4il 

code-switching go6 

cohesion 965 

coins/coinage system 245, 297, 302, 303, 
333» 350, 389, 419, 423, 729, 736, 764, 
777 778; 781, 832, 833, 839, 840, 912, 
913, 922, 924 

colont 350 

colonies; Greek ~ 260, 288, 289-299, 291, 
406, 407, 411, 434, 436, 437, 445, 446, 
447, 452, 478, 685, 723, 727, 739) 749 
745, 788, 789, 792, 827, 831, 837, 897, 
899, 1183, 1325; Roman ~ 740, goo 

colonization 288-296, 338, 345; 427; 491, 
787, 900; Dorian ~ 723, 788; Euboean 
~ 723, 792; first ~ 263-264; lonian ~ 
160, 722, 768; second ~ 261, 264, 
288-296, 445 

comedy (see drama) 

communicative competence U5, 

comparative degree 167, 168, 189, 349, 798, 

119Q, 1225 

complementizer 622, 623 

composition/compounding 70, 401, 
663 

compound(s) 188, 401, 428, 477; 5345 535+ 
536, 542, 551, 644, 658, 660, 663, 672, 
734s 747, 809, 827, 832, 834, 499, 920, 
982, 986, 987, 988, 989, 999, 1098, 

LIOL, 1331, 1350, 1389, 1394; 
coordinating ~ 663; determinative ~ 
422, 431, 663; expressive ~ 989; 
objective ~ 663; possessive ~ 663, 1394: 
primary ~ 681; secondary ~ 680, 681; ~ 
personal names 678-684, 685, 686, 


687, 690, 691; ~ verbs 465, 616, 931, 
1072, 1441 


concomitants Lig5 


conjuctions 930, 1125, 1198, 1257, 1324, 


1332, 1444; conditional ~ 390, 448, 468, 
622, 985, 990; connective ~ 244, 396, 
421, 461, 837, 930; consecutive ~ 630, 
631, 905; contrastive ~ 930, 1448-1452; 
enclitic ~ 396, 461; final ~ 626, 630, 
631, 907; temporal ~ 429, 440, 470 


conjugation (see verb) 
consonant 127, 130, 187, 203, 240, 533-537; 


538-541, 545-555, 561-566, 568, 569, 
606-609, 632, 633, 892, 1268, 
1271-1274, 1377-1389; affricate ~ 187, 
255, 281, 286, 421, 563, 698, 772, 831, 
1272, 1274; aspirate(d) ~ 241, 255, 257, 
272, 280, 281, 396, 397, 534; 535» 537, 
546, 551, 554, 555; 562, 587, 633. 793, 
1072, 1273, 1325, 1384, 1386, 1409, 1410; 
back ~ 525; coronal ~ 525; 
dental/alveolar ~ 228, 240, 255, 271, 
391, 397; 450, 463, 466, 468, 469, 524, 
525, 536, 561, 562, 565, 606, 755, Sot, 
1272, 1384, 1386, 1388, 1389, 1438; 
double/geminate ~ 241, 242, 462, 463, 
466, 471, 475; 528, 5345 535-537, 538, 
564, 566, 602, 607, 608, 680, 755, 892, 
976, 974, 981, 984, 989, 1272, 1274, 
13.48, 1350; emphatic ~ 633, 822, 892, 
893; final 203, 241, 242, 256, 398, 541, 
551, 573, 576, 608, 633; - v final 493, 
576, 577, 621, 753, 1378, 1379. 1409, 
14173 -¢ final 203, 451, 453; 454, 4935 
fricative/continuant ~ 127, 150, 187, 345, 
429, 453,533; 548, 550, 562, 563, 565, 
606, 607, 608, 609, 632, 633, 694, 695, 
765, 769, 823, 831, 892, 893, 1272, 12733 
front ~ 525, 526; glottal ~ 187, 547, 564, 
565, 607, 608, 892; gutturals 767; high 
~ 525; labial ~ 240, 255, 269, 286, 390, 
391, 397, 461, 534, 539, 561, 562, 563, 
565, 605, 606, 769, 1384, 1386, 1388, 
1438; labio-velar ~ 188, 255, 286, 391. 
397, 418, 421, 461, 477, 766, 1438; 
laryngeal ~ 187, 283, 284, 535; lateral ~ 
565, 759, 1272; liquid ~ 241, 242, 255, 
5335 534; 539, 563, 565, 607, 769, 1349, 
1353; 1378, 1380, 1382, 1383, 1385, 1386, 


1388; nasal ~ 240, 241, 422, 428, 429, 
438, 455, 499, 533, 534, 539. 562, 563. 
565, 606, 607, 633, 635, 769, 979, 982, 
1272, 1273, 1274, 1349, 1350, 1978, 1380, 
1382, 1383, 1385, 1986, 1388, 1389, 1393; 
palatal ~ 281, 524, 545, 563, 566, 606, 
608, 746, 754, 765, 766, 1272, 1277, 
1383, 1388; pharyngeal ~ 283, 284, 285, 
892, 893; “plain/smooth” ~ 271, 397, 
546, 561; sibilant ~ 240, 272, 283, 421, 
533; 549, 562, 607, 746, 754, 893. 1379, 
1381, 1382, 1387; stop/plosive 127, 150, 
286, 429, 453, 455, 533-541, 548, 
561-562, 563, 565, 606, 694, 755, 892. 
989, 1378, 1381, 1982, 1384, 1386, 1388, 
1389; syllabic sonorant 188, 445, 461, 
534, 657, 753, 765; trilled ~ 565; uvular 
~ 564, 1274; velar ~ 240, 255,397, 455; 
524, 533: 534, 536, 545, 550, 561, 562, 
565, 606, 746, 754, 766, 801, 892, 1272, 
1438; voiced aspirated stop ~ 157, 187, 
385, 397; 439, 745, 749, 7593 voiced 
stop ~ 127, 130, 241, 386, 397, 539, 546, 
561, 562, 565, 606, 608, 632, 633,635, 
746, 749, 751, 754, 795, 892, 1272, 1274, 
1350; voiceless aspirated stop ~127, 157, 
187, 241, 266, 270, 271, 439, 535,536, 
561, 562, 606, 608, 633, 695, 746, 749, 
1388, 1409; voiceless stop ~ 535, 536, 
537, 539, 561, 562, 565, 606, 633, 635, 
746, 754, 892, 1272, 1274, 1350, 1381, 
1384, 1388, 1409, 1410; fricativization of 
~ 439; loss/dropping of ~ 538, 573-574, 
578, 586, 755. 984 


construct state 653 


contest, theatrical 1010, 1013, 1021, 1026, 


1133, 1134. L4or 


contraction 391, 396, 402, 410, 411, 438, 


447; 448, 451, 452, 464, 465, 466, 468, 
469, 470, 483, 525, 526, 550, 551, 573+ 
576, 577, 579, 582, 584, 614, 837, 978, 

982, 983, 984, 992, 1033; isovocalic ~ 

451 
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correlation coefficient 482, 483, 485 

crasis 534 

creole; creolized language 437, 893, 1209 

curse 290, 437, 753, 989, 1072, 1183, 1316, 
1347-1354 


Dark Ages 159, 245, 258-265, 478, 480 

declension 120, 188, 399. 573-581, 588, 
611-614, 625, 656, 665, 1208, 1229; 
athematic ~ 398, 445, 462, 471, 484, 
573-576, 577, 578, 579. 580, 582, 588, 


611, 612, 613, 614, 634, 636; Attic ~ 344, 


1208, 1225; first ~ 128, 189, 396, 420, 
429, 439, 449, 441, 477, 479, 494, 576, 
578, 613, 656, 983; second ~ 189, 422, 
477; 578, 577-579, 588, 612, 613, 656, 
983; second Attic ~ 1225; thematic ~ 
467, 469, 484, 499, 495, 573, 576-579, 


580, 611, 612, 613, 614, 656; third ~ 128, 


189, 420, 429, 573-575, 588, 625, 665, 
743; 979, 982, 983 

decree 160, 206, 295, 298, 299, 302, 303, 
304, 305, 306, 316, 321, 337, 359, 447, 
458 471, 472, 473, 483, 484, 485, 623, 
761, 762, 813, 912, 916, 917, 918, 919, 
920, 921, 922, 924, 925, 930, 971, USI, 
112, 1133, 1135, 1326; amphictyonic ~ 


484; ~ of Cleinias 302; honorary ~ 302, 


305, 472, 473, 485, 916, 917, 918, 919, 
920, 1131, 1132, 1133, 1135; proxeny ~ 
306, 484, 762 

deixis (see indexicality) 

deme 290, 298, 299, 678, 918, 1062, 1063, 
1064, 1066, 1085, 1131 

demotic (Greek) 10-17, 671, 672, 674, 675, 
967, 971, 973, 1034, 1210, 1225, 1224, 
1285, 1290, 1292-1295, 1300-1301 

demoticism 10-11, 7, 1210, 1223, 1251, 
1285, 1288, 1292-1295, 1297, 1298 

dendrochronology 278 

dental (see consonant) 

derivation 70, 188, 1g0-191, 582, 648, 
656-662, 664, 680, 822: derivatives 


conversational implicature go 
coreference 986 


coronal (see consonant) 


428, 656-662, 664, 672, 680, 686, 690, 
751, 776, 822, 909, 986, 987, 1075, 1105, 
1142, 1199 
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dharma 838-839 
diaeresis 449, 1331 
dialect: 3, 6,7, 9. 12-18, 74, 120, 127, 128, 
129, 160, 163, 168, 172, 175, 185-186, 
286, 342-3445352, 381-518, 521, 5455 
560, 565, 571, 590, 619, 664, 674, 689, 
963, 964-998, 1045, 1046, 1118, 1201, 
1321, 1330, 1437, 1438 alphabetic ~ 347, 
496; common ~ 351, 352, 618, 1118, 
1123; literary ~ 342, 343,344 475; 
972-973, 974-998, L036, 1201; native ~ 
388, 963, 974, 976, 980, 982; regional ~ 
286, 343, 344, 446, 482, 647, 697; 
revival of ~ 489 
dialectology 2, 3, 486-499, 810 
diasystem 888 
Diatessaron 937 
digamma 204, 205, 255, 269, 390, 397, 410, 
4l1, 450, 559, 570, 808, 837, 977, 978, 
979, 980, 981, 982, 984, 985, 990, 994. 
1042, 1387, 1438 
diglossia 424, 489, 619, 849, 971, 1210 
digraph 284, 447,550, 551, 567, 570, 5763 
vowel ~ 1272-1273, 1274-1275 
diminutives 190, 423, 613, 614, 649, 659, 
660, 665, 685, 743, 793, 796, 803, 988, 
Q8Q, 1025, 1403, 1417 
diphthong 240, 255, 256, 275, 280, 398, 
410, 441, 454, 468, 495, 525, 526, 528, 
529, 530-533. 549; 550, 552, 553s 5575 
559-561, 567. 568, 601-603, 604, 605, 
696, 784, 891, 1251, 1270, 1272, 1273, 
1275, 1322. 1331, 1378, 1379, 1380, 1383, 
1986, 1438, 1445; heterosyllabic ~ 531; 
long ~ 464, 466, 469, 530-531, 
532-533. 560, 568, 603, 60g, 621, 1272, 
1275; short ~ 530, 531, 533, 568, 1380, 
1386; spurious ~ 273, 526, 1275; 
tautosyllabic ~ 531; true/genuine ~ 390, 
g82, 1275: second element of ~ 280, 
410, 411, 531, 532, 561, 831, 13795 
diphthongization 451, 532, 983, 984 
Dipylon oinochoe 273, 1327 
direct speech 594, 625, 630, 966 
discourse 66, 70, 193, 194~195, 651, 966, 
967, 969, 1124, 1125; oral ~ 194, 195, 


275, 1210, 139, 1123; written ~ 409, 
425, 489, 492 

dissimilation 525, 537; 551; 552; 587. 608, 
633; height ~ 483, 484; prophylactic ~ 
464 

distinctive/differentiating function 68 

dithyramb 447, 756, 982, 985, 990, 1011, 
1430 

documents; private ~ 288, 899: 
public/official ~ 212, 214, 229, 250, 267, 
288, 299, 300, 302, 336, 897, 898, 899, 
904, 911 

Dodona oracle 1058, 1368, 1374 

Dorian descent 392, 394, 444-446 

Dorisms g80, 981, 984, 985, 986 

double articulation 31, 66, 158 

double consonant (see consonant) 

doxographers 310, 1105, 1108, 1194 

drama 300, 318, 408, 985-90, 1010-1032, 
1066, 1048, 1190, 1133, 1227, 1229, 1529, 
1408, 1416, 1430; comedy/comic poetry 
300, 446, 461, 493, 536, 539, 552, 553, 


609, 620, 963, 967, 972, 989-999, 1013, 


1021-1032, 1200, 1402, 1408, 1417, 1421, 


1424, 1430; Middle Comedy 1402; New 


Comedy 972, 1027-1030, 1421; Sicilian 
Comedy 446, 972; satyric drama 
1012-1013, 1023; tragedians 352, 971, 
976, 988, 1147; tragedy/tragic poetry 
300, 309, 536, 539, 965, 972, 977; 978, 
985-958, 1010-1020, 1023, 1024, 1027, 
1029, 1038, 1057, to64, 1066, 1109, 1141, 
1151, 1187, 1321, 1328, 1545, 1402, 1408, 
1416, 1430, 1432, 1439, 1441 

druids 833 


economy 174, 176, 209, 212, 213, 218, 258, 
263, 265, 655. 734. 973. 1182, 1290; 
language ~ 669 

education 204, 274, 317, 318, 319, 320, 340, 
350, 351, 352, 353- 406, 408, 409, 410, 
413, 619, 729, 833, 890, 898, 974, 1017, 
1181, 1182-1192, 1210, 1225, 1226, 1241, 


1244, 1245, 1246, 1250, 1252, 1254, 1255, 


1258, 1290, 1292, 1293, 1294, 1298, 
1299, 1529 


elegy 408, 963, 972, 976, 980, g81, 1036, 
1048, 1147, U5L 

elision 129, 476, 534, 551, 983, 1042, 1320, 
1331, 1378, 1379 

emphatic (see consonant) 

enclitics 396, 542, 597. 598, 651, 1323, 1324 

ending (see also suffix) 131, 185, 189, 
224-227, 243, 399. 571, 573-589, 590, 
592, 593, 614; athematic ~ 697; 
derivational ~ 185, 224-227, 582, 
648-649, 657-661, Li0-1111; 
inflectional ~ 185; personal (verbal) ~ 
190, 1409, 1441; thematic ~ 697 

Enlightenment 6-12, 39, 1222, 1241-1249, 
1250-1258, 1290, 1297 

ephelkysticon -v (see nu ephelkysticon) 

epic(s) 265, 279, 352, 408, 461, 477, 478, 
480, 963, 964, 969, 976-985, 1011, 1012, 
1036, 1041, 1042, 1043, 1048, 1227, 1402; 
Hellenistic ~ 1048; Homeric ~ 124, 274, 
383, 386, 475-481, 739, 976, 977, 978, 
979. 980, 985, 991, 999-1009, Lolo, 
1015, 1048, U86, 1324, 1332, 1377-1399; 
lonian ~ 477; post-Homeric ~ 979, 
987; southern Slavic/Serbocroatian ~ 
1000, 1044; dialect/language of ~ 274, 
386, 408, 475-481, 687, 963, 972, 
976-985, 999, 1001, 1002, 1003, 1015, 
1106, 1107, 1109, 1373, 1374 

epigram 460, 728, gt1, 915, 916, g22, 
1048 -1049, 1052, 1147, 1227, 1228, 1233, 
1345, 1402, 1407 

epigraphy (see also inscriptions) 277, 279, 
281, 282, 285, 409, 435, 446, 467, 488, 
531, 716, 747, 748. 768, 887, 900, 913, 
979, 1316 

epitaph (see inscriptions) 

epyllion 1048 

essay 300 

Etazsten 1270 

ethnic identity/ethnicity 112, 177, 263, 328, 
332, 687, 1201 

ethnic names/ethnonymes 426, 431, 440, 
646, 763, 774, 775; 891, 913, 932 

ethnics (see also pagans) 345 

ethnocentrism 307, 309, 312 
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ethnography of speaking 966 

etymology 157, 181, 223, 227, 267, 666, 675. 
747-749; 751, 753; 756, 761, 766, 770, 
833, 848, 1092, 1123, 188, 1222, 1244, 
1394, 1449; cross ~ 756; folk ~ 416, 672, 
776 

euphemism (see figure of speech) 
Evangelists 1205 

exclamation 574, 642, 1368, 1369, 1370 

expositor 880, 938 


Faculty of Philosophy of the University of 
Athens 1297 

Faculty of Philosophy of the University of 
Thessaloniki 1293, 1298 

Fall of Constanunople 71, 1221, 1230, 12.41, 
1245, 1253, 

family tree 161-162, 282, 496, 497. 498, 
678, 690 

figure of speech 670, 1208, 1391; allegory 
670, 1234, 1334, 1338, 13.40; 
antonomasia 670; asyndeton 14.44; 
elevation 670; euphemism 670, 
673. 776, 1400, 1402, 1403, 1404, 
1405; hyperbole 670, g88, 1031, 
1409; metaphor (s.¥.); metonymy 59, 
60, 670, 672, 1290; oxymoron 1015, 
1391; prolepsis 927: synecdoche 670, 
1391 

foreigners 308, 311, 406, 417, 484, 493, 618, 
916, 1013, 1024, 1131, 1133, 1187; 
discourse of ~ ggo, 1014, 1024-1025, 
1408-1415; expulsion of ~ 298, 308 

formula 182, 183, 232, 237, 298, 299, 321, 
425, 476-478. 742, 797- 813, 916, 917, 
918, 919, 920, 963, 978, 982, 
1000-1005, 1015, 1042, LIZL, 1132, 
1348, 1351, 1355, 1363, 1364, 1365, 1385, 
1594 

fricative (see consonant) 

fronting/raising (of vowels) 410 

future (see tense) 


Galliscisms 1284 
gender 309, 385, 491, 492, 494. 677, 1013, 
1420 
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gender, grammatical 572-573, 576, 577, 
579. 580, 590, 592, 598, 611, 612, 671, 
685, 815, 990, 1125, 1199, 1410; 
feminine ~ 190, 396, 398, 422, 439, 449, 
462, 470, 496, 573, 574, 576-580, 588, 
608, 612, 613, 614, 656-657, 658, 659, 
679, 680, 682, 685, 1197, 13495 
masculine ~ 398, 420, 422, 423, 429, 
439; 449, 441, 449, 454, 477; 479s 5745 
576-580, 588, 611, 612, 613, 614, 656, 
658, 659, 682, 685, 743, 776, 824, 983, 
L112, 1199, 1349, 1410, 1440; neuter ~ 
257, 399s 422, 572; 573s 5745 575: 576, 
577,578, 579, 580, 588, 593; 612, 614, 
657, 659, 685, 893, 1112, 1227, 1231, 
1410, 1439 

genealogy 288, 688 

generalization 29-32, 35, 37,38, 40, 41, 44, 
48-52, 54 

generative grammar 126, 525, 529 

genetic relationship (see language 
relationship) 

gerund 622, 624, 625, 630 

glosses 165, 421, 422, 430, 439, 447; 450, 
45855 722; 735s TAls 7495 753s 759s 751, 
764, 765, 768, 769-770, 773, 833. 890, 
1048, 1205, 1390, 1391, 1402 

glottal (see consonant) 

glotus 564 

gnomic verse (see also maxim and 
apophthegm) 1015 

gnosticism 351 

gods; language of ~ 1377-1399 

Gospels 637, 646-653, 664, 878, 891, 937, 
942, 1240, 1279, 1444; Synoptic ~ 1202; 
Syriac ~ 820, 878, 937, 988; language 
of ~ 646-653, 1444 

Graeci 307 

Greco-Roman culture 899 

graffiti 262, 277, 278, 281, 489, 493, 634, 
726, 758, 759, 768, 831, 832, 846, 924, 
925, 1365, 1406 

grammar 71, 80, 90, 93, 117, 125, 130, 165, 
398-400, 441, 546, 582, 6u, 797-798, 
1120-1123, 1122, 1189, 1194, 1197-1199; 
philosophical ~ 1252, 1255 


grammarians 352, 405, 449, 521,534, 
535,545, 546, 553, 729, 833, 980, 118, 
1121, 1122, 1124, 181, 1186, 1193-1199, 
1207, 1243, 1244, 1251, 1255, 1256, 
1318-1325, 1330, 1331, 1332, 1348, 1412, 
1439 

grammatica speculativa 1239 

grammatical category 70, 71, 879, 1243 

grammatical manuals 572, 573, 610, 965, 
1123, 1181, 1193-1199, 1222, 

1232-1233, 1242-1249, 1250-1258, 1259, 
1261, 1288, 1293; humanist~ 1250-1258; 
Indian ~ 729; ~ of Port-Royal 1249, 
1255 

grammaticalization 1394, 1446 

grammatization 1244, 1254 

grapheme/letter 198-206, 240, 241-242, 
280, 407, 411, 418, 428, 439, 526, 532, 
533, 537, 567-568, 570, 633, 634, 892, 
1272, 1325, 1329; ‘ajin/ ‘ayin 269, 285; 
*alep(h)/alaph 269, 278, 284, 823, 824, 
825; beta 204, 205, 772, 823; chi 822, 
823; Corinthian epsilon 447; epsilon 
204, 205, 415, 447, 494; he(t) 272, 823, 
825, 1270; iota 204, 205, 280, 281, 415, 
560, 1270; kappa 204, 205, 822; koppa 
204, 205, 286; lamed 278; phi 204, 205, 
823; pi 204, 205, 823; sade (M) 272; 
samekh 271, 272, 283, 893; sampi 281, 
286, 407; san 204, 205, 267, 272, 276, 
283, 284, 785; sigma 204, 205, 272, 276, 
277, 283, 785, 893, 407; sin/shin 272, 
893; taw 269, 822, 823; tet/theta 204, 
205, 270, 695, 822; waw 269, 279, 280, 
285, 390, 824, 825; y Graecum/ ypsilon 
204, 205, 550, 824, 825; yod(h)/jod 
269, 280, 284, 449, 823, 824, 825; 
zajin/zayin 271, 272, 284 

graphemics 633, 966 

grapho-phoneme 892 

grave accent (see accent mark) 

grave-good 259, 260, 273 

Great Rhetra of Sparta 289 

Greek diaspora 646, 1223, 1252, 1285 

gymnasium, Hellenistic 340, 913, 1047, 
1186, 1188 


Heliaea 299 
Hellenism 4, 307, 311, 351, 352; 353, 620, 
676, 724, 903, 1118-1129, 1201, 1202, 
1204, 1209, 1280-1282, 1285, 1418; 
modern ~ 1280-1282 
Hellenistic kingdoms/monarchies 
326-340, 346, 348, 413, 436, 619, 620, 
1127, 1188 
Hellenistic period 160, 163, 239, 243, 268. 
286, 295, 308, 311, 325-341, 351. 352. 
383, 387, 389, 408, 419, 427, 428, 429, 
434, 436, 441, 483, 521, 599-609, 618, 
664, 722, 725, 730, 731, 780, 839, 849. 
872, 873, 912, 963, 1010, 1045-1050, 
1099, LOO, 1102, 1132, 113.4, 1138, 1181, 
1186, 118g, 1193, 1194, 1202, 1221, 1225, 
1270, 1278, 1321 
Hellenization 160, 333, 335,337) 338, 3.45; 
385, 407, 434; 437, 722; 7235 727; 730; 
731; 749, 742, 752, 789, 821, 829, 844. 
847, 898, 899, 911, 912, 913, 914, 916, 
917. 1045, 1127, 1223, 1262, 1289, 1291, 
1295 
helots 1057, 1060, 1184 
heresy 1126, 1237-1240 
hiatus 280, 421, 428, 438, 450, 476, 550, 
551, 892, 893, 979, 984, 1040, 1041, 
1042, 1043, 1208, 1379, 1440 
hieroglyphics (see writing system) 
(historico-)comparative method 153, 156, 
178-179, 183, 184, 402 
historiography/historical writing 300, 388, 
409. 729, 963, 967, 976, 1046, 1050, 
1204, 1283, 1402; linguistic ~ 1-23 
Homeric Greek (see epics) 
Homeric hymns 979. 999, 1004, 1006, 
1051 
Homeric question 979 
hominids/primates 80-81, 105, 106, 108, 
Mu 
Homo; ~ erectus 80, 107; ~ habilis 80-81, 
106, 107; ~ sapiens 109; ~ sapiens 
sapiens WL 
homotoi 1184 
homonymy/homophony 674, 1095, 1370, 
1371; homonyms 201, 205, 672, 673 
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humanism 12, 1222, 1237-1240, 1241-1249, 
1266, 1268, 1299 

humanistic studies 1222, 1237-1240, 
1241-1249, 1266, 1268, 1299 

hymenaios 981 

hymnography 809, 1230, 1434 

hypercorrection 430, 454, 470, 1208, 1409 

hyperdialectism 423, 488 

hyphaeresis 438 


icon (see sign, iconic) 

idiolect 640, 676, 965, 1025, 1201, 1208, 
1209; literary ~ 1201 

idyll 1048 

Miad 191, 273, 274, 307, 475, 476, 478, 479, 
480, 541, 574, 683, 684, 687, 688, 697, 
763, 876, 936, 995, 977-978, 991, 
999-1009, 1051, 146, 1151, 1152, 1153, 
1237, 1377-1398, 1408, 1418, 1420, 1421, 
1422, 1423, 1424, 1425, 1426, 1441, 1448, 
1451 

imitation (mimesis) 643, 650, 1013, 1017, 
1029, 1203, 1208, 1225, 1229 

imperative (see mood) 

imperfect (see tense) 

Imperial/Empire period 475, 346-355, 
620, 630, 636, 753, 845, 911, 1034, 1105, 
1132, 113.4, 1193, 1351, 1353 

Imperial University 1226 

index (see sign, indexical) 

Index Librorum Prohibitorum 1240 

indexicality/deixis 28-64, 99-100, 
1369-1376 

indicative (see mood) 

indirect speech 191, 594, 595, 597, 625, 
794, 966 

Indo-European language family 70, 113, 
153-158, 161-169, 170-177, 178-184, 

186. 191, 220, 228, 250, 397, 726, 738, 
758, 768, 773, 929; Indo-European 
branches 161-169, 178, 187, 228, 250, 
722, 758, 768, 924; Indo-European 
dispersion 154, 170-176; reconstruction 
of Indo-European language 167, 172, 
178-184; Indo-European vocabulary 
172, 178-184 
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inference 966 
infinitival construction (see syntax) 
infinitive 125, 190, 191, 390, 396, 400, 412, 


467, 572, 581, 593, 595 596, 597, 615. 
617, 621, 623-624, 630, 695, 698, 794, 
816, 918, 920, 1091, 1196, 1450; absolute 
~ 1208; aorist ~ 416, 465, 627, 630, 822; 
articular ~ 617, 624, 630, 648, 652, 
1196; athematic ~ 401, 412, 421, 429, 
448, 463, 465, 477, 979; declarative/as a 
compound ~ 595-596; final ~ 595-596, 
931; Hebrew absolute ~ 642; perfect ~ 
465; prepositional ~ 630, 652; present 
~ 412, 465; Rhodian ~ 483; short ~ 450; 
thematic ~ 450, 467, 477 


infix 571, 987 
inflection 119, 120, 125, 191, 398, 399, 412, 


420, 497, 471, 571, 572, 576, 588, 617, 
625, 634, 636, 661, 696, 771, 773. 776, 
778, 811, 1123, 18g, 1196, 1197, 1229 


alphabetic ~ 159, 266, 273. 387, 389. 
395; ~ of Amathus 244, 245; apotropaic 
~ 262, 846; archaic ~ 250, 294, 447, 
452, 453 454, 736; bilingual ~ 245, 244, 
245, 249, 250, 729, 759. 760, 761, 762, 
765, 766, 771, 897, 912-916, 921, 925; 
Carian ~ 759-762; christian ~ 654; 
commemorative ~ 846; Cretan ~ 452; 
dextrograde ~ 273, 415; dialect(al) ~ 
418, 435, 482, 483, 619; digraphic ~ 
244, 245, 423, 425; ~ of Encomi 
236-238; funerary ~ / epitaph 165, 288, 
303, 387, 408, 414, 415, 419, 425, 432, 
489, 493, 634, 636, 637, 643, 644, 645, 
753; 794, 846, 897, 899, 900, got, 912, 
913, 914, 916, 917, 919, 922-923, 924, 
925, 926, 928, 930, 971, LI5L, 1419; 
Hellenistic ~ 485, 632, 633; honorary ~ 
244, 302, 316; Jewish ~ 638, 639, 643, 
644; ~ of Kafizin 422, 423, 425, 4853 


inflectional system 120, 131, 203, 269, 412, 
571-589, 590, 614, 664, 743, 1439-1442: 
nominal ~ 128, 398, 572-581, 590, 
611-615, 634, 636, 665, 696, 1440-1442; 
verbal ~ 126, 998, 572-581, 615-617, 
1140-1442 

informativity 966 

innovations 16, t7, 164, 189, 190, 191, 389, 
390, 399, 448, 460, 469, 479, 618, 684, 
693, 695, 696, 697, 698, 754, 792; 794, 
798, 809, 893, 967, 978, 979, 980, 989, 
1437-1442 

inscription(s) 128, 157, 159, 164, 165, 171, 
203, 211, 221, 229, 232, 235-238, 
239-240, 243-246, 248-252, 261-263, 
266-268, 273-275, 288-294, 385, 385, 
387-389, 395, 408, 409, 422, 427, 433; 
435, 436, 446, 449, 458, 461, 482-486, 
492. 493. 546, 550, 571, 722, 725, 726, 
728, 729, 736, 740, 741; 742-7435 
747-748, 753 7573 760, 764, 765, 766, 
775, 780, 789, 791, 812, 813, 815, 819, 
830, 832, 834, 837, 840, 846, 850, 872, 
897, 912-923, 924, 967, 987, 1130, 1187, 
1277, 1327, 1328, 1929, 1348, 1402, 1409, 
1429; ~ of Ai Khanoum 340, 728; 


Latin ~ 727, 739, 743, 830, 924; Lycian 
~ 764-765, 925 ; Lydian ~ 769; 
manumissions 469, 484; private ~ 288, 
291, 297, 387, 408, 437, 484, 815; public 
~ 266, 289, 294, 297, 299, 314, 316, 321, 
333. 408, 409, 483, 780, 971; Runic ~ 
164; syllabic ~ 420, 423, 424, 425; 
votive/dedicatory ~ 210, 230, 232, 237, 
244, 250, 288, 290, 291, 292, 294, 295, 
296, 298, 387, 425, 426, 431, 458, 639, 
643, 682, 747, 766, 772, 832, 850, 899, 
900, QOL, 912, 914, 916, 917, 924, 925, 
926, 931, 934; 977; 1072, 1105; ~ of 
Xanthus 764, 766, y24, 925, 927, 930 

intentionality 966 

interlanguage 343 

intermarriage 679, 740 

International Phonetic Alphabet 67, 1518 

interpres 871, 876, 877, 880, 938 

interrogative sentence/interrogation 506, 
595, 622 

intertextuality 966, 968 

intonation 194, 1318, 1372 

iota subscript 548, 560, 1321 

iotacism 416, 632, 635, 1270, 1272 

lotazisten 1270 


Iron Age 154, 174-176, 258, 278, 279 

irregularity 118-120, 167, 627, 631, 656, 672 

Islam 342, 353. 730-731, 844-850 

isogloss 389, 390, 393, 394, 417; 420, 424, 
427, 429, 430, 495, 755, 814 

Isthmian Games 295, 444 

[tazisten 1270 


Jest/gibe 273, 1022, 1023, 1025, 1027, 1333, 
1402, 1405 

Jewish languages 888, 890 

Judaism 725, 877, 889, 890, 1059, 126 


hatadesmos/defixion 435, 437, 440, 442, 
493; 1347-1354, 1365 

katharevousa/purist language 10, 11, 13, 
310, 601, 613, 671, 674, 812, 967, 971, 
975, 1208, 1210, 1223, 1267, 1280, 1286, 
1288, 1290-1295 

kinship system 181, 182, 299, 679 

Kirchhoff's map 270-271 

koine/common language 7, 12-14, 16,17, 
303, 325, 335, 342-345, 352, 383, 384, 
386, 387, 394, 486, 674, 909, 965, 967, 
971, 972, 974, 975, 1045, 1124, 1125, 
1201, 1250, 1287-1295; koineization 
342-345, 971-972 


labial (see consonant) 

labio-dental (see consonant) 

labio-velar (see consonant) 

Laconisms 983 

lambdacism 814 

language “question” 11, 14, 973, 1223, 1289, 
1291, 1298 

language attitudes 2. 13-19, 673, 181-1213 

language change 1-13, 17, 18, 19, 74, 
124-131, 171, 409, 488, 492-493, 693, 
1265, 1289, 1292, 1315, 1437-14523 
morphological ~ 1439-1442; phonetic 
~ 449, 531, 573, 613, 1270-1271, 
1437-1442, 1443. 1445, 1446; semantic 
~ 20, 127, 660, 667-676, 793, 804, 808, 
95, 966, 1116, 1117, 118-1153, 1271, 
1315, 1444, 1448-1452; syntactic ~ 127, 
128, 620-629, 1443-1447 
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language contact 18, 129, 192, 210, 277. 
283-285. 343, 497,523, 674, 719-868 

language death 3, 489 

language decay 1, 4, 130, 191, 1201, 1263, 
1265 

language family 153, 161, 170, 224, 250; 
Indo-European ~ (s.v.); language 
branch 162 

language politics/policy 897, 898, 1292 

language reduction/contraction 3, 64, 87, 
343 

language relationship 161-162, 495-498, 
674, 676, 786; genetic ~ 124, 153-155, 
161, 167, 386, 389, 390, 496, 497-498, 
545, 548, 566, 786; osmotic ~ 386, 389, 
497. 498; genealogical/family tree 161, 
162, 496, 497, 498 

language shift 451, 721 

language use go-gt 

language(s); ~ of administration 230, 618, 


624, 630, 646, 649, 664, 675, 729, 813, 
819, 840, 897, 909, 925, 1210, 1241, 
1290; agglutinative ~ 15, 18, 72; analytic 
~ 72, 522, G10, 611, 617; argot/slang 965, 
1402, 1403, 1404: artificial ~ 104, 383, 
408, 650, 834, 977, 979, 983, 985, 1001, 
1281; centum ~ 746, 754; 
daughter/offspring ~ 4, 9, 10, 161-162, 
167, 178, 182, 394; dead ~ 489, 1260, 
1263, 1264; foreign ~ 129, 311, 476, 647, 
673. 674. 690, 799, 871, 991, 1916, 1322, 
1408, 1409; hegemonic/dominant ~ 
13-14, 160, 351, 353, 384, 389, 521, 523, 
590, 619, 722, 726, 730, 732, 872, 879, 
897. 925, 974, 1221, 1237; 
inflectional/inflected ~ 70, 72, 773: 
learned ~ 6-9, 12, 16, 675, 676, 969, 
973, 1204, 1273, 1279, 1287, 1288; living 
~ 489, 1207, 1210, 12.41, 1251, 1261, 1262, 
1263, 1264, 1270, 1284, 1285, 1348, 1437; 
mother/native~ g, 10, 102, 351, 698, 
912, 963, 974, 976, 1244, 1246, 1256, 
1261, 1318; national ~ 12, 14, 342, 1264, 
1283, 1285, 1288, 1294; natural ~ 63, 89, 
104; official ~ 303, 336, 385, 388, 436, 
477-564, 618, 619, 646, 725, 728, 780, 
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Vue 


XS 


Xe 
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language(s) (cont.) 

811, 838, 897, 898, 926, 1210, 1246, 
1293, 1294; parent-~ 167, 183, 190, 
395, 402; poetic ~ 61-64, 182, 273. 
661, 680, 683, 687, 963, 986, 1010, 
1015, 1017, 1021, 1027, 1048; popular ~ 
12, 16, 493, 494, 607, 620, 622, 623, 
625, 629, 770. 775, 920, 967, 969, 
1046; Restsprachen ~ 165; satam ~ 
746, 754, 7653 sign ~ 80, 105; sister ~ 
g, 161; source ~ 161, 162, 643, 875, 
926, 970, 1239, 1300; specialized ~ 
848, 965, 969, 988, 1054-1115; spoken 
~ 6-9, 11, 14, 17, 20, 77, 124, 385, 387, 
389, 396, 409, 413, 489, 492, 493. 620, 
629, 639, 685, 740, 811, 812, gIL, G20, 
921, 964, 974, 989, 1001, 1004, 1119, 
1193, 1230, 1241, 1244, 1250, 1251, 1254, 
1261, 1264, 1273, 1282, 1288, 1289, 
1320, 1321; standard/standardized ~ 
15, 396, 407, 444, 477; 486, 619, 674, 
1118, 1193, 1290; synthetic ~ 15, 19, 72, 
522, 571, 617; target- ~ 878, 970, 1296, 
1300; vernacular ~ 5, 8, 9, 12, 446, 
460, 476, 477, 479, 480, 629, 647, 650, 
888, 1046, 1048, 1049. 1050, 1222, 
1225, 1227, 1229, 1246, 1249, 
1259-1265, 1280-1286, 1288, 1290; 
written ~ 389, 406, 409, 489, 492, 
727; 740, 999, 917, 964, 1210, 1221, 
1225, 1230; acquisition of ~ 2, 34, 44, 
46, 75, 76, 114-123; animals and ~ 27, 
31, 80, 105-113; development of ~ 34, 
48-58, 76, 114-123; people and ~ 
1263, 1264, 1283 

laryngeal (see consonant) 

Late Antiquity 521, 629, 726, 731, 797, 825, 
871, 878-879, gil, OO, 1116-1118, 1127, 
1128, 1151, 1243, 1339, 1342 

lateral (see consonant) 

Lateran synod 1221; Ferrara-Florence 
synod 1267 

Latinisms 797, 798, 907 

Latinitas 1123 

Latinization 740, 871, 897, 899, 909 

law 289, 1080-1088 


law(s) 160, 288, 289, 290, 294, 299, 314, 
316, 321, 350; ~ of Dreros 289; Gortyn 
law code 187; sacred ~ 299; unwritten 
~ 289, 321; written ~ 289, 316, 321; 

Lenaea 1010, 1021 

lengthening 447, 451, 452, 454, 462, 574, 
587, 989, 1042, 1440; compensatory ~ 
286, 391, 410, 411, 449, 450, 451, 468, 
479, 526, 527, 528, 538, 552, 576, 578, 
586, 985, 990; metrical ~ 982, 985, 
1035, 1042, 1380 

letter (see grapheme) 

letter-writing/epistolography 1316, 1322, 
1355-1366 

lexeme 70, 73, 668, 891, 1389. 1394 

lexical diffusion 128, 1370 

lexicon/dictionary 6, 131, 666-667, 677, 
799. 80g, 848, 1206, 1221, 1242, 1244, 
1251, 1259, 1372; ~ of ancient Greek 
666, 667, 677; Hesychius’ ~ 430, 447. 
454, 461, 635, 727, 746, 753, 769, 79, 
802, 830, 837, 1141, 1231, 1244, 1998: 
reverse index 244, 666; “rhetorical” ~ 
1205; Souda ~ 407, 1231, 1244, 1334, 
1406 

library 339, 351, 1047, 1049; ~ of 
Alexandria 339, 354, 1047, 1189, 1193; ~ 
of Nag Hammadi 815; ~ of Pantaenus 
118g; ~ of Ugarit 236 

Linear A 157, 159, 212, 214, 221, 226. 227, 
229-234, 251, 253, 739 

Linear B 3, 156, 159, 163, 185, 202, 203, 
206, 216, 218, 220, 224, 225, 229, 230, 
231, 232, 240, 242, 248, 253-257, 262, 
268, 269, 274, 384, 389, 395, 396, 397: 
424, 425, 477; 488, 495, 496, 654, 655, 
691, 721, 733, 740, 1056, 1327 

linearity 67 

lingua franca 342, 343.344. 521, 600, 646, 
724, 725, 897, 1267 

linguistic competence/ability 75, 76, 
86-87, 93-94, 115, 120-122 

linguistic correctness 1095, 1123, 1350 

linguistic diversity 2, 14, 15, 74, 220, 485, 
669, 1046, 1051 

linguistic map 388, 389, 490 


linguistic norm 491, 492, 493, 494, 890, 
966, 1123, 1125 

linguistic performance 115 

linguistic regulation 1181, 1289, 1290 

linguistic relativity 88 

linguistic sign 30, 31, 35, 36, 37,39; 40, 
65-66, 72, 73, 96-103, 158, 667-668: 
arbitrariness of the ~ 30, 31, 62, g8- 104, 
668, 1372; displacement of the ~ 98-104 

linguistics 1-3, 19, 20, 30, 65-74, 78, 83, 88, 
114, U5, 124, 126, 158, 342, 486, 487, 
668, 887, 970, 1263, 1300, 1449; Balkan 
~ 3; cognitive ~ 114; comparative ~ 168, 
487, 497; contrastive ~ 966; diachronic 
~ 343; ethnolinguistics 970; functional 
~ 114; generative ~ 115, 126; historical ~ 
2, 18, 20, 125-130; neurolinguistics 2, 
85, 93, 94, 970; psycholinguistics 2, 85, 
93, 114, 970 3 Sociolinguistics 2, 3, 19, 
74; 129, 342, 445, 499, 492, 966, 969, 
970, 1046; structural ~ 2, 65, 66,73, 
115, 126, 487; synchronic ~ 343: text- 
linguistics 965 

liquid (see consonant) 

literacy 279, 314-324, 408 434, 832, 119.45 
illiteracy 316, 318, 319, 322, 406, 975 

literalism/literalness 641, 798, 890, 894, 
1187, 1188, 1403, 1404 

literature 16, 17, 20, 63, 297, 300, 316, 317, 
388, 408, 475, 521, 619, 687, 963-1053, 
1200, 1202, 1203, 1209, 1224, 1225, 1296, 
1300, 1316, 1408, 1416; Ancient Greek ~ 
619, 654. 731, 794, 963- 10465 
apocalyptic ~ 1138; Arabic ~ 730, 731, 
845; biblical ~ 352, 523, 643, 725, 872, 
874, 887, 935; Byzantine ~ 1225-1236, 
1446; Christian ~ 351, 353. 634, 652, 
664, 666, 814, 871, 872, 876, 879, 1126. 
1138, 1150, 1205, 1239, 1259; Coptic ~ 
815-816; monophysite ~ 815; oral ~ 
964, 1202; pagan ~ 1074, 1238, 1239; 
para-literature/sub-literature 963, 1050, 
1202; Patristic ~ 798, 872, 873, 935; 
1241, 1278; popular/vulgar ~ 935, 1209, 
1446; Rabbinic ~724, 805, 806, 807, 
809, 821; secular ~ 874, 935; Syriac ~ 
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725, 821, 936; language of ~ 481, 618, 
676, 967, 969, 971, 972, 973 975, 976, 
983, 985; literariness 968, 969, 970: 
literary genres 300, 388, 408, 475, 481, 
963, 965, 969, 970-972. 980, 990, 1012, 
1013, 1023, 1025, 1036, 1048, 1201, 1202, 
1204, 1402; theory of ~ 965, 966; 


loanword/borrowing 130, 172, 180, 223, 


249, 251, 281, 386, 389, 492, 522, 523, 
564, 633, 646, 654, 655, 656, 664, 671, 
672, 673, 674, 675, 687, 721, 729, 730, 
733» 734; 736, 737; 755; 756, 765, 773- 
774; 777-778. 788, 789, 792-794 799+ 
800-8o1, 804-806, 808, 80g, 812, 
821-825, 833-834, 836, 840-841, 846, 
847, 848, 872, 908-909, 933, Lo8g, 
1277; lexical ~ 664, 722, 729, 771, 808, 
984; reverse ~ 671; semantic ~ 664, 671, 
879; translation ~/calque 664, 671, 673, 
722, 730, 756, 779 781, 793; 794; 799; 
809g, 824, 832, 872, 879, 890, 908, gog, 
933; adaptation/assimilation of ~ 656, 
664, 743. 765, 776, 793, 872 


logic 44, 964, 1099, 1100, 118g, 1193, 1239, 


1255 


loss (phonetic) 390, 397, 410, 411, 429, 438. 


459, 451, 453; 464, 533, 537; 538, 540; 
621, 694, 696, 831, 837, 979, 982, 984, 
985, 990, 1320, 1381, 1385, 1409, 1438, 
1439 

Lyceum 310, 1181, 188 


Lydianisms 770 


Macedonian struggle 1285 


magic 61-64, 351, 1107, 1316, 1347-1354: 


magical discourse 46, 53, 62-64, 1017, 
1316, 1947-1354; magical formulae 


[voces magicae| 813, 1351 


main elements of the sentence 591-593, 


816; object 522, 572, 591, 593, 595, 596, 
621, 622, 628, 629, 641, 815, 816, 891, 
895, 906, 930; predicate 572, 592, 599, 
927, 1097, 1098, 1257, 1394, 1395; 
subject 522, 572, 581, 592, 593, 595; 
596, 597, 621-622, 624, 641, 815, 891, 
905, 930 
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manuscripts 351, 475, 806, 823, 824, 937. 
1239-1242, 1259; ~ of Genizah 809; 
Graecus Venetus 808 

marker 121, 893, 894, 967; discourse ~ 
894; grammatical ~ 167, 186, 189, 978; 

masoret 889, 891, 892, 893 

mathematics 317, 667, 1092, 1096 

mMaxiM 340, 595, 970, 1025, 1186, 1337-1340 

meaning 20, 29, 30-31, 42-44, 72-745 
cultural ~ 1116-1117; grammatical ~ 73; 
~ of sentence 72, 73-74, 82; ~ of 
words/lexical ~ 48, 72, 73, 1446; 
semantic shifi/development 694, 793, 
795, 806, 808, 966, 1118 

medicine 300, 409, 941, 1055, 1092, 
1104-1115, 182 

Megilla 887 

melody 79, 543, 966, 1324, 1430-1433 

Mesolithic period 154, 173, 174, 175 

metaphor 32, 37-42, 43, 44; 52, 55558, 
59-60, 62, 79, 670, 672, 673, 674, 804, 
808, 942, 1015, 1017, 1025, 1059, 1092, 
1096, 1187, 1188, 1315, 1335, 1367, 1373, 
13745 1390, 1391, 1402, 1403, 1404, 1405 

metaphysics 1093, 1117, 1138, 1255 

metathesis/transposition; ~ of accent 1319, 
1452; quantitative ~ 411, 476, 479, 543; 
979; ~ of sounds 601, 812; 

metics 321, 406, 913, 915 

metonymy (see figure of speech) 

meter/metrics 125, 273, 2745 4755 481, 532. 
539, 541, 545, 553s 554, 561, 643, 963, 
969, 972, 978, 1003, 1033-1044, 
1275-1276, 1371-1374, 1430, 1431; 
anapaestic 1012, 1022, 1035, 1036, 1037, 
1038, 1042; dactyl/dactylic hexameter 
273, 274, 386, 475, 476, 477, 479, 480, 
541, 60g, 1000, 1033, 1034, 1035, 1036, 
1037, 1037, 1040, 1041-1043, 1044, 1276, 
13.48, 1372, 1373; tambus/iambic metres 
408, 972, 985, 986, 1012, 1014, 1022, 
1027, 1033, 1034, 1035, 1036, 1037, 1038, 
1040, 1043, 1227, 1276, 1321; spondee 
1034, 1035, 1041; trochaic/trochaic 
tetrametre 542, 972, 985, 986, 1011, 
1012, 1022, 1027, 1036, 1037, 1038; 


bridge 1037-1038; caesurae 1036, 1037; 
colon 1033, 1036-1041, 1202, 1208; 
extrametricality 525, 542; metrical foot 
5A4L, 542, 543, 1000, 1035; verse 609, 
768, 975, 1033-1040, 1041, 1430; spoken 
verse 1036, 1037, 1040; sung verse 1036, 
1037, 1040; strophe 1035, 1036, 1038, 
1039, 1040, 1041, 1044; system 1040 

Middle Ages / Medieval period g, 315, 
523, 570, 599, 601, 602, 606, 608, 
615, 624, 627, 629, 644, 697, 748, 773, 
935, 1030, 1221, 1225-1236, 1237, 1266, 
1282 

Midrash 809 

migration / immigration 154, 156, 175, 176, 
248, 263-264, 290-291, 434, 445, 496, 
497, 674, 723, 792, 799. 827, 828, 1294 

milestones/boundary stones 897, 901, 903 

mime 1048, 1049, L050, 1052 

mistake/error 74, 75, 118-120, 123, 409, 
905, 920, 1125, 1268, 1320, 1348, 1351, 
1352; grammatical ~ 118, g20, 1124, 
1410; spelling/orthographical ~ 125, 
492, 548, 620, 920, 1269, 1320 

modality 622, 627, 798, 928, 929, 966, 
1446 

monophthongization 410, 411, 447, 
468-469, 528, 529, 530, 531, 532, 550, 
557, 560, 602, 603, 696, 14455 
monophthong 531, 532, 560, 603, 1273, 
1275 

mood 581, 587, 593, 594, 598, 616, 648, 
794, 928, 929, 1196, 1208, 1410; 
imperative 121, 450, 465, 581, 594, 622, 
648, 928, 929, 989, 13.49, 1443, 1447: 
indicative 53, 119, 125, 190, 469, 471, 
523, 581-585, 587, 588, 594, 616, 617, 
621, 623, 625, 626, 630, 631, g28, 1197, 
1445; optative 52, 454, 522, 581-585, 
588, 594, 615, 616, G21, 623, 625, 626, 
648, 797, 929, 1208, 1225, 1228, 1231; 
optative of indirect speech 594, 625, 
626, 631; subjunctive 119, 121, 464, 523, 
533, 581-585, 588, 594, 616, 617, 621, 
622, 623, 624, 626, 630, 631, 648, 695, 
797; 798, 905, 907, 1208, 1444-1447 


morpheme 31, 65, 66, 69-71, 72, 166, 184, 
489, 531, 533-534 535; 565, 588, 611, 
617, 693, 879, 1442; bound ~ 70, 879; 
derivational ~ 70; final ~ 412, 428, 429; 
free ~ 70; grammatical/ functional ~ 70, 
72; inflectional/synthetic ~ 70, 72, 575, 
587-588, 611; lexical ~ 69-70 

morphology 15-19, 20, 47, 66, 69-72, 90, 
119, 125, 128, 188-191, 244, 412, 420, 
422, 429, 439, 522, 525, 571-589, 
610-617, 656, 696, 743. 747, 906, 1208, 
1278, 1279, 1290, 1348, 1437-14423 
agglutinative ~ U5, 18: derivational ~ 70, 
188, 190, 649 650, 656 662, 680; 
inflectional/synthetic ~ 18, 19, 188-190, 
522, 571, 572-589, 611, 614, 648 

morphophonology 525, 527-529 

mouf 1004, 1152 

tnultilingualism/plurilingualism 221, 343, 
344, 385, 492, 638, 848, 868, gi1, 1246 

music 317, 318, 546, 982, 1013, 1027, 1033, 
1034, 1036, 1037, 1184, 1185, 1315, 1319, 
1324, 1372, 1428-1436; ~ of the 
Byzantine Church 1432, 1434; New 
Music 1433-1434; musical instruments 
805, 81g, 1428-1436 

Mycenaean culture 156, 177, 216-219, 249, 
264, 265, 384, 444, 445, 477, 478, 480, 
491, 496, 497, 655 

Mycenaean palaces 159, 216-219, 253, 258, 


262, 268, 383, 386, 395, 424, 425, 444 


name 35, 1192, 1257, 1349; animal ~ 172, 
180, 659, 676, 681, 741, 815; dithematic 
~ 691; family ~ 689, Ggo, 816; 
monothematic ~ 225, 226; mountain ~ 
225, 226; mythological ~ 680, 690, 691, 
723. 789, 790; nomen agentis 1107; 
personal ~ (s.v.); place ~ (s.v.); proper 
~ 33, 50, 221, 224, 225, 4OL, 439. 440, 
441, 574, 634, 722, 727, 743, 764, 71, 
772; 773: 74; 776, 788, 846, 921, 1075, 
1106, 1349, 1393, 1394, 1404; ~ of rivers 
225; nominal determiner; 893 

naming 523, 677-692 


nasal (see consonant) 
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nation 4-18, 1250, 1252, 1253, 1263, 
1280-1286, 1287-1295; nation-state 5, 
10-11, 13, 14, 15, 18, 1045, 1223, 1244; 
national identity/consciousness 4, 5, 11, 
1223, 180-1284, 1288; national ideology 
1280, 1282, 1284, 1285, 1287, 1289-1292, 
1295; nationalism 21, 385, 620, 738, 
1264, 1280, 1288, 1292 

Neanderthal man 109, 111, 170 

negation 119, 594, 595. 598, 622, 648, 809, 
930, 1099, 1421 

Nemean 295, 444 

Neo-Atticists 1210 

neo- Darwinian theory 94-104 

Neogrammarians 128, 486 

Neolithic period 112, 113, 153, (56, 172, 174, 
175, 176 

neologism 57, 672, 806, 834, 939, 967, 986, 
988, 1025, 1048, 1051, 1075, 1079, 1092, 
1093, 1095, L0g6, LOg8, 1142, 1145, 1344 

Nestor’s cup 273, 274, 292 

neural system 78-80 

neurophysiology 38, 78 

New Testament $51, 353, 610, 611, 615, 
639, 646-653, 665, 675, 695, 779, 805, 
820, 845, 846, 937, 938, 940, 1074, 
1075, 1076, 1078, 1138, 1143-1144, 1145, 
1150-1151, 1206, 1259, 1240, 1278, 1444, 
1445 

nicknames 438, 682-683, 685, 688, 689 

noun 120, 188, 344, 398, 522, 523, 572-579, 
588, 590-593, 611-615, 634, 649, 
656-660, 661, 663, 664, 665, 809, 824, 
982, 986, 1107, 1112, 1125, 1187, 1197, 
1198, 1199, 1257, 1367, 1439-14403 
abstract ~ 658, 673, 680, 682, 684, 822, 
987, 989. 1055, UZ, LIQ, 1225: 
athematic ~ 445, 462, 471, 484, 
573-576, 61-614, 654, 636; common 
224, 441, 523, 634, 722. 723, 733; 747; 
776, 788, 789, 1106, Lig8; compound 
(s.v.); concrete ~ 680, 1225; consonant- 
stem ~ 189, 399, 401; denominative ~ 
454, 657, 659, 939, 1199; deverbative ~ 
657-658, 659; extra plural syllable ~ 
120; first declension ~ 128, 396, 429, 
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noun (cont.) 
439, 440, 441, 477, 479, 494, 578, 983; 
professional ~ 190, 426, 431, 661, 681; 
second declension ~ 189, 422, 477. 
577; 578, 588, 983; sigmatic ~ 440, 
760, 1349; thematic ~ 467, 469, 484, 
499, 495, 573, 576-578, 613, 614, 
656; third declension ~ 128, 184, 420, 
429, 588, 743, 979, 982; vowel-stem ~ 
399; noun phrase 72, 591-592, 598, 
629, 893, 894, 920, 13943 
substantivization 624, 921, 1055, 1090, 
Logi, 1106, LIL 

nu ephelkysticon 412, 422, 476, 979, 982, 
991, 993 

number 71, 412, 572, 581, 590, 592, 593; 
596, 598, 797, 1125; dual ~ 189, 190, 
253, 398. 400, 412, 522, 573-575: 5775 
578, 579, 580, 581, 590, O11, 614, 615, 
797; 987, 989, 1208, 1225, L441, 14423 
plural ~ 69, 126, 167, 257, 398, 399, 412, 
421, 448, 449. 493, 544, 572; 573, 576, 
577, 578, 593. OLL, 815, GIS, 1074, 1442; 
singular ~ 398, 399, 412, 420, 572, 5735 
574,576, 588, 590 

numerals 253, 281, 399, 412, 429, 448. 461, 
462, 655, 980, 982, 1329 


obscenity 770, 969, 98g, 1021, 1025, 1315, 
1316, 1400-1407 

odes, epinician 982, 984 

Odyssey 124. 247, 475. 480, 609, 677, 687, 
690, 746, 777, 873, 876, 880, 977. 978, 
982, 984, 991, 999, 1002-1006, 1060, 
U5], 1237, 1377; 1378-1398, 1421-1423, 
1426 

Old Testament 155, 610, 639, 647, 675, 721, 
1074, 1145, 1149, 1341 

Olympic Games 295, 353, 1183 

onomastics 422, 431, 434, 437; 439. 440, 
68g, 691, 741, 810, 847, 915, 916. gat, 
925 13905 

onomatopoeic 125, 307, 545, 552, 553, 674, 
1025, 1268, 1413, 1415, 1418 

ontogenesis 2, 34, 44-55, 88, 93, 123 

optative (see mood) 


oracles 195, 296, 307, 351, 639, 990, 
1367-1376, 1423 

oracular tablets 1059 

oral composition of epics 475, 963, 
1000-1003, 1042; oral performance 314, 
315, 316, 319, 320; Parry’s and Lord’s 
oral theory 1000-1001, 1042 

orality 314-324, 476, 687 

orator 399, 300, 304, 319, 871, 875, 879, 
920, LIQO, 1200, 1206, 1207, 1211 

orthodoxy 351, 1077, 1079, 1252, 1288 

ostraca/sherds 198, 298, 315, 318, 647, 786, 
815, 891, 1066, 1185, 1186, 1364, 1965, 
1402 

ostracism 298, 316, 318, 1066 

Ottoman empire 638, 738, 1246, 1252, 1262 


Ottoman period 675, 698, 1223, 1245, 1246, 


1287, 1291 


paean 982, 984, 1429, 1433. 1435 

paganism 1074, 116, 126, 1127, 1145, 151 

pagans 353, 814, 1074, 1075, 1076, 1077, 
1078, 1079, 1116, 1127, 1128, 1158 

page-shaped tablet/deltos 212, 351, 1185 

palaeoanatomy 97, Lt 

palaeography 324. 914 

Palaeolithic period 107-110 

palaconeurology 97 

palaeontology 220; linguistic ~154, 675, 
676 

palatal (see consonant) 

palatalization 445, 469, 606, 795, Sot, 824, 
1272 

Pamphylianisms 635 

Panathenaea 1428 

papyrus 125, 210, 230, 315, 336, 9375 351, 
610, 612, 615, 630, 639, 725, 730, 815, 
88g, 898, 9o4, 1049, US5, 1186, 1195, 
121, 1322. 1323, 1929, 1330, 13315 
Amherst ~ 14.45; Derveni ~ 1530; ~ of 
Dura 633, 634, 819, 824; Egyptian ~ 
336, 337, 461, 611, 632, 633, 725, 7303 
Hellenistic ~ 336, 611, 613, 633; magical 
~ 1347, 1354, 1402; ~ of Mesopotamia 


81g; ~ from Oxyrynchus 625, 629, 1149. 


1406, 1411, 1414, 1434; Roman ~ 611 


paradigmatic relations 65, 66, 73, 479, 669 

para-linguistic features 57, 194, 195 

paraphrase 197, 805, 876, 88g, 938, 966, 
1230, 1297 

parataxis (see syntax) 

parchment 230, 1049 

parody 990, 1021, 1024, 1025, 1027, 1028, 
1050, 1147, 1416 

paronomasia 1374, 1379, 1390 

paronyms 201 

participle 157, 191, 399, 484, 580-581, 593, 
595; 596-597, 621, 625, 630, 631, 894, 
1091, 1131, 1198, 1257; absolute ~ 895, 
896; active ~ 631, 798, 807, 895; 
middle ~ 400, 453; passive ~ 625, 627, 
807; perfect ~ 381, 400, 462, 531, 754, 
906; participial adjuncts/syntax 
623-624, 631, 794 

particle 597, 624, 815, 816, 822, 879, 928, 
966, 1324, 1332, 1387, 1452; deictic ~ 29, 
1369; enclitic ~ 597, 598; introductory 
~ 927; modal ~ 390, 448, 454, 463, 468, 
979, 981, 982, 983, 985; negative ~ 119, 
595, 648, 672, 930; prohibitative ~ 186; 
verbal ~ 119, 1443-1447 

parts of speech 1126, 1189, 1198, 1222, 1247, 
1252, 1257 

past pertect (see tense) 

patronage 1047, 1049, 1201 

Penestae 498 

Pentateuch/Torah 336, 639, 640, 641, 877, 
887, 888, 8g0, 891, 1137 

perfect (see tense) 

pertotkoi 440, 927, 1184 

periphrasis/periphrastic expressions 522, 
617, 626, 637, 668, 807, 906, 920, 929, 
966, 1064, 1090, 1225, 1227, 1445; Latin 
~ go6, 908; periphrastic tenses 617, 
652, 695, 815, 906 

personal names 165, 188, 190, 225, 231, 237, 
238, 239, 240, 241, 244, 291, 422, 428, 
429, 431, 434, 438, 439, 440, 612, 634, 
636, 677-692, 739; 749, 741, 744; 
747-748, 753; 759; 760, 761, 765, 829, 
830, 834, 891, 911, 914, 916, 924, 
932-933, 1362, 1390 
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Phaestus disk 221-222 

phallic song 1401, 1402 

phatic contact 1401 

philhellenism 4, 9-11, 827, 1250, 1285 

philosophers; Academicians 1203; 
Alexandrian ~ 1189, 1195; Cynics 1050, 
1203, 1344; Epicureans 809, 1099, 1101, 
1126, 1203; fonian ~ 1055, 1093; Natural 
~ 1090, 1094, 1107; Neoplatonic ~ 845, 
912, 1029, 1074; Peripatetics 728, 1203; 
Platonics 1126; Presocratics 1089, 
1147; Pythagoreans 1108, 1126, 1385; 
Sceptics 1099, 101, 1121; Stoics g16, 
1075, 1092, LOgg-1101, 1124, 1126, 1181, 
1188, 1189, 1194-1195, 1200, 1203, 1255, 
1333, 1336 

philosophy 300, 310, 313, 314, 317, 351, 353: 
409, 723. 839, 941, 972, 973, 1016, 
1017-1055, LO8Q 1103, 1177, 1239, 1245; 
analytic ~ 82; Neoplatonism 353, 845 

phoneme 31, 65, 66, 68, 71, 74,79, 199, 
200, 202, 204, 206, 524-525, 528, 596, 
547. 554. 556, 570, 599, 606, 1273, 1318: 
archiphoneme 536 

phonemicization 530 

phonemics 529, 530 

phonetic shrinkage 1446 

phonetics 67, 231, 279, 410, 420, 421, 428, 
438, 487, 524, 546, 556, 742, 755, 1319 

phonology 20, 68-69, 73, 186-188, 269, 
283, 410-412, 420, 421, 428-429, 
438-439, 487, 492, 524-546, 654, 746, 
753, 1222, 1266, 1279, 1318, 1377, 1378, 
1379, 1408, 1437-1442; generative ~ 527, 
536; structuralist ~ 525 

phonotactics 525 

phratry 299, 678, 1022, 1085 

phylogenesis 44, 52, 88, 123 

pidgin 342, 344, 437, 893 

pitch (see accent) 

pryyut 809 

place names 165, 224-225, 227, 228, 231, 
247, 249, 338, 440, 639, 681, 685, 687, 
722, 741, 748-749, 7535 759+ 761, 764, 
768, 803, 891, 924, 932, 1291, 1357; 
1390, 1394 
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Plato’s Academy 1181, 1188, 1268 

poetry 38, 46, 53, 61-64, 183, 279, 300, 317, 
319; 475; 794, 814, 936, 1276, 1320, 1367, 
1368, 1369, 1374; archaic ~ 288, 1022, 
1322; choral ~ 446, 972, 976, 982, 983, 
985, 1011, 1036, 1037, 1402, 1430; 
dramatic ~ (see drama); epic ~ (see 
epics); iambic ~ 408, 972, 985, 1022, 
1402: lyric ~ 908, 461, 964, 972, 973, 
976, 980, 988, 1000, 1010-1015, 1014, 
1033, 1035, 1036, 1037, 1040, 1046, 1048, 
1147, 1229, 1321, 1402, 1431, 1432; melic 
~ 460, 963, 981-982, 1321, 1329; oral ~ 
182, 183, 314, 386, 964, 973, 978, 
999-1001, 1043; pre-islamic ~ 845, 848: 
poetic discourse/language 61-62, 182, 
680, 683, 687, 793, 1315-1316, 1367, 
1379, 1373-1374 

political system/system of government 
208-219, 288-289, 1062-1069; 
aristocracy/aristocratic system 260, 
261, 288, 289, 318, 336, 1062, 1064; 
democracy/democratic system 160, 
297, 298, 300-305, 316, 320-321, 
1062-1069, 84, 186, L189; kingship 
288; oligarchy 302, 1062, 1066, 1067; 
tyranny 289, 309, 321, 1062, 1064, 1065, 
1066 

politics 310, 316, 317, 1187; political 
speeches 300 

polyonymy 10g5, 1400 

polysemy 671, 915, 1014, 1095, 1370, 1374 

population movements 173, 174, 176, 385, 
392-394, 417, 437; 478 

positivism 20, 63, 277 

pragmatics/pragmatic functions 73-74, 
86-87, 90-91, 591, 593, 597; 668, 966, 
971 

predication 572, 592, 599, 893 

prefix 119, 120, 587, 661, git, 978, 1098, 
1440; inflectional ~ 571; lexical ~ 
/preverb 1g1, 1441; negative ~188, 401, 
811, 1015; privative ~ 661, 817, 1015 

pre-Greek substratum 427, 434, 655 

prehistoric period 112, 154, 156, 192, 208, 
477, 479, 535; 689, 786 


preposition 191, 390, 391, 393+ 417, 421, 


429, 430, 438, 445, 450, 456, 484, 551, 
572, 591, 592, 595, 616, 624, 628, 630, 
641, 642, 648, 655, 663, 797, 816, 894, 
895, 928, 986, 98g, L101, 1198, 1257, 
1324, 1405, 1439; apocope ~ 450, 466; 
prepositional phrases/constructions 
522, 591, 592, 611, 621, 628, 630, 695, 
894, 928, 929, 978, 1091 


present (see tense) 
preverb 191, 477, 1439, 1441 
printing/publishing 1240, 1242, 1243, 1247. 


1248, 1258, 1926 


proclities 493,542,754 
prolepsis 927 
pronoun 71, 188, 18g, 580-581, 592, 655, 


927, 1196, 1198, 1229; clitic ~ 621, 622, 
623, 629; demonstrative ~ 29, 71, 574, 
637, 754s 755 762, 794, 978, 988; 
enclitic ~ 597, 651; indefinite ~ 190, 
421, 448, 461, 467, 542; interrogative ~ 
418, 421; personal ~ 53, 189. 440, 448, 
542, 549, 580, 581, 637, 979, 983. 984, 
1008, 1230, 1267, 1410; proclitic ~ 754; 


reflexive ~ 189, 928; relative ~ 596, 650, 


754, 766 


pronunciation 125, 127, 128, 129, 342. 468, 


491, 494, 521, 522, 528, 545-579, 
599-609, 633, 693, 694, 695, 697, 795, 
892, 971, 974, 1186, 1222, 1266-1279, 
1318, 1520, 1950, L4U-1412, 1415, 14395 
Byzantine ~ 1266, 1268 -1269, ; Eastern 
~ 1270; Erasmian ~ 569, 1222, 1260, 
1266-1271, 1275, 1277-1278; itacistic ~ 
823, 824; modern-Greek ~ 547, 548, 
552, 553, Gys, 1223, 1269, 1270, 
1277-1278; orthographic ~ 606, 608, 


1278; 


prophetic discourse 1015, 1315, 1316, 


1367-1376 


prose (writing) 288, 300, 319, 388, 408, 


413, 618, 794, 821, 847, 849, 873, 963, 
967, 975, 986, 988, 990, 1055, 1130, 
1200, 1205, 1208, 1226, 1338, 1369; Attic 
~ 300, 536, 794, 987, 1046; Hellenistic 
~ 1046, 1053; Tonic ~ 491, 972, 987 


prosody 528, 535, 566, 1275, 1379, 1381, 
1383, 1385, 1445; prosodic / 
suprasegmental features 194, 526, 1275, 
1318 

proto-Greek period 176 

proto-Greeks 176 

proto-language 47,52, 53,575 60, 101, 108, 
153, 161, 162, 168, 170, 172 

proverb 668, 681, 806, 1025, 1315, 1316, 
1334-1337, 1938, 1346, 1402, 1404 

psilosis (see aspiration, loss of) 

psychoanalytical approach to language 41, 
55-61 

psychology 52, 55, 56, 63, 76, 83, 87, 90, 
102, 105, 114, 966; cognitive ~ 78, 90 

Ptolemaic period 639 

punctuation 194, 760, 967, 1013, 
1326-1333; ~ mark/sign 230, 273, 189, 
1326-1333 

Pythian Games 295, 444. 1428 


quantitative metathesis (see metathesis) 

quantity length 242, 254, 411, 528, 536, 
553s 979; 999, 1040, 1323, 1324, 13785 
syllable 538, 539, 542, 543, 559, 552, 
576; vowel ~ 536, 543, 553, 567, 621, 
696, 893 

Quran 812, 845, 847, 848, 849 


raising (vowel) 410, 411, 415, 420, 424, 428, 
429, 438, 456, 497, 526, 634, 635 

reading 273, 1186, 1204, 1257, 1921, 1322, 
1324; ~ and writing 314-324, 182, 
1183, 184, 186, 187, 1245 (see also 
literacy) 

reanalysis 693, 1438, 1440. 1441, 1442, 1444 

reconstruction of languages 125, 167, 168, 
172, 175, 178-184, 185, 253, 388, 396, 
398, 475. 497 

recurrence 966, 969, 1348 

reduplication 528, 539, 540, 551, 565, 571, 
586, 587, 593, 616, 627, 754, 767, 834, 
930, 1042; Attic ~ 587; present ~ 586 

reference 30, 34-36, 42, 52, 72, 596 

reflexive g28 

Reformists 1240 
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reforms of Cleisthenes 298, 408, 1010, 
1062, 1065, 1066 

register 74, 310, 619, 668, 793, 794, 795; 
798, 799, 999, 965, 969 

relevance (theory) go 

religion 5, 12, 155, 160, 211, 218, 232, 236, 
290, 297, 299, 359, 351, 352, 643, 664, 
1070-1073, 1074-1079, 1133, 1138 

remodeling (of nouns) 608, 611, 612, 613, 
614, 615, 616, 617, 664, 665, 797, 830 

Renaissance 12, 877, 1209, 1222, 1237-1240, 
1247, 1266, 1267, 1288 

thapsode 6go, 1002, 1012, 1020 

thetorics 320, 593, 794; 965, 969, 970, 972, 
1016, 1017, 1026, 1046, 1125, 1181, 
1187-1190, 1194, 1200, 1239, 1402; 
orators (s.v.); rhetorical figures 40, 670, 
1009, 1022, 1028, 1029, 1208; rhetorical 
language 687, 1187; rhetorical speech 
300, 316, 409, 1017, 1187, 188; 
rhetoricians 793, 1074, 1200, 1201, 1202, 
1203, 1204 

Rhodian School 1205 

rhotacization/rhotacism 412, 454 

thyme 125, 530, 537; 538, 541, 5425543, 
686, 768, 1315, 1378, 1380, 1381, 1396 

thythm 79, 539, 833, 891, 894, 895, 896, 
1033-1044, 1202, 1208, 1320, 1367, 1368, 
1372, 1374, 1430, L431, 1432 

riddle 970, 1315, 1316, 1340-1342 

ring stones 742, 744 

Roman empire 131, 341, 346-355, 620, 752, 
821, 848, 897-902, 1189, LIgo 

Roman period 153, 325, 330-335; 346-355, 
437, 449, 599, 611, 620, 624, 627, O30, 
675, 68g, 806, 807, 833, 1138, 1929, 
1429, 1432 

Romanization (see also Latinization) 897, 
899 

Rosetta Stone 813 

rough breathing (see breathing) 


sandhi 451, 1323, 1378, 1379, 1380, 1382, 
1383, 1385, 1386, 1387, 1388, 1389 

Sangha 839 

satrapy 332, 337 


161 
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schedographia 1226, 1228 

scholasticism 1226, 1227, 1231, 1237, 1239, 
1240, 1248, 1253 

School of Alexandria 1039, 1189, 1194, 
1195, 1197 

School of Pergamum 1033 

school/schooling 274, 309, 406, 408, 410, 
423, 489, 731, L051, 1182-1192, 1232, 
1245 

Schools 1188, 1222, 1245-1248, 1250; ~ of 
antiquity 1181, 185, 188, 189, 1200, 
1203; Athonite Academy 1246; Balanos 
School of loannina 1248; Dekas School 
1246; Epifanios School 1246; 
Evangelical School of Smyrna 1246; 
Filanthropinoi School of foannina 
1245; Flanginian Frontisurion (248; 
Hellenomouseion of Dimitsana 1246, 
1248; Neacademia 1268; New Academy 
of Moschopolis 1246; Patmos School 
1246, 1248; Patriarchal School of 
Constantinople 1222, 1246; Princely 
Academy of Bucharest 1247; School of 
Agrafa 1246; School of the Forty 
Martyrs 1226 

science 158, 300, 409, 731, 793, 941, 963, 
966, 972 

script (see writing system) 

Scriptures 5, $52, 354, 805, 833, 877, 888, 
939, 1074, 1075, 1137, 1138, 1240, 1241 

seal 209, 211, 229, 420, 912; seal cylinders 
209, 210 

sealing 208, 209, 210, 213, 214, 218, 305 

semantic field 73, 642, 654, 800, 1412 

semantics 66, 72-73, 79+ 90, 157, 668 

sememe 72 

semiotics 43, 966, 970 -971 

Semitisms 632, 640, 641, 642, 648, 
649-653, 888 

semivowel/glide 187, 241, 255, 269, 281, 
397, 428, 530, 531, 532; 533s 536, 537, 
548, 558, 559, 560, 561, 575, 577, 603, 
658, 662, 1379, 1439 

sentence/clause 45-51, 65, 71-73, 74, 76, 
79, 82, 83, 85, 101, 115, 116-118, 524, 
566, 590-595, 598, 621, 780, 794, 879, 


905, 927, 965, 1198, 1257, 1326, 13325 
complementary ~ 595, 597; conditional 
~ 121, 448, 468, 625, 627, 927, 1208; 
consecutive ~ 630, 631, 905; declarative 
~ 595; elliptical ~ 1257; final ~ 191,595. 
630, 631, 907, 1208; finite ~ 623, 624, 
630, 631, 695, 794; indirect 
interrogative ~ 595; indirect statement 
~ 625, 794; infinitive ~ 595-597, 
623-624, 630, 631, 648, 695, 797, 907: 
main ~ 594, 623, 624, 625, 626, 927, 
1332; relative ~ 595, 596, 637, 905, 926, 
1333; subordinate/dependent ~ 125, 
191, 594, 595, 617, 622, 623-626, 630, 
631, 695, 1332, 1333, 1444; temporal ~ 
927 

sentential operator 622, 623 

Septuagint (see translation) 

Serapeum of Alexandria 353 

shortening 411, 415, 453, 469, 479, 495, 
533 559, 578, 602, 607, 1042, 1277; 
Attic ~ (correptto attica) 539 

sibilant (see consonant) 

sign 28-32, 43, 54, 56, 100-105, 193, 1975 
iconic ~ 28-61, 99-100, 670, 673, 1392, 
1396; indexical ~ 28-64, 99-100; 
linguistic ~ (s.v.); symbolic ~ 29-63, 
79, 80, 99-102, 106, 110-112, 122, 195 

signified 30, 31, 46, 66, 69, 72, 199, 878, 
940, L100, 1343 

signifier 30, 31, 46, 58, 66, 68, 69, 70, 72, 
200, 285, 878, 940, L100 

simile 40, 44, 61, 1147, 1405 

simplification 128, 129, 131, 342, 343, 344; 
412, 590; phonological ~ 166, 255, 410, 
438, 479, 755, 982, 983, 1348, 1359 

skyphos 203; ~ of Pithecusae 273, 1327; ~ 
from the temple of Aphaea 788 

slang (see language(s)) 

slavery 310, 350, 1056-1061 

slaves 315, 319, 322, 349; 350, 406, 493, 
494, 682, 688, 789, 790, 899, 1013, 
1023, 1054, 1056-1061, 1080, 1106, 1333, 
1337, 1349, 1410, 1422, 1425 

smooth breathing (see breathing) 

socialism 1292 


sociolect/social variety 74, 384, 410, 1210 

solecism 310, 641, 1122-1124, 1282 

Song of Songs 806 

Sophistic 352, 904, 1094-1095; Second ~ 
352, 620, 1200-1201, 1203, 1204, 1206, 
1209; sophists 319, 320, 323-324, 352, 
1017, 1094-1095, 1181, 187-1188 

speech/spoken word (see also language, 
spoken; discourse, oral; orality)45, 48, 
495 54, 55; 57, 67, 70, 77-79, 106, 109, 
115-117, 118-120, 158, 159, 193, 195, 196, 
199, 204, 314-324, 384, 410, 414, 491, 
619, 668, 812, 963, 964-965, 1002, 
1004, 1120, 1124, 1251, 1255 

speech act 73, 74, 966, 969, 970 

speech disturbances/malfunctions 76-78, 
79,94 

speech sound 31, 67-68, 111, 524, 525, 
546-570, 599-609, 621, 1266-1279, 
1319, 1411; transliteration of ~ 632 

spelling/orthography 274, 287, 396, 411, 
431, 461, 468, 537, 641, 743, 1122, 1267, 
1275, 1278-1279; ~ conventions 475, 
743, 1266, 1272-1276; historical ~ 204, 
468, 1271; ~ reforms 491, 493, 548, 564, 
568; orthographical/spelling mistake 
(see mistake) 

spindle whorls 262 

spit of Opheltas 279 

stele 157, 298, 299, 302, 305, 414, 432. 434, 
634, 764, 786, 787, 833, 897, 991, 915, 
917, 919, 922, 923, 1402 

stem 398, 399, 413, 527, 52955395 573+ 770: 
athematic ~ 463, 536, 552, 574-579, 
636; aorist/synoptic ~ 190, 463, 527. 
581, 616, 617, 894; consonant ~ 189, 
398, 401, 453, 536, 1440; nominal ~ 
190, 574-579, 765; 
perfective/imperfective ~ 119, 581, 588, 
626, 816, 894; present ~ 190, 463, 588, 
617; thematic ~ 463, 477, 479; 573: 
577-579. 662, 1349; verb(al) ~ 463, 465, 
528, 539, 549, 559, 581, 582, 586-587, 
588, 617, 661, 665; vowel ~ 398, 573, 
576, 577-579, 582, 656, 14405 
thematization 634, 636 
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Stoa 1189, 1193 

stone industry; Acheulean ~ 107; Levallo- 
Mousterian ~ 109 

stop (see consonant) 

stress (see accent) 

structuralism 65, 73, 115, 126, 487 

style 592, 597, 598, 627, 630, 651, 846, 919. 
965, 966-967, 969, 975. 1013, 1015, 
102.4, 1026, 1027, 1028, 1031, 1040, 1050, 
1123, 1124, 1125, 1203, 1208, 1229, 1230, 
1239, 14333 Hisperic ~ 834; poetic ~ 
481, 643, 977, 988, 989, 1012, Lo14, 
1015, 1018, 1023, 1029, 1048; ~ of 
translation 874, 875-879, 1239, 1300 

stylistics 966, 967, 970, L013, 1028 

stylus 209, 351, 185 

suffix 117, 1g, 120, 121, 181, 188, 18g, 190, 
225, 228, 393, 394, 399, 4Ol, 422, 463, 
484, 536, 571, 678, 679, 681, 684, 759, 
834, 928; adjectival ~ 660-661, 769, 
771, 796; denominative ~ 659; 
derivational ~ 188, 228, 656-662, 664, 
672, 680, 681, 686, 688, 689, 691, 793, 
796-797, 986, 1110, 1111; deverbative ~ 
659; diminutive ~ 659-660, 743: 
inflectional ~ 396, 484, 571, 573,578, 
586, 587, G11, 612, 615, 616, 627, 1440; 
nominal ~ 190, 796; patronymic ~ 680, 
689; thematic 484 

superlative degree 157, 189, 1199 

suppletion (multiplicity of forms) 412, 43, 
586, 626 

syllabary 156, 158, 159, 202-207, 230, 206, 
231, 235-256, 262, 269, 284, 383, 425, 
546, 1327; Cypriot ~ 159, 202, 205, 205, 
206, 235, 239-242, 268, 269, 284, 386, 
418, 419, 420, 423, 424, 425; Cypro- 
Minoan ~ 235-238; Linear B ~ (s.v.) 

syllabic sonorant (see consonant) 

syllabification 530. 531, 535, 539, 537-5413 
heterosyllabic ~ 203, 205, 206, 531, 535, 
538, 539; 549, 1379, 1380, 1381, 1383, 
1386, 1388; phonological ~ 554; 
tautosyllabic ~ 203, 205, 530, 531, 539, 
540, 1379, 1380, 1381, 1383, 1388; 
resyllabification 535, 534 
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syllable 45, 62, 188, 199, 202, 203, 205, 
206, 230, 240, 241, 242, 253, 256, 397, 
4U1, 525, 531, 535, 537-541, 542, 545, 
553, 554, 566, 567, 609, 814, 979, 
1034-1035, 1041, 1186, 1320, 1921, 1322, 
1323, 1324, 1325, 1384, 1386, 1387, 1389, 
1417, 1432-1434, ; closed ~ 202, 538, 
609, 1034, 1382, 1385, 1386; 
extrametrical ~ 542; final ~ 430, 468, 
541, 542, 543, 544, 1000, 1042, 1276, 
123, 1324, 1382; heavy ~ 479, 532, 538, 
539. 541, 554, 561, 609, 1000, 1034, 
1035, 1276; light ~ 532, 538, 539, 541, 
554, 561, 609, 1034, 1035, 1276; long ~ 
1034, 1035, 1042,1320, L411, L431, 1432; 
long by nature ~ 538, 539, 1034; long 
by position ~ 538, 539, 554, 609, 1034; 
open ~ 202, 205, 224, 1054, 1042, 1382, 
1385; rhythmic ~ 1034, 1368; short ~ 
539, 544, 1000, 1034, 1035, 1040, 1042, 
1208, 1431, 1432; superheavy ~ 530, 
538; ~ coda 530, 535, 537; 538, 540, 
541, 893; ~ nucleus 530, 537, 541, 542, 
5433 ~ Onset 531, 532, 535, 537; 538, 
539-540, 541, 1986, 1988; ~ structure 
205, 530, 537-538, 843: 
weight/quantity of the ~ 538. 539. 550, 
552, 576, 1035, 1041 

syllabogram/syllabic sign 202, 207, 230, 
231, 233, 240, 241, 253, 740, 2533 
pictorial ~ 253 

symbol (see sign, symbolic) 

synaloepha (see also elision) 1320 

syncope 438, 772, 794, 795, 13.49, 1353 

synecdoche (see figure of speech) 

synizesis 449 

synonyms 665, 668, 673, 1230, 1402: 
synonymization 670 

syntagmatic relations 65-66, 73, 669 

syntax 3, 20, 43, 66, 70-72, 79, 80. 85, 86, 
90, 94, 101, 106, 115, 119, 128, 129, 191, 
421, 430, 440, 522, 572, 590-598, 601, 
618-631, 632, 651, 743, 756, 794, 891, 
906, 1189, 1196, 1208, 1228, 1247, 1271, 
1328, 1350, 1393-1395, 1443-1447; Attic 
~ 593, 1227, 1231; finite ~ 621, 623, 624, 


630, 695, 794; infinitival constructions; 
625, 624, 630, 631, 652, 695, 794, 797; 
907, 1208, 1364; parataxis/coordination 
~ 630, 641, g20, 927. 966, 1532; 
subordination ~ 191, 594, 595, 617, 620, 
622, 623-626, 641, 695, 928, 966, 1444 


tablet 157, 209, 212, 229, 230, 231, 233, 236, 
237, 238, 262, 284, 351, 437; 442, 496, 
497, 726, 736, 737, 774, 780, 914, 058. 
1059, 1185, 1186, 1327, 1347, 1352, 1355. 
1359, 1366, 1374; Heraclean ~ 457; ~ 
from Idalium 737; Linear B ~ 156, 185, 
218, 240, 255, 279, 383, 389, 392, 395; 
439, 444, 460, 477. 587, 721, 733; 739. 
1056, 1327 

taboo words 673, 688, 1071 

Talmud 805, 887, 889, 891, 896 

‘Targum 805, 887-896 

teaching; ~ of Ancient Greek 1231, 1239, 
1241-1249, 1250-1258, 1279; ~ of 
arithmetics 1184, 1185, 186; ~ of | 
grammar 1197, 1226, 1252, 1239, 
1241-1249, 1250-1258; ~ of Latin 
1249-1251; ~ manuals 1221, 1226, 1231, 
1242-1246, 1247, 1248, 1249, 1254, 1255, i 
1256, 1259; ~ of Modern Greek 1286; ~ 
of music 1184, 185; ~ of native 
languages 1246; ~ of reading and 
writing 1182-1186, 1245: ~ of rhetoric 
892 

tense 399, 581-585, 593. 595, 615, 625, 661, 
794, 798, 805, 807, 815, 816, g28, 195, 
1228, 1229, 1255; aorist 190, 399, 400, 
448, 463, 465, 467, 471, 522, 527. 529. 
572, 581, 582, 583, 586, 587, 588, 593, 
616, 617, 621, 623, 625, 626, 627, G50, 
631, 665, 797, 807. 894, 928, 988, 989, 
1225, 1229, 1230, 1255, 1350, 1442; aorist 
active 765, 822; athematic aorist 616, 
697, 1442: aorist passive 399, 822; 
second aorist 657, 661, 697, 1229: 
sigmatic aorist 190, 586, 616, 617, 697, 
798, 894, 1442; thematic aorist 616, 
697; emphatic ~ 815-816; future 399, 
400, 421, 448, 463, 467, 471, 581, 582, 


587, 588, 617, 621, 626, 630, 648, 661, 
695, 696, 697, 798, 807, 894, 931, 1255: 
Attic future 1208, 1225; classical future 
621, 630, 631; future continuous 1255; 
contract future 449; Doric future 449; 
historic future 811; imperatival future 
929; passive future 449. 593: sigmatic 
future 449; imperfect 70, 190, 581, 582, 
583, 584, 585. 587, 616, 625, 627, 696, 
729, 807, 979, 986, 1255, 1441; iterative 
impertect 985-986, 991; past ~ 186, 
400, 421, 594, 594, 615, 616, 626, 631, 
815, 816, 928: perfect 190, 391, 399, 
400, 462, 465, 471, 522, 531, 539, 551, 
5S1, 582, 5835, 586, 587, 616, 617, 621, 
627, 631, 695, 697, 754; 797. 798, 807, 
815, 906, 978, 1225, 1229, 1230, 1255, 
1450; future perfect 581, 582, 626; past 
perfect/plusperfect 581, 582, 583, 587, 
627, 1225, 1230; present 167, 190, 390, 
399, 400, 402, 412, 421, 463, 523, 527, 
536, 542, 572. 581-588, 616, 617, 621, 
626, 650, 648, 665, 696, 807, 931, 990, 
1197, 1255, 1450; primary ~ 1208 

text; text genres 288, 300, 388, 408, 475, 
481, 963-1053; source-text 875, 88g, 
895 

theatre 318, 319, 339, 3.40, 1012 

theonyms / names of deities 225, 428, 747, 
756, 832, 932 

thetes 318, 1186 

tnesis 477-592. 978, 991 

toolmaking t05 -113 

trade/commerce 9, 159, 203, 208-218, 259, 
260, 293. 339. 347: 721, 723, 727, 733+ 
734, 735; 736, 738, 788, 792, 847, 848, 
$875, 920, 1045, U83 

tragedy (see drama) 

translation 5, 350. 639, 641-643, 722, 725, 
731, 815, 824. 834, 838-839, 845. 
869-959, 970-971, 1225, 1224, 1227, 
1237, 1239, 1240, 1242, 1244, 1249, 1259, 
1296-1300; biblical ~ 163, 164, 336, 351, 
352, 523, 639. 725, 806, 807, 808, 814, 
872, 874, 877, 878, 887, 937; calque (see 
loanword): direct ~ 723, 779. 9253 
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Harklean ~ 820, 937, 940, 942: 
intralinguistic ~ 1296-1300; literary ~ 
871, 874, 877, 882, 885; oral ~ 871; 
Peshitta 820, 937.938, 939-9423 
Philoxenian ~ 937, 938; ~ sensus de 
sensu (free) 875, 876, 879, 937, 939, 
942; Septuagint 640, 641, 647, 649, 
650, 721, 845, 871, 873, 877, 878, 
887-896, 1074, 1076, 1078, 1142, 1143, 
1149: ~ verbum e verbo (word for word) 
643, 875, 876, 877, 878, 879, 889, 8go, 
894, 906, 907, 908, 919, 932, 937, 938, 
939; 949, 941 

traveling, European 1222, 1241, 
1259-1265 

tribe(s) 290, 292, 298, 299, 305, 388, 392, 
434 439, 440, 678, 739, 745, 749, 829, 
846; Achaean ~ 427; Greek ~ 394, 417. 
439, 434, 435; Mycenaean ~ 424; ten ~ 
298, 1062, 1063, 1131 

tribute 300, 302, 304, 305, 828 


trilled (see consonant) 


universities 1226, 1231, 1237-1240, 1242, 
1268, 1269 
utterance 73-74, 158, 194. 197, 668, 964 


uvular (see consonant) 


Vedic hymns / texts 163, 182, 1393 

velar (see consonant) 

verb 47, 66, 71, 117, 119, 120, 122, 125, 190, 
I9l, 204, 399, 400, 412, 413. 450, 453, 
464, 522, 581-587, 588, 501, 592, 
593-598, 615-617, 621-625, 626-627, 
661-662, 665, 894, 896, 1194, 1196, 
1208, 1257, 1440-1442; athematic ~ 412, 
421, 429, 463, 465, 467, 582, 586, 516, 
661, 979, 982, 1442; auxiliary ~ 626, 
695, 811; barytone/of first conjugation 
120, 582, 583, 661; ~ of command 630; 
compound/composite ~ 534,535, 616, 
1441; contracted ~ 413, 463, 465, 483, 
582, 584, 585, 588, 979, 980, 982; 
copular ~ 1090, 1441; denominative ~ 
662, 939; finite ~ 400, 595, 621; 
impersonal modal ~ 623; intransitive ~ 
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verb (cont.) 


465, 1443, 1444, 1447; irregular ~ 119, 
120, 586, 627, 631; modal auxiliaries 
121, 625; ~ of second conjugation 528, 
582, 661, 665, 991; thematic ~ 463, 582, 
615, 616; ~ of thought and belief 623; 
transitive ~ 1394, 1443; ~ of wanting 
and expecting 623, 798; nominal forms 
of ~ 581 


vocabulary 18-20, 128, 153, 154, 185, 907; ~ 


of administration 649, 664, 675, 729, 
795, 809, 813, 814, 819, go8-gog; ~ of 
Ancient Greek 191-192, 225-228, 
654-666; ~ of arts 793; commercial ~ 
841; judicial ~ / ~ of law 80g, gog, 
988, 1016, 1054, 1080-1088, 1098; ~ of 
Koine 422-423, 430, 648-649, 
650-651, 663-665, 795-797; medical ~ 
988, L055, L092, LOO, L1Og-LLL5; 
philosophical ~ 409, 624, 793. 839, 
1055, 1089-1103; scientific ~ 793, 1048, 
1277; specialized/special ~ 809, 847, 
965, 988, 1054-1115; technological ~ 
813, 841; theological / religious ~ 664, 
675.794, 821, 847, 873, 938, 1054, 
1070-1073, 1074-1079; ~ lexical 
extension 796, 804; lexical/semantic 


field 73 


vocalic nasals (see consonant; syllabic 


sonorant) 


vocalization 28, 30, 45, 46, 52, 55, 77; 283, 


284, 285 


voice/voicing 242, 429, 439, 455, 533, 562, 


606, 633, 635 


voice 120, 399, 581, 635, 797; active ~ 119, 


190, 391, 393; 399 490, 449, 456, 462, 
581, 588, 1208, 1441; medio-passive ~ 
190, 399; middle ~ 390, 393, 399, 421, 
449, 459, 463, 581, 593, 048, 696, 797. 
807, 1208, 1229; passive ~ 11g, 120, 399, 
449, 581, 593, 630, 631, 797, 798, 807. 
906, 929, 1410 


voiceless (see consonant) 
vowel system 526-533, 556-561; 
asymmetry of ~ 526 


vowel 166, 187, 202, 203, 240, 241, 254, 255, 


269, 282, 285-287, 410, 526-530, 
550-553, 556-559, 567, 601-603, 604, 
605, 697, 823, 825, 891, 892, 978, 1186, 
1267, 1268, 1270, 1271, 1274-1275, 1332, 
1378, 1380, 1383, 1385, 1388, 1439; 
ambigous/of two lenghts 553, 567; back 
~ 452, 469, 529, 529, 530, 549-557; 
558, 559, 604; close ~ 391, 451, 468, 
548, 556, 558, 559, 567, 599, 601, 602, 
603, 604; “dead” ~ 203, 241; front ~ 
4ll, 461, 477, 527, 528, 529, 530, 531, 
558, 559, 560, 603, 604, 696, So1, 1272; 
front rounded ~ 529, 549.550, 557; 
558, 559, 603, 304, 697, 1275; high ~ 
527, 529, 530, 531, 558, 559, 601, 6o3, 
604; long ~ 206, 240, 272, 389, 391, 
410, 450-452, 463, 468, 469, 526-530, 
536, 538, 550-553. 557-561, 567, 568, 
601, 602, 831, 977, 979, 981, 982, 984, 
986, 98g, 1034, 1272, 1274, 1320, 1380; 
long close ~ 272, 447, 468, 526, 527, 
529, 533; 550, 553; 557, 576, 577, 602, 
603; long mid- ~ 447, 451, 452, 464, 
465, 468, 497, 526, 527; long open ~ 
272, 447, 526, 549, 550, 557; 558, 577; 
602, 603; long by position ~ 538, 539, 
554, 609, 1034, 1379, 1380, 1383. 1385, 
1386, 1388, 1389; low ~ 527, 557,558, 
559, 560, 564, 601, 603, 604; mid ~ 
452, 526, 559, 601, 603, 604: nasalized 
~ 769; open ~ 391, 451, 452, 469, 526, 
548, 556, 557, 558, 560, 601, 603, 604; 
prothetic ~ 633; rounded ~ 527, 529. 
549, 559, 5575 558, 559, 599, 603, 604, 
697, 1275; schwa 558, 576, 814, 891, 
1277; short ~ 240, 272, 391, 410, 411, 
438, 447, 526, 527, 528, 530, 534,538, 
553, 556, 557; 558, 559, 560, 567, 568, 
601, 602, 609, 753, 1034, 1272, 1320, 
1374, 1383; thematic/stem ~ 269, 573, 
579, 577, 578, 579, 582, 656; 
unrounded ~ 558, 559, 599, 603, 604, 
697; bimoraic nature of ~ 528,536; 
(Indo European) ablaut 574, 793; 
quantity/length of ~ 242, 254, 411, 528, 
536, 543, 555, 556 


Vulgate (see also Bible) 1239, 1240 


Wernicke, area 77, 78, 79 
West 4, 5, 1, 12, 309, 350, 352, 570, 799, 


INDEX OF TERMS AND SUBJECTS 


288, 383, 387, 396, 419, 429, 546, 547, 
734, 814, 1327; boustrophedon 268, 
273, 414, 416, 458; consonantal (abjad) 
~ 203; continuous script 249, 1321, 


877, 1183, 1221-1223, 1230, 1237-1240, 
1241-1243, 1249, 1252, 1255, 1259, 1281, 
1283, 1284 


word order / order of terms 72, 116, 448, 


571, 591-593. 598, 621, 622-623, 637, 
641, 651, 780, 879, 885, 891, 930, 966, 
1033, 1333 


word 69-71, 78, 79, 201, 541, 542, 879; 


Aegean ~ 227; grammatical ~ 70, 470, 
1443, 1446; homophonous ~ 1267, 1319, 
1343; inflected ~ 412; inherited ~ 172, 
173; Mediterranean ~ 227; migrant- ~ 
223, 227; name ~ 679, 680, 681, 682, 
683, 684, 686, 689; non-inflected ~ 
412; onomatopoeic ~ 123, 307, 545, 552; 
553, 1415; orthotonic ~ 542; 
phonological ~ 70 


wordplay/pun 971, 1022, 1343-1346, 1384, 


1387, 1389, 1394 


writing system/script (see also writing) 158, 


197-207, 211, 213, 221, 239, 423, 491, 
548, 759, 813, 1327; alphabetic ~ (see 

also alphabet) 158, 159, 196, 204, 205, 
206, 219, 225, 240, 253, 255, 266-287, 


1324, 1329, 1331; cuneiform ~ 163, 200, 
201, 206, 209, 210, 763, 773; Egyptian 
demotic ~ 336; hieroglyphic ~ 157, 159, 
200, 201, 212, 214, 220, 221, 224, 251, 
261, 262, 336, 763, 765, 812, 815, 816, 
1355; ideographic ~ 230; logographic ~ 
201, 202, 206-207; logosyllabic ~ 201, 
202, 205, 206, 207; phonographic ~ 
200, 202; pictographic ~ 158, 201, 229; 
pre-alphabetic ~ 229; semasiographic ~ 
199, 202; syllabic ~ (see syllabary): 
stoichedon ~ 415; phonetization of ~ 
201 

writing 112, 158-159, 160, 193-196, 197, 198, 
199, 202, 204, 208-211, 214, 235, 237, 
261, 264, 266, 274, 275, 279, 282, 287, 
314-324, 406, 408, 423, 436-437, 439, 
480, 489, 492, 1002, 1181-1192, 1315, 
1326 

written word (see also discourse; language, 
written; writing) 77, 78, 158, 193-196, 
204, 288, 300, 314-$24, 1241, 1297, 1325 


zoroastrianism 163, 723, 773 
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